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INTRODUCTION 


THE    EPISTLE    OF    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO    THE 

COLOSSIANS. 


I.  The  Time,  Place,  and  Oc- 
casion of  Writing. — There  are 
in  this  Epistle  indications  of  the 
time  and  place  of  writing  similar 
to  those  already  noticed  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Phi- 
lippians.  It  is  written  in  prison  : 
for  St.  Paul  bids  the  Colossians 
"  remember  his  bonds  "  (chap.  iv. 
18),  and  designates  Aristarchus  as 
his  "fellow-prisoner  "  (chap.  iv.  10). 
Like  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
it  is  sent  by  Tychicus,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  official  commenda- 
tion of  him  as  in  that  Epistle  (chap. 
iv.  7,  8  ;  comp.  Eph.  vi.  21,  22) ; 
but  with  him  is  joined  Onesimus, 
the  Colossian  slave,  the  bearer  of 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  The  per- 
sons named  in  the  concluding 
salutations  (chap.  iv.  7 — 14) — Aris- 
tarchus, Marcus,  Epaphras,  Luke, 
Demas,  and  "  Jesus,  called  Justus  " 
— are  all,  except  the  last,  named  in 
the  corresponding  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  (verses  23,  24)  ; 
two  of  them,  Aristarchus  and  St. 
Luke,  are  known  to  have  accom- 
panied the  Apostle  on  his  voyage, 
as  a  captive,  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  2) : 
and  another,  Tychicus,  to  have 
been  his  companion  on  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  which  preceded  the 
beginning  of  that  captivity  at 
Cajsarea  (Acts  xx.  4).  A  direction 
is  given  to  forward  this  Epistle  to 


Laodicea,  and  to  obtain  and  read  a 
letter  from  Laodicea  (chap.  iv.  16), 
which  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  Note 
on  the  passage)  is,  in  all  proba- 
lility,  our  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
— an  Epistle  (see  the  Introduction 
to  it)  addressed,  indeed,  primarily 
to  Ephesus,  but  apparently  also  an 
Encyclical  Letter  to  the  sister 
Churches  of  Asia.  All  these  indi- 
cations point  to  one  conclusion — 
not  only  that  the  Epistle  is  one  of 
the  Epistles  of  the  Roman  captivity 
(about  A.D.  61 — 63),  but  that  it  is  a 
twin  Epistle  with  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  sent  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  hand,  and 
designed  to  be  interchanged  with 
it  in  the  Churches  of  Colossae  and 
Laodicea.  These  indications  are 
confirmed  most  decisively  by  the 
substance  of  the  Epistle  itself, 
which  (as  will  be  seen  below)  pre- 
sents, on  the  one  hand,  the  most 
striking  similarities  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and,  on  the  other, 
differences  almost  equally  striking 
and  characteristic — thus  contradict- 
ing all  theories  of  derivation  of  one 
from  the  other,  and  supporting 
very  strongly  the  idea  of  indepen- 
dent contemporaneousness  and  co- 
incidence of  thought. 

The  occasion  of  writing  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  a  visit  to 
the   Apostle    from    Epaphras,  tho 
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first  preacher  of  the  gospel  at 
Colossae,  and  the  profound  anxiety 
caused  both  to  him  and  to  St.  Paul 
(chaps,  ii.  1 ;  iv.  12,  13)  by  the 
news  which  he  biouyht  of  the  rise 
among  the  Colossians  (and  prob- 
ably the  Chi'istians  of  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis  also)  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  error,  half  Jewish,  half 
Gnostic,  which  threatened  to  be- 
guile them  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  into  certain  curious 
mazes  of  speculation  as  to  the  God- 
head and  the  outgrowth  of  various 
emanations  from  it ;  to  create  a 
separation  between  those  who  be- 
lieved themselves  perfect  in  this 
higher  knowledge  and  the  mass  of 
their  brethren :  and,  above  all,  to 
obscure  or  ol)literate  the  sole  divine 
mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
To  warn  them  against  these  forms 
of  error — the  last  development  of 
the  Judaism  which  had  been  so 
formidable  an  enemy  in  time  past, 
and  the  first  anticipation  of  an  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  bewilder- 
ment which  was  to  be  still  more 
formidable  in  the  future — St.  Paul 
writes  this  Letter.  The  Colossian 
Church  was  indeed  to  receive  a 
copy  from  Laodicea  of  our  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians ;  but  in  an  En- 
cj'clical  Letter  this  peculiar  form  of 
heresy  could  not  well  be  touched 
upon.  Epaphras  was  for  the  pre- 
sent to  continue  at  Rome,  and  (see 
Philem.  verse  24)  to  share  St. 
Paul's  imprisonment.  Mark,  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas,  then  with  St. 
Paul,  was  perhaps  coming  to  Co- 
lossa3  (chap.  iv.  10),  but  not  yet. 
Accordingly,  by  Tychicus,  the 
bearer  of  the  Encyclical  Letter,  and 
Onesimus,  a  fugitive  Colossian 
slave,  whom  the  Ajjostle  was  about 
to  send  back  to  Philemon,  his 
master,  this  Letter  is  despatched. 
Partly  it  repeats  and  enforces  the 


teaching  of  the  other  Epistle,  but 
regards  these  common  truths  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  designed 
tacitly  to  correct  the  errors  rife  at 
Colosste  ;  partly  it  deals  directly 
with  those  errors  themselves,  im- 
ploring the  Culossians  to  break 
through  the  delusions  of  their  new 
"  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  and 
to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  in  which  they  had  all  been 
one  in  the  one  mediation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist. 

II.  The  Church  to  which  it 
is  addressed. — The  Clmreh  of 
GolossiB,  unlike  the  Churches  of 
Ephesus  and  Philippi,  finds  no  re- 
cord in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
for,  although  this  city  is  not  very 
far  from  Ephesus,  we  gather  that  it 
was  not  one  of  the  churches  founded 
or  previously  visited  by  St.  Paul  per- 
sonally (chap.  ii.  1  ;  comp.  chap.  i. 
4).  But  it  appears,  from  what  is 
apparently  the  true  reading  of 
chap.  i.  7,  that  Epaphi-as,  named  as 
its  first  evangelist,  and  still,  to 
some  extent,  in  charge  of  it  and  the 
neighbouring  churches  of  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis  (chap.  iv.  12,  13), 
was  not  only  a  fellow-servant  but  a 
representative  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
mission  to  Colossae.  We  can, 
therefore,  hardly  be  wrong  in  re- 
ferring the  conversion  of  the  Co- 
lossians to  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus,  during 
which  we  are  expressly  told  that 
"all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia 
heard  the  word  of  the  Lord,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks"  (Acts  xix.  10), 
and  supposing  that  indirectly 
through  Epaphras  the  Christianity 
of  the  Colossians  was  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  that  great  Apostolic 
preaching  under  which  "  the  word 
of  God  grew  mightily  and  pre- 
vailed."    We   find    also    that   St. 
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Paul  had  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  what  he  calls  em- 
phatically "  partnership,"  with 
Philemon  (see  Philem.  verse  17), 
apparently  a  leading  member  of 
the  Church  at  ColossaB.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  through  him  also  the 
Apostle  had  been  able  to  influence 
the  foundation  or  growth  of  that 
Church.  These  circumstances  ex- 
plain the  style  and  tone  of  this 
Letter,  which  seems  to  stand  mid- 
way between  the  personal  famili- 
arity and  unhesitating  authority  of 
Buch  Epistles  as  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians,  and  Philippians,  adilressed  to 
churches  founded  directly  by  St. 
Paul,  and  the  courteous  reserve  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  ad- 
dressed to  a  Church  over  which  he 
could  claim  none  of  the  authority 
of  a  founder.  This  is,  perhajis, 
especially  notable  in  chap,  ii., 
where  St.  Paul  prefaces  his  de- 
finite and  authoritative  denun- 
ciation of  the  peculiar  errors  be- 
setting the  Colossian  Church  with 
the  haK-apologetic  introduction : 
"  I  would  that  ye  knew  what 
great  conflict  I  have  for  you,  and 
for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as 
many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in 
the  flesh." 

The  position  and  history  of 
C0I0SS8B  are  admirably  described 
by  Dr.  Lightfootin  his  Introduction 
to  this  Epistle,  sect.  1.  It  lay  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  a  tributary 
of  the  Mseander,  near  Laodicea  and 
HierapoHs.  These  two  cities  stand 
face  to  face,  about  six  miles  from 
each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles 
farther  up,  on  the  river  itself,  lies 
Colossae,  so  that  any  one  approach- 
ing it  from  Ephesus  or  from  the 
sea-coast  would  pass  by  Laodicea. 
The  three  cities  thus  form  a  gi'oup. 


so  that  they  might  naturally  re- 
ceive the  gospel  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  Christian  commimities  in 
them  might  easily  be  under  the 
same  genei-al  charge.  Tney  seem 
to  have  been  politically  united 
under  the  Roman  Government,  and 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  a 
common  trade  ;  like  Thyatira,  they 
were  known  for  their  manufacture 
of  dyes,  especially  purple  dyes,  and 
derived  considerable  wealth  there- 
from. ColossoB  had  been  once  a 
place  of  importance.  It  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (chap.  vii.  20)  as 
being,  at  the  time  of  Xerxes'  in- 
vasion of  Greece,  "  a  great  city  of 
Phrygia,"  the  site  of  which  is 
marked  by  a  subterranean  dis- 
appearance of  the  river  Lycus;  and 
by  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  2,  §  6), 
about  a  century  later,  as  "a  city 
great  and  prosperous."  But  at  the 
time  at  which  this  Epistle  was 
written  Colossse  was  of  far  less  note 
than  the  wealthy  Laodicea,  the 
metropolis  of  the  district,  or  Hiera- 
polis,  well  known  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  medicinal  baths,  and 
consecrated  both  to  the  Greek 
Apollo  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele. 
In  the  Apocalyptic  letters  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  it  finds  no 
mention,  being  probably  looked 
upon  as  a  dependency  of  the  proud 
and  wealthy  Church  of  Laodicea. 
After  the  Apostolic  age,  while 
Laodicea  and,  in  less  degree,  Hiera- 
polis  are  well  known,  Colossa3 
sinks  into  utter  insignificance.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  laid  in 
ruins  by  one  of  the  earthquakes 
which  are  known  to  have  been 
common  in  these  regions.  Com- 
paratively few  remains  of  it  are 
now  found,  and  the  very  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  {Colossce,  or 
Colassm)  has,  it  appears,  been 
matter  of  dispute.     It  is  notable 
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that  a  Church  so  much  honoured 
and  cared  for  by  St.  Paul  should 
have  had  hereafter  so  obscure  and 
so  adverse  a  future.* 

III.  The  Genuineness  of  the 
Epistle.  —  Ejctirnal  Evidence.  — 
Speaking  generally,  the  condition 
of  the  external  evidence  is  much 
the  same  with  this  as  with  the 
other  two  Epistles.  It  is  included 
unhesitatingly  in  all  canons,  from 
the  Muratorian  Canon  (a.d.  170?) 
downwards,  and  in  all  versions,  be- 
ginning with  the  Peshito  and  the 
Old  Latin  ia  the  second  century. 
Quotations  or  references  to  it  have 
not,  however,  been  traced  in  any  of 
the  Apostolic  fathers.  The  first 
distinct  allusion  to  it  is  in  Justin 
Martyr  (a.d.  110 — 170  ■-),  who  says 
{Apol.  i.  46,  ii.  6 ;  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
c.  100): — "We  were  taught  that 
Christ  is  the  first-bom  of  God;" 
"We  have  acknowledged  Him  as 
the  first-bom  of  God,  and  before  all 
creatures;"  "Through  Him  God 
Bet  all  things  ia  order."  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  15 — 17.)  The  nextisTheo- 
philus  of  Antioch,  who  died  about 
A.D.  180  :— "  God  begat  the  Word, 
the  first-born  before  all  creation." 
After  this,  in  Irena^us,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  TertuUian,  direct 
quotation  begins  and  continues 
uninterruptedly  in  aU  Christian 
writings.  (See  Westcott,  Canon  of 
the  Neiv  Testament.)  The  external 
evidence  is  therefore  strong.  Never 
until  these  later  days  of  arbitrary 
criticism  has  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  been  questioned. 

Internal  Evidence. — This  Epistle, 
far  more  than  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,   perhaps   a  little  less 


•  "Views  of  the  country  near  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Colossee,  and  of  the  ruins 
of  Lacidicea  and  Hierapolis,  are  given  in 
Lewin's  St.  Paul,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  357—360. 


than  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
bears  traces  of  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  St.  Paul's  "third 
manner."  To  the  correspondence 
of  the  change,  both  in  style  and 
substance,  traceable  in  these 
Epistles,  to  the  alteration  of  St. 
Paul's  circumstances,  and  the 
natural  development  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  Church,  I  have  already 
referred  in  the  General  Intro- 
duction to  the  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity,  and  given  reasons  for 
maintaining  that  this  change,  which 
has  been  often  made  an  argument 
against  the  genuineness  of  these 
Epistles,  presents  to  us  phenomena 
inexphcable  on  any  supposition  of 
imitation  or  forgery,  but  perfectly 
intelligible  if  we  accept  the 
Apostolic  authorship. 

Some  critics,  however — of  whom 
Dr.  Holtzmann  (in  his  Kritik  der 
Epheser-  und  Kolosser-  briefe)  may 
be  taken  as  the  chief  representative 
— insist  on  tracing  extensive  inter- 
polations (almost  amounting  to  a 
virtual  reconstruction)  in  what  they 
believe  themselves  able  to  discover 
as  the  originals  both  of  this  Epistle 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
Except  so  far  as  these  hypotheses 
depend  upon  the  supposed  traces  of 
a  later  Gnosticism  in  both  Epistles, 
but  especially  in  this  (on  which  see 
Excursus  at  the  close  of  this 
Epistle),  thej^  seem  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  idea  that  every 
passage  bearing  strong  similarity 
to  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  must  have  been  altered  or 
interpolated  vnth.  a  view  to  accom- 
modation. Without  any  substantial 
historical  evidence,  ignoring  both 
the  probabilities  of  the  case  and  the 
indirect  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  disregarding  the  utter  absence 
of  any  support  whatever  in  the 
witness  of  Christian  antiquity,  they 
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assume  an  absolute  antagonism  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles  of 
the  Circumcision,  and  pronounce 
every  indication  of  an  underlying 
unity,  and  a  true  development  of 
common  doctrine,  which  contra- 
dicts this  assumption,  to  be  a  mark 
of  interpolation  or  falsification  by 
a  later  hand.  With  the  rejection 
of  this  arbitrary  assumption,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ingeniously- 
constructed  fabric  of  destructive 
criticism  falls  to  the  ground. 

But,  indeed,  it  ajjpears  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  one  attentively 
studying  either  of  these  Epistles, 
without  any  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis, can  fail  to  recognise  the 
internal  consistency  and  unity 
— all  the  more  striking  because 
indicating  a  free  method,  as 
distinct  from  a  well  -  squared 
artificial  sj'stem  —  which  runs 
through  the  whole,  and  makes  the 
theory  of  interpolation  even  more 
improbable  than  the  theory  of 
imitation  or  forgery.  Nothing,  for 
example,  is  more  notable  in  this 
Epistle  than  the  substantial  unity, 
under  marked  difference  of  form, 
which  connects  the  positive  state- 
ment of  doctrine  in  the  first  chapter 
(verses  14 — 23)  with  the  polemical 
re-statement  in  the  second  chapter. 
In  the  former  we  trace  anticipation 
of  the  latter,  and  (so  to  speak)  pre- 
paration for  the  more  expHcit 
development  of  the  attack  on 
doctrinal  error;  in  the  latter,  the 
very  repetitions,  with  variations,  of 
passages  in  the  first  chapter  are 
indicative  of  a  free  treatment  of 
the  truths  previously  dealt  with  by 
the  same  hand,  and  are  utterly 
unlike  the  tame  reproductions  or 
artificial  modifications  of  a  mere 
copyist.  The  remarkable  indica- 
tions, again,  of  the  co-existence  of 
similarity  and  distinctness  between 


this  Epistle  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  (noticed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  that  Epistle),  as  they  preclude 
the  theory  of  dependence  or  imita- 
tion in  either,  so  are  equally  fatal 
to  the  idea  of  an  artificial  inter- 
polation and  reconstruction  by 
later  hands.  They  indicate  at  every 
point  a  free,  almost  unconscious, 
coincidence,  omitting  or  preserving 
the  parallelisms  of  idea  and  expres- 
sion by  a  kind  of  natural  selection. 
They  mark  a  likeness  of  living 
organic  growths,  not  of  artificial 
and  heterogeneous  fabrics.  Nor 
should  we  omit  to  notice  the  sus- 
tained power  of  these  Epistles, 
difl^ering  as  to  the  peculiar  style  of 
each,  but  equally  conspicuous  in 
both.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
has  about  it  a  certain  calm  and 
almost  mj'stic  eloquence,  a  beauty 
of  meditative  completeness  of  idea, 
unbroken  by  necessities  of  special 
teaching  or  special  warning,  which 
well  suits  a  general  Apostolic  mes- 
sage to  Christians  as  Christians,  in 
which  we  seem  almost  to  hear  the 
utterance  of  an  inspired  mind, 
simply  contemplating  the  divine 
truth  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  speaking  out,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  spoken,  the  thoughts 
which  it  stirs  within — conscious  of 
God  and  itself,  only  half  conscious 
of  those  to  whom  the  utterance  is 
addressed.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  a  far  greater  abruptness,  force, 
and  earnestness.  The  free  course 
of  the  Apostolic  thought,  which 
occasionally,  perhaps,  rises  to  an 
even  greater  height,  is,  on  the  whole, 
checked  and  modified  by  the  con- 
stant remembrance  of  pressing 
needs  and  pressing  dangers — ac- 
cordingly developing  some  elements 
and  leaving  others  comparatively 
undeveloped :  and  so,  while  perhaps 
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increasing  intensity,  certainly  inter- 
fering to  some  extent  vnth.  the 
majestic  symmetry  of  the  universal 
revelation.  Each  Epistle  has  its 
marked  characteristics ;  and  these, 
unquestionahly,  so  run  through  the 
whole  as  to  destroy  even  any  show 
of  plausibility  in  the  theory  of 
interpolation. 

The  supposed  anachronisms  in  the 
references  to  what  afterwards  be- 
came peculiarities  of  the  Gnostic 
system  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
Excursus  (at  the  close  of  the  Epistle) 
on  the  Melation  of  the  Epistle  to  Gnos- 
ticism. Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that,  on  more  attentive  examin- 
ation, not  only  do  the  supposed  ob- 
jections to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  disappear, but  tlie  i)lienomena 
of  the  "philosophy  and  vain  deceit" 
touched  upon  in  this  Epistle,  when 
compared  with  the  opinions  either 
of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  accord 
so  remarkably  with  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  period  to  which  the 
Epistle  claims  to  belong,  as  to  add 
a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  conclu- 
sions already  derived  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  external  evidence, 
and  by  the  study  of  the  coherence 
and  vigour  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  the 
others,  we  may  unhesitatingly 
dismiss  the  questions  which  have 
been  ingeniously  raised,  and  with 
undisturbed  confidence  draw  from 
the  Ejiistle  the  rich  treasures  of 
Apostolic  teaching. 

IV.  The  main  Substance  of 
the  Epistle. — In  considering  the 
substance  of  the  Epistle,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  large 
amount  of  matter  common  to  it 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
and  the  portion  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  Epistle  alone. 

In  regard  of  the  common  matter, 


it  may  be  said  generally  that  it  is 
found  treated  with  a  greater  width 
of  scope  and  completeness  of  hand- 
ling in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
It  is  best  studied  there  in  the  first 
instance  (see,  accordingly,  the  Intro- 
f/M(')'iow  and ^«rt/y«i«  of  that  Epistle), 
and  then  illustrated  bj'  comparison 
and  contrast  with  the  corresponding 
passages  in  this  Epistle.  It  will  bo 
seen  (as  is  explained  in  the  Notes 
on  various  passages)  that  this  illus- 
tration is  at  every  point  full  of 
suggestiveness  and  variety.  Literal 
identities  are  exceedingly  rare ;  in 
almost  every  set  of  parallel  passages 
the  treatment  in  the  two  Epistles 
presents  some  points  of  character- 
istic variety,  either  in  expression  or 
in  meaning.  Speaking  generally, 
this  variety  depends  on  two  causes. 
The  first  turns  on  the  speciality  of 
the  Epistle,  addressed  to  a  single 
Church,  thoro  uglily,  though  indi- 
rectly, known  to  St.  Paul,  and  the 
generality  of  the  other,  approaching 
nearly  to  the  character  of  a  treatise 
rather  than  a  letter.  The  second 
and  the  more  important  cause  of  this 
variety  is  the  subtle  adaptation  even 
of  details  to  the  characteristic 
doctrines  which  stand  out  in  the 
two  Epistles  respectively. 

This  last  consideration  leads  on 
naturally  to  the  examination  of  the 
portions  of  the  Epistle  to  wliich 
there  is  nothing  to  correspond  in 
the  Ephesian  Epistle. 

(«)  "We  have  the  passages  in  the 
first  and  last  chapters  which  refer 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Colossian 
Church  by  Epaphras,  the  declara- 
tion to  them  of  the  "truth  of  the 
gospel,"  and  the  practical  fruitful- 
ness  of  that  teaching  (chap.  i. 
6 — 11);  next,  to  the  deep  anxiety 
felt  by  Epaphras  and  St.  Paul 
himself  for  their  steadfastness  in 
the   simple   truths    of  the   gospel, 
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against  the  speculations  of  a  wild 
philosophy  and  the  allurements  of 
a  mystic  perfection  in  practice 
(chaps,  i.  23,  24;  ii.  1—4,  8—10, 
16—23  ;  iv.  12,  13)  ;  lastly,  the 
particularity  and  strong  personalitj' 
of  the  salutations,  directions,  and 
blessing  at  the  close  of  this  Epistle 
(chap.  iv.  7 — 18),  singularly  con- 
trasting with  the  brief  generahty 
of  the  other  (Eph.  vi.  21—24).  All 
•'■hese  correspond  to  the  former  of 
the  causes  above  named.  They 
mark  the  difference  between  a  special 
and  an  Encyclical  Epistle. 

{b)  Of  infinitely  greater  moment 
is  the  special  prominence  which  is 
given  in  this  Epistle  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sole  Headship  of  Christ.  The 
references  to  the  Church  as  His 
body,  though  not  unfrequent,  are 
brief,  secondary,  unemphatic;  and 
thus  stand  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  vivid  and  magnificent  descrip- 
tions in  the  Ephesian  Epistle  of  the 
predestination  and  election  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  in  the 
eternal  counsels  "of  the  heavenly 
places"  (Eph.  i.  3—14):  of  the 
union  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in 
the  divine  "  commonwealth,"  all 
divisions  being  broken  down  which 
separated  each  from  the  other  and 
both  from  God  (chap.  ii.  11 — 18) :  of 
the  great  Temple,  "  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief 
corner-stone"  (chap.  ii.  19 — 24):  of 
the  "one  body"  and  "the  one 
Spirit,"  the  "one  Lord,  the  one  God 
and  Father  of  all"  (chap.  iv.  4 — 10). 
It  is  especially  notable  tliat  to  the 
last-named  passage,  which  is  the 
climax  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of 
the  Ephesian  Epistle,  there  corre- 
sponds in  this  the  equally  celebrated 
but  wholly  different  passage  (Col. 
iii.  1 — 4),  which  addresses  the  Colos- 
sians  as  "  risen  with  Christ,"  having 


their  "life  hid  with  Him  in  God," 
looking  for  the  time  when  He  who 
is  their  life  shall  appear,  and  they 
with  Him  in  glory.  The  reason 
of  the  distinction  is  made  clear  at 
once  by  the  indications  of  the  pre- 
sence at  Colossaj  of  a  tendency  to 
vain  speculations,  to  obsolete  Jewdsh 
forms,  and  to  half  idolatrous  super- 
stitions, all  of  which  alike  prevented 
them  from  "holding  the  Head," 
from  "  being  dead  with  Christ  "  to 
the  rudiments  of  the  world,  from 
being  "  risen  with  Him  "  to  a  com- 
munion with  heaven  (chap.  ii.  8 — 
23).  Accordingly  the  sole  Head- 
ship of  Christ  is  dwelt  upon — first 
positively  (chap.  i.  18 — 20),  next 
polemically,  in  warning  against 
error  (chap.  ii.  8,  16, 18).  Both  pas- 
sages are  peculiar  to  this  Epistle, 
as  compared  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  They  deal  with  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  needs  of  Colossas 
and  its  sister  Churches  forced  St. 
Paul  to  lay  very  special  emphasis. 

(c)  But  this  emphasis  does  but 
bring  out  with  greater  force  what 
may  be  found  elsewhere.  The  groat 
characteristic  fcatui-e  of  this  Epistle 
is  the  declaration  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  in  Himself  as  the  "  image  of 
the  invisible  God  ;  "  "  firstborn  be- 
fore all  creation;"  "by  whom," 
"for  whom,"  "in  whom,"  "  aU 
beings  were  created  in  heaven  and 
earth"  and  "all  things  consist;" 
"  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily  "  (chaps,  i.  15  — 
17,  19  ;  ii.  9).  In  this  the  Epistle 
may  be  compared  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  (chap.  ii.  6,  7). 
But  the  simple  declaration  there 
made  of  Christ  as  "  being  in  the 
form  of  God  "  is  here  worked  out 
into  a  magnificent  elaboration,  as- 
cribing to  Him  the  "fulness  of  God- 
head" and  the  essential  divine 
attributes  of  universal  creation.     It 
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may  be  even  more  closely  compared 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  not  only  describes  him  as 
"  the  express  image  of  the  essence 
of  Godhead,"  but  with  an  emphasis 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Judaistic 
angcl-worsliip  condemned  in  this 
Epistle,  exalts  His  absolute  supe- 
riority over  all  who,  liowever  glo- 
rious, arc  but  creatures  of  God 
and  ministering  spirits  (Heb.  i.  1  ; 
ii.  4).  It  is  evident,  again,  that  it 
anticipates,  yet  with  characteristic 
dill'erence  of  expression,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "AVord  of  God  "  taught 
by  St.  John,  and  the  ascription  to 
Him  of  essential  eternity  and  God- 
head, and  b(jth  of  physical  and  spi- 
ritual creation  (John  i.  1 — 5,  14). 
It  is  tliis  which  gives  to  our  Epistle 
an  unique  doctrinal  significance  and 
value.  Called  out  by  one  of  the 
chanceful  phases  of  a  pretentious, 
but  transitorj-  error,  it  remains  to 
us  an  impei'ishable  treasure.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  till  the  end  of 
time  it  will  have  fresh  force  of  spe- 
cial application,  as  ancient  forms  of 
error  recur  with  more  or  less  variety 
of  outward  aspect,  and  in  their  con- 
stant changes,  developments,  and 
antagonisms,  stand  in  significant 
contrast  with  the  unchanging 
gospel. 

V.  Analysis  of  the  Epistle. 

— To  this  general  description  is  sub- 
joined, as  before,  an  aiialysis  of  the 
Epistle,  sliortened  from  the  analyses 
in  the  various  chapters. 

1.  Doctrinal  Section. 

(1)  Sali'tation  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 
{a)  Thanksgiving  for  their  faith, 
love,  and  hope,  the  ivorthtj 
fruits  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  taxtght  by  Epaphras 
(chap.  i.  3—8)  ; 


[b)  Prayer  for  their  fuller  knoic- 

ledge,  fruitfulness,  and  pa- 
tience (chap.  i.  9 — 12). 

(2)  The    Doctrine    of    Christ 

(stated  positivclj^). 

(rt)  His  mediation  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  (chap.  i. 
13,  14); 

{b)  His  divine  nature  as  the 
image  of  God  and  the 
Creator  of  all  things  (chap, 
i.  1.5—17); 

(c)  His  Headship  over  the  Church 

and  over  all  created  being 
(chap.  i.  18-20); 
{d)  Special  application  of  His 
mediation  to  the  Colossians, 
and  declaration  of  the  coui- 
mission  of  the  preaching  of 
this  mystery  to  St.  Paul 
himself  (chap.  i.  21—29). 

(3)  The    Doctrine    of    Christ 

(>tated  polemically). 

(a)  Declaration     of   St.   Paul's 

anxiety  for  them  that  they 

should  7-emain    rooted    and 

stablished  in  the  old  truth 

of  the  gospel    (chap.  ii.  1 

-7)-. 
(J)  Warning  against  speculative 

error,  denying  or  obscuring 
the  truth — 

(a)  Of  Christ's  true  God- 
head. 
(j3)  Of  the  regeneration 
of  spiritual  circum- 
cision in  Him  ; 
(7)  Of   His   sole  atone- 
ment and  triumph 
over  the  powers  of 
evil  (chap.ii.8 — 15). 
(e)  Warning   against    practical 
superstition — 

(a)  Of  trust  in  obsolete 
Jewish  ordinance* 
and  mystic  asceti- 
cism ; 
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(/8)  Of  superstitious  wor- 
ship of  angels, 
trenching  on  the 
sole  Headship  of 
Christ  (chap.  ii.  16 
-19). 
(d)  Exhortation  to  he — ■ 

(a)  Dead  with  Christ  to 
the  rudiments  of 
the  world ; 

(j8)  Eisen  with  Christ 
to  the  communion 
with  God  in  heaven 
(chaps,  ii.  20 — iii. 
4). 

2.  Practical  Section. 

(1)  General  Exhortation — 

(a)  To  mortification  of  the  flesh 
in  all  the  sins  of  the  old  un- 
regenerate  nature  (chap, 
iii.  5—9). 

(J)  To  putting  on  the  neiv  man 
in  all  the  graces  of  the  image 
of  Christ,  receiving  the 
peace  of  God,  and  doing  all 
to  his  glory  (chap.  iii.  10 
-17). 


(2)  Special  Duties    of   Human- 

Relationship — 

(a)  Wives  and  husbands  (chap. 

iii.  18,  19) ; 
(I)  Children  and  parents  (chap. 

iii.  20,  21)  ; 
(c)  Slaves  and  masters  (chap.  iii. 

22— iv.  1). 

(3)  Conclusion. 

{a)  Exhortation  to  prayer   and 
watchfulness    (chap.  iv.    2 

-6); 

(b)  Mission     of    Tychicus     and 

Onesimus  (chap.  iv.  7 — 9) ; 

(c)  Salutations  from  St.  PauF s 

companions    (chap.    iv.    10 

-14); 
{d)  Charge  to  exchange  Epistles 

ivith    Laodicea    (chap.   iv. 

15-17); 
{e)  Final  salutation  {chB.^.ix.  18). 

VI.  Comparison  -with  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians. — To  this 
outline  of  the  Epistle  may  also  be 
added  a  tabular  comparison  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  noting 
the  general  lines  of  parallelism  and 
peculiarity. 


[In  this  Table  whatever  is  common  to  the  two  Epistles  is  printed  in 
ordinary  type,  and  whatever  is  peculiar  to  each  in  italics.] 


epistle  to  the  ephesians. 
1.  Doctrinal  Section. 

1.  («)  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 

(b)  Doxology  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  divine  election  (chap. 
i.  3—6). 

(c)  Prayer   and    thanksgiving 

for  them  (chap.  i.  15 — 18). 


(a)  Declaration  of  the  "gather- 
ing up  of  all  in  Christ," 
of    His   universal   media- 


epistle  to  the  colossians. 
1.  Doctrinal  Section. 

1.  {a)   Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2) 


(i)  Prayer  and  thanksgiving 
for  them  (chap.  i.  3 — 5, 
9—12). 

[c)  Special  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  Epaphras  and 
its  effect  (chap.  i.  6 — 8). 

{a)  Declaration  of  the  univer- 
sal mediation  of  Christ, 
and  His  headship  over  the 
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tion  for  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  His  headship  over  the 
Church,  wliioh  is  His 
Body,  "  the  fuhicss  of  Him 
wlio"  fiUeth  aU  in  all" 
(chap.  i.  7—14,  19—23). 

{b)  Fuller  declaration  of  the 
union  of  Jeiv  and  Gentile 
in  one  covenant  and  temple, 
on  sole  condition  of  faith 
in  Christ  (chap.  ii.  1—20). 

(r)  The  commission  to  St.  Paul 
of  the  mystery  of  the  call- 
ing in  of  the  Gentiles,  once 
hidden,  now  revealed  to 
men  and  angels  (chap. 
iii.  1—13). 

(d)  Frayer  that  they  may  hnoic 

that  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, by  the  indivelling  of 
Christ,  and  be  filed  to  the 
fulness  of  God  (chap.  iii. 
14—21). 

3.  Summary  of  Doctrine  : 

(a)  The  unity  of  the  Church  in 
God  ; 

(h)   The  diversify  of  gifts  ; 

(c)  The  one  ohject  of  all — per- 
sonal and  corporate  edifica- 
tion (chap.  iv.  1 — 16). 

2.  Practical  Section. 

1.  (a)  General  exhortation  to 
put  off  the  old  man  and 
put  on  the  new,  by  learning 
Christ  and  being  taught  in 
Christ  (chap.  iv.  17 — 
24). 

[b)  Warning    against  various 

sins,  as  breaking  unity 
u-ith  man  (chap.  iv.  25 — 
30). 

(e)  Special     warnings     against 

bitterness,  against  impurity 
and  lust,  and  against  reck- 
less excess  and  drunkenness 
(chap.  iv.  31— V.  21). 


Church  and  over  all  created 
being  (chap.  i.  13,  14,  18 — 
22). 


(b)  Declaration  of  the  true  God- 
head and  creative  poiver  of 
Christ  (chap.  i.  15—17). 


(r)  The  commission  to  St. 
Paul  of  the  preaching  of 
the  mystery  once  hidden, 
now  revealed,  "  which  is 
Christ  in  you  the  hope  of 
glory  "  (chap.  i.  23—29). 

((f)  Special  learnings  against 
peculiar  forms  of  specula- 
tive error  and  practical 
superstition,  drawing  them 
from  Christ,  and  obscuring 
His  sole  mediation  and  true 
Godhead  (chap.  ii.  1 — 23). 

3.  Summary  of  Doctrine  : 

The  unity  of  the  soul  with 
Christ,  in  tvhich  it  is  risen 
and  exalted  to  heaven  in 
Him  (chap.  iii.  1  —  8  ; 
comp.  Eph.  ii.  5,  6). 


2.  Practical  Section. 

1.  {a)  General  exhortation  to 
mortify  our  earthly  mem- 
bers, to  put  off  the  old 
man  and  put  on  the  new 
(chap.  iii.  6 — 11). 

(b)  Warning  against  various 
sins,  as  unworthy  of  '■'■the 
elect  of  God  "  (chap.  iii.  5, 
8,  9,  13—17). 
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2.  Human  Relationships  : 

(«)  Wives  and  husbands  (chap. 
V.  22—33).  {The  sacred- 
ness  of  marriage  as  a  type 
of  the  union  betiveen  Christ 
and  the  Church.) 

{b)  Children  and  parents  (chap. 
vi.  1—4). 

(c)  Slaves  and  masters  (chap, 
vi.  5—9). 

3.  CONCLrSION. 

(«)  Exhortation  to  put   on  the 

ivhole  armour  of  God  (chap. 

vi.  10—17). 
{b)  Eequest  for  their  prayers 

(chap.  vi.  18—20). 
(c)  Commendation  of  Tychicus 

(chap.  vi.  21,  22). 


{d)  ' '  Peace  he  to  the  brethren. ' ' 
"  Grace  be  with  all  them 
who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity  "  (chap. 
vi.  23,  24). 


2.  Human  Relationships  : 
(«)  Wives  and  husbands  (chap, 
iii.  18,  19). 


{b)  Children  and  parents  (chap. 

iii.  20,  21). 
(c)  Slaves  and  masters  (chap. 

iii.  22— iv.  1). 


3.  Conclusion. 


(«)  Request  for  their  prayers 
(chap.  iv.  2—6). 

(i)  Commendation  of  Tychicus 
and  Onesimus  (chap.  iv.  7 
-9). 

{c)  Salutations fromthe  brethren 
(chap.  iv.  10—14). 

{d)  Message  to  Laodicea  and 
Archippus,  and  direction 
as  to  the  letter  from  Lao- 
dicea (chap.  iv.  15 — 17). 

(e)  "Remember  my  bonds. 
Grace  be  with  you  "  (chap. 
iv.  18). 
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THE    EPISTLE    OF    PAL'L    THE    APOSTLE    TO    THE 

COLOSSIANS. 


CHAPTER  I.— (^Taul,  |  ^£_" 
an  apostle  of  j 
Chap    i.  1,    2.  Jesus    Christ 

Salutation.  , 

by  the  will  of 


God,  and  Timotheus  our 
brother,  '■^^  to  the  saints 
and  faithful  brethren  in 
Christ    which    are   at    Co- 


[1.  Introduction. 

(1)  Salutation  (verses  1,  2). 

(2)  Thanksgiving,  for  their 
faith,  and  love,  and  hope, 
with  an  emphatic  refereuco 
to  the  "-word  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  "  as  first 
preached  unto  them  in  all 
faithfulness  by  Epaphras, 
the  fellow-servant  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Apostle 
(verses  3—8). 

(3)  PiiAYEK  that  they  may  have 

further  knowledge,  and  fruit- 
fulness  in  good  works,  being 
strengthened  to  endurance, 
and  encouraged  by  the  hope 
of  heaven  (verses  9 — 12).] 

This  chapter  contains  the  main 
substance  of  the  characteristic  doc- 
trine of  the  Epistle ;  to  which, 
however,  St.  Paul  returns  in  the 
next  chapter,  enforcing  it  with 
special  application  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Colossian  Church, 
and  special  warning  against  a 
peculiar  form  of  half-Judaic  and 
half-Gnostic  error.  It  should  be 
compared  throughout  with  Eph.  i., 
ii.,  iii.  On  such  comparison,  we 
find,  on  the  one  liand,  a  strong 
general  similarity  both  of  thought 
uud  e.xpression ;  on  the  other  hand, 
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a  marked  difference  in  the  subject 
to  which  main  prominence  is  given. 
The  first  glance  discovers  that 
both  Epistles  dwell  emphatically 
on  Christ  the  Head,  and  the  unity 
of  all  as  one  Body  in  Him.  But  a 
more  thoughtful  consideration  wUl 
show  that  in  this  Epistle  the  main 
stress  is  on  the  headship  of  Christ ; 
in  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  on  the 
unity  and  glory  of  the  Church  aa 
His  body. 

W  Timotheus  our  brother. 

— Excei^t  in  the  mention  of  Timo- 
theus (as  in  the  other  Epistles  of  the 
captivity ;  see  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Philem. 
verse  1),  the  salutation  is  almost 
verbally  coincident  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(where  see  Note).  The  mention  of 
Timotheus  here,  and  the  omission 
of  his  name  there,  mark  the  dif- 
ference in  character  between  the 
two  Epistles.  In  a  special  Epistle 
like  this  Timotheus  would  be 
joined  with  St.  Paul  as  usual.  In 
a  general  Epistle  to  the  churches 
of  Asia,  the  Apostle  alone  could 
rightly  speak. 

('-)  From  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 
The  best  MSS.  show  here,  that  the 
salutation  should  run  simply  "from 


Salutation  to 
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losse  :  grace  be  unto  you, 
and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
,.^       .     ,   ,    Christ.  ®We 

Chap.    1.     3—8, 

Thanksgiving   give       thanks 

te!^  Se!  to  God  and 
in  the  truth  of  the  Father  of 

the  gospel.  t  i 

our      Lord 


Jesus  Christ,  praying  al- 
ways for  you,  **^  since  we 
heard  of  your  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the 
love  which  ye  have  to  all 
the  saints,  ^^^  for  the  hope 
which  is  laid  up  for  you 
in     heaven,     whereof     ye 


God  the  Father,"  thus  varj'ing 
from  St.  Paul's  otherwise  universal 
phraseology.  Such  variation  can 
hardly  be  accidental.  Could  it 
have  been  suggested  to  St.  Paul's 
mind,  in  connection  with  his  special 
desire  to  emphasise  the  true  God- 
head of  Christ,  so  obvious  in  this 
Epistle,  by  an  instinctive  reluctance 
to  use  in  this  case  any  phrase, 
however  customary  with  lum,  which 
might  even  seem  to  distinguish  His 
nature  from  the  Godhead  ?  It  is 
certainly  notable  that  in  the  true 
reading  of  chap.  ii.  2  Christ  is 
called  "  the  mystery  of  God- — even 
the  Father" — an  unique  and  re- 
markable expression,  which  marks 
a  preparation  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me 
hath  seen  the  Father  "  (John  xiv. 
9). 

(S-8)  Jq  tjiig  expression  of  St. 
Paul's  thanksgiving  for  them  there 
is  as  usual  a  peculiar  correspondence 
to  their  circumstances.  Tiiey  had 
been  full  of  faith,  love,  and  hope, 
the  fruit  of  a  true  Gospel  preached 
by  Epaphras ;  there  was  fear  now 
lest  they  should  be  beguiled  from 
it,  although  that  fear  was  obviously 
not  yet  realised,  as  had  been  for- 
merly the  case  with  the  Galatians. 
Hence  St.  Paul's  emphasis  on  their 
hearing,  knowing,  and  learning  the 


truth,  and  on  the   faithfulness  of 
Epaphras  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

(3.  4)  Comp.  Eph.  i.  15,  16,  where 
there  is  an  almost  exact  verbal 
coincidence.  AVhatever  may  be 
the  force  there  of  the  words 
"  having  heard  of  your  faith," 
clearly  here  they  harmonise  with 
many  indications  that  the  Colossian 
Church,  though  well  known  to  St. 
Paul,  was  not  known  by  personal 
knowledge. 

(5J  For  the  hope  which  is 
laid  up  for  you  in  heaven. — 
The  union  of  hope  with  faith  and 
love  is  natural  enough.  Compare 
the  fuller  expression  of  1  Thess.  i. 
3,  "  yoiir  work  of  faith,  and  labour 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hope." 
But  the  place  assigned  to  hope  in 
this  passage  is  notable.  "  For  the 
hope "  is  really  "  on  account  of 
the  hope."  Hence  faith  and  love 
are  spoken  of,  not  merelj'  as  leading 
up  to  hope,  but  as  being  actually 
kindled  by  it.  Similarly  in  Eph. 
i.  18  we  find  that,  while  faith  and 
love  are  taken  for  granted,  there  is 
a  special  prayer  that  they  may  be 
enlightened  "  to  know  the  hope  of 
His  calling  "  as  the  one  thing  yet 
needful.  The  prominence  given  to 
the  thought  of  "  the  heavenly 
places"  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
captivity,  and  therefore  to  Christ  in 
heaven,  even  more  than  to  Christ 
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their  Faith. 


heard  before  in  the  word 
of  the  tnith  of  the  gospel ; 
'"  which  is  come  unto  you, 
as  if  is  in  all  tlie  world  ; 
and  bringeth  forth  fruit, 
as  it  doth  also  in  you,  since 


the  day  ye  heard  ofit,  and 
knew  the  grace  of  God  in 
truth  :  ''^  as  ye  also  learned 
of  Epaphras  our  dear  fel- 
lowservant,  who  is  for  you 
a  faithful  minister   of 


risen,  is  evident  to  any  careful 
student.  Accordingly,  the  hope, 
which  is  the  instinct  of  perfection 
in  man,  and  which  becomes  realisa- 
tion of  heaven  in  the  Christian, 
naturally  comes  out  with  corre- 
sponding emphasis. 

Ye  heard  before. — That  is,  at 
their  first  conversion.  There  is  an 
implied  warning  against  the  new 
doctrines,  whieh  are  more  fullj' 
noticed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  truth  of  the  gospel. — 
This  expression  (as  in  (jal.  ii.  14) 
is  emphatic.  It  refers  to  the  gospel, 
not  chiefly  as  a  message  of  gracious- 
ness  and  mercy,  but  rather  as  a  re- 
velation of  eternal  truths,  itself 
changeless  as  the  truth  it  reveals. 
There  is  a  corresponding  emphasis, 
but  stronger  still,  in  St.  John. 
(See,  for  example,  1  John  ii.  27  ; 
V.  20  ;  2  John  1 — 4  ;  3  John,  verses 
2,  3.)  The  gospel  was  now  win- 
ning its  way  to  supremacy  over 
civilised  thought  Hence  the  need 
of  warning  against  the  sudden 
growth  of  wild  speculations,  con- 
trasted with  tlie  unclianging  sim- 
plicity of  its  main  truths. 

(8)  Which  is  come  unto  you 
.  .  . — There  is  much  variety  of  read- 
ing here,  but  the  text  followed  by  our 
version  is  certainly  incorrect.  The 
probable  reading  is,  which  is  come 
unto  you,  just  as  in  all  the  world  it  is 
now  bringing  forth  fruit  and  growing, 
as  also  it  docs  in  you.  In  this  sen- 
tence there  are  two  lessons  implied. 
First,  the  universalitj^  of  the  gospel. 
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in  which  it  stands  contrasted,  as 
with  all  local  and  national  reli- 
gions, whether  of  Judaism  or  of 
Paganism,  so  also  with  the  secret 
doctrines  of  Gnostic  speculation, 
intelligible  only  to  the  initiated 
few.  Next,  the  test  of  its  reality 
both  by  practical  fruit  of  action, 
and  by  the  spiritual  growth  con- 
nected therewith.  In  relation  to 
the  former,  "faith  without  works  " 
is  "  dead  "  ;  in  relation  to  the  other 
it  is  "  imperfect,"  needing  to  be  de- 
veloped into  maturity  (Jas.  ii.  20, 
22).  Both  these  lessons  were  evi- 
dentlj-  needed,  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  at  Colossae  of  the 
occult  mysticism  and  the  unpracti- 
cal speculation  noted  in  chap.  ii.  8, 
10,  18.  But  the  Church  itself  was 
still  faithful.  Hence  the  last  words, 
"  as  also  it  does  in  you,"  turning 
back  again  to  Colossae  in  particular 
are  an  insertion  of  Idndlj^  courtesy 
— one  of  the  insertions  of  apparent 
afterthought  not  unfrequent  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles — intended  to  show 
that  the  implied  warning  is  by  no 
means  a  condemnation. 

(^)  Ye  also  learned  of  Epa- 
phras.— Of  Epaphras  we  know- 
nothing,  except  what  we  gather 
from  this  passage,  and  from  chap, 
iv.  12;  Philem.  verse  23.  The 
name  is  a  shortened  form  of  Epa- 
phroditus,  but  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Epaphro- 
ditus  of  Phil.  ii.  25  ;  iv.  18.  Bein?, 
it  seems,  a  native  of  Colossae  itself, 
he  was  apparently  its  first  evange- 
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of  Epaphras, 


Christ ;     ^^^  who    also     de- 
clared unto  us  your  love  in 


the    Spirit.       ^« 
cause   we   also, 


'  For    this 
since    the 


list,  and  is  afterwards  described  as 
feeling  some  responsibility  for  it 
and  its  neighbouring  cities,  Laodi- 
cea  and  Hierapolis  (chap.  iv.  13). 
His  work  could  not  have  been 
transient,  for  under  him  the  Co- 
lossians  are  said  not  only  to  have 
"heard,"  but  also  to  have  "  known" 
(come  to  know  perfectly)  "  the 
grace  of  Grod."  St.  Paul  here  gives 
emphatic  testimony  to  his  faithful- 
ness, and  to  his  preaching  to  them 
"  in  truth."  That  he  was,  then  or 
afterwards,  Bishop  of  Colossse  is 
probably  a  mere  guess  of  tradition. 
But  he  may  have  had  some  such 
charge  as  that  which  was  after- 
wards more  formally  committed  to 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in 
Crete.  At  this  time,  however,  he 
remained  with  St.  Paul  (chap.  iv. 
12,  13),  and  apparently  shared  his 
captivity,  for  he  is  called  (in 
Philem.  verse  23)  his  "fellow- 
prisoner." 

"Who  is  for  you  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ.— (1)  "For 
you "  is,  properly,  on  your  behalf. 
This  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
that  Epaphras,  lilce  his  Philippian 
namesake,  had  been  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Colossian  Church,  in 
ministry  to  the  Apostle  ;  but  this  is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  entire 
absence  of  any  personal  reference 
in  the  sentence.  Contrast  Philem. 
verse  13,  "that  on  thy  behalf  he 
might  minister  to  me."  If  this 
reading,  therefore,  is  to  stand,  "  on 
your  behalf"  must  be  taken  to 
signify  generally  "  for  your  bene- 
fit," which  is  doubtless  the  mean- 
ing of  onr  version.  (2)  But  there 
is  considerable,  perhaps  preponder- 
ating, MS.  authority  for  the  read 


ing  "on  our  behaH,"  that  is,  in  our 
stead.  This  makes  Epaphras  a  re- 
presentative, perhaps  an  actual 
messenger,  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Church  at  Coloss;«  ; 
sent  probably  at  the  time  when  the 
Apostle  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Ephesus,  and  when  "  all  that  dwelt 
in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus"  (Acts  xix.  10).  This  inter- 
pretation not  only  gives  greater 
force  to  this  passage,  but  explains 
also  the  attitude  of  authority  here 
assumed  by  St.  Paul  toward  a 
church  which  he  had  not  seen, 
differing  so  markedly  from  the 
tone  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
a  like  case. 

(8)  Who  also  declared  unto 
us. — This  refers  to  news  recently 
brought  by  Epaphras  to  St.  Paul 
at  Rome.  He  had  been  a  minister 
in  St.  Paul's  stead ;  he  now,  like 
Timothy  afterwai-ds,  visited  him  to 
give  account  of  his  deputed  work. 

Your  love  in  the  Spirit. — 
"In  the  Spirit"  is  "  in  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Ghost " — the  Spirit  of 
love.  The  love  here  would  seem  to 
be  especially  love  towards  St.  Paul, 
a  part  of  the  "  love  towards  all  tho 
saints"  ascribed  to  them  above 
(verse  4). 

(9-12)  From  thanksgiving  St. 
Paul  passes,  as  always,  to  pray  for 
them.  The  prayer  is  for  their  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  God's 
will ;  but  this  is  emphatically  con- 
nected with  practical  "  walking  "  in 
that  will,  first  by  fruitfulness  in 
good  work,  next  by  showing  them- 
selves strong  in  Christ  to  endure 
sufferings,  lastly  by  thankful  ac- 
ceptance of   God's  call  to  inhcri- 
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fuller  Knowledge, 


day   we   heard  it,    do  not 

, ,  cease  to  pray 

Chap.    1.    9-12.  -                            J 

Praver  for  their  lOr    yOU,     aud 

("h'*'  ^1°.Ta  to  desii-e  that 

ledge,    good  •    ,  j.    i 

works,    and    pa-  ye     might     be 

tient  endurance.  fiHed  with  the 


knowledge  of  his  will  in 
all  wisdom  and  spiritual 
understanding  ;  '^'"  that  ye 
might  walk  worthy  of  the 
Lord  unto  all  pleasing, 
being    fruitful     in    every 


tance  among  the  saints  in  light. 
There  is  a  hearty  recognition  of  the 
blessing  of  knowledge  (on  which 
the  incipient  Gnosticism  of  the  day 
■was  so  eloquent) ;  but  it  is  to  be 
tried  by  the  three  tests  of  practical 
goodness,  patience,  and  thankful 
humility. 

P)  Do  not  cease  to  pray  for 
you. — Comp.  Eph.  i.  16.  "To 
pray"  (see  Eph.  vi.  18;  Phil.  iv. 
6)  is  the  general  word  for  "  to 
■worship  " ;  "  to  desire  "  indicates 
prayer,  properly  so  called,  asking 
from  God  what  is  requisite  and 
necessary  for  ourselves  or  for 
others. 

The  kno-wledge  of  his  -will. 
— The  "  knowledge  "  here  spoken 
of  is  the  "  full  knowledge,"  to  be 
attained  in  measure  here,  to  be 
made  perfect  in  heaven.  JSee  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12,  "Now  I  know  in  part;  but 
then  shall  I  know  (perfectly)  even 
as  I  am  known."  On  this  word, 
especially  frequent  in  the  Epistles 
of  the  captivity,  see  Note  on  Eph. 
i.  17.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
knowledge  here  praj'ed  for  is  "  the 
knowledge  of  Gods  ivill," — not 
speculation  as  to  the  nature  of 
God,  or  as  to  emanations  from 
Deity,  or  even  as  to  the  reasons 
of  God's  mj'sterious  counsels,  but 
knowledge  of  what  actually  is  His 
■wUl,  both  in  the  dispensation  which 
is  to  be  accepted  in  faith,  and  in 
the  commandments  to  be  obeyed  in 
love.     So  St.  Paul  (in  1  Tim.  i.  4, 


5)  contrasts  ■with  the  "  fables  and 
endless  genealogies "  of  Gnostic 
speculation,  "  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment," "charity  out  of  a  pure 
heart  and  a  good  conscience,  and 
faith  unfeigned." 

In  all  -wisdom  and  spiritual 
understanding. — This  "  know- 
ledge of  God's  will "  is  man's 
"  wisdom."  For  "  wisdom"  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  end  of  life ; 
which  is  (as  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  so  tragically  shows)  vainly 
sought,  if  contemplated  apart  from 
God's  will,  but  found  (see  Eccles. 
xiii.  14  ;  Job  .\xviii.  29  ;  Prov.  i.  7) 
in  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord  "  and  the 
"  keeping  of  His  commandments." 
(On  the  relation  of  the  supreme 
gift  of  wisdom  to  lesser  cognate 
gifts,  see  Note  on  Eph.  i.  8.) 
"  Understanding  "  here  is  properly 
the  faculty  of  spiritual  insight  or 
judgment,  the  speculative  exercise 
of  wisdom,  as  the  "  prudence  "  of 
Eph.  i.  8  is  the  practical.  Hence 
St.  Paul  subjoins  the  practical 
element  at  once  in  the  next  verse. 

(10)  Walk  -worthy  {ivorthily) 
of  the  Lord — Here  St.  Paul 
begins  to  dwell  on  the  practical 
life,  much  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which,  in  Eph.  iv.  1,  he  returns 
from  the  profound  thought  of 
chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  to  the  entreaty 
"  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
with  which  they  are  called."  "  The 
Lord  "  is  here,  as  usual,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  to  -walk  worthy  of 
Him  is  to  have  His  life  reproduced 
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and  Faiience. 


good  work,  and  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  of  God  ; 
^"^  streno-thened    with    all 


might,  according  to  his 
glorious  power,  unto  all 
patience  and  longsufiering 


in  us,  to  follow  His  example,  to 
have  "the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus.'' 
The  "worthiness"  is,  of  course, 
relative  to  our  capacity,  not  abso- 
lute. 

All  pleasing. — The  word  here 
used  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  is  employed 
in  classic  and  Hellenistic  Greek 
to  mean  "a  general  disposition  to 
please" — a  constant  preference  of 
the  will  of  others  before  our  own. 
It  is  here  used  with  tacit  reference 
to  God,  since  towards  Him  alone 
can  it  be  a  safe  guide  of  action. 
Otherwise  it  must  have  the  bad 
sense  which  in  general  usage  was 
attached  to  it.  St.  Paul  emphati- 
cally disowns  and  condemns  the 
temper  of  "  men- pleasing "  (see 
Gal.  i.  10;  Eph.  vi.  6  ;  Col.  iii.  22; 
1  Thess.  ii.  4),  as  incompatible  with 
being  "the  servant  of  Christ."  He 
could,  indeed,  "  be  all  things  to  all 
men  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  22) ;  he  could  bid 
each  man  "please  his  neighbour  for 
his  edihcation"  (Rom.  xv.  12).  But 
the  only  "pleasing"  to  which  the 
whole  life  can  be  conformed  is  (see 
1  Thess.  iv.  1)  the  consideration 
"  how  we  ought  to  walk  and  to 
please  God."  Only  in  subordina- 
tion to  this  can  we  safely  act  on 
the  desire  of  "all  pleasing  "  towards 
men. 

Increasing  in  (or  by)  the 
knowledge  of  God. — The  con- 
text eWdentl}^  shows  that  the  path 
towards  the  knowledge  of  God  here 
indicated  is  not  the  path  of  thought- 
ful speculation,  or  of  meditative 
devotion,  but  the  third  path  co- 
ordinate with  these— the  path  of 


earnest  practice,  of  which  the 
watchword  is,  "  Do,  and  thou  shalt 
know." 

(")  His  glorious  power. — 
Properly,  the  strength  of  His  glory. 
His  glory  being  His  manifesta- 
tion of  Himself  in  love  to  man. 
(Comp.  Eph.  iii.  16,  "According 
to  the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  His 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man.")  On  this 
use  of  "the  glory"  of  God,  fre- 
quent in  these  Epistles,  see  Eph.  i. 
6,  12,  14,  and  Notes  there.  The 
prayer,  however,  in  the  Ephesian 
Epistle  looks  to  "  knowledge  of 
the  love  of  Christ "  as  its  object ; 
the  prayer  here  to  power  of  endur- 
ance of  trial  and  suffering. 

Patience  and  longsuffer- 
ing  with  joyfulness. — (1)  "Pa- 
tience" is  here  "  endurance,"  rather 
than  what  we  usually  call  patience. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  St.  James  (chap. 
i.  3)  as  the  result  of  the  bracing 
effect  of  trial,  and  is  illustrated  by 
the  typical  example  of  Job  (Jas.  v. 
11).  Now  a  glance  at  the  Book  of 
Job  will  show  that,  while  in  respect 
of  physical  trial  he  is  resignation 
itself  (Job  L  21 ;  ii.  10),  j-et  that 
under  the  spiritual  trial,  which  is 
the  great  subject  of  the  book,  he  is 
the  reverse  of  what  is  commonly 
called  patient.  He  endures  and 
conquers,  but  it  is  not  without 
vehement  passion  and  spiritual 
struggles,  occasionally  verging  on 
a  reijining  and  rebellion,  of  which 
he  bitterly  repents  (xli.  6).  (2)  To 
this  "patience,"  therefore,  here  as 
elsewhere  (2  Tim.  iii.  10),  St.  Paul 
adds     "  longsuffering  " — a     word 
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fro7n  Sin 


with  joyfulness  ;  '■^-^  giving 
thanks   nnto   the   Father, 


I  which  hath  made  us  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  in- 


gcncrally  connected  (as  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  4)  with  the  temper  of  gentle- 
ness and  love,  and  coming  much 
nearer  to  the  description  of  our 
ordinaryideaof  a  "patient"  temper, 
■which,  in  its  calm  sweetness  and 
gentleness,  hardly  feels  to  the 
utmost  such  spiritual  trials  as 
vexed  the  rigliteous  soul  of  Job. 
Of  such  longsulfcring  our  Lord's 
bearing  of  the  insults  of  the  Con- 
demnation and  the  cruelties  of  the 
Passion,  when  "  He  was  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  is  the 
perfect  type.  (3)  Yet  even  then 
St.  Paul  is  not  content  without 
"joyfulness"  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  our  Master  (Matt.  v. 
12),  fulfilled  in  Himself  on  the 
cross  (lleb.  xii.  2).  The  ground  of 
Buch  joy,  so  often  shown  in  Chris- 
tian m;atyrdom,  is  given  by  St. 
Peter  (1  Pet.  iv.  13),  "  Pejoice,  in- 
asmuch as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  that  when  His 
glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be 
glad  also  with  exceeding  joy."  Of 
that  joy  St.  Paul  hinibclf  was  a 
bright  example  in  his  present 
captivity.  (See  Phil.  i.  18,  19;  ii. 
17,  18.)  The  words  therefore  form 
a  climax.  "  Patience  "  struggles  and 
endures;  "  longsuffering"  endures 
without  a  struggle  ;  "  joyfulness  " 
endures  and  glories  in  suffering. 

(^-')  Giving  thanks  unto  the 
Pather. — These  words  naturally 
follow  the  words  "with  joyfulness," 
■with  -which,  indeed,  they  may  be 
grammatically  connected.  But  the 
"  thankfulness  "  here  is,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  the  thankfulness  of 
humilitj^  sensible  that  from  the 
Father's  love  we  have  received  all, 
and  can  but  receive. 
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Which  hath  made  us  meet. 

— The  same  word  is  used  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  6,  "  who  hath  made  us  able 
ministers  of  the  new  covenant," 
and  corresponds  to  the  word  "  suf- 
ficient "  in  St.  Paul's  previous 
quet,tion  (2  Cor.  ii.  16),  "Who  is 
sufScient  for  these  things  ?"  The 
reference  is  clearly  to  God's  fore- 
knowledge and  call  (as  in  Rom.  viii. 
29,  30),  in  virtue  of  which  "  we  are 
more  than  conquerors,"  and  "  can- 
not be  separated  from  His  love  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

To  be  partakers  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints.— 
Literally,  for  the  part  (appointed 
to  us)  of  the  lot  of  the  saints.  (Comp. 
Eph.  i.  11,  where,  however,  the 
sense  is  slightly  different.)  The 
"lot"  (like  the  Old  Testament  type 
of  the  share  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
"the  lot  of  their  inheritance  ")  is 
the  place  assigned  to  the  saints 
primarily  by  the  grace  of  God.  It 
may  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
type,  to  be  fought  for ;  but  it  is 
■won  not  by  our  own  arm,  but  by 
"  God's  hand  and  His  arm,  and  the 
light  of  ?lis  countenance,  because 
He  has  a  favour  unto  us"  (Ps.  xliv. 
3).  Hence,  in  accordance  with  St. 
Paul's  usual  teaching  (especially 
emphatic  in  this  and  the  Ephcsian 
Epistle),  the  whole  stress  is  laid  on 
God's  grace,  giving  us  our  lot,  and 
"  making  us  meet"  to  accept  it. 

In  light. — Properly,  in  the  light. 
See  Eph.  iv.  8 — 14 — a  passage 
dwelling  on  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  light,  almost  as  strongly 
and  exhaustively  as  St.  John  him- 
self (1  John  i.  5—7,  et  al.).  "  In 
the  light  "  (opposed  to  "  the  power 
of  darkness  "  in  the  next  verse)  is 
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heritance     of     the     saints 
Chap.    i.    13.  in      light: 

Christ   the    Re-    ,131       i         1     j.i 

fipp.mfir.  ^^'  who    hath 


delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and 
hath    translated    us    into 


in  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

[2.  The  Doctrine  of  Christ. 

(1)  His  Salvation  and  Redemp- 

tion of  us  all  (verses  13, 14). 

(2)  His  Nature  as  the  Image 

OF  THE  Invisible  God,  the 
creator  and  sustainer  of  all 
things  heavenly  and  earthly 
(verses  15 — 17). 

(3)  His     Headship     of     the 

Church  (verse  18). 

(4)  His  Mediation,  reconciling 

all  to  God,  first  generally 
stated,  then  applied  especi- 
ally to  the  Colossians  (verses 
19—23).] 
(13—23)  In  this  we  have  the  great 
characteristic  section  of  this 
Epistle,  distinguished  from  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  by  the  explicit  and 
emphatic  stsess  laid  upon  the 
divine  majesty  of  Christ.  It  cor- 
responds very  closely  v^ith  the 
remarkable  passage  opening  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
Epistles  of  the  preceding  group, 
to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans,  chief  and  almost  exclusive 
prominence  is  given  to  the  uni- 
versal mediation  of  Christ,  as 
justifying  and  sanctifying  all  the 
souls  of  men.  In  these  Epistles 
(this  truth  being  accepted)  we  pass 
on  to  that  which  such  universal 
mediation  necessitates  —  the  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  all 
created  being,  and  as  the  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead.  The 
former  is  the  key-note  of  the 
Ephesian    Epistle  ;    the    latter    is 


dominant  here,  although  the  former 
remains  as  an  undertone ;  as  also 
in  the  great  passage  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  (chap.  ii.  6 — 11), 
speaking  of  Him  as  "  in  the  form 
of  God,"  and  having  "  the  Name 
which  is  above  every  name."  The 
especial  reason  for  St.  Paul's  em- 
phatic assertion  of  the  great  truth 
here  we  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
But  it  is  clear  that  it  comes  natur- 
ally in  the  order  of  revelation, 
leading  up  to  the  full  doctrine  of 
"the  Word"  in  St.  John.  As  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  great  subject  of  the  first 
preaching,  had  to  be  sought  in  the 
Atonement,  so  the  inquiry  into  the 
possibility  of  an  universal  Atone- 
ment led  back  to  the  Incarnation, 
and  to  Christ  as  pre-existent  from 
"  the  beginning  "  in  God. 

(13,  14)  s^Q  enter  on  this  great 
passage,  as  is  natural,  and  accord- 
ant with  St.  Paul's  universal  prac- 
tice, through  that  Uving  and 
practical  truth  of  our  redemption 
in  Christ  Jesus,  which  in  the  earlier 
Epistles  he  had  taught  as  the  one 
thing  needful  (1  Cor.  ii.  2). 

(13)  "rfD^o  hath  delivered  us 
from  the  power  of  darkness. 
—  "Delivered"  is  "rescued," 
properly  applied  to  dragging  a 
person  out  of  battle  or  the  jaws  of 
danger.  "  The  power  of  darkness  " 
(see  Luke  xxii.  53)  is,  of  course, 
the  power  of  evil,  permitted  (see 
Luke  iv.  6)  to  exist,  but  in  itself  a 
usurped  tyranny  (as  Chrysostom 
expresses  it),  not  a  true  "kingdom." 
Salvation  is,  first  of  all,  rescue  from 
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the  kingdom  of  his  dear 
Son :  ^  ^'*'  in  whom  we 
have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  even  the  forgive- 


1  Gr.the 
Hmi  of 
his  love. 


ness  of  sins  :   '"'  who  is  the 
image  of  the   _,       .    „    ,„ 

invisible  UOCl,    Christ  the    true 

the    firstborn  ""^geofGod. 


the  guilt  and  bondage  of  sin,  to 
which  man  has  given  occasion  by 
his  own  choice,  but  which,  once 
admitted,  he  cannot  himself  break. 
It  is  here  described  in  its  first  ori- 
gination from  the  love  of  the  Father. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  llis  only  begotten  Son." 

And  hath  translated  us  . .  . 
— The  word  "  translated"  is  a  word 
properly  applied  to  the  transjjlant- 
ing  of  races,  and  the  settlement  of 
them  in  a  new  home.  Salvation, 
begiui  by  rescue,  is  completed  by 
the  settlement  of  the  rescued  cap- 
tives in  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  two  acts,  indeed,  are  distinct, 
but  inseparable.  Thus  baptism  is 
at  once  "  for  the  remission  of  sins" 
and  an  "  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  God." 

His  dear  Son. — The  original 
is  far  more  striking  and  beautiful. 
It  is,  "  The  Son  of  His  love,"  cor- 
responding to  "  the  beloved  "  of  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  Ephesian 
Epistle  (chap.  i.  6),  but  perhaps 
going  beyond  it.  God  is  love  ;  the 
Son  of  God  is,  therefore,  the  "  Son 
of  His  love,"  partaking  of  and  mani- 
festing this  His  essential  attribute. 

('•*)  In  whom  we  have  .  .  . — 
This  verse  corresponds  verbally  with 
Eph.  i.  7,  where  see  Note.  From 
the  love  of  the  Father,  the  first 
cause  of  salvation,  we  pass  to  the 
efficient  cause  in  the  redemption 
and  propitiation  of  the  Son. 

Verses  15 — 17  pass  from  Christ 
us  our  Mediator  to  Christ  as  He  is 
in  Himself  from  all  eternity,  "  the 


image  of  the  invisible  God,"  and  as 
He  is  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth.  What 
was  before  implied  is  now  ex- 
plicitly asserted  ;  what  was  before 
emphatically  asserted  is  now  taken 
for  granted,  and  made  the  stepping- 
stone  to  yet  higher  and  more  mys- 
terious truth. 

(15)  The  image  of  the  invi- 
sible God. —  This  all-important 
clause  needs  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination.    We  note  accordingly 

(1)  that  the  word  "  image  "  (like 
the  word  "  form,"  Phil.  ii.  6,  7)  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  for  real 
and  essential  embodiment,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  likeness. 
Thus  in  Heb.  x.  1  we  read,  "The 
law,  having  a  shadow  of  good- 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very 
image  of  the  things  ;  "  we  note  also 
in  Rom.  i.  23  the  distinction  between 
the  mere  outward  "likeness"  and 
the  "  image  "  which  it  represented ; 
we  find  in  1  Cor.  xv.  49  that  the 
"  image  of  the  earthly  "  and  "  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  "  Adam  de- 
note actual  identity  of  nature  with 
both ;  and  in  2  Cor.  iii.  18  the 
actual  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
heart  is  described  as  *'  changing  us 
from  glory  to  glory "  into  "  the 
image"    of    the    glorified    Christ. 

(2)  Next  we  observe  that  although, 
speaking  popularly,  St.  Paul  in  1 
Cor.  xi.  7  calls  man  "the  image 
and  glory  of  God,"  yet  the  allusion 
is  to  Gen.  i.  26,  28,  where  man  is 
said,  with  stricter  accuracy,  to  be 
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made  "  after  the  imago  of  God  " 
(as  in  Eph.  iv.  '2-1,  "  created  after 
Grod  "),  and  this  more  accurate  ex- 
pression is  used  in  chap.  iii.  10  of 
this  Epistle,  "renewed  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him." 
Who  then,  or  what,  is  the  "  image 
of  God,"  after  which  man  is 
created?  St.  Paul  here  emphati- 
cally (as  in  2  Cor.  iv.  4  parentheti- 
cally) answers  "  Christ,"  as  the  Son 
of  God,  "  firsthorn  before  crea- 
tion." The  same  truth  is  conveyed 
in  a  different  form,  clearer  (if  pos- 
sible) even  than  this,  in  Heb.  i.  3, 
where  "  the  Son  "  is  said  to  be  not 
only  "  the  brightness  of  the  glory 
of  the  Father,"  but  "the  express 
image  of  His  Person."  For  the 
word  "  express  image"  is  character 
in  the  original,  used  here  (as  when 
we  speak  of  the  alphabetical  "  char- 
acters") to  signify  the  visible 
drawn  image,  and  the  word  "  Per- 
son "  is  substance  or  essence.  (3) 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  at 
this  time  in  the  Platonising  Judaism 
of  Philo,  "the  Word"  was  called 
the  eternal  "  image  of  God."  (See 
passages  quoted  in  Dr.  Lightf cot's 
note  on  this  passage.)  This  expres- 
sion was  not  peculiar  to  him ;  it 
was  but  a  working  out  of  that 
personification  of  the  "  wisdom  of 
God,"  of  which  we  have  a  magnifi- 
cent example  in  Prov.  viii.  22 — 30, 
and  of  which  we  trace  the  effect  in 
the  Alexandrine  Book  of  "Wis- 
dom" (vii.  25,  2G).  "Wisdom  is 
the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
a  pure  stream  from  the  glory  of  the 
Most  High — the  brightness  of  the 
everlasting  light,  the  unspotted 
mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  image  of  His  goodness."  It 
seems  to  have  represented  in  the 
Jewish  schools  the  idea  complemen- 
tary to  the  ordinary  idea  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  Jewish  world.    Just 


as  St.  John  took  up  the  vague  idea 
of  "  the  Word,"  and  gave  it  a  clear 
divine  personality  in  Christ,  so  St. 
Paul  seems  to  act  here  in  relation 
to  the  other  phrase,  used  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  Word.  In  Christ 
he  fixes  in  solid  reality  the  floating 
vision  of  the  "  image  of  God."  (4) 
There  is  an  emphasis  on  the  words 
"of  the  invisible  God."  Now, 
since  the  whole  context  shows  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  external  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  ancient  inter- 
preters (of  whom  Chrysostom  may 
be  taken  as  the  type)  argued  that 
the  image  of  the  in\'isible  must  be 
also  invisible.  But  this  seems  op- 
posed to  the  whole  idea  of  the  word 
"  image,"  and  to  its  use  in  the  New 
Testament  and  elsewhere.  The 
true  key  to  this  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  John  i.  18, 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only  begotten  Son " 
(here  is  the  remarkable  reading, 
"the  only  begotten  God  ''),  "  wlio 
is  in  the  iDOsora  of  the  Father,  He 
hath  revealed  Him."  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future  revelation  of  God- 
head, Christ,  even  as  pre-existent, 
is  called  "  The  image  of  the  invisible 
God." 

The  firstborn  of  every 
creatvire  (of  all  creation). — (1) 
As  to  the  sense  of  this  clause.  The 
grammatical  construction  here  will 
bear  either  the  rendering  of  our 
version,  or  the  rendering  "  begotten 
before  all  creation,"  whence  comes 
the  "begotten  before  all  worlds" 
of  the  Nieene  creed.  But  the 
whole  context  shows  that  the  latter 
is  unquestionably  the  true  render- 
ing. For,  as  has  been  remarked 
from  ancient  times.  He  is  said  to 
be  "  begotten  "  and  not  "  created  :  " 
next  He  is  emphatically  spoken  of 
below  as  He  "  by  whom  all  things 
were  created,"  who  is  "  before  all 
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of  every  creature  :  ^^®  for  by 
him  were  all  things  created, 
that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that   are  in  earth,  visible 


and  invisible,  whether  they 
be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers  : 
all  things  were  created  by 


things,"  and  "  in  whom  all  things 
consist."  (2)  As  to  the  order  of  idea. 
In  Himself  He  is  "  the  image  of 
God "  from  all  eternity.  From 
this  essential  conception,  by  a 
natural  contrast,  the  thought  im- 
mediately passes  on  to  distinction 
from,  and  priority  to,  all  created 
being.  Exactly  in  this  same  order 
of  idea,  we  have  in  Heb.  i.  2,  3, 
"  By  whom  also  He  made  the 
worlds  .  .  .  upholding  all  things 
by  the  word  of  His  power ;  "  and 
in  John  i.  3,  "  All  things  were  made 
by  Him ;  and  without  Him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made." 
Here  St.  Paul  indicates  this  idea  in 
the  words  "  firstborn  before  all  crea- 
tion," and  works  it  out  in  the 
verses  following.  (3)  As  to  the 
name  ^'■firstborn  "  itself.  It  is  used 
of  the  Messiah  as  an  almost  techni- 
cal name  (derived  from  Pss.  ii.  7  ; 
Ixxxix.  28),  as  is  shown  in  Heb.  i. 
6,  "  when  He  bringeth  the  first- 
begotten  into  the  world."  In  trac- 
ing the  Messianic  line  of  promise 
we  notice  that,  while  the  Messiah 
is  always  true  man,  "the  seed  of 
Abraham,"  "  the  son  of  David," 
yet  on  Him  are  accumulated  attri- 
butes too  high  for  any  createdbeing 
(as  in  Isa.  ix.  6).  He  is  declared 
to  be  an  "  Emmanuel  "  God  with 
us ;  and  His  kingdom  a  visible 
manifestation  of  God.  Hence  the 
idea  contained  in  the  word  "  first- 
born "  is  not  only  sovereignty 
above  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  " 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  28 ;  comp.  Dan.  vii. 
13,  14),  but  also  likeness  to  God 
and  priority  to  all  created  being. 


(4)  As  to  the  union  of  the  two  clauses. 
In  the  first  we  have  the  declara- 
tion of  His  eternal  unity  with  God — 
all  that  was  completely  embodied  in 
the  declaration  of  the  "  Word  who 
is  God,"  up  to  which  all  the  higher 
Jewish  speculations  had  led  ;  in  the 
second  we  trace  the  distinctness  of 
His  Person,  as  the  "begotten  of 
the  Father,"  the  true  Messiah  of 
Jewish  hopes,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  co-eternal  Son  to  the 
Father.  The  union  of  the  two 
marks  the  assertion  of  Christian 
mystery,  as  against  rationalising 
systems,  of  the  tj^e  of  Arianism 
on  one  side,  of  Sabellianism  on  the 
other. 

(16)  For  by  him  ...  all 
things  "were  created  by 
(through)  him,  and  for  {to)  him. 
— Carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
ceding clause  with  accumulated 
emphasis,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  all 
creation  as  ha'V'ing  taken  place  "  by 
Him,"  " through  Him,"  and  "for 
Him."  Now  we  note  that  in  Rom.  xi. 
36,  St.  Paul,  in  a  burst  of  adora- 
tion, declares  of  the  Father  that 
"  from  Him,  and  through  Him,  and 
to  Him,  are  all  things ; "  and  in  Heb. 
ii.  1 0  the  Father  is  spoken  of  as  One 
"  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for 
whom  are  all  things"  (the  word 
"  for  whom  "  being  different  from 
the  word  so  rendered  here,  but 
virtually  equivalent  to  it).  Hence 
we  observe  that  the  Apostle  here 
takes  up  a  phrase  belonging  only  to 
Godhead  and  usually  applied  to 
the  Father,  and  distinctly  applies 
it  to  Christ,  but  with  tho  signifi- 
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him,  and  for  him  :  '"^ancl 
he  is  before  all  things,"  and 


a  1  Cor.  8. 
6;  John 
1.3. 


by  him  all  things  consist. 
^'®^  And  he  is  the  head  of 


cant  change  of  "  from  whom  "  into 
"  in  whom."  The  usual  language 
of  holy  Scripture  as  to  the  Father 
is  "  from  whom,"  and  as  to  the  Son 
"through  whom,"  are  all  things. 
Thus  we  have  in  Heb.  i.  2,  "through 
whom  He  made  the  world ;  "  and 
in  John  i.  3 — 10,  "  All  things  were 
made  " — "  the  world  was  made  " — 
"  through  Him."  Here,  however, 
St.  Paul  twice  adds  "in  whom," 
just  as  he  had  used  "in  whom  "  of 
God  in  his  sermon  at  Athens  (Acts 
xvii.  28),  probably  conveying  the 
idea,  foreshadowed  in  the  Old 
Testament  description  of  the  divine 
"Wisdom,"  that  in  His  divine 
mind  lay  the  germ  of  the  creative 
design  and  work,  and  indirectly 
condemning  by  anticipation  the 
fancy  of  incipient  Gnosticism,  that 
He  was  but  an  inferior  emanation 
or  agent  of  the  Supreme  God. 

In  heaven,  and  .  •  .  earth 
.  .  . — Here  again  there  is  a  reit- 
eration of  earnest  emphasis.  "  All 
things  in  heaven  and  earth"  is  the 
ancient  phrase  for  all  creation. 
Then,  lest  this  phrase  should  be 
restricted  to  the  sublunary  sphere, 
he  adds  "  visible  and  invisible." 
Lastly,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tone  of  these  Epistles,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  worship 
of  angels  introduced  into  Colosste, 
he  dwells,  like  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  the 
superiority  of  our  Lord  to  all  an- 
gelic natures,  whether  they  be 
"  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers."  (Comp.  Eph. 
i.  21  ;  Phil.  h.  9,  10.) 

Thrones,  or  dominions  .  .  . 
— Compare  the  enumeration  in 
Eph.  i.  21.     The  word  peculiar  to 


this  passage  is  "thrones,"  which  in 
all  the  various  speculations  as  to 
the  hierarchy  of  heaven,  naturally 
represents  the  first  place  of  dignity 
and  nearness  to  the  Throne  of  God. 
(Comp.  Rev.  iv.  4, "  Round  about  the 
throne  four-and-twenty  thrones.") 
But  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  attach  distinctive  meanings 
to  those  titles,  and  trace  out  their 
order.  If  St.  Paul  alludes  at  all  to 
the  Rabbinical  hierarchies,  he  (prob- 
ably with  deliberate  intention) 
takes  their  titles  without  attending 
to  their  fanciful  orders  and  mean- 
ings. Whatever  they  mean,  if  they 
mean  anything,  all  are  infinitely 
below  the  glory  of  Christ.  (See 
Note  on  Eph.  i.  21.) 

11")  He  is  before  all  things. 
— The  words  "He^js"  are  both 
emiDhatic.  He,  and  He  only,  is; 
all  else  is  created.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  refer  to  the  "  I  am "  of 
Eternal  existence,  as  claimed  by  our 
Lord  for  Himself.  "  Before  Abra- 
ham was,  lam"  (John  viii.  58;  comp. 
also  John  i.  15).  Hence  the  word 
"before"  should  be  taken,  not  of  su- 
preme dignity,  but  of  pre-existence. 

By  him  all  things  consist. 
— That  is,  hold  together  in  unity, 
obeying  the  primaeval  law  of  their 
being.  In  this  clause  is  attributed 
to  our  Lord,  not  only  the  creative 
act,  but  also  the  constant  sustaining 
power,  "in  which  all  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being,"  and  which,  even 
less  than  the  creative  agency,  can 
be  supposed  to  be  a  derivative  and 
finite  power,  such  as  that  of  the 
Demiurgus  of  Gnostic  speculation. 


(18-20)  In  these   verses  St.   Paul 
returns  from  dwelling  on  the  eternal 
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of  the  Church, 


the  body,  the  church  :  who 
Chap.  i.  18-20.  is  the  begin- 
Christ  the  Hrad  jjinpr,  the  first- 
of    the    Church   ,       °  c 

and  Mediator.        born       trom 


1  Or, 

it}iiong 
all. 


the  dead ;  that  in  all  ^ 
tilings  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence.  ^"^^^  For  it 
pleased    the    Father    that 


nature  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
describe  Ilim  in  His  mediatorial 
office  as  Son  of  jMan,  becoming  the 
"  Head  "  of  all  humanity,  as  called 
into  "  His  body,  the  Church."  In 
this  he  touches  on  a  doctrine  more 
f  uUy  developed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  (See  Eph.  i.  1 0,  20,  22 ; 
ii.  19,  21;  iv.  15,  16.)  But  still, 
as  has  been  already  noted,  there  is 
in  this  Epistle  more  stress  on  the 
supreme  dignity  of  the  Head,  as  in 
the  other  more  on  the  unity,  and 
blessing,  and  glory  of  the  Body. 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  this. 
His  mediatorial  office,  there  is 
throughout  a  mysterious  analogy 
to  His  eternal  sonship.  In  both  He 
is  "the  Head,"  first,  of  universal 
creation,  next  of  the  new  creation 
in  His  Church ;  He  is  "  the  begin- 
ning," in  the  one  case  in  eternity, 
in  the  other  in  time ;  He  is  "  the 
firstborn,"  now  in  Eternal  Son- 
ship,  now  in  the  Kesurrection 
making  Him  the  new  life  of  man- 
kind. 

(18)  He  is  the  head.  — "He" 
is  again  emphatic.  "  He  who  is 
the  image  of  God,  He  also  is  the 
Head."  (On  the  title  itself,  see 
Eph.i.  22.) 

The  beginning. — Chrysostom 
reads  here  a  kindred  word,  the  first- 
fruits.  The  reading  is  no  doubt  a 
gloss,  but  an  instructive  one.  It 
shows  that  the  reference  is  to 
Christ,  as  being  in  His  humanity 
"  the  first  ijrinciple "  of  the  new 
life  to  us — the  "  firstfruits  "  from 
the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23),  and 


"  the  bringer  of  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light"  (2  Tim.  i.  10). 

The  firstborn  from  the 
dead. — The  same  title  is  given  to 
Him  in  Rev.  i.  5.  In  his  sermon 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  33), 
St.  Paul  quotes  the  passage,  "  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begot- 
ten thee,"  as  fulfilled  in  that  "  He 
raised  up  Jesus  again."  (Comp. 
Heb.  V.  5.)  In  Rom.  i.  4  he 
speaks  of  Christ  as  "declared"  (or, 
defined)  "  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead."  The  Resurrection  is  (so  to 
speak)  His  second  birth,  the  begin- 
ning of  that  exaltation  which  is 
contrasted  with  His  first  birth  on 
earth  in  great  humility,  and  of  His 
entrance  on  the  glory  of  His  media- 
torial kingdom.  (See  Eph.i.  20—23, 
where  the  starting-point  of  all 
His  exaltation  is  again  placed  in 
the  Resurrection.) 

That  in  all  things  he 
might  .  .  . — Literally,  Tltat  in 
all  things  He  might  become  pre- 
eminent. The  words,  "  He  might 
become,"  are  opposed  to  the  "  He 
is "  above.  They  refer  to  the 
exaltation  of  His  humanity,  so 
gloriously  described  in  Phil.  ii. 
9 — 11.  Thus  absolutely  in  His 
divine  nature,  relatively  to  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  in  his  human- 
ity. He  is  "  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
first  and  the  last"  (Rev.  i.  8,  11, 
17). 

(19)  For  it  pleased  the 
Father. — (1)  The  construction  is 
doubtful.    There  is  nothing  corre- 
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Fulness  Dwells. 


in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell ;  '''^^and,  having  made- 
peace^   through  the  blood 


1  Or, 

making 
pence. 


of  his  cross,  hj  him  to  re- 
concile all  things  unto  him- 
self; by  him,  I  say,  whether 


spending  to  "  the  Father  "  in  the 
original.  Our  rendering-  involves 
the  supply  of  the  nominative  God, 
i.e.,  "the  Father,"  or  Christ  to  the 
verb,  so  that  the  sentence  may  run, 
the  Father  or  Christ  determined  of  His 
good  pleasure  that,  &c.  The  supply 
of  the  nominative  "Christ"  is  easier 
grammatically;  but  it  accords  ill 
with  the  invariable  reference  of  all 
things,  both  by  our  Lord  Himself 
and  His  Apostles,  ultimately  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Father.  More- 
over, the  verb  is  so  constantly  used 
of  God  that  the  supply  of  the 
nominative  "  God,''  though  unex- 
ampled, is  far  from  inadmissible. 
The  simplest  grammatical  construc- 
tion would,  indeed,  be  to  take  "the 
fulness"  as  the  nominative,  and 
render  for  in  Him  all  the  fulness  {of 
God)  was  pleased  to  dwell.  But  the 
personification  of  "  the  fulness," 
common  in  Gnostic  speculation,  is 
hardly  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  render- 
ing of  our  version  (which  is  usually 
adopted)  is  to  be  preferred;  espe- 
cially as  it  suits  better  with  the 
following  verse.  (2)  The  sense  is, 
however,  quite  clear,  and  is  enforced 
by  chap.  ii.  9,  "In  Him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
liodily."  On  the  word  "  fulness  " 
[pleroma),  see  Note  on  Eph.  i.  23. 
The  "fulness  of  the  Godhead"  is 
the  essential  nature,  comprising  all 
the  attributes,  of  Godhead.  The 
indwelling  of  sucli  Deity  in  the 
humanity  of  Christ  is  the  ground 
of  all  His  exaltation  as  the  "Head," 
"the  beginning,"  the  "firstborn 
from    the    dead,"    and    the  trium- 


phant King,  on  which  St.  Paul  had 
already  dwelt.  By  it  alone  can  He 
be  the  ti-ue  Mediator  between  God 
and  man. 

(-<')  Having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 
— On  this  verse,  where  St.  Paul  re- 
tiu-ns  to  the  subject  of  the  Atone- 
ment, with  which  he  began,  comp. 
Eph.  ii.  13 — 18,  and  Notes  there. 
In  the  Ephesian  Epistle  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  fuller,  and  in 
one  point  more  comprehensive,  viz., 
in  bringing  out  emphatically  the 
unity  of  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike,  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
their  unity  with  Christ.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  passage  in- 
volves deeper  and  more  mysterious 
teaching  in  this — that  it  includes 
in  the  reconciliation  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  not  merely  all  humanity, 
but  "  all  things,  whether  things  on 
earth  or  things  in  heaven."  This 
is,  indeed,  only  a  fuller  exposition  of 
the  truth  that  "  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  (the  kosmos) 
to  Himself"  (2  Cor.  v.  19);  and 
that  "  the  whole  creation  waiteth," 
"in  constant  expectation,"  "for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God,"  and  "  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  (Rom.  viii.  19—21).  But  it  is 
couched  in  more  distinct  and 
striking  terms,  opening  to  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  infinite  scope,  not 
merely  of  our  Lord's  Mediatorship, 
but  of  His  Atonement,  which,  while 
it  almost  bewilders,  yet  satisfies  the 
thoughtful  understanding,  and  more 
than  satisfies  an  adoring  faith.     As 
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they  be  things  in  earth,  or 
things  in  heaven.     *^-''  And 
that 

Oiap. 


you, 

21—23.  "^ 

The  salvation  of  were 

the  Colossians  in  time 
Him.  , 

a  t  e  d 


some- 

alien- 

and 

enemies  in  your  mind  by 
wicked    works,  ^   yet   now 


1  Or.  by 

your 
mind  in 
wicked 
war/cs. 


hath  he  reconciled  '^'  in 
the  body  of  his  flesh 
through  death,  to  present 
you  holy  and  unblameable 
and  unrejjroveable  in  his 
sight  :  '-^^  if  ye  continue  in 
the  faith  grounded  and 
settled,  and  be  not  moved 


there  seems  to  be  a  physical  unity 
in  the  universe,  if  we  may  believe 
the  guesses  of  science,  so  says  Holy 
Scripture,  there  is  a  moral  and  spi- 
ritual unity  also  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Verses  21 — 23  apply  this  truth  of 
the  Mediatorial  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  especial  case  of 
the  Colossians.  The  subject  here 
touched  is  more  fully  worked  out  in 
Eph.  ii.  1,  2, 11 — 18  ;  the  alienation 
is  there  described,  as  not  only  from 
God,  but  from  His  covenanted 
people ;  the  reconciliation  is  with 
God  and  man  in  one  great  unity. 

(21)  Alienated. — Not  naturally 
aliens,  but  estranged.  (See  Note 
on  Eph.  ii.  12.) 

By  wicked  ■works. — Properly, 
in  your  ivicked  works.  The  enmitj' 
of  heart  is  not  properly  caused  by 
wicked  works,  but  shown  in  them, 
and  probably  intensified  by  reflex 
action  through  them. 

(--)  In  the  body  of  his  flesh. 
— There  seems  to  be  some  emphasis 
on  the  word  "  flesh,"  just  as  in  the 
parallel  of  Eph.  ii.  16, the  expression 
is  "  in  one  body,"  with  a  character- 
istic emphasis  on  the  word  "  one," 
suiting  the  genius  of  the  passage. 
The  meaning  is,  of  course.  His 
natural  body,  as  distinguished  from 
His  mystic  Body  spoken  of  above 
(verse  18).    But  this  is  no  sufiBcient 


reason  for  the  use  of  this  phrase,  for 
there  could  be  no  confusion  between 
them  in  this  passage.  Hence, 
without  ascribing  to  the  word 
"  flesh  "  a  distinctly  polemical  in- 
tention, we  may  not  unnaturally 
suppose  that  there  was  present  to 
St.  Paul's  mind  the  thought  of  the 
Gnosticism,  which  depreciated  the 
body  as  evil,  and  which  must  have 
always  inclined  to  the  idea  that 
' '  Jesus  Christ  had  not  come  in  the 
flesh "  (1  John  iv.  2,  3) ;  and 
that  the  presence  of  this  thought 
induced  some  special  emphasis  in 
his  language. 

Holy  and  unblameable  and 
unreproveable.  —  See  Note  on 
Eph.  i.  4.  The  word  "  to  present " 
is  used  both  in  a  sacrificial  sense  (as 
in  Rom.  xii.  1)  and  in  the  sense  of 
introduction  and  presentation  (as  of 
a  bride,  see  Eph.  v.  27).  The  words 
"  holy  and  unblameable,"  i.e., 
"without  blemish,"  suit  the  for- 
mer sense.  But  "  unreproveable  " 
is  incongruous  with  it,  and  the 
parallel  passage  (Eph.  ii.  18)  speaks 
of  "access"  or  introduction  to  the 
Father. 

(^3)  if_ — "phg  word  as  in  Eph.  iii. 
2,  iv.  21  (where  see  Notes),  conveys 
a  supjjosition  hardly  hypothetical — 
"  If,  as  I  presume ;  "  "  If,  as  I 
trust."  St.  Paul  cannot  refrain 
from  needful  warning,  but  he  re- 
fuses to  anticipate  failure. 
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away  from  the  hope  of  the 
gospel,  which  ye  have 
heard,  and  which  was 
preached  to  every  creatiire 
which  is  under  heaven ; 
whereof  I  Paul  am  made 
a    minister ;    '^^  who   now 


rejoice  in  my  suflferings  for 
you,    and    fill  „,       •    „,    „. 

*l    ^      1  •    u    Chap.  1.   24-26. 
up  that  which    The    mission    of 

is    behind     of   ^*-    ^'aul,    in 
lb     Deilina     OI    suffering    and 

the  afflictions    preacliing  to  the 
i;     /^i     ■   J.      •       Gentiles. 

or    (Jhrist    m 

my   flesh    for    his   body's 


Grounded. — Built  on  the  foun- 
dation. Comp.  Eph.  ii.  20,  "built 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  Jesus  Chi-ist  Himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone." 

Settled. — The  result  of  being  so 
grounded.  The  word  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  but  without  meta- 
phorical association,  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
58,  "  stedfast,  unmoveable,"  as  here 
"  settled  and  not  being  moved." 

The  hope. — See  Note  on  verse 
5.  Here,  as  there,  great  emphasis 
is  laid  on  "  hope."  But  here  there 
may  possibly  be  reference  to  some 
ideas  (like  those  spoken  of  in  2  Tim. 
ii.  18)  that  "  the  resurrection  was 
past  already,"  and  that  the  hope  of 
a  true  resurrection  and  a  real  hea- 
ven was  either  a  delusion  or  a 
metaphor. 

Every  creature  -which  is 
under  heaven.  —  Comp.  our 
Lord's  command-  "  Preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  "  (Mark 
xvi.  15).  In  idea  and  capacity  the 
gospel  is  literally  universal;  al- 
though in  actual  reality  such  uni- 
versality can  only  be  claimed  by  a 
natural  hyperbole. 

[3.  The  Mission  of  St.  Paul. 

As  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  a 
minister  of  the  newly  re- 
vealed mystery  of  their 
salvation,  testifying  to  all 
alike  by  suffering  and  by 
preaching,    in    order     "  to 


present  all  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (verses  24 — 29).] 

(24-29)  Here  (as  in  Eph.  iii.,  in 
the  same  connection)  Sb.  Paul 
dwells  on  his  own  mission  to  set 
forth  the  universal  gospel  to  the 
Gentiles.  In  the  Ephesian  Epistle 
this  declaration  is  made  a  direct 
introduction  to  practical  exhorta- 
tion (comp.  chaps,  iv.,  v.,  vi.)  ; 
here  it  leads  up  to  the  earnest 
remonstrance  against  speculative 
errors  in  chap,  ii.,  which  precedes 
a  similar  practical  exhortation.  In 
both  cases  he  dwells  on  the  com- 
mittal to  him  of  a  special  dispensa- 
tion ;  in  both  he  rejoices  in  suffer- 
ing as  a  means  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence; in  both  cases  he  declares 
the  one  object  to  be  the  presentation 
of  each  man  perfect  before  Christ. 

(24)  ■W'ho  now  rejoice. — In  the 
true  reading  of  the  original  there 
is  no  relative  pronoun.  The  sen- 
tence starts  with  emfihatic  abrupt- 
ness, "  Now  (at  this  moment)  I 
rejoice"  (just  as  in  2  Cor.  vii.  9). 
In  all  the  three  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity  this  same  rejoicing  ia 
declared  in  himself  and  urged  on 
his  brethren.  In  Eph.  iii.  13,  "I 
desire  that  ye  faint  not  at  my 
tribulations  for  you,  which  is  your 
glory;"  in  Phil.  ii.  17,  "Yea,  if 
I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and 
service   of    your  faith,  I  joy,  and 
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sake,  which  is  the  church  : ;  |  ^^'  whereof  I  am    made   a 


rejoice  with  you  all.  For  the  same 
cause  do  yo  also  joy,  and  rejoice 
with  me."  There,  as  here,  the 
rejoicing  is  in  suffering,  not  in 
itself,  not  solely  because  it  is  borne 
with  and  for  Christ,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Church. 
Here,  however,  this  idea  is  ex- 
pressed with  far  greater  emphasis. 
Fill  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afQietions  of 
Christ. — The  sense  of  this  passage 
is  at  first  sight  startling,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  thought  diffi- 
cult or  doubtful,  had  not  false 
inferences  from  it  tempted  men  to 
shrink  from  the  obvious  meaning. 
Now,  (1)  the  "  afflictions  of  Christ " 
is  a  phrase  not  used  elsewhere ; 
for  "  affliction  "  (properly,  hard 
(iiid  flailing  presstire)  is  the  ordinary 
burden  of  life,  and  is  generally 
spoken  of  only  as  coming  on  His 
servants.  But,  like  the  common 
phrase,  "the  sufferings  of  Christ" 
(2  Cor.  i.  5;  Phil.  iii.  10  ;  1  Pet. 
iv.  15;  V.  1),  it  must  mean  the 
afflictions  which  He  endured.  It  is 
true,  as  has  been  thoughtfully 
suggested  (see  Chrysostom  and 
others  on  the  passage),  that  we  are 
to  count  as  His  the  afflictions  of 
His  Church ;  but  still,  even  if  we 
are  to  include  these  indirect  afflic- 
tions, we  cannot  possibly  exclude 
the  direct.  Next,  (2)"  St.  Paul 
expressly  says  (in  the  full  force  of 
the  original)  that  "  he  fills  up 
instead  "  of  his  Master,  what  is  still 
left  unfinished  of  his  Master's 
afflictions.  (See  the  passages  quoted 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  note  on 
this  verse.)  He  declares,  i.e.,  that, 
succeeding  to  the  suftering  of 
Christ,  he  carries  it  out  for  the 
sake  of  His  body  the  Church.  This 


is,  indeed,  nothing  hut  a  clearer 
and  more  striking  expression  of  the 
truth  conveyed  in  2  Cor.  i.  5,  "The 
sufferings  of  Christ  overflow  to 
us,"  so  that  we  bear  our  part,  in 
addition  to  the  full  measure  which 
He  bore  ;  and  even  in  the  commoner 
expression,  to  be  "  partaker  of 
Christ's  sufferings"  (Phil.  iii.  10; 
1  Pet.  iv.  13),  or  "to  drink  of  His 
cup  and  be  baptized  with  His 
baptism"  (Matt.  xx.  22,  23).  But, 
(3)  looking  to  the  meaning  and  use 
of  the  word  "afflictions,"  we  note 
that  "  the  afflictions  of  Christ " 
must  be  His  sufferings  on  earth 
considered  simpty  as  a  pai-t  — 
though  immeasurably  the  chief  part 
— of  the  burden  of  humanity  in  a 
sinful  world.  They  represent,  not 
the  Cross  of  Atonement,  on  which 
He  alone  could  suffer  —  and  in 
which  any  reader  of  St.  Paul  must 
find  it  al)surd  to  suppose  that  he 
would  claim  the  slightest  share — 
but  the  Cross  of  struggle  against 
sin  even  to  death,  which  He  ex- 
pressly bade  us  "  take  up  if  we 
would  follow  Him."  This  He  has 
still  left  "behind";  this,  in  His 
strength,  every  one  of  His  servants 
bears,  partly  for  himself,  partly 
also  for  others.  In  the  former  light 
St.  Paul  says,  "  The  world  is 
crucified  to  me,  and  I  to  the  world  " 
(Gal.  vi.  14)  ;  in  the  latter  he 
claims  it  as  his  highest  privilege 
"  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of 
the  afflictions  of  Christ  for  His 
body,  which  is  the  Church." 

In  my  flesh  for  his  body's 
sake. — There  is  obviously  an  anti- 
thesis here.  St.  Paul  suffers  in  hia 
natural  body  for  the  mystical  Body 
of  Christ. 

(Jo)  Whereof  I  am  made  (or, 
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t/te  Gentiles. 


iinnister,  according  to  the 
dispensation  of  God  which 
is  given  to  me  for  you,  to 
fulfil  the  word  of  God ;  ^ 
^^^^  even  the  mystery  which 
hath  been  hid  from  ages 
and  from  generations,  but 


1  Or. 

fully  to 
preach 


now  is  made  manifest  to 
his  saints  :  "-^"^  to  whom 
God  would   make   known 


u'^d  of  what  is  the  riches  of  the 
«'d,     :  glory    of    this   mystery    a- 


R..1U. 
15.  ]9. 
2  Or, 
avtong 


mong  the  Gentiles  ;  which 
is  Christ  in  you,^  the  hope 


became)  a  minister. — Above  (in 
verse  23)  St.  Paul  describes  himself 
as  a  "  minister  of  the  Gospel," 
here  as  a  "  minister  (or,  servant)  of 
the  Church."  Elsewhere  he  is 
always  the  "  minister  of  God,"  and 
"  of  Christ  " ;  here  of  the  Church, 
as  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  so 
indissolubly  united  with  Christ. 

The  dispensation  of  God. 
— See  Eph.  iii.  2 — 9,  and  Notes 
there.  The  reference  is  to  his 
peculiar  "  Apostleship  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." 

To  fulfil. — The  marginal  read- 
ing and  reference  to  liom.  xv.  19 
give  the  explanation  of  the  word 
"  fuUy  to  preach  the  Word  of  God" 
— to  be  a  messenger  of  the  perfect 
revelation,  which  had  now  un- 
folded what  was  previously  a  hidden 
"mystery." 

(26)  Tiie  mystery.  —  On  the 
Scriptural  sense  of  the  word  "  mys- 
tery," and  its  relation  to  the  modern 
use  of  the  word,  see  Note  on  Eph. 
i.  9.  In  this  passage,  perhaps, 
most  of  all,  it  is  defined  with  per- 
fect clearness,  as  "a  secret  long 
hidden,  and  now  revealed." 

(27)  To  whom  God  -would — 
i.e. ,  God  willed.  The  expression  is 
emphatic.  It  was  of  God's  own 
pleasure,  inscrutable  to  man.  So 
in  Eph.  i.  9  we  read,  "  the  mystery 
of  His  will."  Note  also,  in  Eph. 
i.  4 — 6,  the  repeated  reference  to  the 
predestination  of  God  in  His  love. 


The  riches  of  the  glory. — 

See  Eph.  i.  18;  iii.  16;  and  Notes 
there. 

Which  is  Christ  in  you. — 
This  mystery  specially  committed 
to  St.  Paul  to  declare  is,  in  Ejib. 
iii.  6,  defined  thus,  "  That  the 
Gentiles  should  be  (or,  are)  fellow- 
heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and 
partakers  of  His  promise  in  Chi-ist 
by  the  gospel  " ;  and  the  nature  of 
this  promise  is  explained  below, 
' '  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith."  Here  the  mystery 
itself  is  boldly  defined  as  "  Christ 
in  you ;  "  just  as  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  17, 
according  to  one  interpretation  of 
that  difficult  passage,  ' '  the  mystery 
of  godliness"  is  Christ  Himself, 
"  who  was  manifest,"  &c.  Here 
we  have  again  a  significant  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  between 
the  characteristic  ideas  of  the  two 
Epistles.  In  the  Ephesian  Epistle 
the  unity  of  all  in  God's  covenant 
is  first  put  forth,  and  then  explained 
as  dependent  on  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  the  heart.  Here  the 
"Christ  in  j'ou"  is  all  in  all;  the 
unity  of  all  men  in  Him  is  an 
inference,  but  one  which  the  readers 
of  the  Epistle  are  left  to  draw  for 
themselves.  On  the  gi-eat  idea 
itself,  in  the  purely  individual 
relation,  see  Phil.  i.  21,  and  also 
Gal.  ii.  20  ;  in  the  more  general 
form  see  Kom.  viii.  10;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
5 ;  Gal.  iv.  19. 
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for  Colosme 


of  glory :  '-'*'  whom  we 
preach,  warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in 
all  wisdom  ;  that  we  may 
present  every  man  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus  :  '-^^  where- 
unto  I  also  labour,  striving 
according  to  his  working, 


which      worketh     in     me 
mightily. 

CHAPTER  II.— ("For 
I  would  that   -,,         ..    ,    . 

,  ,  Chap.     u.    1  —  4. 

ye  knew  what    St.   Paul's  anxi- 

great  COnniCt     loggians  and  the 
I     have     for    sister  churches. 


The  hope  of  (the)  glory. — So 
in  1  Tim.  i.  1,  "  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  our  hope."  "  The 
glory  "  is  the  glorified  state  of  per- 
fection in  heaven,  wrapt  in  the 
communion  with  God,  and  so 
"changed  from  glory  to  glory." 
Again  we  note  (as  in  verses  5,  23) 
the  special  emphasis  laid  on  the 
hope  of  heaven.  Christ  is  "  our 
hope,"  as  He  is  "our  life,"  i.e., 
the  ground  of  our  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  future,  as 
of  our  spiritual  life  in  the  pre- 
sent. 

(-8)  Warning  every  man, 
and  teaching. — In  "warning" is 
implied  the  idea  of  reproof  of  folly 
or  sin.  (See  1  Thess.  v.  14  ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  5.)  "Teaching"  is  simply  in- 
struction —  including,  of  course, 
practical  exhortation  —  of  those 
alrc-^idy  warned. 

Perfect.— See  Eph.  iv.  13; 
Phil.  iii.  15,  and  Notes  there. 
Here,  however,  as  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7, 
the  reference  may  he  to  the  sense 
of  "perfect"  as  "  initiated  in  mys- 
tery." St.  Paul,  in  opposition  to 
the  exclusive  claim  of  "  perfection '' 
by  the  speculators  in  mystic  know- 
ledge ("falsely  so  called")  would 
present  "  every  man,"  learned  or 
ignorant,  "  perfect  before  God." 
In  this  universality  of  privilege 
lies  the  glorious  distinction  between 
the  gospel  and  all  schools  of  philo- 


sophy, whether  they  reject  or 
assume  its  name. 

(2S)  W'hereuntol  also  labour. 
— In  this  verse  St.  Paul  passes 
from  the  plural  to  the  singular, 
evidently  in  preparation  for  the 
strong  personal  remonstrance  of 
chap.  ii.  1 — 7. 

His  working  .  .  . — See  Eph. 
i.  12,  and  Note  there.  Perhaps,  as 
in  Gal.  ii.  8  ("He  that  wrought 
efEectuaUy  in  Peter  to  the  Apostle- 
ship  of  the  Circumcision,  the  same 
was  mighty  in  me  towards  the 
Gentiles"),  there  is  special  allusion 
to  the  grace  given  to  him  for  his 
Apostleship  of  the  GentUes. 

II. 

[4.  Special  Enforcement  of 
Doctrinal  Teaching  (chap, 
ii.  l^ui.  4). 

(1)  Exhortation  TO  Stand  Fast 
IN  THE  Faith,  dictated  by 
special  anxiety  for  them  and 
the  sister  churches,  urging 
them  to  seek  all  wisdom  in 
Christ  alone,  and  to  keep  to 
the  old  simplicity  of  the 
gospel  (verses  1 — 7). 

(2)  Warning  against  Specula- 

tive Error,  turning  them 
"to  philosophy  and  vain  de- 
ceit "  from  Christ. 
(a)  For  in  Him  dwells  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead. 
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you,  and  for  them  at  Lao- 1  j  dicea,  and  for  as  many  as 


ip)  In  Him  they  have  the  true 
spiritual  circtmicision  of 
the  New  Covenant. 

(c)  From  Him,  and  from  Him 
alone,  can  they  receive 
justification  from  sin,  and 
the  new  life  of  grace 
(verses  8 — 15). 

(3)  "Warning  AGAINST  Practical 

Superstition. 

(«)  In  relation  to  obsolete  Jewish 
ordinances  (verses  16,  17). 

(5)  In  worship  of  angels,  sin- 
ning against  the  sole 
Headship  of  Christ  (verses 
18,19). 

(4)  Declaration  of   the  True 

Christian  State. 

(«)  As  dead  with  Christ,  and  so 
dead  to  all  the  vain  and 
carnal  ordinances,  which 
have  a  show  of  wisdom 
but  no  reality  (verses 
20—23). 

(fi)  As  risen  with  Christ,  and 
so  bound  to  seek  the 
things  above,  and  have  a 
life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God  (chap.  iii.  1 — 4).] 

(i-'O  In  these  verses  St.  Paul 
declares  his  deep  anxiety  for  the 
Colossians  and  Laodiceans  and 
others  who  had  not  seen  his  face, 
that  they  might  seek,  not  the  false 
but  the  true  knowledge,  finding 
"the  mystery  of  God"  in  Christ 
alone.  The  reason  of  that  anxiety 
is  found  in  the  "beguiling  and 
enticing  words"  ofan  incipient 
Gnosticism.  But  "  though  absent 
in  the  body "  he  rejoices  in  the 
steadfastness  of  their  faith,  and 
only  exhorts  them  to  continue  in  it, 
deepeniag  and  enlarging  it,  but 
never  changing  its  essence. 
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(1)  What  great  conflict.— The 
word  is  here  repeated  from  the 
"striving"  of  the  pre\'ious  verse, 
which  is,  ia  the  original,  the  cog- 
nate verb.  It  is  the  same  word 
which  is  used  in  Phil.  i.  30  ("con- 
flict"), in  1  Thess.  ii.  2  ("conten- 
tion"), in  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  2  Tim.  iv. 
7  ("the  good  fight  of  faith"). 
Evidentlj'-  it  describes  the  intense 
earnestness  of  the  whole  struggle 
against  evil  which  he  was  under- 
going for  them ;  but,  perhaps,  look- 
ing at  chap.  iv.  12,  we  may  refer  it 
especially  to  "striving  in  prayer" 
for  them.  It  is  probably  dwelt 
upon  here  to  show  why,  although 
unknown  to  them  personally,  he 
yet  writes  so  urgently  to  them. 

And  for  them  at  Laodicea. 
— Comp.  chap.  iv.  13,  "For  you, 
and  for  them  that  are  in  Laodicea, 
and  for  them  in  Hierapolis."  These 
three  cities  lay  near  together  in  the 
valley  of  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the 
MiBander  ;  probably  they  were  con- 
verted at  one  time,  and  are  evi- 
dently regarded  as  forming  one 
Christian  community,  for  which 
Epaphi-as,  the  evangelist  of  Colossa>, 
felt  himself  responsible.  Colossie 
and  Laodicea  are  actually  directed 
to  exchange  the  apostolic  Letters 
sent  to  them  (see  chap.  iv.  16,  and 
Note  there),  and  to  read  both  alike 
in  the  churches.  (See  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  admirable  description  of 
"  The  Churches  of  the  Lj-cus,"  pre- 
fixed to  his  commentary  on  this 
Epistle.)  Of  Laodicea,  the  greatest 
and  richest  of  the  three  cities,  we 
have  no  further  notice  in  Scripture, 
except  that  stern  apocalyptic  letter 
(Rev.  iii.  14 — 22),  which  has  made 
its  name  proverbial  for  spiritual 
lukewarmness    and    presumptuous 
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/or  Colossa 


iiave  not  seen  my  face  iii 
the  flesh  ;  ^->  that  their 
hearts  might  be  comforted, 
being  knit  together  in  love, 


and  unto  all  riches  of  the 
full  assurance  of  under- 
standing, to  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  mystery 


self-reliance.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  in  this  Letter  our  Lord  is 
called  "  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God."  (See  chap.  i.  15 
—18  of  this  Epistle.)  Of  Colossse 
and  Hierapohs  we  read  only  in  this 
Epistle.  It  is  notable  (see  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  Essay)  that  while 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Christianity  in  Asia 
Minor,  Colossa)  never  attains  im- 
portance, and  has  left  but  ' '  few 
and  meagre  "  remains  compared 
with  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
other  cities. 

As  many  as  have  not  seen 
my  face. — This  description  doubt- 
less indicates  Hierapolis  ;  but  the 
■whole  context  shows  that  it  also  in- 
cludes Colossie.  If  the  reading 
taken  in  chap.  i.  7  is  correct, 
Epaphras  had  been  commissioned 
by  St.  Paul,  and  thus,  indirectly, 
the  Apostle  might  be  held  to  be  the 
founder  of  Colossae.  Accordingly 
this  letter  stands,  so  to  speak,  mid- 
way between  the  unreserved  famili- 
arity of  the  Epistles  to  Corinth  or 
Philippi,  and  the  more  formal  re- 
serve of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

('-)  Comforted— i.e.,  encourar/ed 
or  strengthened,  both  to  stand  fast 
and  to  advance  in  the  faith. 

Knit  together. —  The  word 
here  used  has  two  senses  ;  first,  "to 
bring,  or  knit,  together "  (as  in 
verse  19,  and  Eph.  iv.  16) ;  next, 
"  to  carry  with  us  "  in  argument — 
i.e.,  to  "  instruct,"  or  "convince" 
(as  in  Acts  ix.  22;  xvi.  10  ;  1  Cor. 
ii.   16).     Either  would   give   good 


sense  here;  but  the  usage  in  this 
and  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  and  the 
addition  of  the  words  "in  love," 
are  decisive  for  the  former  sense. 

And  unto .  .  .  the  full  as- 
surance of  understanding  (or, 
rather,  intelligence,  as  in  chap.  i.  9). 
— The  idea  of  the  passage  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  Phil.  i.  9,  "  I  pray 
that  your  love  may  abound  (or 
overflow)  more  and  more  in  know 
ledge  and  in  all  judgment  (or,  per- 
ception)." St.  Paul  bids  them  seek 
the  fulness  of  intelligence  which 
thcj'  were  taught  to  crave  for,  not 
through  the  rasliness  of  specula- 
tion, but  thi-ough  the  insight  of 
love.  So  in  Eph.  iii.  17 — 19  he 
prays  that  "  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  they  may  know 
.  .  .  that  which  passeth  know- 
ledge ; "  for  Christian  knowledge  is 
the  knowledge  of  a  personal  Sa- 
viour, and  in  all  personal  Icnowledge 
he  knows  best  who  loves  best. 

The  acknowledgement  .  .  . 
— This  clause — which  explains  what 
the  "fulness  of  intelligence"  is — • 
is  altogether  obscured  in  our  ver- 
sion. It  should  be  rendered,  to  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  God, 
which  is  Christ.  Above  we  read 
(chap.  i.  27),  "  this  mystery,  whicli 
is  Christ  in  you."  There  Christ, 
as  indwelling  in  man,  is  the  mj-stery 
which  alone  solves  the  problem  of 
humanity — what  it  is,  and  whither 
it  tends.  Here  Christ  is  the 
"  mystery  of  God  " — i.e.  (according 
to  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  the 
word  "mystery  "),  He  in  whom  the 
inscrutable  nature  of  God,  rich  in 
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of  God,  and  of  the  Father, 
and  of  Christ ;  '^^  in  whom  ^ 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom    and     knowledge. 


1  Or," 
\Wlierein. 


'*'  And  this  I  say,  lest  any 
man  should  begvile  you 
with  enticing  words.  ^®^For 
though  I  be  absent  in  the 


the  "  hidden  treasure  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,"  is  revealed  to  us. 
The  name  again  leads  up  to  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  Word  of  God." 

<?)  In  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures.— The  order  of  the 
original  is  curious  :  "  in  whom  are 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  as  hidden  treasures." 
The  word  "hidden"  [apocryphi)  is 
an  almost  technical  word  for  secret 
teaching  given  only  to  the  initiated ; 
used  originally  as  a  term  of  honour 
(as  the  participle  of  the  kindred 
verb  is  used  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  8,  "  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  mystery,  even 
the  hidden  wisdom .  .  .  which 
none  of  the  princes  of  this  world 
knew"),  afterwards,  from  the 
character  of  these  "  apocr3'phal  " 
hooks,  coming  to  signify  spurious 
and  heretical.  St.  Paul  evidently 
takes  up  here  a  word,  used  by  the 
pretenders  to  a  special  and  abstruse 
knowledge,  and  applies  it  to  the 
"  heavenly  things  "  which  he  alone 
knows  "who  is  in  heaven"  (John 
iii.  12,  VA).  From  our  full  com- 
prehension they  are  hidden ;  if  ever 
we  know  them,  it  will  not  be  till 
"  wo  know  even  as  we  are  known." 
But  the  previous  words  show  that 
we  can  have  full  practical  appre- 
hension of  them  bj^  our  knowledge 
of  Chiist,  who  knows  them — a 
knowledge  begun  in  faith,  and  per- 
fected chiefly  in  love. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge. — 
Comp.  Rom.  xi.  33  and  1  Cor.  xii. 
8  ("  the  word  of  wisdom  "... 
"  the  word  of  knowledge  ").  On  the 
true  sense  of  "  wisdom  "  and  its  re- 


lation to  other  less  perfect  gifts, 
as  "prudence,"  "intelligence," 
"  knowledge,"  see  Note  on  Eph.  i. 
8.  "  Knowledge "  is  clearlj^  the 
development  of  wisdom  in  spiri- 
tual  perception,  as  ' '  intelli- 
gence "  in  testing  and  harmonising 
such  perception,  and  "  prudence  " 
in  making  them,  so  tested,  the 
guide  of  life.  The  word  "know- 
ledge "  {gnosis)  was  the  word  which, 
certainly  afterwards,  probably  even 
then,  was  the  watchword  of 
"Gnosticism" — the  unbridled  and 
fantastic  spirit  of  metaphysical  and 
religious  speculation  then  begin- 
ning to  infest  all  Christian  thought. 
It  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  St. 
Paul  here,  as  elsewhere,  subordi- 
nates it,  to  the  higher  gift  of  wis- 
dom. 

W  Beguile  you.  —  "  To  be- 
guile "  here  is  to  reason  into  error  ; 
and  "  enticing  words  "  are  words 
of  persuasion  rather  than  ol 
reason  or  revelation.  Both  wordi 
are  used  by  St.  Paul  only  in  this 
passage.  It  would  te  difficult  to 
describe  more  accurately  the  mar- 
vellous fabrics  of  Gnostic  specula- 
tion, each  step  claiming  to  be  based 
on  some  fancied  pi-obability  or 
metaphysical  propriety,  but  the 
whole  as  artificial  as  the  cycles  and 
epicycles  of  the  old  Ptolemaic  as- 
tronomy. We  know  these  in  all 
the  elaborate  monstrosity  of  full 
growth;  St.  Paul  doubtless  saw 
them  as  yet  only  in  embryo. 

(5)  Absent  in  the  flesh.— 
Comp.  1  Cor.  v.  3,  "  I  as  absent  in 
body  and  present  in  spirit." 
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flesh,  yet  am  I  with  you  in 
the     spirit, 

Chap.    ii.    5—7.    •       •  j  i 

Exhortation  to  .loyiiig  aiid  be- 
keep  to  the  old  holding  your 
order,  and 
the  stedfastness  of  your 
faith  in  Christ.  ("'  As  ye 
have     therefore     received 


Clirist  Jesus  the  Lord,  so 
walk  ye  in  him  :  '^''^  rooted 
and  built  up  in  him,  and 
stablished  in  the  faith,  as 
ye  have  been  taught,  a- 
bounding  therein  with 
thanksgiving.  '^®'  Beware 
lest   any   man    spoil    you 


Your  order,  and  the  sted- 
fastness.— Tho  Avoid  "order"  is 
used  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  40  ;  the  word 
"  stedfastness,"  or  soUditij,  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  the  verb  from  which 
it  is  derived  is  found  in  Acts  iii.  7, 
16,  xvi.  5,  and  the  original  adjec- 
tive, from  which  the  verb  is  de- 
rived, in  1  Pet.  V.  9,"  stedfast  in  the 
faith."  From  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Greek  interpreters  down- 
wards, it  has  been  noted  that  both 
words  have  military  associations — 
the  one  being  used  for  discipline 
generally,  and.  the  other  for  the 
firm  compact  solidity  of  the 
phalanx;  and  (as  in  Eph.  vi.  11 — 
17)  that  the  use  of  them  may  have 
been  suggested  by  St.  Paul's  cap- 
tivity under  military  guard.  If 
Loth  words  be  referred  to  their 
"  faith,"  the  Apostle  obviously 
characterises  it  as  liaving  riglit 
"  order "  (or,  karmo'iiy)  in  its 
various  parts,  and  a  strong  "  solid- 
ity "  against  all  trials. 

C)  As  ye  have  therefore  re- 
ceived.—  Comp.  tho  more  em- 
phatic language  of  chap.  i.  5 — 7, 
23.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians  (2  Cor.  xi.  4  and  Gal. 
'\.  6),  he  entreats  them  not  to  bo 
hirned  aside  to  "another  Jesus," 
or  "  another  gospel,  which  is  not 
another." 

O  Rooted  and  built  up  in 


him. — There  is  a  significantchange 
of  tense  in  tho  original,  having  been 
rooted — i.e.  (as  in  Eph.  iii.  17), 
"  rooted  and  grounded "  in  Him 
once  for  all,  and  beiug  built  up 
continually  on  that  Foundation. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  9—15.)  St.  Paul 
bids  them  seek  not  only  the  first 
basis  of  their  faith,  but  their  con- 
tinual growth,  in  Christ  alone,  by 
continual  "  strengthening  in  the 
faith"  which  rests  in  Him..  We  may 
remember  that  in  the  Gnostic 
teaching  faith  was  held  good  for 
the  beginner  or  the  common  herd, 
"  knowledge  "  was  the  bright  par- 
ticular jewel  of  those  who  went  on 
to  perfection. 

Abounding  (or,  overjloipimj) 
therein  with,  thanksgiving. — 
The  metaphor  is  changed.  The 
cup  of  faith,  filled  to  the  full,  runs 
over  in  that  thanksgiving  which  is 
the  expression  both  of  faith  and 
love. 

(8-15)  "pIjq  general  exhortation  of 
the  previous  verses  is  now  empha- 
sised by  a  solemn  warning  against 
deadly  speculative  error.  Now,  (1) 
the  character  of  that  error  in  itself 
is  described  with  apparently  in- 
tentional vagueness,  as  "  a  philo- 
sophy of  vain  deceit,"  "  after  tra- 
dition of  men,"  after  "the  rudiments 
of  this  world."  Even  its  Judaic 
origin,  which  is  Made  clear  below 
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(verses  16,  17),  is  here  only  hinted 
at  in  the  significant  allusion  to 
Circumcision,  and  perhaps  in  the 
phrase,  "  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,"  which  is  also  used  of  the 
Judaism  of  Galatia  (Gal.  iv.  3,  9). 
(2)  What  is  hrought  out  vividly 
and  emphatically  is  the  truth 
uh'ich  it  contradicts  or  obscures. 
First,  the  full  indwelling  Godhead 
of  Christ  and  His  headship  over 
all  created  being ;  and  next,  as  de- 
rived from  this,  our  own  "  spiritual 
circumcision  "  in  Him,  i.e.,  the  true 
"  death  unto  sin  and  new  life  unto 
righteousness  "  in  Him  who  is  the 
One  Atonement  for  all  sin,  and  the 
One  Conqueror  of  all  the  powers  of 
evil.  On  the  relation  of  the  Epistle 
to  Gnosticism  see  Excursus  A. 

(*)  Spoil  you — Properly,  lead 
you  away  as  a  spoil,  triumph  over 
you  as  a  captive,  and  make  you  a 
slave.  Comp.  St.  Paul's  language 
as  to  the  older  Judaism  at  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  xi.  20),  "Ye  suffer,  if  a  man 
bring  you  into  bondage,  if  a  man 
devour  you,  if  a  man  exalt  himself, 
if  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face." 

Philosophy  and.  vain  deceit 
— i.e.  (like  "  the  knowledge  falsely 
so  called"  of  1  Tim.  vi.  20),  a 
philosophy  which  is  inseparably 
connected  with  vain  deceit.  Tlie 
warning  implied  here  seems  to  bo 
two-fold: — (1)  First,  against  con- 
sidering Christianity  primarily  as 
a  "  philosophy,"  i.e.,  a  search  for 
and  knowledge  of  speculative  truth, 
even  the  highest.  That  it  involves 
philosophy  is  obvious,  for  it  claims 
to  solve  for  us  the  great  problem  of 
Being,  in  Nature,  in  IMan,  and  in 
God.  St.  Paul,  while  he  depreciates 
the  wisdom  of  this  world,  dwells 
emphatically  on  the  gospel  as  the 
"  wisdom  of  God."  (See  especially 
1  Cor.  ii.  6 — 16.)     In  this  Epistle 


in  particular  he  speaks  of  "wis- 
dom "  again  and  again  (chaps,  i. 
9,  28  ;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  16  ;  iv.  6)  as  one 
great  characteristic  of  Christian 
life.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  (as  the 
ancient  Greek  commentators  here 
earnestly  remind  us)  that  Christi- 
anity finds  a  place  and  a  blessing 
for  all  true  philosophy  of  men,  and 
makes  it,  as  St.  Paul  made  it  at 
Athens,  an  introduction  to  the 
higher  wisdom.  But  Christianity 
is  not  a  philosophy,  but  a  life — not 
a  Imowledge  of  abstract  pi-inciplts, 
but  a  personal  knowledge  of  faith 
and  love  of  God  in  Christ.  (2) 
Next,  against  accepting  in  philo- 
sophy the  "vain  deceit "  of  mere 
speculation  and  imagination  instead 
of  the  modest,  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  facts.  This  is  .the  "  know- 
ledge falsely  so  called  " ;  of  this  it 
may  be  said  (as  in  1  Cor.  viii.  1) 
that  it  "  puffs  up,"  and  does  not 
"buildup."  In  ancient  and  modern 
times  it  has  always  confused  bril- 
liant theory  with  solid  disco verj^, 
delighting  especially  to  dissolve  the 
great  facts  of  the  gospel  into 
abstractions,  which  may  float  in  its 
cloudland  of  imagination. 

After  the  tradition  of  men. 
— This  is  the  kej-note  of  our  Lord's 
condemnation  of  the  old  Pharisaic 
exclusiveness  and  formalism  (Matt. 
XV.  2,  3,  6  ;  Mark  vii.  8,  9) ;  it  is 
equally  the  condemnation  of  the 
later  Jewish,  or  half-Je-svish,  mys- 
ticism which  St.  Paul  attacks  here. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  Apostle  often  claims  rever- 
ence for  "  traditions  "  (1  Cor.  xi. 
2  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15  ;  iii.  6 ;  see  also 
1  Cor.  XV.  3  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  21),  hut  they 
are  traditions  having  their  starting 
point  in  direct  revelation  of  God 
(Gal.  i.  12),  and,  moreover,  tra- 
ditions freely  given  to  all,  as  being 
His.      The    "  traditions   of  men " 
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through     philosophy     and 

vain     deceit, 

&ini;-a|a7^st  after  the  tra- 

false  philosophy  dition  of  men, 

drawing       them       ~,  ,■, 

from  the  media-  after  the  ru- 
tion    of   Christ  diments  ^     of 

and  the  new  life  . 

in  Him.  the     world, 


and  not  after  Christ. 
^^'  For  in  him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  ^^^And 
ye  are  complete  in  him, 
which  is  the  head  of  all 
principality    and     power : 


here  condemned  had  their  origin  in 
human  speculation,  and  were  secret- 
ly transmitted  to  the  initiated  only. 

The  rudiments  of  the 
■world. — See  Gal.  iv.  2,  and  Note 
there.  This  marks  the  chief  point 
of  contact  with  the  earlier  Judaism, 
in  the  stress  still  laid,  perhaps  with 
less  consistency,  on  matters  of 
ritual,  law,  ascetic  observance,  and 
the  Uke.  These  are  "of  the  world," 
i.e.,  belonging  to  the  visible  sphere; 
and  they  are  "  rudiments,"  fit  only 
for  the  elementary  education  of 
those  who  are  as  children,  and  in- 
tended simply  as  preparation  for  a 
higher  teaching. 

(9)  In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily. — Here  almost  every  word 
is  emphatic.  First,  "All  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead" — not  a  mere 
emanation  from  the  Supreme  Being. 
Next,  "  dwells  "  and  remains  for 
ever — not  descending  on  Him  for 
a  time  and  leaving  Him  again. 
Lastly,  "  bodily,"  i.e.,  as  incarnate 
in  His  humanity.  The  whole  is  an 
extension  and  enforcement  of  chap. 
i.  19,  "  God  was  pleased  that  in 
Him  all  the  fulness  should  dwell." 
The  hoiTor  of  all  that  was  material, 
as  having  in  it  the  seed  of  evil, 
induced  denial,  either  of  the  reality 
of  our  Lord's  body  or  of  its  in- 
separable connection  with  the  God- 
head in  Him.  Hence  the  emphasis 
here ;  as  also  we  find   (somewhat 


later)  in  St.  John,  "  The  Word  was 
made  flesh"  (John  i.  14);  "The 
spirit  which  confesseth  not  that 
Jesus  Clu-ist  is  come  in  the  flesh  .  .  . 
is  the  spirit  of  antichrist"  (1  John 
iv.  3). 

On  the  meaning  of  "fulness" 
{pleroma),  see  chap.  i.  10;  Eph.  i. 
3  ;  iii.  19;  iv.  13.  Here  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that,  as  in  the 
later  Gnosticism,  so  probably  in 
its  earlier  forms,  the  word  was  used 
for  the  infinite  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  out  of  which  all 
the  emanations  (afterwards  called 
JEons)  received  in  various  degrees 
of  imperfection,  according  to  their 
capacity.  Probably  for  that  reason 
St.  Paul  uses  it  so  emphatically 
here.  In  the  same  spirit  St.  John 
declares  (John  i.  16),  "Out  of  His 
(Christ's)  fulness  have  all  we  recei- 
ved." It  is  not  flnite,  but  infinitely 
perfect ;  hence  we  all  can  draw 
from  it,  yet  leave  it  unimpaired. 

(10)  Ye  are  complete. — Liter- 
ally, ye  have  been  filled  up  in  His 
fukiess,  as  in  John  i.  16.  So  St. 
Paul  had  prayed  for  the  Ephesians 
that  they  might  be  "  flUed  with  (or 
rather,  up  to)  all  the  fulness  of 
God,"  and  "  grow  into  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ"  (Eph.  iii.  19  ;  iv.  13).  To 
partake  of  the  divine  pleroma  is  not 
the  special  privilege  of  the  initiated ; 
it  belongs  to  all  who  are  united  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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<^^'  in  whom  also  ye  are 
circumcised  with  the  cir- 
cumcision made  without 
hands,  in  putting  off  the 
body  of  the  sins  o£  the 
flesh   by  the    circumcision 


of  Christ :  ^^^^  buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  ye  are  risen  with  hi7n 
through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  who 
hath  raised  him  from  the 


Principality  and  power. — 

See  chap.  i.  16.  His  headship  over 
all  angelic  natures  is  dwelt  upon 
(as  in  Heb.  i.  1 — 14)  with  obvious 
reference  to  the  worshipping  of 
angels.  They  are  our  fellow-ser- 
vants under  the  same  head.  (See 
Rev.  xxii.  8,  9.) 

(")  The  circumcision  made 
■without  hands. — This  abrupt 
introduction  of  the  idea  of  circum- 
cision would  bo  difficult  to  under- 
stand, were  it  not  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  enforcement  of  Jewish  ob- 
servance so  strangely  mixed  with 
this  "  philosophy  "  at  Colossaj. 
(Comp.  Eph.  ii.  11,  "Ye  who  are 
called  Uncircumcision  by  that  which 
is  called  Circumcision  in  the  flesh 
made  with  hands.")  The  phrase 
"  made  without  hands  "  is  so  con- 
stantly used  of  heavenly  realities 
(as  in  Mark  xiv.  58 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ; 
Heb.  ix.  11,  24),  as  opposed  to 
earthly  symbols,  that  it  comes  to 
have  the  positive  sense  of  "  spirit- 
ual." It  is  defined  belowas  "  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ" — that  which 
Christ  has  given  us  in  Himself — in 
contradistinction  to  the  old  circum- 
cision which  is  now  "nothing." 
(On  the  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  the  Epistles  of  this  period,  comp. 
with  this  passage  Eph.  ii.  11,  12; 
Phil.  iii.  2,  3,  and  see  Notes  there.) 

In  putting  off  the  body  . 
.  . — The  words  "  of  the  sins"  are 
not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  an  explanatory  gloss 
to    soften    the    harshness    of    the 


phrase,  "  the  body  of  the  flesh." 
(1)  What  "  the  body  of  the  flesh" 
is  we  see  clearly  by  chap.  iii.  9, 
"having  put  off  the  old  man."  It 
is,  like  the  "body  of  sin"  (in  Rom. 
vi.  6)  and  the  "  body  of  death"  (in 
Rom.  vii.  24) ,  the  body  so  far  as  it  is, 
inthebadsenseof  the  word  "flesh," 
fleshly.  The  body  itself  is  not 
"  put  off  :  "  for  it  is  not  evil ;  it  is 
a  part  of  the  true  man,  and  becomes 
the  temple  of  God.  It  is  only  so 
far  as  in  it  the  flesh  rebels  against 
the  spirit,  and  the  "  old  man  is 
gradually  corrupted  by  the  lusts  of 
deceit"  (Eph.  iv.  22),  that  it  is  to 
be  "put  off."  (2)  But  why  the 
"  body  of  the  flesh,"  and  not  the 
"  flesh  "  simply  ?  The  answer  is, 
no  doubt,  that  which  Chrysostom 
here  gives,  that  the  bodily  circum- 
cision was  but  of  one  member,  in 
mere  symbolism  of  one  form  o:t 
purity ;  the  spiritual  circumcision 
is  the  putting  away  of  the  whole  of 
the  power  of  the  flesh,  and  that, 
too,  not  in  symbol,  but  in  reality. 

(12)  Buried  with  him  in 
baptism  .  .  . — It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  compare  this  passage  with 
Rom.  vi.  4,  "  Therefore  we  are 
buried  with  Him  in  baptism  unto 
death:  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  In  the 
former  clause  both  are  identical. 
In  the  latter  clause  this  Epistle  is 
stronger.  What  in  the  earlier 
Epistle    is   the   "  likeness  of   Hia 
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dead.  ^'-^^  And  you,  being 
dead  in  your  sins  and  the 
uncircunicision      of     your 


flesh,  hath  he  quickened 
together  with  him,  having 
forgiven  you  all  trespasses; 


Resurrection,"  is  here  the  partici- 
pation of  it.  "Ye  are  risen  with 
Him."  Similarly,  instead  of  the 
simple  allusion  to  "  Christ's  being 
raised  from  the  dead,"  we  have 
here  "  through  faith  in  the  opera- 
tion of  God,  who  raised  Him  from 
the  dead."  Here,  as  in  the  more 
detailed  passaL^e  of  the  Ephesian 
Epistle  (chapsri.  19—23;  ii.  5—7), 
the  "  operation,"  the  energy  of  "  the 
mighty  power  of  God,"  is  conceived 
as  actually  working  both  in  the 
Head  and  in  the  Body,  so  that  we 
through  it  partake  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  ascension,  and  the  glorified 
majesty  of  Christ.  The  comparison 
shows  an  instructive  develoj^ment 
in  this  Epistle  of  the  consequences 
of  the  unity  with  Christ. 

This  passage  is  also  notable  for 
the  obvious  contrast  of  baptism,  as 
a  spiritual  reality,  with  circumcision 
as  a  symbolic  form.  Each  is  the 
entrance  into  a  covenant  with  God ; 
but  the  one  into  a  covenant  of  "the 
letter,"  and  the  other  into  a  cove- 
nant of  "the  spirit."  (See  the 
contrast  between  the  covenants 
drawn  out  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6 — 18  : 
Heb.  viii.  6;  ix.  28.)  In  the  earlier 
Epistles  circimicision  is  contrasted 
with  spiritual  regeneration  (Gal.  vi. 
15),  as  shown  by  various  signs, 
such  as  "  faith  working  by  love  " 
(Rom.  iv.  9—12;  Gal.  v.  6),  or 
"  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God"  (1  Cor.  vii.  19).  Here  this 
contrast  is  still  as  strong  as  ever ; 
but  baptism  being  (as  always) 
looked  upon  as  the  means  of  such 
spiritual  regeneration,  is  brought 
out  emphatically  as  "the  circum- 


cision of  the  Spirit."  As  baptized 
into  Christ,  "  we  are  the  circum- 
cision, who  worship  God  in  the 
Spirit"  (rhil.  iii.  3). 

(13)  And  you  .  .  . — Here, 
exactly  as  in  Eph.  ii.  1 — 18, 
there  is  a  remarkable  intermixture 
of  the  word  "we"  and  the  word 
"  }'^ou,"  the  former  conveying  the 
universal  statement  of  the  gospel 
message  of  mercy,  the  other  ap- 
plj'ing  it  emphatically  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  Gentiles.  The  two  passages 
should  be  read  side  by  side.  There 
is,  as  always,  strong  similarity,  yet 
complete  independence.  Through 
the  passage  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle 
there  runs  a  two-fold  idea,  tho 
reconcilement  of  Jew  and  Gentilo 
to  God,  and  the  union  of  both  in 
one  Catholic  Church.  In  this 
Epistle  it  is  only  on  the  reconcile- 
ment to  God  in  Christ  that  stress 
is  laid.  Even  the  detailed  expres- 
sions of  the  two  passages  illustrate 
each  other  at  once  by  likeness  and 
by  variety. 

Dead  in  your  sins  and  the 
uncireumcision  of  your  flesh. 
— See  Eph.  ii.  1,  "  You  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  .  .  . 
who  are  called  Uncireumcision  by 
that  which  is  called  Circumcision 
in  the  flesh."  Here  the  "  dead- 
ness  "  is  s^^oken  of,  as  coming  both 
from  the  actual  power  of  "sins" 
[transgressions),  and  from  the  alien- 
ation from  God  marked  by  un- 
cireumcision. In  the  other  pas; 
sage  the  uncireumcision  is  looked 
U2)0n  only  as  a  name  of  reproach. 

Hath  he  quickened. — It  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  is  the 
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^'■''blotting  out    the  hand- 
writing of  ordinances  that 


was  against  us,  which  was 
contrary  to  us,    and  took 


subject  in  this  sentence.  Accordin<^ 
to  all  analogy  it  should  be  "God," 
yet  in  the  latter  clauses  (as  in  verses 
14,  15)  it  must  surely  be  "  Christ." 
Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  fuller 
parallel  j)assage,  we  see  an  overt 
change  of  subj^t.  It  is  said  (Eph. 
ii.  5),  "  God  qSckened  us  together 
with  Christ  "  ;  "  God  in  Christ  for- 
gave us "  (Eph.  iv.  32) ;  but 
"Christ  abolished  the  Law,"  "re- 
conciled us  to  God  on  the  cross." 
This  suggests  a  similar  change  of 
subject  here  also,  which  must  be 
at  the  words  "  and  took  it  away," 
or  (for  the  tense  here  is  changed) 
"  and  He  (Christ)  hath  taken  it 
away."  This,  speaking  gTammati- 
cally,  introduces  an  anoqialy  :  but 
such  anomalies  are  not  uncommon 
in  >St.  Paul,  especially  in  passages 
of  high  spiritual  teaching. 

Having  forgiven  you  .  .  . 
— There  is  no  corresponding  clause 
in  the  parallel  passage  ;  but  in  a 
different  context  (corresponding  to 
chap.  iii.  13  of  this  Epistle)  we 
read,  ' '  forgiving  one  another,  even 
as  God  in  Christ  forgave  you " 
(Eph.  iv.  32). 

('■'1  Blotting  out  the  hand- 
writing—i.e.,  cancelling  the  bond 
ivhich  stood  arjainst  u.s  in  its  ordi- 
nances. The  "  handwriting  "  is  the 
bond,  exacting  payment  or  penalty 
in  default.  (Comp.  Philem.  verse 
19,  "I  Paul  have  written  it  with 
mine  oxen  hand,  I  will  repay  it.") 
What  this  bond  is  we  see  by  Eph. 
ii.  15,  which  speaks  of  "  the  law  of 
commandments  in  ordinances," 
there  called  "  the  enmity  slain  by 
the  cross."  On  the  meaning  of 
"ordinances"  see  Note  on  that 
passage.     The  metaphor,  however, 


here  is  different,  and  especially 
notable  as  the  first  anticipation  of 
those  many  metaphors  of  later 
theology,  from  TertuUian  down- 
wards, in  which  the  idea  of  a  debt 
to  God,  paid  for  us  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  as  "  a  satisfaction,"  is 
brought  out.  The  Law  is  a  bond, 
"Do  this  and  thou  shalt  live." 
"  The  soul  that  sinnoth  it  shall 
die."  On  failure  to  do  our  part  it 
"stands  against  us."  But  God  for 
Christ's  sake  forgives  our  trans- 
gressions and  cancels  the  bond.  It 
is  a  striking  metaphor,  full  of 
graphic  expressiveness ;  it  is  mis- 
leading only  when  (as  in  some  later 
theologies)  we  hold  it  to  be  not 
only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth, 
forgetting  that  legal  and  forensic 
metajihors  can  but  imperfectly  re- 
present inner  spiritual  realities. 

And  took   it Properly,    and 

He  (Christ)  hath  taken  it  away. 
The  change  of  tense  is  significant. 
The  act  of  atonement  is  over;  its 
effect  remains. 

Nailing  it  to  his  cross. — At 
this  point  the  idea  of  atonement 
comes  in.  Hitherto  we  have  heard 
simply  of  free  forgiveness  and  love 
of  God.  Now  the  bond  is  viewed, 
not  as  cancelled  by  a  simple  act  of 
divine  mercy,  but  as  absolutely  de- 
stroyed by  Christ,  by  "nailing  it  to 
His  cross."  It  has  been  supposed 
(as  by  Bishop  Pearson)  that  there 
is  allusion  to  some  custom  of  can- 
colling  documents  by  the  striking 
of  a  nail  through  them.  But  tho 
custom  is  doubtful,  and  the  sup- 
position unnecessary.  Our  Lord 
"redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  Law,"  by  His  d(!ath,  "  being 
made  a  curse  for  us"  (Gal.  iii.  13). 
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it  out  of  the  -way,  nailing 
it    to    liis   cross  :    ^*^  and 


having  spoiled    principali- 
ties and  powers,  he  made 


St.  Paul  1)01(117  speaks  of  that 
ciirse  as  a  penalty  standing  against 
us,  and  as  nailed  to  the  cross  with 
Himself,  so  to  be  for  ever  cancelled 
in  the  great  declaration,  "It  is 
finished."  If  any  more  definite 
alhision  is  to  be  sought  for,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  refer  to  the 
"  title "  on  tlie  cross,  probably 
nailed  to  it.  Such  title  declared 
the  explanation  of  the  sufferer's 
death.  The  cancelled  curse  of  the  Law 
was  just  such  an  explanation  of  the 
great  atoning  death,  and  the  title, 
declaring  His  mediatorial  kingdom, 
showed  the  curse  cancelled  thereby. 
i}^)  Having  spoiled  princi- 
palities and  powers  .  .  . — 
This  verse  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 
Not,  indeed,  in  the  main  idea.  The 
cross,  as  usual,  is  identified  with 
the  triiunph  over  the  powers  of  evil 
which  it  won.  The  very  phrase, 
"  made  a  show,"  is  cognate  to  the 
words  "  put  Him  to  open  shame  " 
applied  to  the  Crucifixion  (Heb.  vi. 
6).  The  apparent  triumph  of  the 
"powers  of  darkness"  over  Him  was 
His  real  and  glorious  triumph  over 
them.  The  general  idea  is  familiar 
to  us,  telling,  as  in  the  noble  old 
hymn  Vexilla  Regis — 

"  How  of  the  Cross  He  made  a  throne 
On  which  He  reigns,  a  glorious  king." 

His  forgiveness  of  the  penitent 
thief  was  the  first  act  of  His  all- 
saving  royalty.  Accordingly,  tak- 
ing (as  in  2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16)  his 
metaphor  from  a  Roman  triumph, 
St.  Paul  represents  Him  as  passing 
in  triumphal  majesty  up  the  sacred 
way  to  the  eternal  gates,  with  all 
the  powers  of  evil  bound  as  cap- 
tives behind  His  chariot  before  the 
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eyes  of  men  and  angels.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  to  this  clause,  so 
characteristic  of  the  constant  dwell- 
ing on  the  sole  glory  of  Christ  in 
this  Epistle,  there  is  nothing  to  cor- 
respond in  the  parallel  passage  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which 
dwells  simply  on  Christ  as  "  our 
peace,"  and  as  the  head  of  the 
Church. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  word 
here  translated  "  having  spoiled." 
Now  this  translation  (as  old  as  St. 
Jerome's  Vulgate),  makes  all  simple 
and  easy ;  but  the  original  word 
certainly  means  "  having  stripped 
Himself  " — as  in  chap.  iii.  9,  "  hav- 
ing put  off  [stripped  off  from  our- 
selves) the  old  man."  It  is  a  word 
used  by  St.  Paul  alone  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  him  only  in 
these  two  passages,  the  latter  of 
which  makes  the  sense  perfectly 
clear.  Being  forced,  then,  to 
adopt  this  translation,  we  see  that 
the  words  admit  of  two  renderings. 
(1)  First,  "  having  stripped  from 
Himself  the  principalities  and 
powers,"  that  is,  having  stripped 
off  that  condition  of  the  earthly 
life  which  gave  them  a  grasp  or 
occasion  against  Him.  But  this, 
though  adopted  by  many  old  Greek 
commentators  (Chrysostom  among 
the  rest),  seems  singularly  harsh  in 
expression  and  far-fetched  in  idea, 
needing  too  much  explanation  to 
make  it  in  any  sense  clear.  (2) 
Next,  "  having  unclothed  Himself, 
He  made  a  show  of  principalities 
and  powers."  On  the  whole  tliis 
rendering,  although  not  free  from 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
parent want  of  connection  of  the 
phrase  "  having  stripped  Himself  " 
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Evil. 


a  shew  of  them  openly, 
triumphing  over  them  in 
it.^  '^^'^^  Let  no  man  there- 
fore judge   you  in    meat, 


1  Or,  111 

himself. 

2  Or,  for 
eating 
and 
drink- 
ing. 

3  Or,  in 
part. 


or  in  drink,^  or  in  respect  ^ 

of      an     holy-    Chap.  ii.   16,  17. 
day,orofthe^armngagair.^^ 

new  moon,  or   ordinances. 


with  the  context,  seems  the  easiest. 
For  we  note  that  a  cognate  word, 
strictly  analogous,  is  used  thus 
(without  an  object  following)  in  2 
Cor.  V.  4,  "  Not  that  we  desire  to  un- 
clothe ourselves,  but  to  clothe  our- 
selves over  our  earthly  vestui-e." 
The  context  shows  that  the  mean- 
ing there  is  "to  put  off  the  flesh." 
This  is  suggested  still  more  natur- 
ally in  the  passage  before  us  by 
the  preceding  phrase,  "in  the  put- 
ting off  of  the  body  of  the  flesh  "— 
a  phrase  there  used  of  the  flesh  as 
evil,  but  found  in  chap.  i.  22  of  the 
natural  body  of  Christ.  Accord- 
ingly many  Latin  fathers  (among 
others  Augustine)  rendered  "  sti-ip- 
ping  Himself  of  the  flesh,"  and 
there  is  some  trace  of  this  as  a 
reading  or  a  gloss  in  the  Greek  of 
this  passage.  Perhaps,  however, 
St.  Paul  purposely  omitted  the 
object  after  the  verb,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  was  by  "stripping 
Himself  of  all "  that  He  conquered 
by  becoming  a  show  in  absolute 
humiliation.  He  made  the  powers 
of  evil  a  show  in  His  triimiph. 

(16—19)  To  the  warning  against 
speculative  error  succeeds  a  warning 
against  two  practical  superstitions. 
The  first  is  simply  the  trust  in  obso- 
lete Jewish  ordinances  (the  mere 
shadow  of  Christ)  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  earlier  forms  of 
Judaism.  But  the  second  presents 
much  strangeness  and  novelty.  It 
is  the  "worship  of  angels"  in  a 
"  voluntary  humihty,"  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  in  an  intimate  and 


direct     union     with     Christ     our 
head. 

P")  Let  no  raan  therefore 
judge  you. — That  is,  impose  his 
oivn  laivs  upon  you.  See  verse  8. 
(Comp.  Eom.  xiv.  3,  10,  "Why 
dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  "  in 
this  same  connection.) 

In  meat,  or  in  drink. — Or 
rather,  in  eating  and  drinking.  "We 
see  by  the  context  that  the  imme- 
diate reference  is  to  the  distinc- 
tions of  meats  under  the  Jewish 
law,  now  done  away,  because  the 
distinction  of  those  within  and 
without  the  covenant  was  also  done 
away  (Acts  x.  11).  (Comp.  on  this 
subject  the  half -ironical  description 
of  Heb.  ix.  10.)  But  a  study  of 
Rom.  xiv.  2,  20,  21,  wiitten  before 
this  Epistle,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  3, 
written  after  it — to  say  nothing  of 
the  tone  of  this  passage  itself,  or  of 
the  known  characteristics  of  the 
later  Gnosticism  of  the  ascetic  type 
— show  that  these  laws  about 
eating  and  drinking  were  not  mere 
matters  of  law,  but  formed  signifi- 
cant parts  of  a  rigid  mystic  asceti- 
cism. Of  such  St.  Paul  declares 
indignantly  (Rom.  xiv.  17),  "The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and 
drinking ;  but  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

An  holy  day  {feast),  or  of 
the  neMr  moon,  or  of  the  sab- 
bath.— Comp.  Isa.  i.  13,  14,  "the 
new  moons  and  sabbaths  .  . 
your  new  moons  and  your  appointed 
feasts  my  soul  hatoth  ;  "  also  Ezok. 
xiv.  17  ;  Hos.  ii.  13.     The  "  feast  " 
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of    the   sabbath    days  :\\  or, 
^'^'  which     are    a    shadow  |  'gainst 
of    things    to    come ;    but 
the    body    is    of     Christ, 
f*'  Let  no  man  beguile  you^ 


you. 
'.lir.being 
a volun- 
tiiry  in 
humil- 
ity. 


of    your     reward   in    a 
vo luntary 
h  11  m  i  1  i  t  V  2  Chap.  ii.  18,  19. 
n  U  m  1  1 1 1  y      -warning  against 
andworshipp-    superstitious 

ing  of  angels, 


angel-worsliip. 


would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  great 
festivals;  the  "new  moon"  the 
monthly,  and  the  sabbath  the 
weekly  solemnity.  With  this  pas- 
sage it  is  natm-al  to  comj)are  the 
similar  passage  in  Gal.  iv.  10,  "  Ye 
observe  days,  and  months,  and  times 
{special  seasons),  and  years."  But 
there  the  specially  Judaic  character 
is  not  so  expressly  marked  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  passage  has  a  wider 
meaning  (like  Horn.  xiv.  17),  show- 
ing the  different  position  which 
even  Christian  festivals  held  in 
Apostolic  days.  Here  it  is  the 
Jewish  festivals,  and  they  alone, 
which  are  noted.  It  is  obvious  that 
St.  Paul  gives  no  hint  of  any  suc- 
cession of  the  Lord's  Day  to  be,  in 
any  strict  sense,  a  "  Christian  Sab- 
bath." We  know,  indeed,  that 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  itself  lingered 
in  the  Church,  as  having  a  kind  of 
sacredness,  kept  sometimes  as  a 
fast,  sometimes  as  a  festival.  But 
its  observance  was  not  of  obliga- 
tion. No  man  was  to  "judge" 
others  in  respect  of  it. 

('')  Which  are  a  shadow 
.  .  .  but  the  body  {the  sub- 
stance) is  of  Christ. — The  spirit 
of  the  passage  is  precisely  that  of 
the  argument  which  runs  through 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  The 
Law  had  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  not  the  very  image  (or 
substance)  of  the  things "  (Heb. 
X.  1).  When  St.  Paul  deals  with 
the  legal  and  coercive  aspect  of  the 
Law,  he  calls  it  "  the  schoolmaster 
to  bring  us  to  Christ."  (See  Gal. 


iii.  24,  and  Note  there.)  WTien  he 
turns  to  its  ritual  aspect,  he  de- 
scribes it  as  simply  foreshadowing 
or  typifying  the  substance;  and 
therefore  useful  before  the  revela- 
tion of  the  substance,  useless  or  (if 
trusted  in)  worse  than  useless  after 
it.  In  every  way  "  Christ  is  the 
end  of  the  Law  "  (Rom.  x.  4). 

(18)  Beguile  you  of  your  re- 
ward.—  The  original  is  a  word 
used,  almost  technically,  for  an  un- 
fair judgment  in  the  stadium,  rob- 
bing the  victor  of  his  prize.  The 
prize  here  (as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24  ;  Phil, 
iii.  14)  is  the  heavenly  reward  of 
the  Christian  course.  In  St.  Paul's 
exhortation  there  seems  to  be  a  re- 
ference back  to  verse  16.  There 
he  says,  "  Letnoman  arrogate  judg- 
ment over  you ; "  here,  "  Let  no  man 
use  that  arrogated  judgment  so  as 
to  cheat  you  of  your  prize.  There 
is  one  Judge,  who  has  right  and 
who  is  righteous;  look  to  Him 
alone." 

In  a  voluntary  humility 
and  .  .  .  .  —  This  rendering 
seems  virtually  correct,  though 
other  renderings  are  proposed.  The 
original  is  wxUing  in  humility  and 
worship,  and  the  phrase  "  willing 
in  "  is  often  used  in  the  LXX.  for 
"delighting  in."  Other  transla- 
tions are  here  possible,  though  not 
without  some  harshness.  But  the 
true  sense  is  shown  beyond  all 
doubt  to  be  that  given  in  our  ver- 
sion, by  the  words  used  below  to 
describe  the  same  process,  "  will- 
worship  and  humiUty." 
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intruding  into  those  things  I  I  which   he  hath   not  seen, 


In  this  passage  alone  in  the  New 
Testament  "  humility  "  is  spoken 
of  with  something  of  the  condem- 
nation accorded  to  it  in  heathen 
morality.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious  and  instructive.  Humility 
is  a  grace,  of  which  the  very  essence 
is  unconsciousness,  and  which  being 
itself  negative,  cannot  live,  except 
by  resting  on  some  more  positive 
quality,  such  as  faith  or  love. 
Whenever  it  is  consciously  culti- 
vated and  "  delighted  in,"  it  loses  all 
its  grace  ;  it  becomes  either  unreal, 
"  the  pride  that  apes  humility,"  or 
it  turns  to  abject  slavishness  and 
meanness.  Of  such  depravations 
Church  history  is  unhappily  full. 

Worshipping  of  angels. — 
This  is  closely  connected  with  the 
"  voluntary  humility  "  above.  The 
link  of  connection  is  supplied  by 
the  notice  in  the  ancient  inter- 
preters, of  the  early  growth  of  that 
imhappy  idea,  which  has  always 
lain  at  the  root  of  saint-worship 
and  angel-worship  in  the  Church — 
"  that  we  must  be  brought  near  by 
angels  and  not  by  Christ,  for  that 
were  too  high  a  thing  for  us" 
(Chrysostom).  With  this  passage 
it  is  obvious  to  connect  the  em- 
phasis laid  (in  Heb.  i.,  ii.)  on  the 
absolute  superiority  of  our  Lord  to 
all  angels,  who  are  but  "  minister- 
ing spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
them  who  are  heirs  of  salvation;  " 
and  the  prohibition  of  angel- wor- 
ship in  Rev.  xxii.  9,  "  See  thou  do 
it  not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant 
.  .  .  worship  God." 

It  might  seem  strange  that  on 
the  rigid  monotheism  of  Judaism 
this  incongruous  creature-worship 
should  have  been  engrafted.  But 
here  also  the  link  is  easilj'  supplied. 


The  worship  of  the  angels  of  which 
the  Essenic  system  bore  traces,  was 
excused  on  the  ground  that  the 
Law  had  been  given  through  the 
"  ministration  of  angels"  (see  Acts 
vii.  53;  Gal.  iii.  19),  and  that  the 
tutelary  guardianship  of  angels 
had  been  revealed  in  the  later 
prophecy.  (See  Dan.  x.  10 — 21.) 
For  this  reason  it  was  held  that 
angels  might  be  worshipped,  prob- 
ably with  the  same  subtle  dis- 
tinctions between  this  and  that 
kind  of  worship  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  ordinary  pleas  for 
the  veneration  of  saints.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  in  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  held  in  the  fourth  centur j', 
several  canons  were  passed  against 
Judaising,  and  that  in  close  con- 
nection with  these  it  was  forbidden 
"  to  leave  the  Church  of  God  and 
go  away  to  invoke  angels "  ;  and 
we  are  told  by  Theodoret  (in  the 
next  century)  that  "  oratories  to 
St.  Michael  (the  '  prince '  of  the 
Jewish  people)  were  still  to  be 
seen."  The  "  angels  "  in  this  half- 
Jewish  system  held  the  same  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  Divine 
and  the  human  which  in  the 
ordinary  Gnostic  theories  was  held 
by  the  less  personal  JEons,  or  sup- 
posed emanations  from  the  God- 
head. 

Intruding  into  those  things 
■which  he  hath  not  seen.— (1) 
There  is  a  remarkable  division  here, 
both  of  MSS.  and  ancient  versions 
and  cormnentators,  as  to  the  inser- 
tion or  omission  of  the  negative. 
But  the  balance  of  MS.  authority  is 
against  the  negative,  and  certainly 
it  is  easier  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  inserted  with  a  view  to  make 
an  easier  sense,  than  to  have  been 
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Sole  Sead. 


vainly  puffed  up  by  his 
fleshly  mind,  ^^^'  and  not 
holding  the  Head,  from 
which  all  the  body  by 
joints   and   bands    ha\dng 


nourishment  ministered, 
and  knit  together,  in- 
creaseth  with  the  increase 
of  God.  ^'^'^  Wherefore  if 
ye   be    dead   with    Christ 


omitted  if  it  had  teen  originally 
there.  (2)  The  general  meaning, 
however,  of  the  passage  is  tolerably 
clear,  and,  curiously  enough,  little 
affected  by  either  alternative.  It 
certainly  refers  to  pretensions  to 
supernatural  knowledge  by  which 
(just  as  in  1  Cor.  viii.  1)  the  mind 
is  said  to  be  "puffed  up."  We 
note  that,  even  in  true  visions  of 
heavenly  things,  there  was  danger 
lest  the  mind  "  should  be  exalted 
above  measure"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 
Now  the  knowledge  here  pretended 
to  is  that  favourite  knowledge, 
claimed  by  Jewish  and  Christian 
mystics,  of  the  secrets  of  the 
heavenly  places  and  especially  of 
the  grades  and  functions  of  the 
hierarchj'  of  heaven.  St.  Paul 
brands  it  as  belonging  to  the 
mind,  not  of  the  spirit,  but  "of 
the  flesh  ;"  for  indeed  it  was  really 
superstitions,  resting  not  on  faith, 
but  on  supposed  visions  and  super- 
nat)iral  manifestations.  It  "  in- 
truded" (or,  according  to  another 
rendering,  it  "took  its  stand") 
upon  the  secrets  of  a  region  which 
it  said  that  it  "  had  seen,"  but 
which,  in  truth,  it  "  had  not  seen." 
If  we  omit  the  negative,  the  Apostle 
is  quoting  its  claims ;  if  we  insert 
it,  he  is  denying  their  justice. 

('»)  Not  holding  the  Head.— 
In  this  lay  the  fatal  error.  All 
these  speculations  and  superstitions 
interfered  with  the  direct  hold  of 
the  soul  on  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
as  the  Head,  from  whom  alone,  as 
being  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  i  entrance    upon    Christian    life    iu 


God,"  come  all  spiritual  life  and 
growth.  Therefore  they  had  a 
practical  and  spiritual  importance. 
From  -whieh  all  the  body 
.  .  . —  Comp.  Eph.  iv.  15,  16,  and 
see  Note  there.  The  agreement  is 
nearly  verbal,  but  the  characteristic 
difference  of  idea,  so  often  noted, 
is  still  traceable.  There  the  body 
"  maketh  increase  unto  the  building 
up  of  itself  in  love  ;  "  here  the  in- 
crease is  simply  ' '  the  increase  of 
God  " — the  increase  which  God 
gives,  and  which  gTOws  into  His 
likeness.  In  this  passage  there  is 
also  a  greater  scientific  exactness : 
the  "  joints  and  bands "  are  the 
"  articulations  and  ligaments  ; "  the 
two  functions  thereof  are  the  diffu- 
sion of  nourishment  and  the  knit- 
ting together  of  organic  unity. 

(20—23)  In  ^ijjg  and  the  succeeding 
section,  St.  Paul,  starting  from  the 
idea  of  union  with  the  Head,  draws 
out  the  practical  consequences  of 
partaking  of  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In 
virtue  of  the  former  participation, 
he  exhorts  them  to  be  dead  to  the 
law  of  outward  ordinances;  in 
virtue  of  the  latter,  to  have  a  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

CT  If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ. 

— The  whole  idea  of  the  death  with 
Christ  and  resurrection  with  Him 
is  summed  up  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom. 
vi.  3 — 9,  in  direct  connection  (-as 
also  here,   see   verse    12)  with  the 
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Chap.  ii.  20—23. 
Appeal  to  their   why, 
deadness    in 
Clirist    to    mere 
ordinances. 


rudiments  ^    of 

the     world, 

a  s 

thouo-h  livino; 

in  the  world, 


are  ye  subject  to  ordinan 
ces,  ^^^'  (touch  not;  taste 
not;  handle  not ;  '•^^%hich 
all  are  to  perish  with 
the   using)  ;    after   the 


baptism,  "  We  are  buried  with  Him 
by  baptism  unto  death.  .  .  .  we  are 
dead  with  Christ  ...  we  are 
planted  together  in  the  likeness 
of  His  death  .  .  .  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  we  also 
should  walk  in  newness  of  life  .  .  . 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
His  resurrection  .  .  .  alive  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'' 
The  death  with  Christ  is  a  death 
unto  "the  life  of  the  flesh."  But 
this  may  be  (as  in  Rom.  vi.  1,  2,  6, 
7,  11)  "  the  life  of  sin  "  ;  or  it  may 
be  the  outward  and  visible  life  "  of 
the  world."  The  latter  is  the  sense 
to  be  taken  here.  This  outward 
life  is  under  "  ordinances "  (see 
verse  1),  under  the  "rudiments  of 
the  world"  (see  verse  8),  or,  gener- 
ally, "under  law."  Of  such  a  life 
St.  Paul  says  (in  Gal.  ii.  19),  "I 
through  the  Law  died  to  the  Law, 
that  I  might  live  unto  God."  There 
(Gal.  iv.  9),  as  here,  he  brands  as 
unspiritual  the  subjection  to  the 
"  weak  and  beggarly  elements  "  of 
mere  ordinances.  Of  course  it  is 
clear  that  in  their  place  such  ordin- 
ances have  theii'  value,  both  as 
means  to  an  end,  and  as  symbols  of 
p,n  inner  reality  of  self-devotion. 
The  true  teaching  as  to  these  is 
foimd  in  our  Lord's  declaration  to 
the  Pharisees  as  to  spiritual  things 
and  outward  ordinances,  *'  These 
things  (the  spiritual  things)  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  others  (the  outward  observances) 
undone  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  23).    In  later 


times  St.  Paul  declared  with  judicial 
calmness,  "  The  Law  is  good  if  a 
man  use  it  lawfully  "  (1  Tim.  i.  8). 
But  to  exalt  these  things  to  the 
first  place  was  a  fatal  superstition, 
which,  both  in  its  earlier  and  later 
phases,  he  denounces  unsparingly. 

(21)  Touch  not ;  taste  not ; 
handle  not.— The  first  and  last 
of  these  renderings  should  be  in- 
verted. There  is  in  the  commands 
a  climax  of  strictness.  "  Handle 
not"  (the  unclean  thing),  "  taste  it 
not,"  "touch  it  not"  with  one  of 
your  fingers.  It  will  be  noted  that 
all  these  commands  are  negative, 
not  positive.  They  are  marked  by 
the  ordinary  ascetic  preference  of 
spiritual  restraint  to  spiritual 
energy. 

(22)  Which  all  are  to  perish 

with  the   using It  has  been 

doubted  whether  these  words  (which 
are  literally,  all  which  things  go  to 
corruption,  or  destruction,  in  the 
using)  are  the  continuation  of  the 
ascetic  ordinance,  or  the  comment 
of  the  Apostle.  But  the  last  word 
— which  signifies,  not  only  "using," 
but  "using  up" — seems  to  decide 
for  the  latter  alternative.  The 
things  are  things  which  go  to 
destruction  and  are  used  up.  What 
permanent  effect  can  they  leave  be- 
hind? See  1  Cor.  viii.  8  (whether 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  words 
of  the  Corinthians,  accepted  as  true 
by  him),  "  Meat  commendeth  us  not 
to  God :  for  neither,  if  we  eat,  are 
we  the  better ;  neither,  if  we  eat 
not,  are  we  the  worse."    It  is  but  an 
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commandincuts  and  doc- 
trines of  men  1,  ^-*'  Which 
things  have  indeed  a  shew 
of  wisdom  in  will  worship, 


10 


and  humility,  and  neglect- 

Tp'i^ing}  ^^y  honour    to  the   satis- 
I  fying  of  the  flesh. 


echo  of  our  Lord's  own  teaching 
as  to  that  which  goeth  into  the 
mouth  (Jlatt.  XV.  16,  17;  Mark 
xiii.  18,  19). 

After  the  commandments 
.  .  • — See  verse  8,  and  Note  there. 
There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
Isa.  xxix.  13,  quoted  by  our  Lord 
[MaXi.  XV.  7,  8  ;  Mark  vii.  6,  7)  in 
relation  to  these  ceremonial  ob- 
servances. 

(-3)  Which  things  .  .  .  flesh. 
— This  passage  is  difficult.  (1)  Our 
version  translates  literally,  and 
would  seem  to  regard  the  last  word 
as  simply  an  explanation,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  false  teachers, 
of  "  neglecting  of  the  body,"  as 
"  not  honouring  it  for  the  satisfac- 
tion, or  surfeiting  of  the  flesh ; " 
and  we  certainly  find  that  the 
Jewish  ascetics  did  brand  the  most 
necessary  satisfaction  of  appetite  as 
a  "  surfeiting  of  the  flesh."  But 
there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  in- 
terpretation— that,  in  that  case,  St. 
Paul  would  leave  the  false  preten- 
sion without  a  word  of  contradic- 
tion, which  is  almost  incredible. 
Hence  (2)  we  must  regard  the 
"  not  in  any  honour  "  as  antitheti- 
cal to  "  the  show  of  ^dsdom. " 
The  ordinances,  says  St.  Paul, 
have  "  a  show  of  wisdom,"  but 
"are  in  no  honour,"  i.e.,  are  "of 
no  value."  The  common  use  of 
the  woi'd  rendered  "  honour,"  for 
"  price,"  or  "  pay "  (see  Matt. 
xxvii.  6  ;  Acts  vi.  34  ;  vii.  16  ;  xix. 
19;  I  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii.  23;  1  Tim. 
V.  17),  would  readily  lend  itself  to 
this    sense.       The    only    doubtful 


point  (3)  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
last  words,  "  for  the  satisfying  of 
the  flesh."  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  phrase  is  used  in  a 
bad  sense.  Hence  wo  must  dis- 
miss all  reference  to  a  right  honour- 
ing of  the  body  by  innocent  satis- 
faction of  its  needs.  We  have 
thei'efore  to  choose  between  two 
interpretations.  Some  interpret  "  of 
no  value  against  the  satisfaction  of 
the  flesh."  But  though  the  Gre'k 
will  bear  this  sense,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  common  sense  of  the  pre- 
position used ;  and  its  adoption 
would  expose  the  whole  phrase  to 
the  charge  of  ambiguity  and  ob- 
scui'ity.  The  other  interpretation 
is  of  "  no  real  value  "  (tending)  "  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  flesh."  This 
is  abrupt,  but  suits  well  the  indig- 
nant and  abrupt  terseness  of  the 
passage.  It  gives  (quite  after  St. 
Paul's  manner)  not  only  a  denial 
of  the  "neglecting  of  the  body," 
but  a  retort  on  the  false  teachers  of 
the  very  charge  they  made  against 
their  opponents.  (Comp.  the  use 
of  the  word  "  dogs,"  in  Phil.  iii.  2.) 
It  eonvej'S  a  most  imijortant  truth. 
That  "  extremes  meet  "  we  know 
well ;  and  that  there  is  a  satisfac- 
tion of  the  fleshly  temper  (see  above, 
verse  18)  in  the  attemj)t  over  much 
to  curb  the  flesh,  the  whole  history 
of  asceticism  bears  witness.  More- 
over, this  interpretation  alone  gives 
a  completeness  of  antithesis.  To 
"the  show  of  wisdom"  it  opposes 
the  "  no  real  value ;  "  to  the  j)re- 
tended  "  neglecting  of  the  body  " 
the  real  "  satisfaction  of  the  flesh." 
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CHAPTER  III.— ^>' If 

Chap.  iii.  1—4.  jG    then     be 

Appeal  to   their  ^i^p^      with 

resurrection  n^^H      Wltu 

with  Christ   to  Christ,     seek 

the  liigher  spiri-  , ,               ,  i  • 

tuaiiife.  those    things 


which  are  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  ^'^^  Set  your 
aifection  ^  on  things  above, 
not     on     thinijs     on    the 


"Will  ■vvrorsh.ip,  and  hu- 
mility .  .  . — It  seems  difficult  to 
connect  these  words  with  the  merely 
ceremonial  observances  immediately 
above  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  almost 
an  exact  repetition  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  superstitious  worship  of 
the  angels  given  Ln  verse  18.  "  WiU 
worship"  is,  indeed,  nearly  what 
we  call  superstition — the  constant 
craving  for  objects  to  which  we 
may  find  some  excuse  for  paying 
reverence.  The  prefix  applies  in 
sense,  though  not  in  grammatical 
form,  to  the  "humility"  also;  a 
studied  humilitj'  being  either  a 
pretence  or  a  self -degradation.  But 
in  the  words  "  neglecting  of  the 
body  "  (properly,  being  unsparing  of 
it  in  hardship,  and  generally  careless 
of  it)  we  pass  to  the  ceremonial  or- 
dinances. It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  superstition  and  false  as- 
ceticism were  connected  together — 
the  latter  being  the  condition  of  the 
supposed  spiritual  insight  of  the 
former. 

III. 

P-^)  As  the  partaking  of  the 
death  of  Christ  taught  the  negative 
lesson  of  death  to  the  Law,  so  the 
partaking  of  His  resurrection 
teaches  the  positive  lesson  of  the 
spiritual  life.  We  observe  that 
this  celebrated  passage  occupies  a 
place  at  the  close  of  the  doctrinal 
portion  of  the  Epistle,  exactly  cor- 
responding to  the  even  greater 
passage  on  the  unity  of  the  Church 


in  God  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  (iv.  1 — 16).  It  is  unlike  that 
passage,  because,  summing  up  the 
main  teaching  of  this  Epistle,  it 
dwells  simply  on  the  close  personal 
relation  of  all  souls  to  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  at  once  "  the  image 
of  God,"  and  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  It  is  like 
it  (and  like  other  passages  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity)  because 
it  passes  on  from  Christ  risen  to 
Christ  in  heaven :  it  takes  for 
granted  our  being  risen  with 
Christ,  and  bids  us  in  heart  to  as- 
cend to  heaven  now,  and  look  fur- 
ward  to  the  bliss  of  heaven  in  the 
hereafter. 

(1)    If    ye     then    be    risen 

(rather,  ye  rose)  with  Christ. — 
In  these  words  is  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spiritual  life,  referred 
evidently  to  baptism.  (See  chap, 
ii.  12.)  It  is  a  "resurrection  with 
Christ "  and  in  Christ ;  as  such  it  is 
dwelt  upon  in  detail  in  Rom.  vi. 
1 — 14.  We  may  note  that  this 
phrase,  implying  a  sudden  passing 
from  death  unto  life,  accords  more 
exactly  with  the  idea  of  adult  bap- 
tism, accepted  in  conscious  faith, 
and  leading  at  once  to  a  new  life  ; 
while  the  later  phrase,  "  regener- 
ation" (Tit.  iii.  5),  which  sjieaks 
of  the  soul  as  passing,  indeed,  at 
once  into  a  new  condition,  but  as 
having  only  the  undeveloped  germ 
of  the  now  life,  corresponds  more 
closely  with  the  idea  of  the  infant 
baptism,   which    gradually   super- 
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seded  the  other.  Here  this  spiritual 
resurrection  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  Apostle  goes  on  at  once  to 
the  next  stage  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Christ. — The  name,  four  times 
repeated,  has  in  all  cases  the  article 
prefixed  to  it.  Evidently  it  used 
emphatically  to  refer  to  our  Lord, 
as  our  Mediator  —  our  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King. 

Seek  those  things  -whieli 
are  above  .  .  .  set  your 
affection  on  things  above. — 
Here  we  have  the  spiritual  life  in 
its  continuance.  It  is  described, 
(1)  first,  as  "seeking  the  things 
above  " — that  is,  looking,  and  so 
growing,  to  perfection.  This 
characteristic  is  dwelt  upon  with 
great  fulness  and  beauty  in  Phil.  iii. 
12—16.  (2)  Next,  in  a  still  higher 
strain,  as  "  setting  our  affection  on 
the  things  above,"  or,  more  pro- 
perly, catching  the  spirit  of  the 
things  above,  being  "  heavenly- 
minded  "  already  —  anticipating 
heaven,  not  only  in  hope,  but  in 
tone  and  temper,  seeing  things  as 
God  sees  them,  and  seeing  all  in 
relation  to  Him.  On  this  we  may 
again  compare  the  great  passage  in 
Phil.  iii.  20,  21,  on  our  "citizen- 
ship of  heaven."  Of  such  heavenly- 
mind  edness  we  have,  perhaps,  the 
most  perfect  specimen  in  the  calm 
and  loving  certainty  of  St.  John's 
Epistles.  (3)  These  two  graces 
must  be  united.  In  the  one  is  the 
secret  of  growth,  in  the  other  the 
present  earnest  of  perfection.  More- 
over, the  higher  grace  must  follow 
from  the  former ;  "  for  where  our 
treasure  is,  there  will  our  heart  be 
also." 

Where  Christ  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God. — The 


allusion  is  emphatic.  Heaven  is  to 
us,  in  itself,  a  vague  expression  of 
unknown  bliss.  It  is  made  definite 
to  the  Christian  by  the  thought  of 
Christ,  in  His  glorified  humanity, 
there  enthroned  in  majesty,  "pre- 
paring a  place  for  us,"  and  draw- 
ing us  to  be  with  Him.  (Note 
a  similar  emphatic  reference  in 
PhU.  iii.  21  ;  and  comp.  Eph.  ii. 
6,  "  He  raised  us  up,  and  made  us 
to  sit  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ 
Jesus.") 

This  glorious  idea  of  Christ  in 
heaven,  and  heaven  in  Christ,  runs 
through  the  whole  book  of  the  Re- 
velation of  St.  John,  from  the  open- 
ing Epistles  to  the  last  vision  of 
glory. 

(3)  Ye  are  dead.  —  Properly, 
ye  died.  See  chap.  ii.  20,  and  Note 
there.  The  phrase  here  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  whole  sense,  both  of 
"  death  to  sin"  and  "death  to  the 
visible  world." 

Your  life  is  Md^vith  Christ 
in  God  .  .  .  Christ,  who  is 
our  life. — In  these  two  phrases, 
again,  we  pass  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  expression  of  the  same 
truth.  (1)  First,  "our  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God."  The  spiritual 
life  in  man  is  a  "hidden  life," 
having  its  source  in  God  ;  the  full 
conviction  of  it,  as  distinct  from 
the  mere  instinctive  consciousness 
of  it  in  the  mind  itself,  comes  only 
from  the  belief  that  it  is  the  image 
of  God  in  us,  and  is  sustained  by 
constant  communion  with  Him. 
If  God  be  our  God  at  all,  we  must 
live ;  for  "  He  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living  "  (Matt. 
xxii.  32).  It  is  also  "hid  with 
Christ."  Our  Lord's  ascent  to  His 
glory   in   heaven   is   at    once   the 
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Christ   in  God.     ("'When 
Christ,    who    is    our   life, 


shall  appear,  then  shall  ye 
also  appear  with   him  in 


pledge  and  the  means  of  this  our 
spiritual  communioa  with  God.  It 
is  "  with  Him"  that  wo  can  "in 
heart  and  mind  ascend  ; "  it  is  "  with 
Him "  that  we  can  "  continuallj- 
dweU."  (2)  But  this  is  not  all. 
"  Christ  is  our  life  "  now  as  ^^ell  as 
hereafter.  This  is  simply  a  sum- 
mary of  the  two  truths ;  ' '  Christ 
liveth  in  me  "  (see  Gal.  ii.  20),  as 
the  source  of  life  ;  and  "  To  me  to 
live  (the  actual  condition  of  life)  is 
Christ"  (Phil.  i.  21).  It  is  but  a 
briaf  expression  of  faith  in  the 
truth  which  our  Lord  Himself  de- 
clared (John  xi.  25),  "I  am  the 
Life ;  whoso  liveth  and  believeth 
in  Me  shall  never  die."  (Comp. 
John  xiv.  C.)  Hence  our  spiritual 
life  is  not  only  a  being  "  with 
Christ ; "  it  is  also  unity  with 
Christ  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
W  When  Christ  .  .  .  shall 
appear,  then  shall  ye  also 
appear  with  him  in  glory. — 
This  describes  the  last  stage  of  the 
spiritual  life — the  glorification  with 
Christ  in  heaven,  manifesting  what 
now  is  hidden,  «nd  perfecting  what 
exists  only  in  germ.  (Comp.  1 
John  iii.  1,  2,  "  Now  are  we  the 
sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we 
know  that,  when  He  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.")  This  same 
conclusion  ends  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Phil.  iii.  21. 

In  all  these  Epistles  we  note  bow 
constant  a  reference  there  is  to  the 
I'  glory  of  God,"  and  to  the  share 
in  it  reserved  for  us.  So  we  also 
note  the  especial  reference  to  the 
•'  appearance  of  Clirist "  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (see    1    Tim.  vi. 


14;  2  Tim.  i.  10  ;  iv.  1,  8;  Tit.   ii. 

lo),  and  the  constant  revelation  of 
it  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  whole  passage  forms  a  com- 
plete and  magnificent  picture  of 
the  spiritual  life  in  Christ — the 
means  of  its  beginning,  the  signs 
of  its  presence,  and  the  hope  of  its 
close.  It  may  be  compared  with 
the  fuller  yet  hardly  completer  pic- 
ture of  Rom.  viii. 

[5.    Practical     Exhortation, 
General. 

(1)  Negative. — To    Moutify 

THE  Old  Man,  by  fleeing 
from — 
{a)    Uncleanmss    and    lust 

(verses  5 — 7) ; 
{h)    Wrath       and      malice 

(verse  8)  ; 
[c)  Falsehood  (verse  9). 

(2)  Positive, — To  Put  on  the 

New  Man,  making  Christ 

our  "  all  in  all." 
(«)  In    love  and  peace,   as 
shown  in  tnercy,    humi- 
lity, patience,   and  for- 
giveness (verses  10 — 15) ; 

(b)  In  thanksgiving  (verse 
■    16); 

(c)  In  living  to  the  glory  of 
God  (verse  17)  ; 

(The  whole  of  this  section  stands 
in  close  parallelism,  frequently  in 
verbal  coincidence,  with  Eph.  iv.  20 
— vi.  9.  There  are,  however,  con- 
stantly emerging  indications  of  in- 
dependence of  handling.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Ephesian  Epistle 
is  fuller  and  deeper  in  treatment ; 
and,  moreover,  it  constantly  brings 
out,  in  relation  both  to  moral  duty 
and  to  the  observation  of  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  the  great  characteristic 
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(« Mortify    there- 
fore   your 


Chap,   iii,    5 — 1..  , 

General  warning   members 


against  the  sins    ,,. 'U,"^l, 
of  the  unregene-    ^>  ^it'" 


rate  life. 

earth 


upon 
fornication, 


are 
the 
un- 


cleanness,  inordinate  affec- 
tion, evil  concupiscence, 
and  covetousness,  which 
is  idolatry  :  ^^^  for  which 
things'  sake  the  wrath  of 
God  cometh  on  the  children 


doctrine  of  the  universal  unity  in 
Clirist.  This  Epistle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  briefer  and  more  incisive, 
and  has  only  slight,  though  clear, 
indications  of  the  idea  so  powerfully 
worked  out  in  the  other  Epistle.)] 

Verses  5 — 9  contain  the  negative 
section  of  St.  Paul's  practical  ap- 
peal, drawing  out  the  consequences 
of  the  "  death  with  Christ,"  in  the 
mortification  of  all  tendencies  to 
impurity,  malice,  and  falsehood. 
For  these  are  the  opposites  to 
purity,  love,  and  truth — the  three 
great  attributes  of  God,  and  there- 
fore the  three  chief  graces  of  man. 

(^)  Mortiftr  therefore  your 
members  V7hicli  are  upon 
tlie  earth. —  The  expression  is 
doubly  unique.  It  is  the  only  pas- 
sage where  "  mortification  " — the 
killing  of  anything  in  us  —  is 
enjoined ;  and  it  is  also  notable,  as 
not  explicitly  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  members  themselves,  and 
the  evil  of  which  they  are  made 
the  instruments.  The  sense  is,  of 
course,  clear  enough.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  "crucifying  the  flesh" 
of  Gal.  V.  24 ;  and  the  idea  of  evil, 
mostly  expressed  plainly  in  the 
word  "  flesh,"  is  here  hinted  in  the 
phrase  "  which  are  on  the  earth," 
that  is,  which  are  busied  with  earth 
and  bind  us  down  to  the  earthly 
life.  The  particular  word  "mem- 
bers "  is  perhaps  suggested  by  our 
Lord's  command   to   "  cut  off  the 
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right  hand "  and  "  pluck  out  the 
right  eye"  if  they  cause  us  to  offend 
(Matt.  V.  29,  30).  But,  as  a  rule, 
Scripture  more  clearly  marks  the 
distinction  between  the  members 
and  "  the  law  of  sin  in  the  mem- 
bers "  (Rom.  vii.  5, 23) ;  and  we  are 
usually  bidden  not  to  "kill  our 
members,"  but  to  turn  them  from 
"instruments  of  unrighteousness" 
to  be  "  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness unto  God  "  (Rom.  vi.  13).  The 
fact  is  that  this  passage  contains 
only  half  the  truth,  corresponding 
to  the  death  with  Christ,  and  not 
the  whole  truth,  including  also  the 
resurrection  to  the  new  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  next  verse  shows, 
the  members  to  be  mortified  are 
actually  identified  with  the  vices  of 
the  old  man  residing  in  them. 

Fornication,  uncleanness, 
.  .  .  covetousness,  -which  is 
idolatry. — See  Eph.  v.  3,  and 
Note  there. 

Inordinate  affection,  evil 
concupiscence.  —  These  words 
are  not  found  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage. The  word  rendered  ' '  in- 
ordinate affection"  is  the  general 
word  for  "passion"  [pathos).  It 
is  found  united  to  "concupiscence" 
in  1  Thess.  iv.  5,  "  the  lust  of  con- 
cupiscence." Both  words  here  are 
general  words,  denoting  the  condi- 
tion of  soul,  of  which  "  fornication" 
and  "covetousness"  are  both  ex- 
emplifications. This  is  the  condi- 
tion of  unrestrained  passion  and 
desire,  the  former  word  implying  a 
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of  disobedience  :  ^"  in  the 
which  ye  also  walked  some 
time,  when  ye  lived  in 
them.  *^*'  But  now  ye  also 
put  off  all  these  ;  anger, 
wrath,  malice,  blasphemy, 
filthy  communication  out 
of  your  mouth.  ^^^  Lie  not 
one  to  another,  seeing  tha>. 
ye  have  put  off  the  old 
man  with  his  deeds  ;  ^^°^and 


have     put     on     the    new 
«i(X7i,  which  is  ^,       „ 

'  ,  .  Chap.  111.  10—17. 
renewed  in  General  exliorta- 
I'n  /->-nr1  Q  rl  r»  Q    tion  to  tlie  gruces 

knowledge  ^^  ^j^^  .^^^^^^ 

after        the    man  "  regenerate 
PI-        in  Christ. 

image  or  him 
that  created  him  :  ^"^  where 
there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  circumcision  nor  un- 
circumcision.  Barbarian, 
Scythian,   bond  nor  free  : 


passive  receptiveness  of  impression 
from  without,  the  other  the  positive 
energy  of  desire  to  seek  gxatiti cation. 
Comp.  Gal.  v.  24,  "  the  affections  " 
{passions)  and  "hists."  Of  such  a 
temper  Article  IX.  of  the  Church 
of  England  declares  with  singular 
accuracy,  not  that  it  is  sin,  but 
that  it  has  in  itself  rationem  peccati, 
that  is,  the  initial  principle  of  sin. 

C)  In  the  •which  ye  also 
■walked  some  time,  Avhen  ye 
lived  [ivere  living)  in  them. — The 
former  condition  of  heathenism  was 
that  in  which  "they  were  living," 
with  contagion  of  evil  on  every 
side.  But  St.  Paul  is  not  content 
without  noting  their  own  active 
participation  —  "ye  walked  in 
them."     (Comp.  Eph.  iv.  17—20.) 

(**)  Anger,  ■wrath,  malice, 
blasphemy  {slander — see  Eph.  iv. 
31  and  Notes  there),  filthy  com- 
munication. —  The  word  is 
"foul,"  and  the  context  here  seems 
to  show  that  it  refers  to  grossness 
of  insult  and  abuse,  rather  than 
(as  in  the  cognate  word  of  Eph.  iv. 
4)  to  "filthiness." 

P)  Lie  not  one  to  another. — 
Comp.  Eph.  iv.  25,  and  note  the 
characteristic  insertion  there  of  a 
clause   to  which  there  is  nothing 


here  to   correspond,  "for  we   are 
members  one  of  another." 

Seeing  that  ye  (have)  put 
off  the  old  man.— Comp.  the 
fuller  description  of  Eph.  iv.  22 — 
24. 

(10—17)  jn  these  verses  we  have 
the  corresponding  positive  exhor- 
tation, connected  -with  the  idea  of 
resurrection  ■with  Christ,  through 
which  we  put  on  the  new  man, 
holding  Christ  to  be  our  all  in  all. 
Of  the  new  nature  there  are  two 
marks — towards  man  love  in  all  its 
various  forms,  towards  God  thanks- 
gi^ving  and  living  to  His  glory. 

(10)  The  new  man,  -which  is 
{hcing)  rene^wed. — There  are  here 
the  same  two  different  words  which 
are  found  in  the  parallel  passage. 
(See  Notes  on  Eph.  iv.  22—24.) 
"The  new  man"  is  here  properly 
the  youthful  man  "  which  is  re- 
newed," that  is,  to  which  is  given 
a  nature  really  fresh  and  new. 

(")  Wliere  there  is  neither 
.  .  . — This  passage  naturally  sug- 
gests comparison  with  Gal.  iii.  28. 
"  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek; 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free ; 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female : 
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but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all. 
<i2)  Put  on  therefore,  as  the 


elect  of  God,  holy  and  be- 
loved,  bowels  of  mercies. 


for  ye  are  all  one  in  Jesus  Christ." 
In  comparing  the  passages  (passing 
by  the  insertion  hereof   "circum- 
cision nor  uncircumcision,"  which 
is  simply  explanatory  of  "  Jew  nor 
Greek  ")  we  notice  in  this— (1)_  The 
insertion  of  "  barbarian,  Scythian." 
This  insertion  is  clearly  intended 
to  rebuke  that  pride  of  intellect, 
contemptuous    of    the    unlearned, 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  Gnosticism. 
The  "  barbarian  "  was   simply   the 
foreigner   (comp.   1   Cor.  xiv.  11) ; 
the   "Scythian"   was  the  savage, 
towards    whom   the    contempt  im- 
plied for  the  "  barbarian  "  assumed 
explicitness,  and  reached  its  climax. 
(2)  The  omission  of  "  male  nor  fe- 
male."    In  the  Oriental  society,  as 
in  Galatia,   the  dignity  of  women 
needed  to  be  asserted  against  suppo- 
sed inferiority.  In  Greek  or  Gra3cised 
society,  as  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and 
ColossiB,   the  new   "freedom"    of 
the  gospel  was  apt  to  be  abused  to 
license ;    hence  it  was  rather  the 
"subjection"     of     women    which 
needed  to  be  suggested.     (Comp.  1 
Cor.  xi.  3—16  ;  xiv.  34,  35  ;  Eph.  v. 
22—24;     and  1   Tim.   ii.   11—15.) 
(3)  Whereas  in  the  Galatian  Epis- 
tle the  stress  is  laid  on  the  unity  of 
all  with  one  another  in  Christ,  here 
(as  usual)   the  great  truth  is  that 
"Christ  is  all  things  and  in  all." 
In  1  Cor.  XV.  28  we  have  this  phrase 
applied  to  God,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  office  of  the  Son  in  His  me- 
diatorial kingdom.     Here  it  is  in 
reference  to  that  kingdom  that  it  is 
used.     In  it  Christ  (see  Eph.  i.  23) 
«« fiUs  aU  in  aU  ; "  and  by  His  uni- 
versal mediation   all   "life  is   hid 
with  Him  in  God."     He  is  alHhat 
can  be  needed,  and  that  both  "  in  all 


things  "  and  "  in  all  persons."  But 
under  both  aspects  the  catholicity 
of  the  gospel  is  equally  brought 
out ;  here  by  the  direct  union  of 
all  alike  with  Christ,  there  by  the 
resulting  unity  of  aU  with  one 
another. 

(12)  Elect  of  God.— For  the 
description  of  the  election  here  sig- 
nified see  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  6.  Tlie 
name  is  obviously  applied  to  the 
whole  Church,  as  "  elect  to  privi- 
lege" ;  it  is  not  opposed  to  "called  " 
(as  in  ISIatt.  xx.  16),  but  coincident 
with  it,  representing,  indeed,  the 
secret  act  of  God's  gracious  will, 
which  is  openly  manifested  in  call- 
ing. (Comp.  the  other  instances  of 
the  word  in  the  Epistles,  Rom.  viii. 
33  ;  x^d.  13  ;  1  Tim.  v.  21 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  10  ;  Tit.  i.  1  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev. 
14.) 


Holy  and  beloved.— Of  such 

election  there  are  here  two  signs. 
The  elect  are  "  holy,"  consecrated 
to  God  in  thought  and  life;  and 
"beloved,"  accepted  and  sustained 
in  their  consecration  by  His  love. 
Both  epithets  belong  to  them  as 
conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ 
(Eev.  viii.  29)  ;  for  He  is  "  the 
Holy  One  of  God  "  (Mark  i.  24  ; 
Luke  iv.  34),  who  "  sanctifies  Him- 
self for  us,'  that  we  also  may  be 
sanctified  in  truth  "  (John  x\di.  19); 
and  He  is  also  the  "  Beloved,"  the 
"Son  of  God's  love"  (chap.  i.  13; 
Matt.  iii.  17 ;  Eph.  i.  16),  and  we 
are  accepted  in  Him.  The  two  epi- 
thets here  seem  intended  to  prepare 
for  the  two-fold  exhortation  follow- 
ing. They  are  "beloved,"  there- 
fore they  should  love  one  another 
(verses  12—15)  ;  they  are  holy, 
therefore  they  should  thank  God 
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kindness,  humbleness  of 
mind,  meekness,  longsuffer- 
ing;  *^^^^  forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one 
another,  if  any  man  have 
a  quarrel  ^  against  any  : 
even  as  Christ  forgave  you, 


•plaint. 


so  also  do  ye.  ^"'And 
above  all  these  things  put 
on  charity,  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness.  '^^'''And 
let  the  peace  of  God  rule 
in  your  hearts,  to  the  which 
also  ye  are  called  in  one 


and  live  to  His  glory  (verses  16, 
17). 

(12.  13)  Comp.  Eph.  iv.  2,  31  ;  v. 
1,  2.  The  word  "  tender-hearted  " 
in  those  passages  corresponds  to  the 
"bowels  (or  heart)  of  mercies  "  here: 
"  kindness  "  and  "  forgiveness," 
"humility,"  "gentleness,"  "for- 
bearance," appear  in  both.  But  the 
enumeration  here  is  more  exact  in 
order  of  idea.  St.  Paul  starts  with 
the  natural  and  universal  instinct 
of  compassion  or  sympathy ;  he 
next  dwells  on  "kindliness  and 
lowliness  of  mind,"  which  are 
closely  akin,  since  readiness  to 
oblige  others  grows  naturally  out 
of  a  self-neglectful  humility  ;  from 
these  he  passes  to  "  gentleness  and 
longsuifering "  in  case  of  injury, 
ready  "to  forbear  and  to  forgive  ;" 
lastly,  from  these  particulars  he 
rises  to  the  general  spirit  of 
"love,"  ruling  under  "the  peace 
of  God." 

(13)  Even  as  Christ  forgave 
yovi. —  The  MS.  authority  is  in 
favour  of  the  word  "  Lord  "  instead 
of  Christ ;  but  since  the  name 
"  Lord "  is  specially  applied  to 
Christ  in  these  Epistles  (see,  for 
example,  Eph.  iv.  5)  there  is  no 
real  difference.  In  Eph.  iv.  31  we 
have  "  God  in  Christ  forgave  you," 
because  there  the  example  of  Clirist, 
as  Son  of  Man,  is  afterwards  to  be 
set  forth  emphatically  as  an  exam- 
ple  of   self-sacrifice  (verse  2),  and 
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hence  the  free  mercy  of  forgiveness 
is  naturally  attiibuted  to  "  God  in 
Christ."  Here,  in  accordance  with 
the  emphatic  exaltation  of  Christ, 
as  all  in  all,  the  simpler  phrase 
"  Christ  (or,  the  Lord)  forgave  you" 
is  employed. 

(1*)  Above  all. — Properly,  over 
all — as  a  bond  or  cincture  to  keep  all 
together.  Love  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple, harmonising  all  the  special 
graces  named  above. 

The  bond  of  perfectness. 
—  The  bond  of  that  harmony 
of  character  which  is  perfection. 
The  phrase  is  remarkable,  appa- 
rently suggested  by  the  claim  to 
perfection  set  up  by  the  Gnostic 
teachers.  They  sought  such  per- 
fection in  knowledge  peculiar  to 
the  few  ;  St.  Paul  in  the  love  which 
is  possible  to  all.  For  as  he  else- 
where urges  (1  Cor.  viii.  1),  "Know- 
ledge puffs  up,  charity  builds 
up;"  knowledge  gains  a  fancied 
perfection,  charity  a  real  perfec- 
tion. 

(15)  The  peace  of  God.—  The 
true  reading  is  the  peace  of  Christ — • 
that  which  He  gives  (John  xiv.  27), 
that  which  He  is  (see  Eph.  ii.  14). 
The  ordinary  reading  is,  no  doubt, 
borrowed  from  Phil.  iv.  7.  This 
verse  forms  a  link  between  the 
preceding  exhortation  to  love  of 
man,  and  the  following  exhortation 
to  a  loving  and  thankful  service  of 
God.     The  "peace   of.   Christ"  is 
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body  ;  and  be  ye  thankful. 
'"''  Let  the  word  of  Christ 
dwell  in  you  richly  in  all 
wisdom  ;  teaching  and  ad- 
monishing one  another  in 
psalms     and    hymns    and 


spiritual  songs,  singing 
with  grace  in  your  heaii/S 
to  the  Lord.  ^"'  And  what- 
soever ye  do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 


the  sense  of  unity  in  Him,  with 
our  fellow-mon,  and  with  God.  We 
are  "  called  to  it  in  one  Body,"  of 
which  He  is  the  Head.  (Comp.  the 
fuller  treatment  of  this  subject  in 
Eph.  ii.  14 — 22 ;  where,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  character  of 
that  Epistle,  the  unity  "in  one 
Body,"  here  only  alluded  to,  is 
worked  out  in  vividness  and  de- 
taU. 

(16)  The  word  of  Christ.— 
Here  again  the  definite  phrase, 
"  the  word  of  Christ,"  takes  the 
place  of  the  commoner  phrase,  "  the 
word  of  the  Lord,''  "the  word  of 
God."  It  is  "to  dwell  in  their 
hearts."  Hence  it  is  the  "  engrafted 
word "  (Jas.  i.  21) — the  truth  of 
Christ  conceived  in  the  heart,  strik- 
ing root  into  it,  and  making  it  its 
dwelling-place.  It  will  be  observed 
how  all  such  phrases  prepare  for 
the  full  conception  of  Him  as  Him- 
self "the  Word  of  God." 

In  all  •wisdom. — The  sym- 
metry of  the  original, "  in  all  wisdom 
teaching  ...  in  grace  singing," 
suggests  the  connection  of  the  words 
with  those  following,  not,  as  in  our 
version,  with  those  going  before. 
The  indwelling  Word  of  God  is 
described  as  manifesting  itself,  first, 
in  the  wisdom  of  mutual  teaching, 
next,  in  the  grace  of  hearty  thanks- 
giving. 

Teaching  and  admonish- 
ing .  .  . — Here  again  we  have  at 
once  general  identity  and  special 
distinction  between  this  and  the 
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parallel  passage  in  Eph.  v.  19,  20. 
There,  as  here,  we  have  the  "  speak- 
ing to  one  another  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,"  "the 
singing  in  the  hearts  to  the  Lord," 
and  the  spirit  of  "  thankfulness." 
But  there  the  whole  is  described  as 
a  consequence  of  ' '  being  filled  with 
the  Spirit,"  and,  as  an  outburst 
of  that  spiritual  enthusiasm,  of 
which  the  spurious  excitement  of 
drunkenness  is  the  morbid  carica- 
ture. Here  the  thought  starts  from 
"  the  word  of  Christ  in  the  soul," 
realised  through  thegiftof  the  Spirit 
by  all  our  faculties  :  and  it  divides 
itself  accordingly  into  the  function 
of  teaching,  which  bears  on  the 
mind;  "the  singing  in  grace"  of 
thankfulness,  which  comes  from 
and  goes  to  the  heart ;  and  the 
"  doing  all  in  the  name  of  Christ," 
which  belongs  to  the  outer  sphere 
of  action. 

Psalms  and  hymns.  —  The 
ascription  to  these  of  an  office  of 
"  teaching  and  admonition "  de- 
scribes what  is  their  real,  though  in- 
dii-ect,  effect.  In  the  Church,  as  in 
the  world,  he  who  "  makes  a 
people's  songs  "  really  guides  their 
minds  as  well  as  theu-  hearts.  For 
good  and  for  evil  the  hymns  of  the 
Christian  Church  have  largely  in- 
fluenced her  theology. 

(17)  All  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  —  Comp.  here  the 
more  general  exhortation  of  1  Cor. 
X.  31,  "Whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatever  ye   do,  do   all  to  the 
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thanks    to    God   and    the 

Father  by  him.     '^^'  Wives, 

submit   your- 

Cliap.  iii.  18,  19.    selveS    Ullto 

Duty    of    wives 

and'husbaads.       y  O  U  r     O  W  n 

husbands,    as 
it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.  ^^^^  Hus- 


bands, love  your  wives,  and 
be  not  bitter  against  them. 
(20)  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  all 
things :  for 
this  is  well 
pleasing  unto 


Chap.  iii.  20,  21. 
Duty  of  children 
and  fathers. 


glory  of  God."  This  is  the  first 
principle  of  all  godly  life.  The 
main  object  of  all  life,  speculative 
or  practical,  is  declared  to  be,  not 
our  own  happiness  or  perfection, 
not  the  good  of  oiir  fellow-men, 
but  the  "  glory  of  God  " — the  carry- 
ing out  of  His  will,  and  so  manifest- 
ing His  moral  attributes.  We  are 
taught  that  if  we  "  seek  this  first, 
all  the  other  things  shall  be  added 
unto  us."  But  here  we  have  the 
principle,  not  only  of  godly  life, 
but  of  Christian  life.  It  does  all 
"in  the  name  of  Christ,"  that  is, 
as  conformed  to  His  image,  and  so 
being  His  representative  ;  it  looks 
up  thankfully  to  God  our  Father, 
but  it  is  through  Him,  "  having  our 
sonship  by  adoption  "  through  His 
all-suificient  mediation.  Its  desire 
is,  not  only  that  God  may  be  glori- 
fied, but  that  "  He  may  be  glorified 
through  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Pet.  iv. 
11).  Once  more  we  trace  here  the 
special  and  emphatic  purpose  of  the 
Epistle. 

Chap.  iii.  18 — iv.  1  deals  with 
the  three  great  relations  of  life — 
between  wives  and  husbands, 
children  and  parents,  servants  and 
masters.  In  this  section  we  have 
the  closest  parallelism  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (chaps,  v. 
22 — vi.  9).  But  the  treatment  of 
the  first  relation  is  far  briefer, 
having  nothing   to  correspond   to 


the  grand  and  characteristic  com- 
parison of  marriage  to  the  union 
between  Christ  and  the  Church. 
Even  in  the  second  there  is  some- 
what greater  brevity  and  simplicity. 
The  thii'd  is  dwelt  upon  with 
marked  coincidence  of  language, 
and  at  least  equal  emphasis.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  presence 
of  Onesimus,  the  runaway  slave, 
suggested  this  peculiar  emphasis 
on  the  right  relation  between  the 
slave  and  his  master. 

[It  win  only  be  necessary  to  note 
the  few  points  in  which  this  section 
differs  notably  from  the  parallel 
passage.] 

[6.  Special  Exhortation  as  to 
the  relations  of  life. 

(1)  The   Duty   of   Wives   and 

Husbands  (verses  18, 19). 

(2)  The  Duty  of  Children  and 

Parents  (verses  20,  21). 

(3)  The   Duty   of    Slaves  and 

Masters     (chaps,    iii.    22 
-iv.  1).] 

(18)  As  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord 

For  the  explanation  of  this  special 
fitness  "in  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  in  virtue 
of  Christian  unity,  see  the  grand 
description  of  Eph.  v.  23,  24,  32, 
33. 

(19)  Be  not  bitter. — Properly, 
grow  not  bitter,  suft'er  not  yourselves 
to  be  exasperated.  The  word  is 
used  metaphorically  only  in  this 
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the  Lord.  '""Fathers,  pro- 
voke not  your  children  to 
anger,  lest  they  be  dis- 
couraged. *^^^  Servants, 
obey  in  all 
your 


111.    22—    ,1  • 

Duty  of  things 


Cliap.    iii 

iv.  1.     D 

servants    and    masters     ac- 

masters.  , .  . 

cording  to  the 
flesh  ;  not  with  eyeservice, 
as  menpleasers  ;  but  in 
singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
God  :  ^^^^  and  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to 
the   Lord,    and    not   unto 


men  ;  *-""  knowing  that  of 
the  Lord  ye  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  the  inheri- 
tance :  for  ye  serve  the 
Lord  Christ.  '^'^^  But  he 
that  doeth  wrong  shall  re- 
ceive for  the  wrong  which 
he  hath  done  :  and  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons. 

CHAPTER     IV.— 

•^^^  Masters,  give  unto  your 
servants  that  which  is  just 
and  equal ;  knowing  that 


passage,  literally  in  Eev.  viii.  1 1 ; 
X.  9,  10. 

(-1)  Provoke  not  ...  to 
anger. — This,  in  the  text  followed 
by  our  version,  is  borrowed  from 
Eph.  vi.  4.  The  true  reading  is 
provoke  to  emulation,  as  in  2  Cor. 
ix.  2.  AVbat  is  forbidden  is  a  con- 
stant and  restless  stimulation, 
"  spurring  the  willing  horse  ;  " 
which  will  end  in  failure  and 
despondency. 

(--—-6)  Compare  throughout  Eph. 
vi.  5 — 9.  The  only  peculiarity  of 
this  passage  is  the  strong  emphasis 
laid  on  "  the  reward  of  the  inheri- 
tance." "  The  reward "  is  in  the 
original,  a  perfect  recompense  or  re- 
quital. The  "  inheritance  "  is  ex- 
actly that  which  no  slave  could 
receive ;  only  a  son  could  be  an 
heir  (Gal.  iv.  7).  Hence  the  slave 
on  earth  is  recognised  as  a  son  in 
heaven.  He  "  serves  the  Lord," 
but  his  service  is  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  sonship. 

(26)  He  that  doeth.  -wrong  is 
clearly  here  the  mastct  (see  Eph. 
vi.  9),  though,  of  course,  the  phrase 
cannot  be  Kmited  to  him. 
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(')  Just     and    equal The 

word  "  equal,"  or,  rather,  the  sub- 
stantive so  translated,  has  the 
sense  either  of  "  equity "  or 
"equality."  The  former  is  far 
commoner  (especially  in  connection 
with  justice),  and  probably  all  that 
is  intended  here.  At  the  same 
time,  the  idea  running  through  the 
passage  is  of  a  common  fellow- 
service  to  Christ  of  all  alike,  and 
in  chap.  iii.  11  we  are  reminded 
that  "  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free."  Perhaps, 
therefore,  St.  Paul  desired  that  his 
readers  should  remember  that  in 
some  points  all  are  literally  equal 
before  God. 

[7.  Conclusion  of  the  Epistle. 

(1)  Final  Exhoktation  to 
prayer  (especially  for  St. 
Paul  himself),  and  to  wis- 
dom towards  those  with- 
out, both  in  deed  and  in 
word  (verses  2 — 6). 

(2)  Commendation  of  Tj'chicus 
and  Onesimus  (verses  7 — 9). 


Prayer  and 
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Watchfulness. 


ye  also  have  a  Master  in 

heaven.        ^^'  Continue    in 

prayer,      and 

tion    to    prayer   same     With 
and       ■watchful-    ,-i        i        •    • 

ness.  thanksgiving; 

^^^  withal  pray- 
ing also  for  us,  that  God 
would  open  unto  us  a  door 
of  utterance,  to  speak  the 


mystery  of  Christ,  for 
which  I  am  also  in  bonds  : 
•^^'that  I  may  make  it  mani- 
fest, as  I  ought  to  speak. 
*^^'  Walk  in  wisdom  toward 
them  that  are  without,  re- 
deeming the  time.  '®'  Let 
your  speech  he  alway  with 
grace,  seasoned  with  salt, 
that  ye  may  know  how  ye 


(3)  Salutation     from    Aristar- 

chus,  Marcus,  Justus,  Epa- 
pliras,  Luke,  Demas  (verses 
10—14). 

(4)  Charge   to    this   Church  to 

exchange  gi'eetings  and  let- 
ters with  the  Laodicean 
Church,  and  special  charge 
to  Archippus  (verses  15 — 
17). 

(5)  Final     Salutation     (verse 

18).] 

(2—4)  Comp.  the  almost  exact 
parallel  in  Eph.  vi.  18 — 20,  and 
Bee  Notes  there. 

(3)  A  door  of  utterance. — 
Comp.  a  similar  phrase  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  9;  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  There,  how- 
ever, the  open  door  is  the  door  of 
external  opportunity ;  here  the 
"  door  of  utterance  "  is  the  removal 
of  all  internal  impediments  to 
preaching. 

(5)  Walk  in  ■wisdom  .  .  .  re- 
deeming the  time.  —  In  the 
parallel  passage  (Eph.  v.  15)  we 
have  "  walk  strictly,  not  as  fools, 
but  as  wise,"  and  the  limitation 
"  towards  them  that  are, without" 
is  omitted,  although  it  is  added 
that  "  the  days  are  evil."  The 
context,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence, is  different,  and  the  idea  also 
Bomewhat    different.       There    the 


"  strictness  "  and  "  wisdom  "  are  to 
guard  against  excess  or  reckless- 
ness within;  here  the  "wisdom" 
is  to  watch  against  external  dangers 
and  make  full  use  of  external  op- 
portunities. 

(8)  Seasoned  ■with  salt. — It 
seems  impossible  not  to  trace  here 
a  reference  to  our  Lord's  words  in 
Mark  ix.  50,  "  Salt  is  good :  but  if 
the  salt  have  lost  his  saltness, 
wherewith  will  ye  season  it  ?  Have 
salt  in  yourselves."  There  the  salt 
is  spoken  of  as  the  preservative 
from  corruption,  and  the  warning 
against  "  corrupt  "  words  in  Eph. 
iv.  29  has  been  thought  to  point 
in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
context  appears  certainly  to  suggest 
that  the  use  of  the  salt  is  to  teach 
'*  how  to  answer  every  man,''  and 
that  this  answer  (like  the  "reason," 
or  defence,  of  1  Pet.  iii.  15)  is  to  bo 
given  to  "  those  without."  Prob- 
ably, therefore,  the  "  season- 
ing with  salt"  is  to  provide 
against  insii^idity  (thus  ac- 
cording to  some  extent  with  the 
classic  usage  of  the  word).  Their 
speech  is  to  be  primarily  "with 
grace,''  kindled  by  the  true  life  of 
Christian  grace  in  it ;  secondarily, 
however,  it  is  to  have  good  sense 
and  point,  so  as  to  be  effective  for 
the  inquher  or  against  the  scoh'ur. 
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from 


ought    to     answer    every 

man.    ^''  All  my  state  shall 

Tychicus  declare  unto  you, 

who  is  a  be- 

Cmrfmenda  U^  n  loved  brother, 
of  Tyehicus  and  and  a  faith- 
Ouesimus.  „    ,  •    •    , 

lui  minister 
and  fellowservant  in  the 
Lord :  '*^  whom  I  have 
sent  unto  you  for  the  same 


purpose,  that  he  might 
know  your  estate,  and  com- 
fort your  hearts  ;  i^'  with 
Onesimus,  a  faithful  and 
beloved  brother,  who  is  one 
of  you.  They  shall  make 
known  unto  you  all  things 
which  are  done  here. 
^'°^  Aristarchus  my  fellow- 
prisoner  saluteth  you,  and 


(7.  8)  These  verses  present  an  al- 
most exact  verbal  coincidence  with 
Eph.  vi.  21,  22,  on  which  see  Notes. 
In  the  verses,  however,  which  fol- 
low, the  particularity  and  detail  of 
this  Epistle  stand  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  brief  generality  of 
Eph.  vi.  23,  24.  Remembering 
that  the  two  Epistles  were  sent  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  Ephesus 
was  a  church  far  better  known  than 
Colossae,  we  cannot  but  regard  this 
as  supporting  the  idea  of  an  encycli- 
cal character  in  our  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians. 

P)  Onesimus.  —  See  Philem. 
verses  10 — 17.  The  emphatic  re- 
ference to  him  as  being  "  faithful 
and  beloved "  like  Tychicus,  and 
"  one  of  you  "  like  Epaphras,  is  a 
remarkable  commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  exhortation  as  to  slaves  and 
masters  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

P°)  Aristarchus  m.y  fellow- 
prisoner.  —  Apparently  a  Jew, 
one  "  of  the  circumcision."  But 
he  is  "  of  Thessalonica,"  and  is 
first  named  (in  Acts  xix.  22)  as 
dragged  with  Gaius  into  the  theatre 
in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  ;  thence 
he  accompanied  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx. 
4),  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Asia,  on 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  WTien, 
after  two  years'  captivity,  the 
Apostle  starts  fi'om  Cujaarea  on  his 


voyage  to  Rome,  Aristarchus  is 
again  named  by  St.  Luke  as  "  being 
with  us"  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  From 
this  fact,  and  from  his  being  called 
here  "  my  fellow-prisoner  "  (a  name 
which  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  to  consider  as  metaphorical), 
it  would  appear  that,  whether 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  Aris- 
tarchus really  shared  his  captivity. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  Httle  curious 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(verses  23,  24),  sent  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  Epaphras  who  is  called 
the  "  fellow-prisoner,"  while  Aris- 
tarchus is  simply  classed  among  the 
"  fellow-labourers."  This  variation 
is  interesting  to  us  as  one  of  the 
characteristic  marks  of  indepen- 
dence and  genuineness  in  the 
Eijistles ;  but  it  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  mere  conjecture, 
such  as  that  of  their  alternately 
sharing  the  Apostle's  captivity. 

Marcus,  sister's  son  to 
Barnabas. — The  notices  of  John 
Mark  in  the  New  Testament  are 
fuU  of  interest.  This  is  the  first 
notice  of  him  since  the  day  when 
St.  Paul  rejected  him  from  hia 
function  of  "ministration,"  be- 
cause on  the  former  journey  he  had 
"  deserted  "  them  at  Perga,  and  had 
"  not  gone  with  them  to  the  work  ' ' 
(Acts  XV.  38).     Then  he  had  gone 
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Marcus,  sister's  son  to  Bar- 
nabas, (touch- 
Chap,  iv.  10— 14.    •        -^iim^   vp 
Salutation    from    -^^g  wnom   ye 

St.  Paul's  fellow-  received  com- 

■workers.  i  . 

mandments  : 
if  he  come  unto  you,  re- 
ceive him;)  ^^'*  and  Je.sus, 
which  is  called  Justus, 
who   are    of    the    circum- 


1  Or," 
striving. 


cision.  These  only  are 
my  fellow-workers  unto 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
have  been  a  comfort  unto 
me.  "^^^^  Epaphras,  who  is 
one  of  you,  a  servant  of 
Christ,  saluteth  you,  al- 
ways labouring  ^  fervently 
for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye 


with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus,  to  take 
part  in  an  easier  work,  nearer  home 
and  under  the  kindly  guardianship 
of  his  uncle.  Now  the  formal 
charge  to  the  Colossian  Church  to 
"receive  him" — a  kind  of  "letter 
of  commendation"  (2  Cor.  iii.  1) — 
evidently  shows  that  they  had 
known  of  him  as  under  St.  Paul's 
displeasure,  and  were  now  to  learn 
that  he  had  seen  reason  to  restore 
him  to  his  confidence.  In  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  Mark  is  named, 
as,  of  course  (verse  24),  among  his 
"fellow-labourers."  In  St.  Paul's 
last  Epistle,  written  almost  with  a 
dying  hand  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  there 
is  a  touch  of  peculiar  pathos  in  the 
charge  which  he,  left  alone  in 
prison  with  his  old  companion  St. 
Luke,  gives  to  Timothy  to  bring 
Mark,  as  now  being  right  service- 
able for  the  "  ministration,"  from 
which  he  had  once  rejected  him. 
Evidently  St.  Paul's  old  rebuke  had 
done  its  work,  and,  if  Mark  did 
join  him  in  his  last  hours,  he  prob- 
ably thanked  him  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  the  loving  sternness  of 
days  gone  by.  Before  this,  if  (as 
seems  likely)  he  is  the  "  ]\Iarcus, 
my  son"  of  1  Pet.  v.  13,  he  was 
with  St.  Peter,  and  must  be  identi- 
fied with  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist, 
subsequently,  as  tradition  has  it, 
bishop  and  martyr  at  Alexandria. 


(1^)  Jesus,  -which,  is  called 
Justus. — The  surname  "Justus" 
is  found  in  Acts  i.  23  ;  xviii.  7  ; 
we  learn  from  tradition  that  by  it, 
or  by  its  equivalent,  St.  James, 
"the  Lord's  brother,"  was  known. 
In  this  case  it  is  curious  that  one 
who  bore  our  Lord's  name  should 
also  have  been  known  by  a  surname 
which  was  His  peculiar  title,  "  the 
Just  One."  (See  Acts  xxii.  14 ; 
and  comp.  Luke  xxiii.  47.)  Of  this 
Justus  there  is  no  other  notice, 
not  even  in  the  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon, in  which,  all  the  other  names 
recur. 

Who  are  of  the  cireumei- 
sion.  These  only  .  .  . — The 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  notices 
seems  to  indicate — what  is  in  itself 
likely — that  the  brethren  who  held 
aloof  from  St.  Paul  in  "  strife  and 
envy,"  and  whose  conduct  pro- 
duced that  sense  of  isolation  of 
which  he  speaks  so  pathetically  in 
Phil.  ii.  20,  were  "  of  the  circum- 
cision." Out  of  them,  only  Aris- 
tarchus,  Mark,  and  Justus  were 
true  fellow-workers,  and  as  such 
"a  comfort "  to  the  Apostolic  la- 
bourer. 

(>-)  Epaphras. — See  Note  on 
chap.  i.  7. 

Servant  of  Christ. — A  title 
assumed  by  St.  James  and  St.  Jude, 
as  well  as  by  St.  Paul  himself,  but 
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oj  Epaphras. 


may    stand     perfect    and 
complete^  in  all  the  will  of  ^fiued. 
God.     ^^'^  For  I  bear  him 
record,  that  he  hath  a  great 
zeal  for  you,  and  them  that 


are  in  Laodicea,  and  them 
in  Hierapolis.  '^"'  Luke, 
the  beloved  physician,  and 
Demas,  greet  you.  ^^^'Salute 
the  brethren  which  are  in 


given  by  him  only  to  Timothy 
(Phil.  i.  1)  and  to  Epaphras  here. 
Of  course,  all  Christians  are  "  ser- 
vants of  Christ."  But  the  name, 
as  applied  here,  is  no  doubt  dis- 
tinctive of  some  peculiar  character 
of  service. 

Labouring  fervently. — Pro- 
perly, wrestliiitj  in  agony  of  pray  ei-. 
(See  Rom.  xv.  30.) 

Perfect  and  complete.— The 
word  here  found  in  the  best  MSS. 
for  "  complete  "  is  used  in  Kom.  iv. 
21,  xiv.  5,  for  "  fully  convinced" 
or  "  persuaded."  This  is  probably, 
though  not  perhaps  necessarilj^  its 
meaning  here.  In  the  two  epithets 
— perfect  and  fully  established  in 
conviction — we  may  again  trace, 
as  before,  reference  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Gnostic  teachers  to 
exclusive  perfection  in  wisdom. 
St.  Paul's  true  fellow-worker,  like 
himself,  prays  that  this  perfection 
may  belong  to  all,  and  that  it  may 
have  its  basis  not  in  the  secrets  of 
heavenly  knowledge,  but  in  the  re- 
vealed "  will  of  God." 

(^"*)  On  the  natural  union  of 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  with  Col- 
ossa3,  partly  local  and  historical, 
partly,  no  doubt,  ha\dng  reference 
to  their  conversion  by  the  same 
instrumentality  (of  Epaphras),  see 
Note  on  chap.  ii.  1  anA.  Introduction. 
Epaphras  is  said  to  have  great 
"  zeal "  (properly,  great  labour)  of 
anxiety  —  finding  vent  in  the 
wrestling  in  prayer  noted  above — 
for  all  throe  cities,  for  which  he 
evidently  stiU  felt  himself  respon- 


sible. In  such  responsibility,  as 
in  the  charges  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  we  see  the  link  between  the 
apostolate  of  tliis  period  and  the 
episcopacy  of  the  future. 

(^*)  Lxike,  the  beloved  phy- 
sician, and  Demas.  —  Comp. 
Philem.  verse  24.  The  original  is 
even  more  emphatic,  "  Luke  the 
physician,  the  beloved  one."  De- 
mas, on  the  contrary,  is  barely 
named.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
pass  on  in  thouglit  to  the  last 
notice  of  the  two  by  St.  Paul  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10),  "Demas  hath  for- 
saken me,  having  loved  this  pre- 
sent world  ....  only  Luke  ia 
with  me." 

On  the  relation  of  St.  Luke  to 
St.  Paul,  see  Introduction  to  the 
Acts.  Here  we  need  only  remark 
that  the  emphatic  mention  of  him 
as  "the  beloved  physician  "  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  it  was  both  as 
physician  -and  as  friend  that  St. 
Luke,  now,  as  in  the  last  captivity, 
was  with  the  Apostle.  Though  the 
captivity  was  not,  according  to 
ancient  ideas,  severe,  it  must  have 
told  upon  his  weak  and  shattered 
health. 

(">)  The  brethren  which  are 
in  Laodicea.  —  The  comparison 
of  this  phrase  with  the  more  gene- 
ral "church  of  the  Laodiceans" 
below  has  led  to  the  idea  that  some 
special  body  of  Christians — Dr. 
Lightfoot  suggests  a  "family  of 
Colossian  Christians" — at  Laodicea 
is  here  referred  to.  But  more  prob- 
ably the  whole   of   the  Laodicean 
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LaocUcea. 


Laodicea,    and    Nymphas, 
and        the 

Charyr'to^the    cliurcll  wllicll 

Ciuiich  and  to  is  in  his  house. 
A-i"PPus.  (16)  And  when 


this  epistle  is  read  among 
you,  cause  that  it  be  read 
also  in  the  church  of  the 
Laodiceans ;  and  that  ye 
likewise   read    the    epistle 


Christians  are  meant  in  both  pas- 
sages. In  tlieir  individual  character 
they  are  "the  brethren  in  Laodi- 
cea ;  "  when  they  are  gathered  to 
hear  the  Epistles  they  are  tho 
"  Church  (literally,  the  Christian 
assemblij)  of  Laodicea." 

And  Wymphas.— There  is  a 
curious  variety  of  reading  here. 
Some  MSS.  have,  as  in  oiu-  version, 
"the  church  in  his  house  ;  "  some, 
"  in  her  house  ; ''  the  best  reading 
seems  to  be  "  in  their  house."  The 
second  of  these  readings  would 
make  the  name  ' '  Nympha,"  in- 
stead of  "  Nymphas,"  with  which 
the  form  of  the  original  hardly 
agrees.  The  last  reading  (from 
which  the  common  reading  of  o\vc 
version  is  probably  a  correction) 
must  refer,  in  the  word  "  their,"  to 
NjTnphas  and  his  family.  Of  Njtu- 
phas  we  know  nothing,  except  from 
this  passage.  He  is  obviously  a 
man  of  importance,  a  centre  of 
Church  life,  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity at  Laodicea. 

The  church  Tvhieh  is  in  his 
house. — This  phrase  is  found  else- 
where only  as  applied  to  "  Aquila 
and  Priscilla"  (Kom.  xvi.  5  ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  19),  and  to  Philemon  (Philem. 
verse  2).  Of  these,  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  are  notable  Christian 
teachers  (as  of  Apostles,  Acts  x\'iii. 
26)  and  confessors  (Rom.  xvi.  4) ; 
and  Philemon  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"  beloved  fellow-labourer,"  and  one 
in  whom  "the  saints  are  refreshed  " 
(Philem.  verses  1,  7).  Hence  this 
"  church  in  the  house  "  is  seen  to 


hf;ve  gathered  only  round  persons 
of  some  mark  and  leadership.  The 
houses  sanctified  by  such  gatherings 
were  the  parents  of  the  material 
chui'ches  of  the  future. 

Since  the  word  "  church  "  means 
nothing  more  than  "  general  as- 
sembly," it  is  obviously  capable  of 
definition  only  by  the  context.  If 
undefined  it  is  universal — the  whole 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ — other- 
wise it  is  civic,  as  is  most  common  ; 
or  domestic,  as  here.  Since  the 
units  of  society  were  then  the 
family  and  the  city  —  not  the 
country,  or  province  —  we  read 
not  of  the  church,  but  of  the 
"  chiu^ches  "  of  Achaia,  or  Galatia, 
or  Macedonia.  National  churches 
there  could  not  be  ;  for  nations,  as 
we  understand  the  term,  did  not 
exist.  Afterwards,  when  the  Church 
was  fully  organised,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions ("parish,"  "diocese,"  &c.,) 
still  followed  the  civil. 

(16)  When  this  epistle. — In 
the  implied  direction  to  read  this 
Epistle  in  the  Church — a  direction 
expressly  given  under  like  circum- 
stances to  the  Church  at  Thessa- 
lonica  (1  Thess.  v.  27) — we  discern 
the  method  of  first  publication  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles ;  in  the  direc- 
tion to  interchange  Epistles  with 
the  Laodicean  Chiu-ch,  we  trace  the 
way  in  which  these  Epistles  became 
more  wideh'  diffused,  and  recog- 
nised as  authoritative  in  the  Church 
at  large.  Thus  it  was  that  they 
were  "canonised,"  i.e.,  accepted  aa 
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a  part  of  the  "  canon  "  or  rule  of 
divine  truth.  The  likelihood,  or 
unlikelihood,  of  this  public  reading 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  the  books,  which  were 
placed  among  the  "  doubtful  "  by 
Eusebius  and  other  ancient  autho- 
rities. The  fact  that  other  books 
(such  as  our  so-called  Apocrj^Dhal 
books)  were  also  publicly  read  was 
the  cause  of  their  being  wrongly 
confused  with  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

The  epistle  from  Laodicea. 
■ — The  question,  What  was  this 
"  Epistle  from  Laodicea "  ?  has 
given  birth  to  a  crowd  of  conjec- 
tures, of  which  an  admirable  and 
exhaustive  examination  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Excursus 
on  this  verse.  But  many  of  these 
may  be  at  once  dismissed.  It 
seems  perfectly  clear,  from  the 
obvious  parallelism  of  this  Epistle 
from  Laodicea  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  itself,  that  it  was 
a  letter  not  from  the  Laodicean 
Church,  not  from  any  other  Apostle, 
or  Apostolic  writer,  but  from  St. 
Paul  himself,  either  written  at 
Laodicea,  or  (as  is  more  likely) 
written  to  the  Laodicean  Church, 
and  to  be  sent  "  from  Laodicea"  to 
ColossoB.  Hence  the  question  is 
narrowed  to  a  single  alternative — 
(1)  Is  it  an  Epistle  which  has  been 
lost,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  found  in 
the  canon  ?  This  is,  of  course, 
possible  ;  it  cannot  be  necessary, 
as  it  is  certainly  difficult,  to 
suppose  that  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Now,  there  is  extant 
an  "  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,'' 
circulated  in  the  West,  and  known 
only  in  the  Latin,  although  it  has 
b'-on  thought  to  bear  traces  of 
translation  from  a  Greek  original. 


This  letter  (for  which  see  Excursus 
B)  is  obviously  a  forgery,  pro- 
bably not  of  early  date,  being 
little  more  than  a  tame  compilation 
of  phrases  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Putting  this  unhesitatingly  aside, 
we  may  suppose  the  letter  to  have 
been  lost.  But  this  is  a  supposition 
merely  arbitrary,  and  not  to  be 
adopted,  except  in  default  of  some- 
thing which  has  a  better  claim  to 
attention.  (2)  Is  it  some  other  of 
St.  Paul's  known  Epistles  ?  The 
only  letter  which  is  noticed  in  our 
ordinary  copies  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment as  written  from  Laodicea  is 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  but 
this  is  put  out  of  the  question,  both 
in  date  and  character ;  and,  more- 
over, the  very  idea  of  a  letter 
written  from  Laodicea  at  this  time 
is  negatived  by  St.  Paul's  declara- 
tion (chap.  ii.  1)  that  the  Laodiceans 
had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh. 
A  fourth  century  tradition  declares 
our  "  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  "  to 
have  been  written  to  the  Lao- 
diceans ;  but  (setting  aside  aU 
question  of  the  authorship)  the 
whole  character  and  argument  of 
the  Epistle  make  this  extremely 
unlikely.  Far  the  most  probable 
supi:)Osition  identifies  it  with  our 
"  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."  For 
the  reasons  for  supposing  this  an 
encyclical  letter,  see  Introduction  to 
that  Epistle.  In  particular  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Marcion  expressly  calls  it  an 
"Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans." 
Laodicea  lay  lower  down  the 
valley,  and  was  the  larger  town; 
an  encyclical  letter  might  weU  be 
left  there  to  be  sent  on  to  Colossfe. 
The  two  Epistles,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  both  strong  likeness 
and  marked  distinction.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  be  interchanged, 


Charge  to 


COLOSSIANS,  IV. 


A-rchipptts. 


from  Laodicea.  ^^'^  And 
say  to  Archippus,  Take 
heed  to  the  ministry  which 
thou  hast  received  in  the 


Lord,    that  thou    fulfil  it, 
^^«  The  saluta- 
tion   by 
hand    of   me 


-t-l-ip    Cliap.      Iv.      18. 
^^**^    filial  salutation. 


according  to  the  direction  of  the 
text. 

('")  Say  to  Archippus. — Ar- 
chippus is  inckided  in  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(verse  1)  apparently  as  a  member 
of  his  family,  and  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  his  son.  He 
held  a  "  ministry  "  in  the  Church. 
The  word  is  the  same  as  the  word 
"  diaconate,"  but  it  is  ob^dously 
used  in  a  more  general  sense,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  charge  to  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6),  "  Make  full  proof  of 
thy  ministry ;  "  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  passage  here  suggests 
that,  like  Timothy's,  it  was  a 
ministry  of  some  prominence  in 
the  Church.  Tradition  makes  him 
afterwards  a  bishop  of  Laodicea ; 
it  is  likely  enough  that  he  had  that 
leadership  among  the  presbyters, 
from  which  the  episcoj^ate  was 
developed  at  the  close  of  the  Apos- 
tolic period.  Whether  this  was  at 
Colossae — his  father's  native  place — 
or  Laodicea  cannot  be  gathered 
with  any  certainty  from  the  con- 
text. The  exhortation  comes  in 
close  connection  with  Laodicea ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
strange  to  send  through  one  church 
a  message  to  a  chief  pastor  of 
another.  In  any  case  this  indirect 
transmission  of  a  charge  is  curious, 
standing  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  direct  personal  addresses  of  the 
Philippian  Epistle  (PhU.  iv.  2,  3). 

Which  thou  hast  received 
in  the  Lord. — Properly,  which 
thou  dost  receive.  The  probability 
seems   to  be   that    he   received   it 


from  St.  Paul,  or  perhaps  Epaphras. 
Tie  phrase  is  "in  the  Lord," 
not  "from  the  Lord."  Contrast 
Gal.  i.  12,  "I  received  it  not  from 
man,  neither  was  I  taught  but  by 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

(18)  The  salutation  by  the 
hand  of  me  Paul. — Comp. 
2  Thess.  iii.  17,  "The  salutation 
by  the  hand  of  me  Paul,  which  is 
the  token  in  every  Epistle."  This 
invariable  autograph  salutation  was 
"Grace  be  with  you"  in  various 
forms,  from  the  brevity  of  the  text 
here  to  the  fulness  of  2  Cor.  xiii.  15, 
which  has  become  the  universal 
Christian  blessing.  In  different 
epistles  it  is  associated  with  dif- 
ferent phrases  of  blessing,  or  charge. 
Thus  we  read  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22, 
"  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema." 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the 
autograph  conclusion  is  expanded 
into  a  long  postscript  (chap.  vi.  1 1 
— 18).  This  may  have  been  the 
case  in  the  cognate  conclusion 
(chaps,  x. — xiii.)  of  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  possibly 
from  the  words,  "  Now  I  Paul 
myself,"  &c.  Here  there  is  the 
simple  and  touching  addition — 

Remember    my  bonds In 

what  spirit  they  were  to  be  remem- 
bered we  may  gather  from  Eph.  iii. 
13  ;  vi.  20 ;  PhH.  i.  13  ;  ii.  17.  St. 
Paul  evidently  does  not  disdain 
to  use  his  capti\'ity  as  an  appeal 
for  sympathy  (see  Philem.  verse  9) ; 
but  mainly  he  dwells  on  it  as  a 
"  glory  "  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
converts.     In  both  these  different 
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Paul.  Remember  my 
bonds.  Grace  he  with 
you.     Amen. 


II  Written  from  Rome  to  the 
Colossians  by  Tycliicus  and 
Onesimus. 


aspects  it  may  bo  that  he  regarded  natural  feeling  of  humanity,  or 
it  himself,  according  as  he  looked  i  "after  the  spirit,"  in  the  higher 
upon  it  "  after  the  flesh  "  in  the  I  power  of  the  grace  of  God. 


EXCURSUS   ON  NOTES  TO  COLOSSIANS. 


EXCURSUS    A:    RELATION    OF    THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE 
COLOSSIANS    TO    GNOSTICISM. 


It  is  not  intended  in  this  Excursus 
to  attempt  any  description  of  the 
actual  historical  developments  of 
those  singular  phases  of  oiiinion, 
classed  roughly  under  the  name  of 
"  Gnosticism"  (on  which  see  Nean- 
der's  Chtirch  History,  Sect.  IV.), 
or  any  imitation  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
exhaustive  and  scholarly  investiga- 
tion of  the  connections  in  detail, 
between  the  form  of  speculative 
and  practical  heresy  denounced  by 
St.  Paul  at  ColossfB,  and  the  tenets 
of  the  various  Gnostic  systems. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Com- 
mentary it  will  be  sufficient  to 
inquire  generally— 

(1)  "What  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Gnosticism  ? 

(2)  What  were  the  chief  prob- 
lems with  which  it  dealt  ? 

(3)  How  far  it  could,  in  its  early 
stages,  reasonably  ally  itself  with 
the  Judaic  system  ? 

(4)  What  was  its  early  relation 
to  Christianity  ? 

(1)  Gnosticism,  as  the  name  im- 


plies, is  the  absolute  devotion  to 
Gliosis,  or  "  knowledge."  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  "knowledge," 
as  it  is  the  natural  delight  of  man 
as  man,  so  also  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Apostles  themselves — by  none  more 
emphatically  than  St.  Paul,  and 
nowhere  more  emphatically  by  him 
than  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Cap- 
tivity— as  one  of  the  signs  and 
means  of  the  growth  of  the  spii-itual 
life  in  the  image  of  Christ.  In 
every  one  of  the  Epistles  of  this 
period  St.  Paul  earnestly  desires 
for  his  converts  progress  in  know- 
ledge. (See  for  example  Eph.  i.  1 7  ; 
Phil.  i.  9  ;  Col.  i.  9.)  It  was,  there- 
fore, perfectly  in  accordance  with 
Apostolic  teaching  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  his  school  extolled 
the  "true  Gnostic,"  as  represent- 
ing some  of  the  higher  phases  of 
spiritual  Hfe,  and  reflecting  in  some 
senses,  more  distinctly  than  others, 
the  likeness  of  the  mind  of  God-  in 
Christ  Jesus.  But  St.  Paul,  while 
he  thus  delights  in  true  knowledge, 
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also  speaks  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  of  a 
"  knowledge  falsely  so  called,"  and 
by  this  expression  appears  to  brand 
with  condemnation  the  spii'it  of 
what  is  commonly  called  Gnos- 
ticism. Where  then  lay  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  false  and  the 
true  "  knowledge  ?  " 

In  two  points  especially.  First, 
Gnosticism  exalted  knowledge  to 
an  unwarranted  supremacy  in  the 
Christian  life.  It  made  Christianity 
a  philosophy,  rather  than  a  religion ; 
as  if  its  chief  internal  effect  was 
enlightenment  of  the  understand- 
ing rather  than  regeneration  of  the 
life,  and  its  chief  desire,  in  rising 
above  self,  was  to  discover  abstract 
truths  about  God  and  man,  rather 
than  to  know  God  Himself,  with 
"all  the  heart,  all  the  soul,  and  all 
the  strength,"  as  well  as  "aU  the 
mind."  Thus  it  fatally  disturbed 
the  true  harmony  of  the  specula- 
tive, the  practical,  and  the  de- 
votional elements  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Energy  in  practical  service, 
and  love  in  devotion,  it  considered 
as  good  enough  for  the  mass  of 
men,  but  knowledge  as  the  one 
mark  of  "the  perfect."  Like  all 
philosophies,  it  was  aristocratic ; 
for  in  work  and  in  worship  all 
might  take  their  place,  but  only 
the  few  thinkers  could  "burst  into 
the  silent  sea"  of  the  higher  specu- 
lation. There,  by  the  esoteric 
doctrine,  known  only  to  the  initi- 
ated, they  believed  themselves  to 
be  set  apart  from  the  ordinary 
Christians,  for  whom  the  exoteric 
or  popular  and  imperfect  teaching 
might  sufiBce  ;  and  sometimes  con- 
ceived that,  with  the  higher  mystic 
knowledge,  they  might  gain  also 
mysterious  powers,  and  mysterious 
means  of  approach  to  a  divine  com- 
munion, unknown  to  others. 

Secondly,    Gnosticism    also    de- 


parted from  the  Apostolic  teaching 
in  relation  to  its  method  of  know- 
ledge. St.  Paul  describes,  in  a 
celebrated  passage  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  the  process  of  the 
true  knowledge  of  God.  He  prays 
for  the  Ephesians  thus :  "  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  youi-  hearts  by 
faith,  that  ye,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  .  .  .  and  know  the 
love  of  Christ  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, that  ye  might  be  filled  with 
(or  rather,  up  to)  all  the  fulness 
of  God."  The  order  is  here  pro- 
foundly significant.  The  know- 
ledge, being  a  knowledge  of  a  Per- 
sonal God,  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  begins  in  faith — a  faith 
which  knows  indeed  in  whom 
it  believes,  but  then  believes  on 
Him,  as  having  "  the  words  of 
eternal  life."  It  is  next  deepened 
by  love,  called  out  by  the  infinit* 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  naturallj 
manifesting  itself,  partly  in  adora- 
tion, partly  in  active  service,  and  by 
both  coming  to  know  more  and  more 
what  still  passes  complete  know- 
ledge. Finally,  even  in  its  ultimate 
gTowth,  it  is  still  in  some  sense  the 
recei\'ing  of  a  divine  Hght,  which 
pours  in,  and  fills  the  soul  with  the 
revelation  of  God.  It  does  not  fill 
itself,  but  it  ''is  filled  up  to  all  the 
fulness  of  God."  Doubtless  in  all 
this  the  energy  of  the  soul  itself  is 
implied — first  to  believe,  then  to 
love  and  to  work,  lastly  to  open 
itself  to  the  divine  truth  :  but  it  is 
throughout  subordinate.  If  ever 
St.  Paul  allows  it  to  be  said,  "  Ye 
have  known  God,"  he  adds  the 
correction  at  once,  "  or  rather  arc 
known  of  God."  The  process  of 
Gnosticism  was  fundamentally 
different.  Faith  (it  thought)  was 
well  for  the  vulgar ;  love,  especially 
as  shown  in  practice,  was  all  they 
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could  hope  to  add  to  faith.  But  the 
Gnostic,  accepting  perhaps  the  van- 
tage ground  of  ordinary  gospel 
truth,  took  his  stand  on  it,  fii'st  to 
gaze,  then  to  speculate,  then  to 
invent,  in  his  own  intellectual 
strength  —  now  by  profound 
thought,  now  by  wild  ingenuitj'  of 
fancy,  now  by  supposed  mystic 
■visions.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  he 
mixed  up  what  he  thought  he  saw 
with  what  he  went  on  to  infer  by 
pure  speculation,  and  turned  what 
were  simple  speculations,  probable 
or  improbable,  into  professed  dis- 
coveries of  truth.  Nothing  is  more 
notable  in  the  full-grown  Gnostic 
theories  than  the  extraordinary 
luxuriance  and  arbitrariness  of 
speculations,  which,  like  the  cycles 
and  epicycles  of  the  old  Ptolemaic 
astronomy,  stand  self-condemned 
by  their  artificial  ingenuity. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  Gnosticism 
so  viewed,  although  its  full  de- 
velopment waited  for  a  later  period, 
belongs  in  essence  to  all  times. 
It  arose  asain  and  again,  in  con- 
nection with  Clxristiauity,  when- 
ever the  gospel  had  won  its  way  to 
a  position  of  such  supremacy  over 
actual  life  as  to  challenge  speciila- 
tion.  This  it  had  certainly  done  at 
the  close  of  St.  Paul's  Apostolic 
career,  in  all  the  civilised  world  of 
Asiatic,  Greek,  and  Roman  thought ; 
but  perhaps  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  ancient  home  of 
Greek  speculation,  and  now  the 
common  meeting-ground  of  West- 
ern philosophy  and  Eastern  mys- 
ticism, and  in  the  famous  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  Greek  and 
Jewish  ideas  had  long  been  inex- 
tricably blended  together.  As  we 
may  trace  its  modern  counterpart 
in  much  of  the  scientific  and  meta- 
physical  speculation  of   our    own 


day,  so  also  it  is  but  iiatural  that  it 
should  emerge  even  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  the  gospel  confronted 
a  highly  cultivated  and  inquisitive 
civilisation.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  old  traditions  that 
Simon  Magus  was  the  first  Gnostic, 
it  is,  at  least,  clear  that  the  germs 
of  Gnosticism  lay  in  his  view  of 
Christianity,  recognising  in  it  a 
mystic  power  and  wisdom  greater 
than  his  own,  but  ignoring  its 
moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of 
the  soul. 

(2)  The  great  subjects  of  Gnostic 
speculation,  under  all  its  strange 
and  fantastic  varieties,  were  again 
the  two  great  questions  which  at 
all  times  occupy  the  human  mind. 
The  first  is  si^eculative.  AVhat  is 
the  relation  between  the  Infinite 
and  the  Finite,  the  Absolute  and 
the  Phenomenal,  the  First  Cause 
and  the  actual  Universe  ?  The 
second  is  moral.  What  is  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  Evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  forces  it- 
self upon  our  notice,  as  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  a  world  essentially 
good  and  beautiful?  and  how  can 
we  explain  its  permitted  antagonism 
to  the  First  Cause,  which  is  pre- 
sumably good  ?  To  these  two 
fundamental  questions,  belonging 
to  all  time,  were  added  two  others 
belonging  to  the  centuries  just 
before  and  just  after  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
What  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Jewish  dispensation  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  God  and  Man  ?  What 
are  the  character  and  significance 
of  the  Incarnation,  which  is  the 
central  Christian  mystery. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question. 
Gnosticism  universally  accepted  the 
conception  of  an  Eternal  God, 
sometimes  recognised,  whether  vi- 
vidly or  dimly,  as  a  Person,  some- 
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times  looked  on  as  a  mere  depth 
[Bythos)  or  abyss  of  Impersonal 
Being,  But  it  insisted  that,  in 
respect  of  the  work  of  Creation  of 
the  world  and  of  humanity,  in  the 
government  of  the  world  and  in 
the  manifestation  of  Himself  to 
Man,  God  was  pleased,  or  was 
by  His  Nature  forced,  to  act 
through  inferior  beings,  all  re- 
ceiving of  His  Plcronia  (or,  "ful- 
ness") in  different  degrees  of  imper- 
fection, and  connected  with  Him  in 
different  degrees  of  nearness  through 
"endless  genealogies."  These  em- 
anations might  be  regarded  as  per- 
sonal, such  as  the  "Angels  of  God," 
the  "Word  of  God,"  the  "Spirit of 
God";  they  might  be  half -personal, 
like  the  ^Jions  of  later  speculation  ; 
Ihey  might  be,  where  Platonism 
was  strong,  even  the  Ideas  or 
Attributes  of  God,  gathered  up  in 
the  Logos.  But  it  was  through 
these  emanations  that  the  Supreme 
God  made  and  sustained  the  world, 
created  man  as  at  once  material, 
animal  {psych  ic),  and  spiritual,  and 
manifested  HimseK  to  man  in 
different  ages. 

Next,  in  relation  to  the  Moral 
Problem  of  the  Existence  of  Evil, 
Gnosticism  seems  to  have  oscillated 
between  the  idea  of  a  direct  Dual- 
ism, wherever  the  Persian  influence 
predominated,  and  the  conception 
of  a  dead-weight  of  resistance  to 
the  Will  of  God,  wherever  Mono- 
theistic influence,  especially  Jew- 
ish influence,  drove  out  the  more 
pronounced  conceptions  of  Dualism. 
But  almost,  if  not  qviite,  universally 
it  traced  the  oi-igin  of  evil  to 
matter,  conceived  probably  as  eter- 
nal, certainly  as  independent,  if  not 
of  the  Supreme  God,  at  any  rate  of 
the  Creative  Emanations,  or  of  the 
One  Being  called  the  Demiurgus,  or 
"  Great  Workman,"  to  whom  the 


Creative  was  in  most  cases  assigned. 
Those  who  were,  or  continued  to 
be,  "  material,"  enslaved  to  matter, 
were  hopelessly  evil ;  those  who 
were  "psychical,"  having,  that  is, 
the  soul  of  emotion  and  lower 
understanding  as  distinct  from  the 
spirit,  were  in  a  condition  of  im- 
pe:  fection,  but  with  hope  of  rising 
to  spirituality ;  those  who  were 
spiritual,  and  they  only,  were  free 
from  all  evil,  capable  of  communion 
with  the  Supreme  God.  The  flrst 
class  were  the  world ;  the  second 
the  mass  of  the  religious  ;  the  last 
were  the  possessors  of  the  higher 
knowledge.  On  what  should  be 
the  end  of  this  condition  of  imper- 
fection and  conflict,  there  was 
division  of  opinion.  But  a  con- 
summation either  of  conquest  of 
evil,  or  of  absorption  into  the 
Divine  Pleroma,  was  looked  for  by 
all.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Bemiur- 
gus,  or  the  Creative  powers  of  the 
world,  were  regarded,  sometimes  as 
rebellious,  sometimes  as  blinded  by 
ignorance,  sometimes  as  simply 
finite  and  therefore  imperfect ;  and 
to  these  qualities  in  them  were 
traced  the  sin,  the  blindness,  or  the 
imperfection  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation. 

From  this  conception  of  matter  as 
the  source  of  evil,  and  therefore  of 
the  body  as  the  evil  element  in 
our  nature,  followed  two  rival 
and  directly  antagonistic  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  appetites  and 
passions,  and  the  view  which  the 
spiritual  man  should  take  of  them 
and  of  the  objects  by  which  they 
were  satisfied.  The  nobler  conclu- 
sion was,  in  accordance  with  the 
purer  Oriental  religions,  and  the 
highest  Platonic  philosophy,  that 
the  body  was  simply  a  hindrance, 
a  prison-house,  a  dead  weight,  a 
cause    of   blindness  or    dimness   to 
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the  spiritual  e^'^e;  and  hence  was  to 
be  kept  under  by  a  rigid  asceticism, 
mortifying  all  its  desires,  and  pre- 
BervinE:  the  spiritual  man,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  any  contact  with 
the  material.  The  other — perhaps 
the  more  common,  certainly  the 
ignobler — conclusion  was  that  the 
indulgence  of  the  body  could  not 
pollute  any  spirit,  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  higher  knowledge, 
and  therefore,  that  what  common 
opinion  held  to  be  "  a  shame  "  was 
to  the  spiritual  man  "a  glory," 
showing  that  the  most  sensual  and 
reckless  profligacy  was  to  him  a 
thing  absolutely  trivial  and  indif- 
ferent. It  is  obvious  that  these 
two  rival  theories  would  take  up, 
and  invest  with  a  philosophical 
completeness,  the  ordinary  tenden- 
cies represented  by  Pharisaism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Antinom- 
ianism  on  the  other.  Possibly  by 
the  natural  law  of  reaction,  the  two 
extremes  might  often  meet,  in  the 
same  system,  and  even  in  the  same 
individual. 

A  glance  at  these  subjects  will 
again  show  that  Gnosticism, as  in  its 
principles,  so  in  its  chief  problems, 
belongs  to  all  times,  and  is  essen- 
tially independent  both  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  It  was  most 
natural  that  the  claim  of  these  prob- 
lems to  attention  should  assert 
itself  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
first  century,  even  in  reaction 
against  the  prosaic  and  practical 
systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicur- 
eanism, then  dominant  in  ordinary 
Roman  thought,  and  however  op- 
posed to  each  other,  at  least  united 
in  a  contemptuous  discouragement 
of  all  abstract  speculation,  especially 
in  things  divine.  No  home  could 
be  more  congenial  to  such  inquiries 
than  the  classic  soil  of  philoso- 
phic  speculation   in    Ephesus  and 


the  other  cities  of  Asia,  or  the 
learned  atmosphere  of  eclecticism 
which  pervaded  the  Alexandrine 
school. 

(3)  But  there  were,  as  has  been 
said  above,  two  questions  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  special 
forms  of  Gnosticism  dominant  at 
this  period,  and  of  these  the  first 
was  of  the  relation  of  Gnostic  theo- 
ries to  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Jewish  dispensation. 

Now,  in  Judaism  there  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  much  to  attract  the 
Gnostic.  In  it  he  found  the  one 
great  living  system  of  Monotheism, 
setting  forth  the  absolute  and  infi- 
nite Godhead  as  the  Eternal  source 
of  being,  invisible  and  incomprehen- 
sible to  man ;  so  infinitely  above  all 
creatures  that  His  very  name  was 
too  sacred  to  be  pronounced  by 
human  lips.  In  it  he  also  found,  or 
could  easily  develop,  the  doctrine 
of  angelic  intervention,  in  the 
creation  and  the  guidance  of  nature, 
in  the  intercourse  of  God  with  man, 
even  in  the  government  of  human 
history,  and  the  protection  both  of 
individuals  and  of  races.  The  pe- 
culiar privilege  of  a  chosen  people, 
easily  represented  as  belonging  to 
them  simply  through  a  higher 
knowledge,  and  not  less  easily  trans- 
ferred as  an  inheritance  to  a  spi- 
ritual Israel  of  the  enlightened  and 
perfect,  supplied  the  element  of  ex- 
clusiveness  inherent  in  all  Gnostic 
systems ;  and  all  the  ordinances  of 
ritual,  of  typical  sacrifices,  and  cere- 
monial purity,  readily  lent  them- 
selves to  the  conception  of  a  certain 
mystic  consecration  of  the  privi- 
leged, who  might  be  a  "royal  priest- 
hood," a  prophetic  and  saintly 
order,  before  God,  as  distinct  from 
"  the  people  who  knew  not  the  raystic 
law,"  and  were  "  accursed."  Nor 
would  he    omit  to   notice   in   the 
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Sapienticil  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— such  as  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes — the  exaltation-of  Wis- 
dom as  distinct  from  faith  and 
holiness,  to  a  supreme  place ;  and 
he  would  find  that  round  the 
memory  of  the  Wise  Man  had 
grown  up  a  whole  crowd  of  legends 
of  mystic  lore,  of  supernatural  in- 
sight, and  of  an  equally  super- 
natural power  over  the  world  of 
angels  and  of  demons.  So  far,  the 
Gnostic  might  find  in  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  freely  handled  after 
the  manner  of  Alexandria,  much 
that  would  give  a  kind  of  backbone 
of  solidity  to  his  vague  and  artifi- 
cial speculations. 

On  the  other  hand.  Gnosticism 
was  repelled  from  all  that  element 
in  the  Jewish  dispensation  which  is 
ordinarily  called  the  "  Theocracy," 
placing  God  in  direct  relation  to 
the  ordinary  life  of  Israel,  mani- 
festing Him  in  the  local  sanctity  of 
the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple, 
honouring  Him  with  physical  sacri- 
fice, setting  forth  His  will  in  the 
clear  and  prosaic  ordinances  of  the 
Law,  dealing  with  all  the  people  as 
a  body,  and  as  in  many  points 
equal  before  Him.  For  all  this 
placed  the  Infinite  Godhead  in  a 
direct,  and  as  it  seemed  to  the 
Gnostic,  an  unworthy  or  an  impos- 
sible contact,  not  only  -with  man, 
but  with  that  common  life,  that 
visible  and  tangible  sphere  of  man's 
being,  which  he  utterly  despised. 
To  some  extent  it  could  be  got  rid 
of,  as  at  Alexandria,  by  allegorical 
interpretations,  and  by  the  imposi- 
tions on  the  most  prosaic  text  of 
mystic  meanings,  known  only  to 
the  initiated,  and  handed  down  in 
secret  "traditions  of  men."  But 
where  these  failed.  Gnosticism  had 
a  more  sweeping  remedy.  It  was  to 
ascribe  the  whole  system  literally 


to  the  "disposition  of  angels,"  to 
attribute  all  that  was  carnal  in 
Judaism  to  the  inferior  Demiurgiif;, 
perhaps  imperfectly  ministering  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  God,  perhaps 
becoming  himself  the  God  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  in  either  case,  giving  a  dis- 
perisation  fit  only  in  itself  for  the 
lower  psychical  life,  needing  to  be 
sublimed  by  the  spiritual  into  a 
hidden  wisdom,  "a  secret  treasure 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  Here- 
after, when  the  Demiurgus  came  to 
be  considered  as  antagonistic  to  the 
spiritual  will  of  the  Supreme  God, 
this  conception  (as  in  the  hands, 
for  example,  of  Marcion)  developed 
into  an  absolute  hatred  of  Judaism, 
as  a  sj^stem  entu-ely  carnal,  idola- 
trous, antagonistic  to  spiritual  truth, 
and  to  the  gospel  so  far  as  it  was 
spiritual.  But  for  this,  in.  the  first 
centm-j^  the  time  was  not  come. 
As  yet  the  growing  power  of  Gnos- 
ticism treated  Judaism  as  an  ally, 
though  perhaps  in  some  degree  a 
subject  ally,  in  the  victorious  ad- 
vance of  its  daring  speculation. 

Now  it  has  been  shown,  as  with 
remarkable  clearness  by  Dr.  Light- 
foot  (in  his  Introduction  to  the  Colos- 
sian  Epistle,  §  2),  that  some  such 
alliance  is  actually  traceable  in  the 
strange  Jewish  brotherhood  of  the 
Essenes — marked  as  it  was  (by 
consent  of  all  authorities)  by  a  rigid 
asceticism,  "  forbidding  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats  ;"  by  a  denial  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  as  being  a  mere 
hindrance  to  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  hereafter ;  by  an  abstinence 
from  all  sacrifices,  as  involving  pol- 
lution, and  perhaps  as  mere  carnal 
ordinances ;  by  mystic  specula- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head, and  "  the  names  of  the  angels," 
and  by  occasional  claim  of  supcr- 
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natural  powers  of  magic;  by  the 
jealous  preservatiou  of  secret  tra- 
ditions, and  by  a  careful  separation 
of  the  initiated  from  the  mass  of 
their  fellow-Israelites. 

The  chosen  home  of  the  Essenes, 
of  whom  we  have  detailed  accounts, 
was  in  Palestine,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  so  remarkable  a  move- 
ment should  have  confined  itself  to 
any  single  locality.  Certainly  in 
Alexandria,  in  the  tenets  of  the 
sect  of  the  Therapeutw,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  Alexandrian  Judaism, 
there  was  much  of  essential  simi- 
larity to  the  Essenic  system.  Now, 
in  close  connection  with  our  Epistle 
we  notice  the  presence  in  Asia 
Minor  of  disciples  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, adhering,  indeed,  to  "  the  way 
of  the  Lord,"  but  knowing  nothing 
of  the  "  baptism  of  the  Lord  Jesus  " 
(Acts  xix.  1  —  7).  These  would 
come  naturally  from  Palestine,  per- 
haps from  "  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,"  where  John  had  baptized, 
near  the  chosen  home  of  Essenism. 
We  find,  moreover,  that  a  great 
Alexandrian  teacher  (Apollos),  also 
"knowing  only  the  baptism  of 
John,"  had  come  down  in  the  early 
part  of  the  gospel  to  teach  with 
singular  power  at  Ephesus.  That 
St.  John  himself,  though  probably 
quite  erroneously,  has  been  claimed 
as  an  Essene  is  well  known.  But  in 
any  case  his  ascetic  and  salutary  life, 
his  stern  denunciation  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  his  verj'  baptism  of 
repentance,  his  declaration  of  the 
niillity  of  mere  sonship  of  Abraham, 
would  certainly  be  congenial  to  the 
Essene  mind.  Josephus'  celebrated 
picture  of  his  Essene  teacher 
(quoted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  p.  161) 
reminds  us,  again  and  again,  though 
with  difference,  of  St.  John  Baptist 
himself.       Certainly    his    disciples, 


when  they  had  lost  their  master, 
clinging  to  his  name  in  spite 
of  his  own  warning  of  the  transi- 
toriness  of  his  mission,  might  easily 
find  in  the  Essenic  system  the 
rallj'ing  point  which  they  needed, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  distinctive 
character.  Nor  can  we  well  forget 
the  "vagabond  Jews,  exorcists," 
seeking  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  by 
the  mere  charm  of  a  sacred  Name 
of  One  in  whom  they  did  not 
believe,  but  a  Name  which  they,  like 
Simon  Magus,  in  Samaria,  recog- 
nised as  having  in  it  a  supernatural 
power  of  miracle  ;  and  the  mystic 
"books"  of  "curious  arts"  burnt 
pubHcly  at  Ephesus.  The  Essenic 
ideas  might  easily  spread  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  strict  Essenic  bro- 
therhood. If  once  planted  in  the 
proKfic  soil  of  Asia  Minor,  thej' 
could  hardly  fail  to  attain  a  rapid 
development. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  with  a  fonu 
of  Judieo-Gnosticism  that  St.  Paul 
has  to  deal  in  his  Colossian  Epistle, 
and  one,  moreover,  which  bears 
some  marked  similarities  to  the 
Essenic  type  of  thought.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  denounces  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Jewish  festivals 
(chap.  ii.  16),  and  probably  of  the  rite 
of  cii-cumcisiou  (chap.ii.  11) :  on  the 
other,  he  warns  against  the  "  tradi- 
tions of  men"  (chap.  ii.  8),  con- 
taining "a  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,"  and  alludes  significantly 
to  "  the  treasure,  the  hidden  treasure 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  He 
describes,  again,  a  "worship  of 
angels,"  and  an  "  intrusion  into  the 
things  not  seen,"  at  least  by  the  j 
ordinary  eye  (chap.  ii.  18,  where 
see  Note) ;  and  a  rigid  asceticism 
going  beyond  Pharisaic  observance 
of  the  Law,  and  crjang  out  at^very 
point,  "Touch not,  taste  not,  handle 
not"    (chap.    ii.    21).      Indirectly, 
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but  very  emphatically,  he  protests 
against  exclusive  pretensions,  and 
would  present  "  every  man  as  per- 
fect before  Christ"  (chap.  i.  22, 
28).  All  these  features  belong 
unequivocally  to  Gnosticism,  but  to 
Gnosticism  in  its  early  stages,  while 
still  allied  to  Judaism,  before  it 
had  attained  to  the  independent 
luxuriance  of  later  days.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  is  more  striking  than 
the  reference  to  angelic  natures, 
"tlirones,  dominions,  principalities, 
and  powers,"  as  intervening  be- 
tween man  and  God,  and  the  want 
of  any  vestige  of  allusion  to  the 
JEons  of  the  later  Gnosticism,  even 
such  as  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  "  oppositions  "  and  "  genealo- 
gies" of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1 
Tim.  i.  4  ;  vi.  20  ;  Tit.  iii.  9).  St. 
Paul  uses  the  word  JEon  again  and 
again  (see  Eph.  i.  21  ;  ii.  2,  7  ;  iii. 
9,  11,  21  ;  Phil.  iv.  20  ;  Col.  i.  26), 
but  always  in  its  proper  sense  of 
"age,"  without  a  shadow  of  the 
strange  half-personification  of  the 
later  Gnostic  use.  Throughout 
there  is  a  distinct  appropriateness  to 
the  time  of  the  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  and  just  that  union  of  simi- 
larity and  dissimilarity  to  the  later 
growths  of  Gnosticism  which  might 
be  expected  at  this  early  date. 

(4)  But  still  more  important  and 
interesting  is  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  Gnosticism  to  Christi- 
anity, indicated  by  the  Colossian 
Epistle.  In  the  full-grown  develop- 
ment of  Gnosticism  there  were  evi- 
dently two  phases  of  this  relation. 
In  some  cases  the  Gnostic  theory, 
as  a  whole,  stands  out  independent 
of  Christianity,  simply  weaving 
some  ideas  derived  from  the  gospel 
into  the  complexity  of  its  compre- 
hensive system.  Such  seems  to 
have  been,  for  example,  the  attitude 
towards   Christianity    of   BasUides 


and  Valentinus.  In  other  cases, 
of  which  Marcion  may  be  taken  as 
a  t3'pe,  it  identified  itself  in  the 
main  with  Chi'istianity,  striving  to 
mould  it  by  free  handling  to  its 
own  purpose,  and  appealed  to  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  expurgated 
and  falsified  in  its  own  peculiar 
seLse.  Moreover,  in  the  same  ad- 
vanced stages  Christianity  was 
clearly  distinguished  by  it  from 
Judaism  ;  "  the  Christ"  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  Demiurgns,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, and  stood  in  far  closer  union 
with  the  Supreme  Deity.  Some- 
times, as  again  notably  in  the 
system  of  ]\Iarcion,  Christianity 
was  characterised  in  a  series  of 
antitheses,  as  opposed  to  Judaism, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  Christ  was 
represented  as  a  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Jew. 
But  a  glance  at  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  will  show  that  of  these 
things  there  is  as  yet  no  trace. 
Christianity  had  already  broken 
through  the  narrow  limits  of  Jew- 
ish legalism ;  the  struggle  marked 
in  the  Galatian  and  Roman  Epistles 
had  terminated  in  the  complete 
victory  of  the  freedom  of  the  gos- 
pel. But,  just  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  shows  that  there  was  still 
need  to  assert  the  transitoriness  of 
the  Jewish  Ritual,  Priesthood,  and 
Sacrifice,  so  in  this  Epistle  we 
observe  that  Jewish  mysticism  still 
claimed  some  dominion  over  the 
infant  Church.  Not  till  the  hand 
of  Pro\ddence  had  cut  the  knot  of 
entanglement  by  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  various  manifesta- 
tions of  the  bitter  hostihty  of  the 
Jews  towards  Christianity,  was  the 
dissociation  complete. 

In  the  eyes  of  Gnostic  specula- 
tion of  the  East,  Christianity  prob- 
ably as  yet  showed  itself  only  as  a 
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sublimated  and  spiritualised  Juda- 
ism, stiU  presenting  all  the  features 
"which  had  excited  sympathy,  and 
simply  crowning  the  hierarchy  of 
angels  hy  the  manifestation  of  Him, 
who  was  emphatically  "  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord;  "  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  eliminated  the  narrowness 
of  legalism,  the  carnality  of  ritual, 
and  the  close  connection  of  the 
divine  kingdom  with  common-place 
political  and  social  life,  which  in 
Judaism  had  been  an  offence. 
Hence,  in  the  phase  already  de- 
scribed at  Colossse,  without  throwing 
o£E  its  connection  with  Judaism, 
Gnosticism  eagerly  sought  to  lay 
hold  of  the  new  religion,  to  accept 
it  in  all  its  simplicity  for  the  vulgar, 
and  to  mysticise  it  for  the  perfect 
into  a  higher  knowledge.  The 
error  which  vexed  the  Chxirch  at 
ColosssB  appears  still  to  approach  it 
from  without,  much  as  the  earlier 
Judaism  had  approached  the 
Churches  of  Antioch  or  Galatia. 
Perhaps  St.  Paul's  foreboding 
words  at  Miletus  had  been  justified 
by  the  rise  "among  their  own 
selves  of  men  speaking  perverse 
things  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them  ;  "  but  the  body  of  the  Church 
seems  still  untouched,  and  is  bidden 
to  beware  lest  any  man  should 
"spoil"  them,  "judge"  them,  or 
"beguile  them  of  their  reward," 
by  drawing  them  to  this  new  phase 
of  error. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Neander 
that  Cerinthus,  born  at  Alexandria, 
and  certainly  in  the  days  of  St. 
John  at  Ephosus  a  propagator  of 
his  doctrine  in  the  Churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  is  the  Gnostic,  whose 
system  is  a  link  between  Judaism 
and  Gnosticism  proper.  Certainly 
what  can  be  traced  as  to  his  specu- 
lations on  the  function  of  the 
Angols,  or  of  one  Suprems  Angel, 


in  the  Creation  of  the  world  and  in 
the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  laws, 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  indi- 
cations of  the  Colossian  heresy. 
But  of  the  distinctive  points  of  his 
treatment  of  Christ — namely,  his 
conception  that  the  Bemiiirgus  was 
ignorant  of  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Deity,  which  was  revealed  by  the 
Christ ;  his  distinction  between  the 
man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  "  the 
Christ,"  descending  upon  Him  in 
the  form  of  the  dove  at  His  baptism, 
and  leaving  Him  before  the  Passion 
— we  find  no  trace  in  the  Colossian 
Epistle.  The  direct  warnings  of 
St.  Paul  refer  only  to  the  errors  of 
the  Judteo-Gnosticism.  It  is  rather 
by  the  declaration  of  the  positive 
truth  of  the  true  Godhead  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  creative 
function,  His  infinite  exaltation 
above  all  principality  and  power, 
and  above  all,  the  weighty  declara- 
tion that  in  Him  "  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily," 
that,  as  in  a  prophetic  jealousy,  he 
guards  against  the  developments  of 
Gnostic  heresy  in  the  future.  We 
trace  here  a  distinction  from  the 
more  direct  warnings  even  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  —  against  the 
teaching  in  the  Church  of  "  other 
doctrines,"  of  "  fables  and  endless 
genealogies"  of  Gnostic  emanation; 
the  explaining  away  of  the  future 
resurrection  ;  the  "  seducing  spirits 
and  doctrines  of  demons  " — i.e.,  of 
beings  intermediate  between  God 
and  man ;  which  were  united  with 
the  asceticism  "forbidding  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats  "  ;  "the  questions  and  strifes 
of  words,"  and  the  "  oi^positions  " 
(Gnostic  antitheses)  "  of  knowledge 
falsely  so  called  "  ;  the  apostasy  "of 
all  which  are  in  Asia,"  and  the  heresy 
"eating  like  a  canker"  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Church,  which  will 
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no  longer  "  endure  sound  doctrine  " 
(I  Tim.  i.  3,  4;  iv.  1—3;  vi.  4, 
20 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17  ;  iv.  3).  There 
is  a  still  more  marked  distinction 
from  the  explicit  -warnings  of  St. 
John,  protesting  emphatically 
against  the  distinctive  assertion  of 
Gnostic  heresy,  that  "  Jesus  Christ 
had  not  come  in  the  flesh,"  and 
dwelling  on  the  Incarnation  of  "  the 
Word  of  Life,"  the  Son,  "  to  have 
whom  is  to  have  the  Father,"  in 
those  weighty  declarations,  every 
word  of  wliich  seems  charged  with 
reference  to  Gnostic  error.  Every- 
t'ling  shows  that  the  heresy  noted 
at  Colossse  belongs  to  an  earlier 
stage  than  even  the  Gnosticism  of 
Cerinthus.  In  contemplating  it, 
we  see  the  last  expiring-  struggle  of 
Judaism,  and  can  just  trace,  in- 
extricably entwined  with  it,  the 
yet  deadlier  error,  which  was  here- 


after to  separate  from  it,  and  even 
to  trample  on  it,  and  to  advance 
over  its  dead  body  to  the  attack 
on  the  living  energy  of  Christi- 
anity. 

These  considerations  may  suffice 
to  mark  with  tolerable  clearness  the 
relation  of  the  Epistle  to  Gnosti- 
cisn.  They  certainly  appear  to 
show  how  entirely  erroneous  and 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  is  the  idea,  so  confidently 
advanced,  that  the  Epistle  indicates 
a  knowledge  of  full-grown  Gnosti- 
cism fatal  to  its  Apostolic  origin. 
But  they  have  far  greater  value,  as 
enabling  us  better  to  understand  its 
deeply  interesting  picture  of  the 
development,  alike  of  Christian 
truth,  and  of  the  heresy,  destined 
hereafter  to  assail  or  undermine  it, 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  ministry 
of  St.  Paul. 


EXCURSUS  B: 


THE  APOCRYPHAL  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
LAO  DICE  ANS. 


The  translation  of  this  Epistle 
here  given  is  taken  from  the  Latin 
(in  which  alone  it  is  found),  quoted 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  edition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  with  a  conjectural 
rendering  back  into  the  Greek 
(which  he  thinks  may  have  been 
the  original)  and  two  old  English 
versions  of  the  fifteenth  centmy. 
He  also  gives  a  full  description  of 
the  various  Latin  MSS.,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  earliest 
(the  Codex  Fuldetisis)  is  a  Vulgate 
New  Testament  of  a.d.  546,  in 
which  the  Epistle  occurs  between 


the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  A 
glance  at  it  will  show  that  it  is 
little  more  than  a  tame  compilation 
of  phrases ,  which ,  ho  we  ver ,  are  taken 
not  from  the  Ephesians  or  Colos- 
sians, but  mostly  from  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  that  it  has  no  bias  or 
evidence  of  distinctive  purpose 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  It 
certainly  is  not  the  Epistle  spoken 
of  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  as 
"in  Marcionis  heresim  conficta." 
Its  very  simplicity  induces  a  chari- 
table hope  that  originally  it  may 
have  been  only  "  a  pious  imagina- 
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tion,"  made  without  idea  of  forgery, 
which  subsequently  was  accepted 
as  claiming  to  be  a  genuine  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul. 

It  runs  thus  : — 

"  Paul  an  Ajiostle,  not  of  men, 
nor  through  men,  but  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  brethren  who 
are  in  Laodicea  ;  grace  be  unto  you 
and  peace,  from  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  thank  Christ  in  all  my  suppli- 
cations that  j'e  are  abiding  in  Him, 
and  continuing  steadfast  in  His 
works,  waiting  for  the  promise  even 
unto  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Neither  let  the  vain  words  of  some 
who  teach  beguile  j-ou,  that  they 
should  turn  you  away  from  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
preached  unto  you  by  me.  And 
now  shall  God  bring  it  to  pass  that 
they  which  are  from  me  be  serving 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  doing  all  goodness 
in  the  works  of  salvation  (and)  of 
eternal  life. 

"And  now  my  bonds  which  I 
suffer  in  Christ  are  manifest ;  in 
which  I  am  glad  and  rejoice  ;  and 
this  shall  turn  to  my  everlasting 
salvation,    which     also     itself     is 


wrought  by  j'our  prayers,  and  the 
supply  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whether 
it  be  b}^  life  or  by  death.  For  to 
me  both  to  live  in  Christ  and  to  die 
is  joy  :  and  His  mercy  shall  work 
out  the  same  thing  in  you,  that  ye 
may  have  the  same  love,  and  be  of 
one  mind. 

' '  Therefore,  my  dearly  beloved, 
as  ye  heard  in  my  presence  with 
you,  so  hold  fast  and  work  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  it  shall  be  to  you 
unto  everlasting  life.  For  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you.  Anddo  with- 
out drawingback,  whatsoever  ye  do. 

"  Finally,  my  dearly  beloved,  re- 
joice in  Christ,  and  beware  of  those 
who  are  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.  Let 
all  your  petitions  be  made  known 
unto  God,  and  be  steadfast  in  the 
mind  of  Christ.  Whatsoever  things 
are  sound,  and  true,  and  pure,  and 
righteous,  and  lovely,  do  ;  and  what 
ye  have  heard  and  received  keep  in 
your  heart.  And  peace  shall  be 
with  you. 

"  The  saints  salute  you.  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with 
your  spirit.  Cause  this  Epistle  to 
be  read  to  the  Colossians,  and  that 
the  Letter  of  the  Colossians  be 
read  also  to  you." 
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TO 

THE   FIRST  EPISTLE   OF  PAUL   THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

THESSALONIANS. 


In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  52, 
St.  Paul,  in  the  course  of  his  second 
journey,  arrived  at  Thessalonica, 
the  modem  Saloniki — then,  as  now, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Levant.  The 
wounds  which  the  converted  gaoler 
of  Philippi  and  St.  Lydia  had  tended 
(Acts  xvi.  33,  40)  can  hardly  have 
teen  healed,  when  the  Apostles 
Paul,  Silas  or  Silvanus,  and  Timo- 
thy,* journeying  rapidly  through 
Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  came 
to  found  their  second  European 
Church  (1  Thess.  ii.  2).  The  Jews 
(who  to  this  day  form,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a  moiety  of  the  population 
of  Saloniki)  were  massed  there  in 
great  numbers,  and  had  there 
"  their  synagogue,"  —  a  kind  of 
metropolitan  church,  contrasted 
with  the  mere  chapels  or  "prayer- 
houses  "  of  Philippi  and  other 
Macedonian  towns.  (See  Note  on 
Acts  xvii.  L)  To  this  sjTiagogue 
St.  Paul  repaired,  and  for  "  three 
Sabbath  days  "  reasoned,  as  usual, 
with  the  Jews  (1)  on  the  Scriptural 
necessity  for  a  suffering  Messiah ; 


*  Timothy's  presence  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Acts,  but  seems  implied  by  chaps. 
vvi.  3,  4 ;  xvii.  14,  and  made  absolutely 
certain  by  the  Epistle,  where  the  '  'we  "  al- 
ways includes  him.  Howsou,  nevertheless, 
concludes  from  Phil.  ii.  22  that  he  had 
been  left  behind  at  Philippi. 


(2)  for  a  resurrection  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  (3)  on  the  claim  of  Jesus 
to  the  IMessiahship.  We  are  not 
informed  how  long  the  missionaries 
stayed  at  Thessalonica :  probably 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  three 
weeks  during  which  the  preaching 
at  the  sjTiagogue  continued.!  Their 
converts  from  among  the  Jews  of 
the  synagogue  were  few,  though 
the  proselytes  and  the  ladies  in  con- 
nection with  it  joined  them  in  large 
numbers. 

We  can  draw  from  the  Epistles, 
in  connection  with  the  Acts,  a  clear 
picture  of  the  Apostles'  manner  of 
life  and  preaching  at  Thessalonica. 
They  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  be- 
lieving Jew  of  the  name  of  Joshua, 
or  (in  the  Grsecised  form)  Jason 
(Acts  xvii.  5;  Rom.  xvi.  21),  but 
accepted  nothing  from  him  but 
their  lodging.  To  none  of  the 
Thessalonians  wotild  tliey  be  in- 
debted (1  Thess.  ii.  9;  2  Thcss.  iii. 
8),     but     maintained    themselves, 


t  Several  facts  indicate  this  :  The  good 
organisation  of  the  Thessalonian  Church 
(though  this  might  be  partly  owing  to  St. 
Timothy's  subsequent  visit) ;  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul  had  time  to  get  regular  artisan's 
work  ;  the  repeated  contributions  from 
Philippi  that  reached  him  there  (Phil.  Iv. 
16) ;  the  way  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
his  habitual  conduct  among  them,  and  of 
what  he  "  used  to  say  "  {e.g.,  \  Thess.  ii.  9, 
11;  2  Thess.  ii.  5). 


I.  THESSALONIANS. 


partly  by  the  contributions  twice 
forwarded  to  them  from  Philippi 
(Phil.  iv.  16),  but  chiefly  by  hard 
manual  labour,  which  occupied  not 
the  day  only,  but  extended  far  into 
the  night  to  make  up  for  daylight 
hours  devoted  to  preaching.  Thej^ 
were  determined  to  be  model  oper- 
atives (2  Thess.  iii.  9),  and  not 
merely  eloquent  preachers.  And 
this  was  not  all ;  besides  the  work 
of  public  preaching  and  teaching, 
the  Apostles  followed  their  usual 
method  of  dealing  individually 
with  the  converts'  souls.  The 
Thessalonian  Christians  —  "  every 
one "  in  his  turn — thus  received 
the  encouragements  and  warnings 
of  their  ghostly  fathers  (1  Thess. 
ii.  11).  If  the  presbyters  whom 
they  left  to  carry  on  this  work  of 
admonition  (see  Notes  on  1  Thess. 
V.  12,  14)  continued  it  with  the 
Apostles'  zeal,  they  might  indeed 
well  be  described  as  '^  labour uig 
among  them." 

The  preaching  no  doubt  went  on, 
not  only  on  the  Sabbaths,  but  on 
the  week-days ;  for  though  the 
Acts  tell  us  nothing  of  evangelistic 
efforts  among  the  Gentiles,  except 
among  the  "devout"  {i.e.,  the  pro- 
selytes), the  whole  tone  of  the 
Epistles  proves  that  the  Thes- 
salonian Church  was  almost  wholly 
Gentile.  Besides  which,  the  account 
in  the  Acts  of  the  subjects  of  the 
three  sermons  preached  on  the 
three  successive  Sabbaths  does  not 
by  any  means  include  all  that  we 
find  mentioned  as  the  staple  of  the 
Apostles'  preaching  there.  Thus, 
it  is  clear  that  they  had  spoken 
strongly  of  the  regal  aspect  of  our 
Lord's  work.  The  charge  on  which 
they  were  arraigned  was  the  charge 
of  proclaiming  "  another  king  "  (or 
emperor,  for  the  word  is  the  same 
in  Greek),  "  one  Jesus."    It  was, 


in  fact,  the  proclamation  of  what 
is  specially  distinguished  as  the 
"gospel  of  the  kingdom"  (Matt. 
iv.  23;  ix.  35;  xiii.  19;  xxiv.  14; 
Luke  viii.  1,  Greek;  xvi.  16),  that 
is,  not  only  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
Christ's  complete  empire  over  the 
individual  soul,  but  the  good  news 
that  He  has  organised  us  all  into  a 
well-disciplined  Church  (Rev.  i.  6, 
Greek;  comp.  John  xi.  52),  which 
was  to  form  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio  within  the  Roman  dominions. 
And  accordingly  we  find  the  Thes- 
salonians  reminded  that  one  of  the 
best  blessings  which  God  had  be- 
stowed upon  them  was  His  calling 
them  into  "His  kingdom  "  (1  Thess. 
ii.  12),  and  encouraged  by  the 
thought  of  God's  counting  them 
"worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
for  which  they  suffered"  (2  Thess. 
i.  5).  The  full  development  of  this 
"  kingdom,"  at  the  King's  return, 
was  indeed  very  probably  the  main 
subject  of  the  preaching.  On  this 
point  the  Thessalonians  appear  to 
have  had  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation (1  Thess.  V.  2).  St.  Paul' 
assiunes  that  they  thoroughly  be- 
lieved the  doctrine  (1  Thess.  iv.  14). 
They  not  only  knew  the  very  form 
in  which  our  Lord  Himself  had 
taught  (see  Note  on  1  Thess.  v.  2) 
the  impossibility  of  forecasting  the 
date,  but  they  had  been  told  again 
and  again  (2  Thess.  ii.  5)  what 
changes  must  take  place  before  the 
Advent  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
expected.  At  every  turn  in  the 
Epistle  it  is  mentioned.  And  the 
moral  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
had  been  taught  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  (1  Thess.  ii.  11),' 
not  only  with  regard  to  sins  which 
the  Gentile  world  permitted  freely 
(1  Thess.  iv.  1,  2),  but  also  with 
regard  to  strenuous  industry  (2 
Thess.  iii.  6,  10).  And  as  in  Galati* 
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(Acts  xiv.  22)  so  here,  the  sufferings 
that  fenced  the  entrance  of  that 
kino-dom  were  fully  prophesied 
(1  Thess.  iii.  3,  4). 

This  teaching,  delivered  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  nursing  mother, 
and  all  the  authority  of  a  father, 
'^and  all  the  devotion  of  a  friend  (1 
Thess.  ii.  7,  8,  11),  yet  sternly  and 
uniiatteringly  (1  Thess.  ii.  5),  told 
upon  the  Thessalonians  with  great 
effect.  The  Apostles  themselves 
were  in  the  most  exalted  and  con- 
fident frame  of  mind  (1  Thess.  i.  5), 
and  their  hearers,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  (1  Thess.  i.  6  ;  ii.  2.  14), 
received  with  enthusiasm  the  in- 
struction as  proceeding  from 
God  and  not  from  man)  (1 
Thess.  ii.  13).  The  difficulties, 
however,  soon  increased.  The 
Jews  grew  jealous  of  the  M'ork 
going  on  among  the  Gentiles,  es- 
pecially among  their  proselj^tes 
(Acts  xvii.  5),  and  vehemently  set 
themselves  to  forbid  such  preaching 
(1  Thess.  ii.  16).  They  stirred  up 
the  abandoned  Greeks  who  idled  in 
the  market-place  to  make  a  riot 
against  these  disturbers  of  the 
world.  The  Greeks,  with  the  pas- 
sionate servility  which  usually 
marked  what  was  called  under  the 
Empire  a  free  Greek  town,*  took 
up  eagerly  the  cry  that  to  preach 
Jesus  as  Emperor  was  treason  to 
Claudius,  and  began  a  prosecution 
of    Jason    before    the     politarchs. 

*  The  city  of  Thessalonica  had  been 
madp  a  libera  civitas  liecause  of  the  sup- 
port it  had  given  in  the  civil  wars  to  tlie 
cause  of  Octavian  and  Anthony.  Sucli 
cities  were  exempt  from  the  interference 
of  the  provincial  government,  and  had 
their  own  tonus  of  administration.  Thes- 
salonica had  her  popular  assembly,  and 
for  supreme  officers  certain  magistrates 
called  politarchs — a  name  elsewhere  un- 
known. On  the  testimony  given  by  this 
word  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Acts,  see 
Note  on  Acts  xvii.  8. 


The  prosecution  only  resulted  in 
Jason's  being  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  ;  but  the  irritation  was 
so  gi-eat  that  it  was  judged 
expedient  for  the  Apostles  to 
leave  the  city  and  proceed  south- 
ward. 

.From  Thessalonica  St.  Paul 
travelled  to  Bercea,  from  Beroea  to 
Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Cor- 
inth. But  though  he  had  quitted 
Thessalonica,  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  infant  Church,  and  had  not  in- 
tended to  be  absent  from  it  long. 
Twice  at  least  (1  Thess.  ii.  18)  he 
had  seriously  endeavoured  to  make 
his  way  back,  "  but  Satan  hindered" 
him.  The  persecution  of  the 
Church  had  by  no  means  been  ap- 
peased (as  they  had  hoped)  by  the 
expulsion  (see  Note  on  1  Thess.  ii. 
15)  of  the  missionaries ;  and  St. 
Paul  dreaded  lest  the  temptation 
should  have  been  too  fiery  for 
Christians  so  imperfectly  taught 
and  organised  (1  Thess.  iii.  10). 
In  his  extreme  agony  of  mind  for 
them,  unable  himself  to  travel 
northward,  he  determined,  at  the 
cost  of  utter  loneliness  in  a  strange 
and  most  unsympathising  town  . 
(Acts  xvii.  16 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  1),  to 
send  Timothy  to  see  how  they 
fared,  and  to  help  them.  To  St. 
Paul's  great  relief,  the  younger 
Apostle  brought  back,  on  the 
whole,  an  excellent  report.  True, 
there  were  several  most  grave 
faults  to  be  found  with  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Church,  which  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  table  of  the 
Epistle's  contents,  but  the  practical 
St.  Paul  had  evidently  not  expected 
even  so  much  progress  as  had  been 
made,  and  was  overjoyed  (1  Thess. 
iii.  8).  And  this  JEpistle  —  the 
earliest  of  all  that  are  preserved  of 
its  author,  perhaps  the  earliest  book 
of  the   New   Testament — contains 
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St.  Paul's  comments  on  Timothj^'s 
report. 

The  question  now  occurs,  At 
what  point  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts  is  the  writing  of  this  Epistle 
to  be  placed  ?  Was  it  written  at 
Athens,  or  at  Corinth  ?  Almost 
all  critics  agi'ee  that  it  was  written 
at  Corinth.*  The  question  will  he 
found  discussed  in  the  Notes,  but  it 
may  be  here  stated  that  the  diffi- 
culty consists  in  identifying  the 
retvrrnof  St.  Timothy  with  his  report 
(1  Thess.  iii.  6),  with  the  coming  of 
Silas  and  Timotheus  in  Acts  xviii. 
5.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  exclude  the  suppo- 
sition that  Silas  or  Timothy  had 
paid  a  visit  to  St.  Paul  between 
the  time  of  his  leaving  Beroea  and 
the  time  for  their  rejoining  him  at 
Corinth  ;  while  the  words  of  1 
Thess.  iii.  I — 5  seem  as  urgently  to 
require  that  Timothy  at  all  events 
should  have  been  -with  St.  Paul  at 
Athens.  But,  on  closer  inspection, 
the  Acts  prove  rather  to  favour 
this  supposition  ;  they  teU  us  that 


*  The  subscription  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  has  no  weight  wliat^ver,  not  re- 
presenting even  a  tradition,"  but  being 
merely  an  uncritical  inference  from  chap, 
iii.  1.  The  only  way  in  wldch  any  case 
can  be  made  out  for  the  Atlienian  date  is 
to  suppose  that  the  past  tenses  in  iii.  1,  2, 
.5,  are  what  is  called  in  Greek  the  episto- 
lary aorist,  equivalent  to  our  present,  as 
e.g.,  where  St.  Jude  (verse  3)  says,  "I 
gave  all  diligence,"  "it  was  needful,"  or 
St.  John  (1  John  ii.  14),  "  I  have  written,'' 
literally,  /  wrote.  Thus  it  would  mean 
that  Timothy  has  just  obeyed  St.  Paul's 
hasty  summons,  and  arrived  at  Athens  by 
way  of  Thessalonica,  as  (from  Bercea)  he 
naturally  might.  "Being  no  longer  able 
to  forbear,  I  am  determined  to  be  left  at 
Athens  alone,  and  I  send  Timothy ;  I 
send  to  know  your  faith,  lest  through  the 
tempter's  temptation  of  you  our  labour 
should  prove  in  vain."  The  following 
verse  will  then  mean — "Not  that  I 
seriously  distrust  you  ;  for  the  other  day 
when  Timotheus  ca»ie,"  &c. 


St.  Paul  sent  a  peremptory  and 
immediate  summons  to  his  two  col- 
leagues whom  he  had  left  in  Mace- 
donia (xvii.  15),  which  summons 
they  promptly  obeyed,  and  if  so, 
would  no  doubt  reach  him  long 
before  the  meeting  at  Corintli 
mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  5  ;  besides 
which,  the  very  words,  "  while 
Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens," 
seem  to  imply  that  they  came  to 
that  city.  A  few  other  points  may 
be  mentioned  which  help  to  fix  the 
date.  On  the  one  hand,  the  letter 
cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  de- 
parture from  Corinth,  for  we  never 
read  of  St.  Silas  being  with  St.  Paul 
after  that  time.  For  the  same 
reason  it  must  have  been  written 
some  ivhile  before  the  departure 
from  CoiLnth,  as  the  Second  Epistle 
(which  equally  bears  Silvanus' 
name)  was  also  written  thence. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 
be  placed  too  early.  For  {!)_  the 
Thessalonian  Church  had  had  time 
to  extend  its  missionary  zeal  over 
all  Macedonia,  and  indeed  over  all 
Greece  ;  (2)  the  Jewish  persecu- 
tions had  had  time  to  gain  crush- 
ing force  and  consistency ;  (^ 
errors  and  disorders  had  had  time 
to  spoil  the  faith  and  morals  of  the 
community;  (4)  at  any  rate,  a  few 
of  the  believers  had  fallen  asleep, 
which,  considering  the  probable 
numbers  and  nature  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  young  Church,  requires 
a  probable  lapse  of  some  months. 

The  contents  of  the  Epistle  bear 
every  sign  of  an  early  date.  None 
of  the  great  doctrines  which  are 
considered  specially  Pauline  are 
touched  upon  in  it,  such  as  "  faith," 
in  its  special  sense,  or  "justifica- 
tion." There  is  no  Judaic  legalism 
to  oppose,  as  in  Galatians ;  St. 
Paul  "  can  still  point  to  them  " — 
the  churches   of  Judaea — "  as   ex- 
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amples  to  his  converts  at  Thessa- 
lonica  "  (chap.  ii.  14).  There  is  no 
Gnosticism  to  confront,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  or  to  St. 
Timothy.  Again,  the  great  promi- 
nence given  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Advent  seems  an  indication  of  what 
St.  Paul  calls  "  the  beginning  of 
the  gospel"  (Phil.  iv.  15).  The 
earliest  gospel  must  needs  consist 
in  teaching  that  Christ  was  alive 
from  the  dead,  and  giving  each 
Christian  a  vital  interest  in  His 
present  life,  and  this  cannot  be 
effected  without  much  preaching  of 
the  Advent. 

It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  Thessalonian  Church  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  Gentiles. 
This  may  be  easily  seen  from  the 

.  Epistle.  There  are  no  quotations 
from  the  OldTTestament,  nor  argu- 
ments founded  upon  it.  The  name 
of  Satan  (1  Thcss.  ii.  18)  is  the  only 
approach  to  a  reference  to  Scriptural 
knowledge.  The  earliest  revela- 
tion with  which  the  Church  is  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted,  and  which 
forms  the  canonical  standard  of  re- 
ference, is  the  tradition  which  the 
Thessalonians  have  received  from 
their  founders  by  word  of  mouth 
(2  Thess.  ii.  5).  The  Thessalonians 
are  never  credited  with  any  expe- 
rience  like    "turning    from    dead 

/works,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  "  turned  to  God  from  idols  " 
(1  Thess.  i.  9).  The  fierce  and 
bitter  invective  against  the  Jews  is 
far  different  in  its  language  from 
what  it  would  have  been  had  any 
large  proportion  of  the  Church  been 
but  neophytes  from  Judaism  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  Jews  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  "  your  own 
countrymen"  (chap.  ii.  14).  The 
difficulty  with  which  the  young 
Church  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  also  points  in  that 
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direction,  as  well  as  the  dulness  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  the  sin- 
fulness of  fornication  (chap.  iv.  6). 
The  Epistle,  which  is  entirely 
practical  throughout,  divides  itself 
more  clearly  into  its  component 
sections  than  perhaijs  any  other  of 
St.  Paul's  Ejjistles.  There  are  two 
maiu  portions.  The  first  (chaps, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.)  is  narrative  and  personal, 
designed  to  attach  the  Thessalo- 
nians more  closely  to  the  writers' 
persons  by  the  ties  of  common 
memories,  of  imparted  information, 
and  of  sympathy  over  the  news 
which  had  been  brought  fiom  Thes- 
salonica.  Attention  having  been 
thus  secured,  the  two  remaining 
chapters  are  occupied  with  instruc- 
tions upon  special  points  in  which 
the  Church  was  deficient.  The 
contents  (after  the  salutation)  may 
be  tabulated  thus  : — 

I.     The     Narrative     Portion 
(chaps,  i.  2 — iii.  13). 

A.  Containing  reminiscences  of 
the  apostolic  sojourn  at  Thes- 
salonica  (chaps,  i.  2 — ii.  16). 

(1)  Thanksgiving  for  the  dis- 
play of  GocVs  poiver  and 
love  both  in  the  mission- 
aries and  in  the  converts 
(chap.  i.  2—10). 

(2)  Reminder  of  the  mission- 
aries' conduct  there  (chap, 
ii.  1—12). 

(3)  Acknowledgment  of  the 
Thessalonians'  hearty  re- 
sponse (chap.  ii.  13 — 16). 

B.  Containing  an  account  of  the 
Apostles'  (especially  St. 
Paul's)  anxieties  and  efforts 
for  the  Thessalonians  since 
they  left  them  (chaps,  ii. 
17— iii.  10). 

Then  follows  a  prayer  for 
them,  which  connects  the 
first  portion  naturally  with 
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the  fii'st  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in — 

II.  The  Educational  Portion 
(chaps,  iv.  1 — V.  28). 

(1)  The  necessity  of  abstaining 

from  fornication  (chap.  iv. 
1-8). 

(2)  The    extension    of     sober 

church  feeling  (chap.  iv. 
8—12). 

(3)  Discussion  of  certain  points 

connected  with  the  Ad- 
vent : — 

(a)  The  respective  part  there- 
in of  the  quick  and  the 
dead  (chap.  iv.  13—18). 

(J)  The  uncertainty  of  its 
date,  and  consequent  need 
of  vigQance  (chap.  v. 
1-11). 

(4)  Duty    to    the    Presbyters 

(chap.  V.  11 — 13),  who 
are  charged  to  see  that 
orderly  discipline  is  en- 
forced (chajj.  V.  14,  15). 

(5)  A'^arious     spiritual     direc- 

tions, chiefly  with  regard 
to  public  worship  (chap. 
V.  16—28). 

The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
ever  seriously  doubted.  Though 
there  are  no  certain  patristic  quo- 
tations from  it,  or  allusions  to  it, 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second 
centur}',  it  has  passed  unchallenged 
(even  by  Marcion)  until  the  pre- 
sent century.  Schrader  and  Baur 
in  this  century  have  argued  against 
its  Pauline  authorship,  alleging  the 


absence  of  "  Pauline "  theologj', 
contradictions  to  the  account  in 
Acts,  marks  of  date  which  they 
suppose  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  But  the 
internal  evidence  is  so  convincing 
that  even  such  a  sceptical  ciitic  as 
M.  Renan  has  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting both  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  into  his  second  class  of 
Epistles,  which  he  calls  "  Un- 
doubted Epistles,  although  some  ob- 
jections have  been  made  to  them," 
and  his  words  are  as  follows:  — 
"  The  difficulties  which  certain 
modems  have  raised  against  them 
are  but  those  light  suspicions  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  criticism  to  express 
freely,  but  without  being  stopped 
by  them  when  there  are  more 
powerful  reasons  to  draw  one  on. 
And  these  three  Epistles  {i.e., 
1  and  2  Thess.  and  Phil.)  have  a 
character  of  authenticity  which 
overbears  every  other  considera- 
tion." The  attack  upon  the 
Epistles  was  renewed  in  the 
summer  of  1877  by  Holsten,  in 
the  German  Annual  of  Protestant 
Theology,  but  the  present  writer 
has  not  seen  the  critique. 

[The  principal  works  which  have 
been  made  use  of  in  commenting 
upon  these  two  Epistles  are  the 
Commentaries  of  Liinemann  and 
his  English  follower  Ellicott,  of 
Hammond,  and  of  Wordsworth, 
together  with  such  works  as 
Kenan's  and  Howson's  accounts  of 
St.  Paul,  and  MS.  notes  from 
lectures  of  Professor  Lightfoot.] 
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CHAPTER  I.— fi^Paul, 

and  Silvanus, 

Chap  i.  1.   The  and     Timo- 

salutation. 

theus, "  unto 
the  church  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians  which  is  in  God  the 


Father  and  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  :  Grace  be 
unto  you,  and  peace,  from 
God  our  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  We    give    thanks    to 


(')  "  The  founders  of  the  Church 
of  Thessalonica,  who  have  so 
recently  left  it,  greet  the  Church 
in  the  common  Father  in  whom 
they  are  united." 

Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and 
Tiniotlieu.s. — There  was  no  need 
to  add  "Apostle"  to  the  name  of 
Paul,  in  writing  to  a  Church  with 
which  his  relations  were  so  familiar 
and  so  cordial :  it  is  probably 
omitted  for  the  same  reason  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  PhiHppians  and  in 
that  to  Philemon.  Some  see  in 
the  omission  a  mark  of  the  early 
date  of  the  letter,  before  St.  Paul 
had  assumed  the  title ;  others  think 
he  omits  it  in  courtesy  to  his  com- 
panions, to  whom  it  could  not 
be  given.  Both  theories  are  dis- 
proved by  chap.  ii.  6.  Silas  takes 
precedence  of  Timothy  (comp.  Acts 
xvii.  14, 15 ;  xviii.  5  ;  2  Thess.  i.  1) 
as  a  man  of  higher  standing.  (See 
Acts  XV.  22,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  12.) 

In  God. — Other  Thessalonians 
were  "in  the  world,"  "in  darkness," 
"  in  their   sins."     The  distinctive 


mark  of  these  was  that  they  were 
re-united  to  the  Father  of  all  men  ; 
and  more,  re-united  in  Christ. 
The  words  following  "peace" 
should  be  struck  out,  not  being 
found  in  the  best  text. 

(2)  (I  -yj-Q  never  set  ourselves  to 
prayer  without  remembering  your 
faithful  activity,  loving  laborious- 
ness,  cheerful  and  persevering 
endui-ance,  and  thanking  God  for 
it." 

"We. — All  three  are  regarded  as 
the  writers,  and  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  all  are  expressed,  though 
the  letter  is  St.  Paul's  own  com- 
jDOsition.  In  chap  ii.  18  he  corrects 
himself  for  using  "  we "  where  it 
was  only  true  of  himself.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  St.  Paul  never 
speaks  of  himself  alone  in  the 
plural  in  any  of  the  other  Epistles. 

To  God. — None  of  the  success 
is  due  either  to  the  preachers  or  to 
the  converts. 

Always.  —  Not  as  meaning 
"  without  ceasing,"  but  "  on  ever^ 
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God  always 

Chap.  i.  2—10. 
Thanksgiving  for 
the  success  of 
the  mission  to 
Thessalonica. 
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RcDtemhrance 


for  you  all, 
making  men- 
tion of  you  in 
our  prayers  ; 
(3)  remember- 
ing    without 


ceasing  your  work  of  faith," 
and  labour  of  love,  and 
patience  of  hope  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  our  Fa- 
ther ;  <^'"  knowing,  brethren 


occasion  that  reminds  us  of  you ;  " 
the  words  "in  our  prayers"  specify 
the  happy  occasions.  Christians 
like  hest  to  be  remembered  then. 

For  you  all. — "  There  is  not 
one  of  you  that  we  know  of  for 
whom  we  cannot  -give  thanks :  the 
whole  church  is  what  it  should 
be." 

(3)  Faith  .  .  .  love  .  .  .  hope. 
— In  this  first  of  his  writings  St. 
Paul  has  alreadj'^  fixed  upon  the 
three  gi"eat  abiding  principles  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  13)  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
the  forms  in  which  they  mainly 
exhibit  themselves.  The  genitive 
in  such  phrases  as  "work  of  faith," 
&c.,  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  very 
emphatic  adjective — "  faithful  ac- 
tivity," i.e.,  a  work  characterised 
by  faith  and  prompted  by  faith, 
such  as  faith  alone  could  have 
enabled  j'ou  to  accomplish ;  so 
"  labour  of  love "  is  similarly 
equivalent  to  "  loving  labour," 
laborious  toil  undertaken  for  love's 
sake,  and  done  in  the  spirit  of 
love  ;  and  "  patience  of  hope  "  to 
"  hopeful  endurance  of  trials,"  a 
steadfast  endurance  which  is 
grounded  upon  and  cheered  by 
hope. 

In  our  Lord.— More  correctly, 
of.  The  words  in  the  Greek  go 
with  all  three  clauses  :  He  is  the 
object  of  the  faith  and  love,  as  well 
as  of  the  hope.  This  "  hope  of  our 
Lord"  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  hope  of  His  second  Advent. 

In  the   sight   of   God   goes 


closely  with   "remembering,"   and 
is  equivalent  to  "in  prayer." 

(4)  « -pj^g  reason  why  the  sight 
delights  us  is  because  it  proves 
that  God  loves  you,  and  has  set 
His  heart  upon  you." 

Beloved. — The  proper  transla- 
lation  is,  knowing.,  brethren  ivho  have 
been  so  beloved  of  God,  your  election, 
as  in  the  margin  :  the  Greek  idiom 
cannot  allow  of  the  Authorised 
rendering.  The  tense  of  the  word 
"  beloved  "  represents  not  only  God's 
attitude  to  them  in  the  present, 
bat  the  long  continuance  of  it  in 
the  past,  especially  as  proved  by 
His  election  of  them.  (Comp.  Rom. 
viii.  28,  29,  30,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  13.) 

Election,  in  the  language  of  (at 
any  rate)  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
seems  primarily  to  refer  to  a 
gracious  admission  into  religious 
privileges  in  this  Ufe.  The  word 
implies  nothing  as  to  the  final  con- 
dition of  the  person  thus  elected 
(see  2  Pet.  i.  10,  and  comp.  Eph.  i. 
4  with  Eph.  V.  5,  6,  7).  God  elects 
us  to  become  members  of  the  Holy 
Church,  and  all  baptized  persons 
are  elect,  with  heaven  in  reversion 
(1  Pet.  i.  2—5) ;  but  they  may, 
according  as  they  please,  unsettle 
their  election,  or  make  it  sure. 
St.  Paul  rejoices,  because  the  con- 
tinued possession  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges, used  or  abused,  is  an  assur- 
ance of  God's  continued  "favoTir 
and    goodness    towards    us."      Of 
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Thessalonians. 


beloved/  your  election  of 
God.  ®  For  our  gospel 
came  not  unto  you  in  word 
only,"  but  also  in  power, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  much  assurance  ; 
as  ye  know  what  manner 


1  Or,  be- 
loved of 
God, 
your 
election. 

a  ICor.  2. 
4  ;  4.  ». 

b  \  Cor.  4. 
16;11. 1; 
2Thess. 
S.  7,  9. 


c\ 


45.7; 
Rom.  ' 
14.  17. 


of  men  we  were  among  you 
for  your  sake.  ^'^^  And  ye 
became  followers  of  us,** 
and  of  the  Lord,  having 
received  the  word  in  much 
affliction,  with  joy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :"  ^^^  so  that  ye 


course,  however,  this  observation 
does  not  much  affect  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  predestination.  The 
question  must  still  remain  why 
God  brings  some  in  this  life  to  the 
knowledge  of  His  truth,  and  others 
not ;  but  the  observation,  at  any 
rate,  destroys  the  notion  of  an 
arbitrary  damnation  and  salvation. 

(5)  "  If  God  had  not  set  His  heart 
upon  you,  we  never  could  have  been 
as  successful  among  you  as  we  were. ' ' 

Our  gospel  came  not  unto 
you. — Or  rather,  the  glad  tidings 
which  ive  brought  did  not  prove 
among  you,  in  its  action  upon  you. 

In  w^ord  only. — Comp.  1  Cor. 
ii.  4  ;  iv.  20.  "  It  did  not  consist 
merely  of  so  much  eloquent  in- 
struction, but  also  we  found  wo 
were  speaking  with  a  conscious 
power — indeed  with  all  the  force  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — and  with  an  over- 
mastering conviction  that  we  were 
right  and  should  prevail."  That 
by  the  "power,"  "assurance,''  &c., 
are  meant  the  preachers'  own,  and 
not  the  people's,  is  proved  by  the 
next  clause,  "as  ye  know." 

In  the  Holy  Ghost.— The 
Greek  here  omits  the  definite  article. 
In  such  cases  attention  is  not  so 
much  called  to  the  Blessed  Person 
Himself,  as  to  the  exalted,  inspired 
enthusiasm  with  which  He  fills  us. 
The  union  of  the  divine  and  human 


spirit  is  so  close  (see  1  Cor.  vi.  1 7) 
that  it  is  often  hard  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  distinguish  which  is  meant. 

As  ye  know  sums  up  with  an 
appeal  to  their  memory :  "In  fact, 
you  recollect  what  God  made  us  like 
among  you." 

For  your  sake  gives  not  their 
own  purpose,  but  God's,  carrying  on 
the  thought  of  the  "  election." 

W  And  ye  became  followers. 
— Not  so  much  a  separate  reason 
for  believing  them  elected  of  God, 
because  of  their  receptivcness,  but 
an  evidence  of  the  power  given  by 
God  to  the  preachers  for  the  winning 
of  them.  "  So  much  so,  that,  in 
spite  of  persecution,  you  became 
Christians  with  enthusiasm." 

Followers.  —  Not  "  disciples," 
but  imitators.  The  three  points  in 
which  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
were  imitated  arc  then  expressed — 
(1)  meek  reception  (Ps.  xl.  6 ;  Isa. 
1.  5) ;  (2)  cost  what  it  might ;  (3) 
rejoicing  all  the  while  (Pss.  xxii. 
22  ;  xlv.  7). 

In  much  affliction.  —  For 
examples  of  troubles  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Thessalonian  Church, 
see  Acts  xvii.  5,  8. 

Holy  Ghost  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  in  verse  5.  "  Joy  which 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  spirit 
united  with  the  Holy  Spirit." 


C)  "  Yoiir  zeal  was  so  great  and 
sincere,    that   you,   in    your    turn, 
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were  ensamples  to  all  that 
believe  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia.  '*'  For  from  you 
sounded  out  the  word  of 
the  Lord  not  only  in  INIace- 
donia  and  Achaia,  but  also 
in  every  place  your  faith 
to  Godward  is  spread 
abroad ;   so  that  we  need 


not  to  speak  any  thing. 
^^'  For  they  themselves 
shew  of  us  what  manner  of 
entering  in  we  had  unto 
you,  and  how  ye  turned 
to  God  from  idols  to  serve 
the  living  and  true  God  ;"■ 
•^^"^  and  to  wait  for  his  Son 
from    heaven,    whom     he 


became  a  model:  for  even  in  far- 
away countries  the  tale  of  your 
conversion  is  told  with  wonder." 

Ensamples. — Probably  the  sin- 
gular should  be  read  :  the  whole 
church  became  a  model  church. 

To  all  that  believe — i.e.,  now; 
not  to  those  that  then  believed ; 
Philippi  was  the  only  such  church. 

Macedonia  and  Achaia. — 
These  two  provinces  comprised  all 
Roman  Greece.  The  influence  of 
the  Thessalonians  spreads  far  be- 
A^ond  their  own  country. 

(«)  For.—"  For,  in  'fact,"  (sup- 
porting and  exceeding  the  state- 
ment of  verse  7  about  Greece) 
"  you  form  the  centre  from  which 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  has  rung  (not 
ranff)  out  like  a  trumpet  tlu-ough 
those  countries  ;  and  even  beyond, 
your  faith  is  well  known."  The 
clauses  are  not  quite  logically 
balanced. 

Your  faith  does  not  mean 
"your  creed,"  but  "  the  report  of 
your  extraordinary  faith." 

To  speak  anything  —  i.e., 
about  our  success  at  Thessalonica. 

(3)  They  themselves  —  i.e., 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries. 
"  Wherever  we  go  we  find  our  own 
story  told  us." 

Shew. — Rather,  announce.  Both 
sides  of  the  story  are  told:  (1)  of  us — 


what  kind  of  entry  we  made  among 
you,  explained  in  chap.  ii.  1 — 12  to 
mean  with  "the  word  of  truth, 
of  meekness,  and  righteousness " 
(Ps.  xlv.  5) ;  (2)  of  you — how  truly 
converted  you  were,  as  he  proceeds 
to  show  further  in  chaps,  ii.  13— 
iii.  13. 

Living  and  true  God.  —  In 
contrast  to  the  hfeless  and  false 
idols.  The  Thessalonians  had  been 
Gentiles.  Perhaps  St.  Paul  was 
thinking  of  his  own  speech  on 
Mars  HiU,  which  had  been  recently 
uttered. 

(10)  And  to  wait.  — The  idea 
of  the  Advent  is  that  which  both 
here  and  throughout  the  Epistle 
occupies  the  foreground  in  the 
minds  of  St.  Paul  and  his  friends. 
These  two  infinitives,  "  to  serve  " 
and  "  to  wait,"  express  not  so  much 
the  intention  of  the  Thessalonians 
in  turning,  as  the  condition  into 
which  they  came  by  tm-ning. 

"Wliom  he  raised Not  only 

proves  His  Sonship  (Rom.  i.  4),  but 
also  gives  a  kind  of  explanation  of 
the  "  awaiting  Him/;offj  heaven.^'' 

Delivered. — Better,  delivereth. 

To  come. — Better,  ichich  is  al- 
ready coming.  The  wrath  is  on  its 
way  to  the  world,  to  appear  with 
Christ /row  heaven  (2  Thess.  i.  7,  8), 
and  He  is  day  by  day  working  to 
save  us  from  it  (Heb.  vii.  25). 
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raised  from  the  dead,  even 
Jesus,  which  delivered  us 
from  the  wrath  to  come. 

CHAPTER  II.— (»  For 

yourselves,  brethren,  know 

our    entrance 

The^'  %^'^\k  in  unto  you, 

life  at  Thessa-  that  it  waS 
lonica.  , 

not  in  vam : 


'"■  but  even  after  that  we 
had  suffered  before,  and 
were  shamefully  ent^'eated, 
as  ye  know,  at  Philippi," 
we  were  bold  in  our  God 
to  speak  unto  you  the  gos- 
pel of  God  with  much 
contention.  ^^'  For  our  ex- 
hortation was  not  of  deceit,'' 
nor  of  uncleanness,  nor  in 


II. 

W  For  yourselves,  brethren, 
know.  —  The  writers'  purpose  is 
practical,  not  didactic  ;  they  there- 
fore animate  their  converts  with 
the  stirring  memories  of  their  con- 
version. "  We  need  not  go  to 
these  foreign  witnesses  for  the  tale 
of  how  we  came  to  you ;  for  you  re- 
collect it  as  if  it  were  yesterday." 
The  "  for  "  (as  in  chap.  i.  8)  implies 
"  for  in  fact,"  "for  after  all."  The 
thought  of  chap.  i.  5,  9  is  here  re- 
sumed, but  with  a  different  pui'pose  : 
there  it  was  to  prove  that  the  work 
was  God's  work  ;  here,  "  to  stir  up 
their  pure  minds  by  way  of  re- 
membrance." 

Not  in  vain  draws  a  little  too 
much  attention  to  the  result  of  their 
coming.  It  should  be,  not  vain — 
i.e.,  not  purposeless  and  idle.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  contrast 
drawn  in  the  following  words. 

(')  Even  after  "  what  was 
enough  to  have  scared  others " 
(Bengel).  Such  men  were  not 
likely  to  be  "  vain."  The  marks  of 
their  ill-treatment  at  Philippi  were 
fresh  upon  them  at  Thessalonica 
{as  ye  knoiv).  Bee  Acts  xvi.  and 
xvii.  1. 

In  our  God. — These  words  give 
the  ground  of  their  boldness — "  in 


reliance  on  the  Grod  whom  we  felt 
to  be  in  union  with  us." 
"With   much    contention. — 

Eather,  in  the  midst  of  much  conflict 
arising  from  persecution. 

(3)  « The  reason  that  we  were 
able  to  endure  so  much  was  our 
consciousness  of  the  sincerity  and 
purity  of  our  intention." 

Exhortation. — Exhortation  is 
an  attempt  to  make  men  take  a 
particular  line  of  action.  "  Our 
eiforts  to  get  men  to  act  as  we 
wish,"  St.  Paul  says,  "  do  not 
spring  from  a  desire  to  dupe  them," 
&c.  It  is  a  question  whether  "  of 
deceit "  is  the  right  rendering,  or 
"  of  error,"  "  all  a  mistake."  If 
the  latter,  the  argument  would  be 
that  of  Paley's  Evidences,  i.e.,  to 
deduce  the  truth  of  the  revelation 
from  the  suiferings  of  its  jjrophets. 
But  the  points  raised  in  contrast, 
in  verses  4 — 12,  seem  to  preclude 
this  meaning,  which  would  be  more 
likely  to  introduce  some  substan- 
tiation of  the  gospel  truths,  as  in 
2  Pet.  i.  16. 

Of  uncleanness. — It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  word  only  means 
"with  impure  (or  covetous)  mo- 
tives ; "  but  it  probably  refers  to 
the    subtle    forms    of    temptation 
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guile  :  "■  ^■^^  but  as  we  were 
allowed  of  God  to  be  put 
in  trust  with  the  gospel,* 
even  so  we  speak ;  not  as 
pleasing  men,"  but  God, 
which  trieth  our  hearts. 
(5)  Por  neither  at  any  time 


6  Gal.  2.  7; 

1  Tim. 

1.  11  ; 

Tit.  l.S 
c  (4;il.  1. 

iO. 


used  we  flattering  words, 
as  ye  know,  nor  a  cloke  of 
covetousness ;  God  is  wit- 
ness :  ^^^  nor  of  men  sought 
we  glory,  neither  of  you, 
nor  yet  of  others,  when  we 
mig:ht  have  been  burden- 


which  often  accompany  spiritual 
work.  See,  for  example,  the 
Greek  of  1  Tim.  i.  5 ;  also  v.  1,  2 ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  4—7. 

In  guile. — The  preposition  is 
changed ;  "  nor  yet  hy  the  use  of 
tricks."  Not  only  were  their  mo- 
tives sincere  and  pure,  but  their 
manner  of  deahng  straightforward. 

W  Were  allowed.  —  Eather, 
/lave  been,  and  in  verse  3  is,  not 
"  was."  St.  Paul  is  arguing  from 
his  hahitiial  practice.  "  But  we 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men 
who  remember  that  God  Himself 
has  tried  them,  and  has  been  satis- 
fied to  entrust  the  gospel  to  them, 
making  it  our  business  to  please, 
not  men,  but  God  who  thus  tries 
our  hearts"  (1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2).  The 
word  translated  "allowed"  implies 
examining  and  approving  (as  in 
Luke  xiv.  19;  1  Tim.  iii.  10 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  7  ;  1  John  iv.  1),  and  is  repeated 
emphatically  (translated  "trieth")  : 
"  being  examined  and  approved  by 
God,  we  study  to  please  Him  who 
constantly  examines  and  approves 
us,  not  to  court  those  to  whom  we 
are  sent."  St.  Paul  expresses  here, 
as  elsewhere,  a  total  disregard  of 
men's  opinions  about  him  (1  Cor. 
iv.  3  ;  Gal.  i.  10). 

(^)  At  any  time. — Not  only 
during  the  stay  at  Thessalonica, 
but  neither  at  Thessalonica  nor  else- 
where, as  the  next  verse  shows. 
But  as  the  Thessalonians  can  only 
be  appealed  to  as  evidence  for  their 


own  experience,  the  writers  there- 
fore call  God  Himself  to  witness. 
At  the  same  time,  the  absence  of 
flattering  words  was  a  thing  of 
which  human  witnesses  could 
judge;  the  freedom  from  covetous 
designs  was  known  to  God  alone. 

Cloke  of  covetousness — i.e., 
some  specious  pretext,  under  cover 
of  which  we  might  gain  a  worldly 
advantage  ;  so  (though  the  Greek 
word  is  different)  1  Pet.  ii.  16,  "  a 
cloke  of  maliciousness. " 

(^)  Glory — i.e.,  recognition  of  our 
splendid  position,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  Giving  glory  to  God,"  i.e.,  "re- 
cognising Him  for  what  He  is," 
John  V.  44r.  (Comp.  John  xii.  43 ; 
Eom.  ii.  29  ;   1  Cor.  iv.  5.) 

Been  burdensome.  —  The 
marginal  reading  is  on  the  whole 
preferable.  The  original  is,  might 
have  been  in  iveight — i.e.,  "have 
dealt  heavily  with  you,"  in  all  the 
pomp  of  apostolic  dignity,  making- 
people  acknowledge  our  "  glory." 
Although,  no  doubt,  one  means  of 
asserting  their  authority  would 
have  been  to  claim  their  main- 
tenance from  the  Church  (comp. 
1  Cor.  ix.  1 — 6),  more  is  meant 
than  the  mere  obtaining  of  money. 

Apostles  of  Christ The  title 

seems  here  to  be  bestowed  on  St. 
Silas  and  St.  Timothy  just  as  in 
Acts  xiv.  14  upon  St.  Barnabas. 
As  official  dignity  is  here  the  point, 
it  cannot  simply  (according  to  the 
etymology     of    the    word)     mean 
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some,^  as  the  apostles  of 
Christ.''  ^''^  But  we  were 
gentle  among  you,  even  as 
a  nurse  cherisheth  her 
children  :*  ^^^  so  being  affec- 
tionately desirous  of  you, 
we  were  willing  to  have 
imparted  unto  you,  not  the 
gospel  of  God  only,  but 
also    our   own   souls,"    be- 


cause ye  were  dear  unto 
us.  ^^^  For  ye  remember, 
brethren,  our  labour  and 
travail :  for  labouring  night 
and  day,  because  we  would 
not  be  chargeable  unto  any 
of  you,  we  preached  unto 
you  the  gospel  of  God. 
ao;  Ye  are  witnesses,  and 
God  also,  how  holily  and 


"  Christ's  missionaries,''''  as  we  speak 
of  "the  Apostle  of  England,"  &c., 
i.e.,  the  earliest  great  preacher  of  the 
gospel  there.  The  episcopal  office 
(which  St.  Timothy,  at  any  rate, 
held  somewhat  later)  may  perhaps 
he  here  ranked  with  the  apostolate. 
Thus,  in  Gal.  i.  19,  St.  James,  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  wears  the 
title,  though  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve. 
Andronicus  and  Junias,  in  Rom. 
xvi.  7  ;  Epiiphroditus,  in  Phil.  ii. 
25  (where  it  is  wrongly  translated 
"messenger,"  as  also  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  23),  are  called  Apostles.  In 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  Eph.  iv.  11,  probably 
also  in  Eph.  ii.  20,  Rev.  ii.  2,  the 
first  rank  in  the  threefold  min- 
istry of  the  Church  seems  to  be 
meant,  for  the  reference  is  to  the 
orderly  Organisation  of  the  So- 
ciety. However,  in  our  present 
passage  it  may  conceivably  be 
stretched  to  mean  "as  an  Apostle 
and  his  following.''  The  definite 
article  should  be  struck  out. 

C)  Among  you. — Rather,  in  the 
midst  of  you,  making  the  gentle- 
ness still  more  marked.  "  Her,"  in 
the  Greek  emphatically  her  own. 
The  contrast  is  drawn  between  the 
charlatan,  licentious,  sophistical, 
fawning,  greedy,  vainglorious 
teachers,   to    whom    Greeks   were 


well  accustomed,  and  the  Apostles, 
sitting  familiarly  like  mothers 
amidst  a  group  of  their  own 
children,  folding  them  for  warmth 
to  their  bosoms.  "  Keep  a  mother's 
heart  for  men,"  was  the  advice 
which  made  Henri  Perrey ve's  life  so 
winning  {Meditations,  p.  87). 

(8)  So  means  here  even  so,  con- 
firming the  simile,  and  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  "  therefore." 

Not  the  gospel  of  God  only. 
— The  gospel  was,  as  it  were,  the 
milk  given  to  the  yoimg  converts  ; 
but  the  nursing  mothers  were  ready 
to  let  them  draw  their  very  life 
away,  so  dearly  did  they  love  them. 

(!»)  For. — As  in  verse  1,  the 
general  principles  of  the  foregoing 
verses  are  supported  by  facts  which 
the  Thessalonians  will  remember. 
If  the  word  attaches  itself  to  any 
particular  phi\ase,  it  is  to  "  impart 
our  own  souls,"  "  we  were  ready 
to  die  for  you ;  indeed,  you  remem- 
ber how  we  worked  ourselves  almost 
to  death." 

Labour  and  travail  —  not 
mere  synonyms  here :  the  first  de- 
scribes the  kiyul  of  work ;  the 
second,  the  intensity  of  it:  "our 
manual  labour,  and  how  hard  we 
worked  at  that." 

(M)  Ye  are  ■witnesses.  —  Ab- 
ruptly,   without    conjunction,    the 
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justly  and  unblameably  we  i^i'^o''-*- 
behaved  ourselves  among 
you  that  believe  :  '^^^  as  ye 
know  how  we  exhorted  and 
comforted  and  charged 
every    one    of    you,    as    a 


father  doth  his  children," 
^^^'  that  ye  would  walk 
worthy  of  God,  who  hath 
called  you  unto  his  king- 
dom and  glory.  "^^^^  For 
this  cause  also  thank  we 


writers  add  a  summary  description 
of  tlieir  conduct  at  Thessalonica  ; 
before,  they  had  dwelt  on  details, 
now,  on  the  broad  characteristics. 
As  in  verse  5,  God  is  appealed  to, 
because  the  readers  could  only 
judge  of  the  outward  propriety  of 
their  teachers'  conduct ;  and  it  is  a 
moral  law  that  (as  Aristotle  says) 
"  the  righteous  man  is  not  he  that 
does  acts  which  in  themselves  are 
righteous,  but  he  that  does  those 
acts  in  such  a  mind  as  befits  right- 
eous m.en." 

Holily,  of  the  inner,  "justly," 
of  the  outer  life. 

Among  you  that  believe — 
where  (if  anywhere)  we  might  have 
been  tempted  to  be  lax  or  exorbitant. 

(!')  As  (emphatic)  :  ^^  we  lived 
holily — just  (in  fact)  as  you  remem- 
ber we  tried  to  induce  each  one  of 
you  to  live.'' 

Every  one. — Now  they  appeal 
to  the  individual  recollection  of  the 
Thessalonians.  It  gives  us  an  inci- 
dental glimpse  of  the  apostolic 
method, — which  was,  to  deal  with 
individual  souls.  (Comp.  Acts  xx. 
20,  31  ;  CoL  i.  21.)  St.  Chrysostom 
exclaims  :  "  Fancy !  not  one  in  all 
that  multitude  passed  over !  "  The 
image  is  changed  from  that  of 
motherly  tenderness  to  that  of 
fatherly  direction. 

Comforted,  is  here  used  as 
almost  equivalent  to  "  exhorted," 
or,  rather,  encouraged,  when  the 
moral  aspirations  were  beginning  to 
flag. 


Charged. — Better,  adjured  ;  so 
Gal.  V.  3. 

(12)  Hath    called The   right 

reading  is,  teas  calling,  which  has 
been  altered  because  of  the  slight 
theological  difficulty,  on  the  analogy 
of  Gal.  i.  6,  &c.  The  call  is  not 
simply  a  momentary  act,  but  a 
continual  beckoning  upwards,  imtil 
the  privileges  offered  are  actually 
attained.  The  Thessalonians  at 
that  time  (though  already  by  bap- 
tism members  of  the  kingdom  (Col. 
i.  13),  were  not  yet  so  assured  in 
their  new  allegiance  as  to  be  certain 
of  reaching  the  full-developed  (7^?'y 
of  that  kingdom.  Note  again  the 
thought  of  the  Advent. 

(13)  The  first  part  of  this  chapter 
draws  attention  to  the  Apostles^ 
part  in  the  conversion  of  Thessa- 
lonica. From  this  point  (roughly 
speaking)  to  the  end  of  chap,  iii., 
the  action  of  the  converts  is  the 
chief  subject. 

This  vei-se  differs  from  the  origi- 
nal in  several  particulars  of  more 
or  less  importance.  Literally  trans- 
lated, it  would  run  thus  •  And  for 
this  cause  we  too  thank  God  un- 
ceasingly, that,  on  receiving  a  word 
of  hearing  at  our  lips  of  God,  ye 
welcomed,  not  a  icordof  men,  but  (as  it 
is  in  truth)  a  word  of  God,  which 
also,  &c. 

For  this  cause — viz.,  because 
of  the  laboui-s  we  went  through  to 
teach  you,  which  we  are  thanlrful 
were  not  wasted.  We  too,  as  well 
as  you.     The  two  words   rendered 
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Preaching. 


God   Mathout  ceasing,    be- 
..  .„   .^    cause,     when 

Chap.  u.  13—16.  ' 

The  converts' ac-  ye      received 

ceptaiice  of  the  xi         -rrrnrri     nf 

gospel,  and  per-  '^"^     wora     01 

secution  by  the  God  whicll  ve 

Jews.  1           1        c 

heard  or  us, 
ye  received  it  not  as  the 
word  of  men,  but  as  it  is 
in  truth,  the  word  of  God, 
which  effectually  worketh" 
also  in  you  that  believe. 
^*^  For   ye,    brethren,    be- 


1  Or, 
chased 
us  out. 


came  followers  of  the 
churches  of  God  which  in 
Judaea  are  in  Christ  Jesus  : 
for  ye  also  have  suffered 
like  things  of  your  own 
countrymen,  even  as  they 
have  of  the  Jews  :  ^^^-'  who 
both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  their  own  prophets, 
and  have  persecuted^  us  ] 
and  they  please  not  God, 
and    are    contrary    to    all 


" received "  are  not  the  same;  the 
first  meaning  merely  an  outward 
reception,  the  second  the  welcome 
given.  The  words  " it "  and  "as" 
(as  the  italics  show)  do  not  stand  in 
the  Greek.  St.  Paul  is  not  express- 
ing so  much  his  gratitude  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  word  was 
greeted,  as  for  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  what  was  greeted. 

The  word  of  God  which  ye 
heard  of  us. — The  same  phrase  as 
in  Heb.  iv.  2,  which  is  there  ren- 
dered, "  the  word  preached."  "  The 
word  might  have  been,  so  far  as 
you  knew,  a  mere  tvoi-d  spoken  by 
■us — ordinary  men — ^but  it  was  in 
reality  a  word  of  God,  and  so  you 
found  when  you  embi'aced  it." 

You  that  believe. — It  could 
have  no  effect  without  this  condi- 
tion.    (See  Heb.  iv.  2.) 

(14)  For  ye.  —  "  The  effectual 
power  of  this  word  upon  you  is 
shown  in  your  joining  the  Church 
in  spite  of  such  difficulties." 

Followers. — Better,  imitators. 
The  churches  of  Judaea  are  pro- 
bably selected  for  example,  not  only 
as  being  the  oldest  and  best-orga- 
nised churches,  but  the  most  afflic- 
ted, both    by    want    (Acts  xi.  29  ; 


xxiv.  17;  Eom.  xv.  26),  and 
(chiefly)  by  persecution  from  the 
"  Jews." 

Your  own  countrymen. — 
See  Acts  xvii.  8,  9.  It  was  always 
the  Jewish  policy  to  persecute  by 
means  of  others.  Evidently  tho 
Thessalonian  Church  is  almost  en- 
tirely Gentile. 

(IS)  Who  both  killed.— A  tre- 
mendous invective  against  the  Jews, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  (1)  to  show 
the  deep  sympathy  of  St.  Paul  with 
the  persecuted  Thessalonians,  and 
his  indignation  against  the  perse- 
cutors ;  (2)  to  make  them  see  still 
more  deeply  the  value  of  their 
faith  by  the  efforts  made  to  keep  it 
from  them.  Objection  is  often 
made  to  St.  John's  gospel  on  the 
ground  that  no  born  Jew  could  have 
written  of  "  the  Jews  "  in  the  bitter 
way  so  common  in  that  book,  or 
viewed  them  so  comiDletely  as  a 
separate  body  from  himself.  This 
passage,  in  an  indubitable  epistle  of 
"  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  seems 
a  satisfactory  answer.  The  memo- 
ries of  St.  Stephen's  speech  (Acts 
vii.  52)  seem  to  be  waking  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  was  once  a  perse- 
cuting Jew  himself. 
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to  Visit 


men  :  ^®'  forLidding  us  to 
speak  to  the  Gentiles  that 
they  might  be  saved,  to  fill 
up  their  sins  alway  :  for 
the  wrath  is  come  upon 
them  to  the  uttermost. 
^^^    But    we,    brethren, 


being  taken  from  you  for  a 

short  time  in 

presence,  not  fo'l'^Horel'and 

in  heart,"  en-    fears    and  long- 

deavoured  the  onnteTcoit^sT^ 
more  abun- 
dantly to  see  your  face  with 


Have  persecuted. — Take  the 
marginal  version,  "chased"  (not 
"have  chased")  "us  violently  out 
of  Thessalonica." 

They  please  not  G-od. — 
(though  to  serve  and  please  Him 
■was  the  special  purpose  for  which 
the  nation  was  set  apart),  "and  are 
at  cross  purposes  with  all  mankind." 
The  historian  Tacitus  gives,  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  race,  "an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  and  hatred  towards 
all  others."  Juvenal  makes  the 
same  accusation. 

(16)  forbidding  us  to  speak 
to  the  Grentiles. — The  Apostle 
indicates  the  special  way  in  which 
their  contrariety  showed  itself. 

To  fill  up. — Literally,  unto  the 
filling  np.  Not  exactly  their  intention 
in  forbidding,  but  the  end  to  which 
such  conduct  was  steadily  ("alway") 
tending.  (Again  comp.  Acts  vii.  51, 
and  Matt,  xxiii.  32.)  St.  Paul  seems 
to  mean  that  there  may  be  a  certain 
sum  of  wickedness  which  God  will 
allow  a  nation,  a  church,  a  person, 
to  complete,  before  cutting  them  oif 
from  all  spiritual  help ;  the  Jews 
were  industriously  labouring  to 
complete  the  sum. 

For. — The  Greek  word  is  but; 
and  the  point  is  this  : — "  The  Jews 
have  been  working  iip  to  the 
rounded  perfection  of  their  sin ; 
but  (they  had  not  much  left  to  do) 
the  wrath  burst  suddenly  upon  them 
to  its  uttermost."     The  word  for 


"  is  come "  (which  should  be  the 
simple  preterite  "  came ")  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  Matt.  xii.  28, 
Luke  xi.  20,  of  a  sudden,  unex- 
pected apparition.  "The  wrath" 
is  the  wrath  from  which  Jesus  is 
delivering  us  (chap.  i.  10),  and  it 
had  already  come  upon  the  Jews, 
though  its  outward  manifestation 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
not  to  come  yet  awhile.  The  par- 
ticular moment  at  which  St.  Paul 
means  that  the  wrath  "came''  must 
have  been  the  moment  of  their  final 
rejection  of  the  Messiah. 

(!'■)  But  "we,  brethren. — Now 
comes  a  change  of  subject:  no 
longer  the  memories  of  the  time 
when  St.  Paul  was  among  them, 
but  his  hopes  and  fears  about  them 
since  he  left. 

"  But  while  you  were  being  per- 
secuted by  these  reprobate  Jews, 
we,  who  were  driven  away  from 
you,  were  longing  to  come  back  to 
see  whether  your  faith  was  such  an 
effectual  working  faith  as  to  sup- 
port you  thi-ough  it  all." 

Taken  from  you Literally, 

bereaved  from  you — i.e.,  bereaved  by 
being  torn  from  you  ;  a  return  to 
the  simile  of  the  mother  (ii.  7),  or 
father  (ii.  11). 

The  more  abundantly. — "So 
far  were  we  from  the  proverb, '  out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  that  oiurvery 
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great  desire.  ^^^^  Wherefore 
we  would  have  come 
unto  you,  even  I  Paul, 
once  and  again ;  but  Satan 


1  Or,  glo- 


hindered  us.  ^^®^  For  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or 
crown  of  rejoicing  1^  Are 
not  even  ye  in  the  presence 


absence  gave  us  a  greater  yearn- 
ing after  yom-  presence "  (1  Cor. 
V.  3). 

PS)  We  would. — Not  merely  a 
conditional  tense,  but  "  we  were 
ready  to  come — meant  to  come." 

Even  I  Paul. — Rather,  that  is 
to  say,  I,  Paul,  not  as  if  it  were  a 
gieat  thing  that  one  like  him  should 
have  such  a  wish,  but  showing  that 
Silas  and  Timothy  had  not  shared 
his  intention.  Whj'  had  they  not  ? 
The  answer  shows  the  minute 
truthfulness  of  the  Acts.  Timothy, 
apparently,  did  not  at  first  leave 
Thessalonica  with  St.  Paul  (Acts 
xvii.  10,  where  the  Greek  seems 
definitely  to  exclude  him).  Both 
Silas  and  Timothy  were  left  at 
Beroea  (Acts  xvii.  14).  It  was 
diu-ing  this  period  that  St.  Paiil  felt 
80  eager  a  desire  to  return  to  his 
persecuted  children.  We  cannot 
tell  on  what  two  definite  occasions 
the  desire  was  almost  taking  shape ; 
but  possibly  his  longing  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  seeing  his  mes- 
sengers start  for  the  north,  first 
when  he  sent  for  his  two  com- 
panions (Acts  xvii.  15),  and  secondly 
when  he  despatched  Timothy  him- 
self to  Thessalonica  (chap.  iii.  2). 

But  Satan  hindered. — How, 
cannot  be  decided;  but  St.  Paul 
has  no  doubt  that  his  disappoint- 
ment was  a  direct  manifestation  of 
the  work  of  evil,  not  a  leading  of 
God  to  stay  where  he  was.  Else- 
where he  is  quite  as  clear  that  the 
obstruction  of  his  own  plans  is 
owing  to  God.  (See  Acts  xvi.  6,  7  ; 
1    Cor.    xvi.    12,    where    the    will 


spoken  of  is  not  Apollos'  will,  but 
God's.)  The  difficulty  is  to  tell  in 
each  case  whether  God  is  directly 
saving  us  from  a  worse  course,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  or  permitting  a 
momentary,  and  yet  if  rightly  used 
a  disciplinary,  triumph  of  evil. 

Satan.  —  The  Thessalonians, 
though  originally  Gentiles,  had 
doubtless  been  taught  enough  at 
their  conversion  to  recognise  the 
word.  Though  it  ia  quite  clear 
from  other  passages  {e.g.,  1  Cor.  vii. 
5;  2  Thess.  ii.  9;  1  Tim.  iii.  7) 
that  St.  Paul  believed  in  the  exis- 
tence of  personal  fallen  spirits,  it 
cannot  be  positively  afiirmed  that 
he  here  means  anything  more  than 
a  personijicatiion  of  all  that  is  op- 
posed to  God — the  hostility  of 
wicked  men,  &c. 

(ly)  "We  were  most  anxious  to 
come  and  stablish  you,  for  we 
should  lose  all  our  hope  and  joy 
and  honours  if  Christ  should  come 
and  we  should  have  lost  you." 

Our  hope — i.e.,  the  object  on 
which  our  hopes  are  centered. 

CroTvn  of  rejoicing. — Or,  of 
boasting;  "crown  that  we  are  proud 
to  wear,"  like  victors  in  the  games. 
For  the  meaning  of  such  plu-ases, 
see  Note  on  chap.  i.  3. 

Even  ye — (not  necessarily  ex- 
cluding other  converts)  just  you, 
and  others  like  you. 

In  the  presence. — "  It  is  the 
thought  of  presenting-  you  to  Him 
that  thrills  us  with  hope,  joy,  pride 
— the  thought  of  wearing  such  a 
decoration  before  Him.'"  (Comp. 
2  Cor.  xi.  2.) 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
at  his  coming  ?"  '^^'  For  ye 
are  our  glory  and  joy. 

CHAPTER  III.— 

^^^   Wherefore     when     we 


a  2  Cor.  1. 
l4:Fhll. 
i.  1. 


could  no  longer  forbear, 
we  thought  it  good  to  be 
left  at  Athens  alone ; 
'-^  and  sent  Timotheus,  our 
brother,  and  minister  of 
God,      and      our     fellow- 


III. 

G)  "We  could  no  longer  for- 
bear.— The  Greek  word  contains 
the  metaphor  of  a  vessel  over-full 
and  bui-sting  with  its  contents. 
"  We"  must  be  understood  here  by 
the  limitation  of  chap.  ii.  18,  and 
by  the  direct  singular  of  verse  5,  to 
mean  St.  Paul  alone,  not  him  and 
Silas. 

To  be  left  at  Athens  alone. 
— The  difficulty  of  interpreting  this 
passage  so  as  to  agree  with  Acts 
xvii.  15,  16  ;  xviii.  5,  is  not  a  light 
one.  From  those  passages  it  would 
appear  that  immediately  upon 
reaching  Athens  St.  Paul  sent  word 
back  to  Macedonia,  by  the  friends 
who  had  escorted  him,  that  St. 
Silas  and  St.  Timothy  should  join 
him  at  once ;  but  that  some  delay 
took  place,  and  that  St.  Paul  had 
arrived  at  Corinth  before  his  com- 
panions reached  him  ;  that  they 
consequently  never  were  with  him 
at  Athens.  In  that  case,  "to  be 
left  alone"  must  mean,  "We  resol- 
ved not  to  keep  with  us  the  brethren 
who  escorted  us;"  and  the  "sent" 
of  verse  2  will  mean  that  he  gave 
them  a  message  to  Timothy  that  he 
should  go  back  to  Thessalonica 
(presumably  from  Beroea),  before 
joining  St.  Paul  at  Athens;  for  the 
tense  of  the  Greek  verb  "to  be  left" 
absolutely  necessitates  an  act  of 
parting  with  some  one :  it  cannot 
mean,  "  We  were  willing  to  endure 
loneliness  a  little  longer."  But  such 
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an  interpretation  suits  ill  with  Acts 
x%'ii.  15  ;  it  is  hard  to  identify  an 
urgent  message  to  "  come  with  all 
speed  "  with  a  command  to  make 
such  a  detour.  It  seems,  therefore, 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Silas  and  Timothy  joined  St.  Paul 
forthwith  at  Athens,  and  were 
almost  as  soon  sent  back  into 
Macedonia, — Silas  to  Beroea  or 
Philippi,  and  Timothy  to  Thessa- 
lonica. This  would  explain  St. 
Paul's  being  left  alone,  an  expres- 
sion which  would  hardly  have  been 
used  had  Silas  remained  with  him 
at  Athens,  as  some  (misled  by  the 
word  "  we  ")  have  supposed  ;  and 
also  it  explains  how  in  Acts  xviii.  5 
both  Timothy  and  Silas  come  from 
Macedonia  to  Corinth.  The  des- 
patching of  Silas  from  Athens  is 
not  mentioned  here,  simply  because 
it  had  no  particular  interest  for  the 
Thessalonians.  If  the  two  men  did 
not  reach  St.  Paul  at  all  during  the 
time  he  was  at  Athens,  after  re- 
ceiving so  imperative  a  message, 
they  must  have  been  very  slow, 
for  a  week  would  have  allowed 
ample  time  for  their  journey  from 
Beroea,  and  Acts  xvii.  17,  xviii.  1 
certainly  imply  a  much  longer 
period  of  residence  there.  "  To  bo 
left  alone  "  was  a  great  trial  to  St. 
Paul's  affectionate  nature :  such  a 
sacrifice  may  well  impress  tho 
Thessalonians  with  the  strength  of 
his  love  for  them. 

(2)  Sent. — It  may  possibly  mean 
that  a  message  was  despatched  to 
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labourer  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  to  establish  you, 
and  to  comfort  you  con- 
cerning your  faith  :  '^'  that 
no  man  should  be  moved 
by  these  afflictions  :  for 
yourselves  know  that  we 
are  appointed  thereunto." 
^^'  For    verily,    when    we 


John 
13.  19  ; 
16. 1,  4. 


;  Acts  14. 

22;    2"- 
,  Tim.  3. 

12. 
;  Matt.  4. 


were  with  you,  we  told 
you  before  that  we  should 
suffer  tribulation  ;  *  even 
as  it  came  to  pass,  and  ye 
know.  ^^^  For  this  cause, 
when  I  could  no  longer  for- 
bear, I  sent  to  know  your 
faith,  lest  by  some  means 
the  tempter"  have  tempted 


him  at  Beroea,  ordering  him  to  go, 
but  is  far  more  naturally  under- 
stood if  Timotliy  were  at  Athens  at 
the  time. 

And  minister  .  .  . — The  text 
here,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
most  of  the  best  editors  (though 
Tischendorf  in  his  last  edition  has 
modified  his  opinion),  is  interpo- 
lated, and  the  verse  should  run : 
"  our  brother,  and  God's  fellow- 
worker  in  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
Timothy  being  a  person  so  well 
known  at  Thessalonica,  it  is  difEcult 
to  see  why  he  should  be  thus  par- 
ticularised, unless  he  was  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  and  St.  Paul  wished 
to  insist  upon  their  paying  him  due 
deference  in  spite  of  his  youth. 

To  establish,  perhaps  in  the 
sense  of  perfecting  their  organi- 
sation. 

To  comfort  is  here  equivalent 
to  "  to  encourage." 

(3)  Moved,  or  more  literally, 
seduced.  The  very  peculiar  word 
in  the  original  means,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  fatvninef  of  an  animal 
upon  its  master  :  then,  through 
the  intermediate  sense  of  "  wheed- 
ling," it  comes  to  mean  the  gradual 
detachment  of  a  person  from  his 
resolution  by  ant/  insinuating  repre- 
sentations, whether  of  flattery  or 
(as  here)  of  fear.  The  next  word 
should  be   in    or   in    the   midst  of, 


rather  than  "by";  therefore  (though 
both  may  be  included)  their  own 
"  afflictions ''  are  chiefly  meant,  not 
St.  Paul's. 

For  yourselves "Your  pre- 
vious expectation  that  Christianity 
involved  the  suffering  of  persecu- 
tion ought  to  be  enough  to  pre- 
vent you  now  from  losing  your 
faith." 

"We  are  appointed  there- 
unto.—  The  "we"  means  all 
Christian  people  :  their  election 
into  the  Church  must  needs  be  an 
election  to  suffering  (see  marg.  refs.). 
"  No  cross,  no  crown." 

W  For  verily,  -when  .  .  . — 
To  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
argument,  see  the  passages  referred 
to  in  the  margin. 

(5)  For  this  cause "Because 

I  knew  that  temptation  was  sure  to 
overtake  you,  I  sent  to  see  whether 
our  work  still  lived,  and  was  likely 
to  hve,  in  spite  of  it." 

To  know  your  faith. — "  To 
ascertain  whether  you  still  be- 
lieved :  "  only  the  form  courteously 
implies  that  the  faith  was  certainly 
there,  and  St.  Paul  only  sent  to 
"  make  assurance  doubly  sure." 

The  tempter. — See  Matt.  iv.  3. 
The  word  and  the  tense  in  the 
Greek  imply,  not  only  that  it  is  his 
character  to  tempt,  hut  that  it  is 
his  constant  occupation. 
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you,  and  our  labour  be  in 
vain."  ^^^  But  now  when 
Timotbeus  came  from  you 
unto  us,*  and  brought  us 
good  tidings  of  your  faith 
and  charity,  and  that  ye 
have  good  remembrance  of 


us  always,  desiring  greatly 
to  see  us,  as  we  also  to  see 
you :  ^''^  therefore,  brethren, 
we  were  comforted  over 
you  in  all  our  affliction 
and  distress  by  your  faith  : 
<^®'  for  now  we  live,    if  ye 


Have  tempted  you    .  .  . — 

The  original  imjilies  no  doubt  on 
the  writer's  part  that  the  Thessalo- 
nians  had  been  tempted  ;  the  only 
doubt  was,  how  they  had  borne  it. 
The  striking  out  of  the  comma  after 
"  tempted  you,"  and  reading  the 
clauses  quickly  together,  will  give 
a  fair  notion  of  the  pmport.  It 
might  be  paraphrased,  "  Lest,  in 
consequence  of  the  temptations 
which  the  tempter  brought  against 
you,  our  toil  should  prove  in  vain.'' 
The  "temptations"  were  those  of 
persecution,  and  the  time  at  which 
they  befell,  the  same  as  in  verse  4, 
"  it  came  to  pass." 

(6)  « "^g  were  in  great  anxiety,  for 
fear  you  should  have  fallen  away, 
and  sent  Timothy  to  see  if  all 
was  well;  but  now,  all  anxiety  is 
over." 

Timotheus  came. — According 
to  the  usual  interpretation  of  verses 
1,  2,  adopted  above,  this  will  mean 
that  Timothy  had  already  returned 
from  his  mission  to  Thessalonica, 
as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  5,  and  the 
occasion  of  this  present  letter  will 
be  St.  Paul's  relief  at  the  news 
brought  by  him. 

Brought   us   good   tidings. 

— An  enthusiastic  word,  generally 
rendered,  "  preabhed  us  the  gos- 
pel." 


Faith    and     charity.  —  The 

first  signifies  the  confidence  in  God 
which  enabled  them  to  endure 
("  that  in  all  our  troubles  we  may 
put  our  whole  trust  and  confidence 
in  Thy  mercy")  ;  the  second,  the 
tenderness  with  which  they  helped 
one  another  through. 

Good  remembrance.  —  Not 
merely  "  clear,  vivid  remembrance  " 
(as  we  say,  "  to  remember  well"), 
but  "  a  good,  kind  remembrance," 
as  the  explanation  in  "  desiring," 
&c.,  shows.  The  word  "  good  " 
bears  the  same  sigTiificance  in  Matt. 
XX.  15;  Rom.  v.  7  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  18. 
If  the  Thessalonians  had  been  be- 
ginning to  fall  away,  they  would 
not  have  cared  to  see  their 
teachers. 

CI  In  all  our  a£Q.ietion  and 
distress.  —  The  words  give  no 
decisive  indication  whether  the  dis- 
tress came  from  within  or  from 
without,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
specify  in  what  it  consisted ;  but 
either  way  it  suits  very  well  with 
Acts  xviii.  5 — 17;  1  Cor.  ii.  3. 

(^)  Wow  we  live,  if. — "  Now  " 
contrasts  the  now  life  and  vigour 
which  the  "  gospel  of  their  faith 
and  charity  "  had  infused  into  the 
Apostle,  with  the  deadly  sinking 
he  had  felt  at  the  thought  of  their 
possible  apostacy.  At  the  same 
time  the  "  if  "  has  the  half-future 
sense,  as  though  St.  Paul  meant 
that  the  continuance  of  this  "  life  " 
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stand  fast  in  the  Lord. 
'^^  For  what  thanks  can  we 
render"  to  God  again  for 
you,  for  all  the  joy  where- 
with we  joy  for  your  sakes 
before  our  God ;  "^^"^  night 


and  day  praying  exceed- 
ingly that  we  might  see 
your  face,*  and  might  per- 
fect that  which  is  lacking 
in  your  faith  % 

^"^  Now  God  himself  and 


was  contingent  upon  their  con- 
tinued steadfastness.  Another  in- 
terpretation has  been  suggested, 
according  to  which  both  the  "  we  " 
and  "  ye "  are  perfectly  general, 
and  therefore  interchangeable,  and 
the  sense  is  made  to  be  a  vague 
proposition,  "  for  standing  fast  in 
the  Lord  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  life  " — 
life  in  the  theological  sense  :  and 
parts  of  Eom.  vii.  and  viii.  are  com- 
pared. This  interpretation,  how- 
ever, suits  the  Greek  as  little  as  the 
context. 

C*)  For  A?srhat  thanks  can  ■we 
render.  —  An  apology  for  the 
enthusiastic  expressions  used  in  the 
three  foregoing  verses.  "  I  may 
call  it  a  gospel,  a  balm  for  all 
anxieties,  a  new  life,  for  what  mode 
of  thanksgiving  could  be  deemed 
extravagant  in  such  a  case  of  joy  ?  " 

Before  our  God.— As  in  chap. 
i.  3,  the  occasion  on  which  the  joy 
and  thankfulness  bursts  out  is  "in 
prayer  ;  "  perhaps,  in  connection 
with  thanksgiving,  especially  at  the 
great  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving  (1 
Cor.  xiv.  16),  when  he  "stood before 
the  Lord"  in  a  special  manner 
(Acts  xiii.  2 ;  comp.  Lev.  i.  3,  11  : 
iii.  1,  ct  al.). 

C^")  See  your  face.  —  Seeing 
them  by  proxy  might  satisfy  for 
the  while,  but  not  for  long.  This 
exceeding  importunate  prayer  is 
caused  by  the  feeling  that  it  was 
Satan's  hindrance  (chap.  ii.  18), 
not  God's  will,  which  forbad  the 
meeting.     He    would   not  so  havo 
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prayed  to  go  into  Bithjiiia  (Acts 
xvi.  7),  for  the  essence  of  prayer  is 
to  conform  the  will  to  God's  will. 

That  which  is  lacking  in 

your  faith Bishop  Wordsworth 

points  out  the  unflattering  faithful- 
ness of  St.  Paul's  dealing  with  his 
converts.  What  the  deficiencies 
were  is  unknown,  but  they  certainly 
include  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  dead  and  concerning 
the  Advent. 

('!)  God  himself  and  our 
Father.  —  Better,  our  God  and 
Father  Himself.  If  we  are  to  find 
any  special  person  with  whom  the 
word  "  Himself  "  is  intended  to  en- 
force a  contrast,  the  contrast  is  pro- 
bably not  so  much  with  the  baffled 
efforts  of  St.  Paul,  as  with  Satan, 
who  had  hindered  the  journey. 
But  the  word  is  probably  added 
without  such  specific  reference : 
"  May  God  Himself  direct  us ;  for 
in  that  case  who  could  hinder  ?  " 

And  our  Lord  .  .  . — An  im- 
portant theological  passage.  From 
the  use  of  the  singular  in  the  verb 
"direct"  (which  of  coui-se  the 
English  cannot  express),  some 
divines  argue  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  "homoiision," 
or  substantial  unity  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father :  it  must  not,  however, 
be  too  strongly  pressed,  or  it  might 
otherwise  lead  to  the  false  notion 
of  a  jjersonal  unity  between  Them. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  admit  that 
the  praj'er  (or,  rather,  wish)  implies 
the   equality   of   the   two  Persons. 


Universal 
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love. 


our  Father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, 

Chap.  iii.  11-13.  ,1-     „„^.l      „iir 

Player  introduc-  ttireCT)       OUr 

tory   to  the  in-  waVUntoVOU. 

struction.  ^,/^^^     ^  ^^^ 

Lord  make  you  to  increase 
and  abound  in  love  one 
toward    another,  and    to- 


Or. 
guide. 


ward  all  men,  even  as  we 
do  toward  you  :  ^^^^  to  the 
end  he  may  stablish  your 
hearts  unblameable  in  holi- 
ness before  God,  even  our 
Father,  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  witli 
all  his  saints.'' 


and  that  it  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable for  a  Catholic  Christian  to 
have  used  the  verb  in  the  plural. 
(See  2  Thess.  ii.  17.) 

(12)  And  the  Lord  make  you. 
— The  word  yon  in  the  Greek  is 
emphatic  and  stands  first.  The 
wish  in  the  previous  verse  con- 
cerned the  writers :  "  But  i/ou 
(whether  we  come  or  not)  may  the 
Lord  make,"  &c.  By  "  the  Lord  " 
here  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  not 
only  the  Son  :  the  word  appears  to 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  name  of 
God. 

Increase  and  abound. — 
These  words  make  the  readers  think 
first  of  progress  and  then  of  the 
state  to  which  the  progress  will 
bring  them — "  Multiply  you  in  lo\'e 
until  you  have  enough  and  to  spare 
of  it"— and  the  same  progress  is 
expressed  by  the  objects  of  the  swell- 
ing charity :  "  So  that  you  may 
not  only  love  one  another  abund- 
antly, but  all  mankind  " — mission- 
ary efforts  being  the  supreme  work 
of  Christian  love — "  such  loving 
missionary  work  "  (the  writers  go 
on  to  say)  "  as  oiirs  among  yo«." 

(13)  To  the  end.— A  beautiful 
connection  of  thought.  Perfect 
and  settled  sanctiti cation  in  the 
eyes  of  God  is  the  object  in  view, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
attained  is  growing  and  overflowing 
love  toward  mankind.    (See  Col.  iii. 


14.)  St.  Paul  is  already  thinking, 
probably,  how  he  shall  treat  the 
subject  of  chastity  in  the  next 
chapter.    (SeeNotoon  chap.  iv.  6.) 

Before  God  ...  at  the 
coming. — The  hearts  are  to  be 
unblamably  holy  before  God — not 
only  all  through  Ufe,  but  also  at 
the  Judgment  Day,  when  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  judge  us  in  the  Father's 
presence.  Though  He  has  "  com- 
mitted all  judgment  unto  the  Son  " 
(John  V.  22),  yet  the  judgment  is 
His  own,  and  the  Son  is  the  agent 
bi/  whom  He  judges,  just  as  He  is 
the  agent  by  whom  He  creates  (see 
Acts  xvii.  31)  :  therefore  in  that 
day  it  is  in  the  Father's  sight  rather 
than  in  the  Son's  (though  there  can 
be  no  divergence  between  Them) 
that  we  are  to  be  able  to  clear  oui-- 
selves. 

"With  all  his  saints — i.e., 
attended  by  them  : — 

"  Thousand,  thousand  saints  attending, 
Swell  the  triumph  of  His  train." 

The  word  might  possibly  be 
stretched  to  include  the  holy 
angels  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Dan.  iv. 
13,  et  (tl.) ;  but  here  we  may  more 
probably  suppose  that  St.  Paul  is 
anticipating  his  teaching  of  chap, 
iv.  14,  and  besides,  the  Greek  seems 
almost  to  indicate  that  these 
"  saints  "  are  to  be  assessors  in  the 
judgment — an  honour  to  be  given 
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please  God. 


CHAPTER    IV.— 

^^'  Furthei'more    then    we 
beseech^  you,   „.        .     ,    o 

''       '    Chap.    IV.    1—8. 

brethren,  and  On  the  duty  of 
exhort  2     you  '^^^^'^'^y-      - 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  as 
ye  have  received  of  us  how 


2  Or,  6e- 

seech, 
b  Rom. 


ye  ought  to  walk"  and  to 
please  God,  so  ye  would 
abound  more  and  more. 
^^^  For  ye  know  what  com- 
mandments we  gave  you 
by  the  Lord  Jesus.  ^^^  For 
tliis   is   the  will  of  God,* 


only  to  holy  men.  (Comp.  Luke 
xxii.  30  ;  John  v.  28  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  3, 
et  al.) 

IV. 

(^)  We  now  approach  the  practical 
portion  of  the  Epistle.  The  first 
point  on  which  the  Thessalonians 
need  instruction  is  in  the  matter  of 
Bocial  purity  (verses  1 — 8). 

Furthermore  hardly  expresses 
the  original.  St.  Paul  is  not  adding 
a  further  injunction,  for  he  has  as 
yet  given  none.  It  is  literally. 
For  the  rest,  then;  and  serves  to 
introduce  the  conclusion  of  the 
letter. 

Beseech. — The  marginal  request 
is  better,  the  word  being  one  of 
calm  and  friendly  asking,  implying 
that  the  person  so  addressed  will  re- 
cognise the  propriety  of  complying. 

Exhort  is  correct,  though  "  en- 
courage "  suits  the  context  a  Uttle 
better,  as  assuming  that  they  are 
already  so  acting,  but  not  with 
enough  heart. 

By  the  Lord. — Better,  in  the 
Lord.  It  is  not  an  adjuration,  as 
in  Rom.  xii.  1,  but  states  the  autho- 
ritative ground  of  his  request.  "  We 
encourage  you,  on  the  strength  of 
our  union  in  the  Lord  Jesus." 
(Comp.  chap.  i.  L) 

How  ye  ought  to  -walk. — 
Literally,  the  how.  It  indicates 
that  part  of  the  apostolic  tradition 
was  a  systematic  moral  code,  almost 


as  if  it  were  the  title  of  a  well- 
known  book.  "We  gave  you  the 
'  How  ye  ought  to  walk,  so  as  to 
please  God.'  "  The  best  texts  add 
immediately  after,  "  even  as  also 
ye  walk." 

Abound  more  and  more. — 
Or,  still  more.  "  You  did  receive 
of  us  the  rules  of  a  holy  life ;  you 
are  living  by  them,  and  that  to  a 
very  large  degree ;  but  we  beg  you 
and  encourage  you,  on  the  faith  of 
Christians,  to  be  still  more  lavish 
in  your  self-denial." 

(a)  Yov  ye  know. — He  calls  on 
the  Thessalonians'  memory  to  sup- 
port his  statement,  "  ye  received  ;" 
at  the  same  time  awakening  their 
interest  to  catch  the  special  point 
next  to  come,  by  lajdng  stress  on 
"  tvhat  commandments." 

By  the  Lord  Jesus. — Not  as 
if  the  Lord  were  the  person  who 
took  the  commandments  from  St. 
Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  but  the 
person  by  means  of  whose  inspira- 
tion St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  give 
such  commandments. 

(3)  For. — The  word  further  en- 
forces the  appeal  to  their  memory : 
"  Ye  know  vphat  commandments 
.  .  .  for  this  (you  will  recollect) 
is  what  God  wants;"  "a  com- 
mandment given  through  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  being,  of  course,  identical 
with  "God's  will." 

Your  sanctification. — In  ap- 
position  to   the   word    this.      The 
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Instruction 


even  your  sanctification, 
that  ye  should  abstain 
from   fornication :    ^*^  that 


every  one  of  you  should 
know  how  to  possess  his 
vessel"     in     sanctification 


mere  conversion,  justification,  sal- 
vation of  us  are  not  the  aim  of 
God :  He  would  have  us  holy. 
The  general  idea  of  sanctification 
passes,  however,  here,  as  the  follow- 
ing clauses  show,  into  the  more 
limited  sense  of  purification. 

Fornication.  —  The  word  is 
often  used  in  late  Greek  for  any 
kind  of  impurity,  as,  e.g.,  1  Cor.  v. 
1,  of  incest ;  but  here  it  must  be 
understood  in  its  strict  sense.  To 
the  Gentile  mind,  while  the  wicked- 
ness of  adultery  or  incest  was  fully 
recognised,  it  was  a  novelty  to  be 
told  that  fornication  was  a  '•  deadly 
sin ; "  hence  the  strange  connec- 
tion in  which  it  stands  in  the 
Synodal  letter  to  the  Gentile 
churches  (Acts  xv.  20,  29  ;  xxi.  25). 
This  consideration  also  makes  it 
easier  to  understand  how  St.  Paul 
can  praise  these  Gentile  Thessa- 
lonians  so  heartily,  although  they 
need  earnest  correction  on  this 
vital  point.  It  is  a  true  instance 
of  the  sacerdotal  metriopathy  (or, 
compassionate  consideration)  towards 
the  ignorant  and  deceived.  (See 
Heb.  V.  1,  2.) 

(*)  Should  know. — The  clause 
is  simply  parallel  to  the  last,  and, 
with  it,  explains  the  word  "sancti- 
fication." The  Bulgarian  Father, 
Theophylact,  says  pointedly  in 
reference  to  the  word  "  to  know  " 
or  "understand,"  "He  indicates 
that  chastity  is  a  matter  that 
requires  self-discipline  and  study." 
(Comp.  Eph.  V.  17.) 

To  possess  his  vessel The 

word  rendered  "to  possess"  should 
rixther   be    translated,    to   procure, 


win,  gain  possession  of.  The  word 
"  vessel"  here  has  been  interpreted 
in  two  ways:  (1)  "his  wife;"  (2) 
"  his  body."  In  favour  of  (1)  it  is 
argued  that  (while  "  gaining  pos- 
session of  one's  own  body  "  is  un- 
intelligible), "  acquiring  a  wife  of 
one's  own"  is  an  ordinary  Greek 
expression;  that  in  this  context, 
"a  vessel,"  or  "  instrument,"  is  an 
expressive  and  natural  metaphor ; 
that  the  word  was  familiar  to 
Hebrew  speakers  in  that  sense  (e.g., 
Ahasuerus  says  of  Vashti,  in  one 
of  the  Targums,  "My  vessel  which 
I  use  is  neither  Median  nor  Persian, 
but  Chaldee  ") ;  that  St.  Peter  (1 
Pet.  iii.  7)  uses  the  word  of  the 
wife.  But  it  may  be  answered 
that  this  interpretation  does  not 
suit  our  context;  first,  because  it 
would  be  lajdng  an  emphatic  and 
binding  veto  upon  celibacy,  if 
"each  one"  is  "to  acquire  a  wife 
of  his  own ;  "  secondly,  because  of 
the  verb  "  to  know,"  it  certainly 
being  no  part  of  a  rehgious  man's 
duty  to  knoiv  how  to  procure  a 
wife ;  "  thirdly,  because  the  Greek 
cannot  be  translated  "  a  vessel  (or 
wife)  of  his  own,"  but  his  own  vessel 
(or  wife) — literally,  the  vessel  of  him- 
self— and  to  speak  of  "  procuring  " 
j  the  wife  who  is  already  one's  own 
seems  nnmeaning.  Furthermore, 
I  although  the  quotations  from  the 
[  Targums  are  certainly  to  the  point, 
i  that  from  St.  Peter  distinctly 
I  points  the  other  way,  inasmuch  as 
j  the  wife  is  called  "  the  weaker 
j  vessel  of  the  two,"  evidently  mean- 
ing that  the  husband  is  also  "  a 
I  vessel."     Thus   we  are  driven   to 
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Furity. 


and  honour  ;  ^'^  not  in  the 
lust  of  concupiscence,  even 


as  the  Gentiles  which  know 
not  God  :  ^^^  that  no  man 


suppose  that  (2)  the  "  vessel "  is 
the  man's  own  self.  This  usage 
also  is  well  supported.  In  1  Sam. 
xxi.  5  it  is  used  in  precisely  this 
sense,  and  in  the  same  context,  as 
well  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  The  pas- 
sages, however,  usually  quoted  in 
support  of  this  interpretation  from 
2  Cor.  iv.  7,  Philo,  Barnabas,  Lu- 
cretius, &c.,  do  not  seem  quite  par- 
allel ;  for  there  the  word  signifies  a 
"  vessel,"  in  the  sense  of  a  recep- 
tacle for  containing  something ; 
here  it  is  rather  "  an  instrument  " 
or  "  implement "  for  doing  some- 
thing. Hence  it  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  use  in  such  phrases  as 
Acts  ix.  15,  "a  vessel  of  choice," 
or  even  (though  the  Greek  word  is 
different)  to  Eom.  vi.  13.  "The 
vessel  of  himself"  (the  "himself" 
being  in  the  Greek  strongly  em- 
phasised) means  not  "  the  vessel 
which  is  his  own,"  but  "the  vessel 
or  instrument  which  consists  of 
himself."  Thus  the  body,  which 
of  course  is  chiefly  meant  here,  is 
not  dissociated  from  the  man's  per- 
sonality, as  in  the  fanciful  Platon- 
ism  of  Philo,  but  almost  identified 
with  it :  the  Incarnation  has 
taught  us  the  true  dignity  of  the 
body.  Thus  it  becomes  easy  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by 
"  knowing  how  to  gain  possession 
of "  such  an  instrument  as  the 
body  with  its  many  faculties, 
rescuing  it  from  its  vile  prostitu- 
tion, and  wielding  it  wisely  for  its 
proper  uses.  So  the  same  Greek 
verb  is  used,  and  mistranslated  in 
our  version,  in  Luke  xxi.  19,  "In 
your  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls." 
In  sanctifieation  and  hon- 


our.— The  circumstances  in  which 
— almost  the  means  by  which — the 
man  may  acquire  and  keep  this 
skilful  power  over  his  instrument : 
— "  in  a  course  of  self-purification 
and  of  self -reverence."  The  rever- 
ence due  to  the  instrument  is 
brought  out  in  a  passage  of  St. 
Peter  evidently  modelled  upon  this 
(1  Pet.  iii.  7).  (Comp.  also  2  Tim 
ii.  21,  "  an  instrument  for  honour- 
able purposes,  and  to  be  honourably 
treated,  consecrated,  and  handy  for 
its  owner's  use.") 

(5)  Not  in  the  lust  of  con- 
cupiscence, for  such  a  method  of 
using  one's  faculties,  such  an  at- 
tempt to  acquire  mastery  of  vital 
powers,  is  really  to  abandon  them 
altogether  to  others.  This  notion 
is  involved  in  the  very  word  here 
translated  "  lust,"  which  is  more 
often  rendered  "passion,"  and  im- 
plies something  which  befalls  a 
man,  something  done  to  him  :  "  Not 
in  the  helpless  passivity  of  concu- 
piscence "  or  uncontrolled  desire. 

The  Gentiles  -which  know 
not  Grod. — Mind  the  punctuation. 
The  readers  of  the  letter  were 
"  Gentiles  which  kneiv  God."  Their 
brother  Thessalonians  are  held  up 
to  them  as  melancholy  examples  of 
men  who  are  trying  in  the  wrong 
way  to  show  their  power  over  them- 
selves. Remark  that  this  is  not 
one  of  the  crimes  which  he  alleges 
against  Jews. 

(S)  That  no  man. — The  form 
of  the  Greek  shows  that  this  is  not 
exactly  parallel  with  the  preceding 
clauses,  as  if  it  ran,  "  this  is  God's 
will,  your  sanctifieation,  for  you  to 
abstain,  for  you  to  know  how  to 
possess,  for  you  not  to  go  beyond," 
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aicd  Purity. 


go  beyond  and  defraud  ^ 
his  brother  in  any  matter  r 
because  that  the  Lord  is 
the  avenger  of  all  such,  as 
we    also  have   forewarned 


1  Or,  <rp- 

press, 
or,  orer- 
reach. 

2  Or,  in 
the 
■matter. 

S  Or,  re- 
jectetli. 


you  and  testified.  ^^^  For 
God  hath  not  called  us 
unto  uncleanness,  but  unto 
holiness.  ®  He  therefore 
that   despiseth,^   despiseth 


&c.  It  is  Signal  clause,  expressing 
the  purpose  of  such  continence  as 
has  just  been  described.  Men  are 
to  be  chaste  and  self-possessed,  not 
only  for  their  own  salvation's  sake, 
but  in  justice  to  their  brethren. 
In  chap.  iii.  12,  13,  they  were  to 
love  for  the  sake  of  becoming  holy ; 
here  they  are  to  be  holy  for  the 
sake  of  charity — a  blessed  action 
and  reaction. 

Defraud  his  brother. — The 
original  word  implies  a  rapacious 
dishonesty,  of  which  any  person  is 
guilty  who  gives  the  rein  to  his 
lusts,  especially  the  adulterer. 
The  substantive  formed  from  it  is 
usually  translated  cov>tousness,  and 
is  generally  thought  to  be  used  in 
this  special  sense  in  Eph.  v.  3  ;  Col. 
iii.  5.  When  all  men  are  brethren 
the  sin  becomes  worse. 

In  any  matter  should  un- 
doubtedly be  in  the  matter.  St. 
Paul  chooses  the  phrase  for  deli- 
cacy's sake,  both  here  and  in  2  Cor. 
vii.  11. 

Because  that  the  Lord. — 
Agaia  an  anticipation  of  the  Ad- 
vent, for  the  vengeance  meant  is 
that  of  the  Judgment  Day,  not  the 
natural  retribution  which  carnal 
sin  brings  with  it.  The  "  Lord," 
therefore,  in  this  context,  probably 
means  more  particularly  the  Incar- 
nate Son,  who  has  a  special  claim 
upon  men's  bodies  (1  Cor.  vi.  13). 

Have  forewarned. —  Bather, 
did  foreiuarn.  It  was  part  of  the 
Apostle's  original  teaching  at  Thes- 
ealonica. 


Ti  For  Grod This   gives   the 

reason  for  stating  that  the  Lord 
will  take  vengeance  on  such  sins ; 
because  they  are  not  part  of  the 
terms  on  which  His  Father  called 
us.  It  should  be  "  did  not  call." 
These  verses  7,  8,  sum  up  the  little 
disquisition,  returning  to  the  pria- 
ciple  announced  in  verse  3. 

Unto  uncleanness,  but  unto 
holiness.— The  preposition  trans- 
lated "  unto  "  has  the  same  force  in 
Gal.  V.  13,  "CaUed  unto  liberty," 
and  Eph.  ii.  10,  "  Created  unto  good 
works."  It  implies  not  so  much 
the  definite  end  to  which  we  are 
invited,  as  the  terms  on  which  the 
invitation  will  still  stand ;  for  the 
call  is  not  yet  accomplished.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  ii.  12.)  The  second 
"  unto "  in  the  Greek  is  simply 
"in,"  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ia 
verse  4.  Paraphrase,  "For  God 
did  not  call  us  on  the  understand- 
ing that  we  might  be  unclean,  but 
by  the  way  of  sanctification." 

Holiness  is  a  mistranslation  for 
sanctification.  The  process,  not  the 
quality,  is  meant. 

(8)  "  So  you  see  that  to  act  con- 
tumeliously  in  the  matter  is  to  act 
contumeliously  not  only  towards 
your  neighbour,  but  towards  God 
Himself,  and  that,  too,  after  He  has 
given  you  a  gift  which  should  have 
preserved  you  from  these  corrup- 
tions." 

He  .  .  .  that  despiseth.— ^The 

verb  means  to  treat  as  insignificant 
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Love. 


not  man,  but  God,  who 
hath  also  given  unto  us  his 
holy  Spirit. 

^'■"    But      as      touching 
brotherly  love  ye  need  not 


6  Jer.  31. 
83,  34 ; 

Jcibne. 


that   I  write   unto  you  :  " 
for    ye    your- 
selves      are  SnT^guiaU^ 

taUffhtof  God''  C'lristian  fellow- 
°,  feeling. 

to     love     one 


either  persons  or  things.  Here  the 
object  is  not  supplied  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  order  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  second  clause.  If  we 
were  to  supply  it,  it  would  include 
all  the  rights  which  the  unclean 
liver  spurns,  "  the  commandments 
which  we  (mere  men  as  you  thought 
us)  gave  you,"  the  "brother"  whose 
domestic  happiness  has  been  in- 
vaded, the  unfortunate  victim  her- 
self, and  finally  the  "  honour  "  due 
to  the  sinner's  own  body.  Since  it 
was  God  who  ordered  the  relations 
in  which  we  all  stand  to  one  another, 
contempt  for  these  relations  is  con- 
tempt for  Him. 

Who  hath  also  given. — Mis- 
translated for  "  who  also  gave.''''  St. 
Paul  is  looking  back  to  the  day 
when  he  confirmed  them ;  for  the 
right  reading  is  not  "  unto  ?«,"  but 
"  unto  you^''  or  more  correctly  "  into 
you  " — i.e.,  "  to  enter  into  you,  and 
dwell  there"  (John  xiv.  17,  and 
many  other  places).  The  word 
"holy,"  in  the  original  is  very  em- 
phatically put :  "  Who  also  gave 
His  Spirit— His  Holy  Spirit — to 
enter  you,"  thus  bringing  out  the 
startling  contrast  between  such 
foul  hves  and  the  holiness  which  be- 
fitted, and  was  possible  (Rom.  vi. 
14  ;  viii.  3,  4)  for  men  in  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost,  communicated  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  vouchsafed  to 
dwell. 

(«)  But  .  .  .  .—This  forms  the 
second  subject  of  instruction,  fol- 
lowing naturally  on  the  first.  "  "We 
are  very  glad  to  hear  of  so  strong  a 


Christian  feeling  of  brotherhood 
among  j'ou,  and  think  it  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  more  to 
you  about  it ;  still  your  charity  is 
hardly  catholic  enough,  nor  have 
you  exercised  it  with  sufficient 
sobriety  and  thrift." 

Brotherly  love. — Not  love  of 
men  at  large,  but  of  Christians  in 
particular;  in  fact,  pretty  nearly 
what  we  call  "  Church  feeling." 
It  is  the  natural  affection  of  those 
who  feel  that  they  are  children  of 
the  same  Father  and  the  same 
mother  (Gal.  iv.  26),  members  of 
the  same  "  household  of  faith " 
(Gal.  vi.  10).  In  itself,  it  is  not 
the  most  exalted  of  graces,  being 
to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  com- 
munit}'  of  interests  ;  therefore  St. 
Peter  exhorts  his  readers  to  make  it 
a  means  of  obtaining  the  higher 
grace  of  charity  (1  Pet.  i.  22 ;  2 
Pet.  i.  7).  St.  Paul  in  this  place 
does  mean  the  sentiment  rather 
than  the  practice,  but  has  specially 
in  view  the  exercise  of  liberality 
towards  fellow-Christians.  The 
feeling  of  community  can  only  be 
known  by  acts  that  prove  it. 

Ye  need  not. — A  sweet  rhe- 
torical figure,  by  which  men  are 
encouraged  to  the  performance  of 
a  duty  in  which  they  are  not  perfect, 
by  the  jjraising  of  their  imperfect 
attempts:  a  specimen  of  that  "  cour- 
tesy "  which  is  a  part  of  "  brotherly 
love."  (See  1  Pet.  iii.  8.)  "  I  " 
should  be  we,  or  any. 

Ye  yourselves. — It  seems  as 
if  St.  Paul  had  intended  at  first  to 
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another, 
ye   do   it 
brethren 


(1°^  And 
toward 
which 


indeed 
all   the 


all    Macedonia  :    but 


m 
we 


beseech  you,  brethren,  that 
ye  increase  more  and  more ; 
'"'  and  that  ye  study  to 
be  quiet,  and  to  do  your 


say,  "  For  ye  yourselves  know  with- 
out any  instruction,"  but  suddenly 
inserts  the  source oiiheir  knowledge 
instead :  "  For  ye  yourselves  are 
divinely  taught  already."  This 
seems  more  natural  to  the  context 
(though  grammatically  less  easj') 
than  to  understand :  "  For  ye  your- 
selves (as  well  as  we)  are  taught  of 
God."  (Comp.,  however,  the  refe- 
rences.) God's  teaching  here  comes 
(though  perhaps  other  modes  are 
not  excluded)  by  the  direct  contact 
with  the  indwelling  Spirit.  (See 
1  John  ii.  27.) 

To  love. — In  the  Greek  this  is 
not  the  simple  infinitive  after 
"taught;  "it  expresses  rather  the 
result  and  issue  of  God's  teaching  : 
"  have  been  so  schooled  by  God  as 
to  love  one  another."  This  love  is 
not  actually  contrasted  with  the 
"brotherly  kindness"  a>ove,  but 
means  more. 

(1")  And  indeed  ye  do  it — 
i.e.,  "love  one  another;"  but  the 
words  seem  to  imply  a  very  prac- 
tical form  of  love.  This  fact 
justifies  St.  Paul  in  saying  that 
the  Thessalonians  were  so  taught 
of  God. 

To"ward. — Rather,  even  unto  ;  as 
far  as  unto.  The  Thessalonians' 
charity  has  travelled  already  a  long 
way  from  its  starting-point  at  home, 
extending  over  all  northern  Greece. 
As  Thessalonica  had  been  the  centre 
of  evangelisation  (chap.  i.  8),  so  also 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  churches. 
The  words  need  not  necessarily 
(though  they  do  probably)  imply  a 
number  of  missionary  stations  be- 


sides the  three  places  where  the 
Apostles  had  preached. 

Increase  more  and  more. — 
A  little  too  emphatic  :  abound  (or, 
overflow)  still  more.  The  words  are 
identical  with  those  in  verse  1 .  The 
brotherly  kindness  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians did  not  spread  over  a  wide 
enough  area  in  merely  traversing 
Macedonia,  nor  was  it  so  unostenta- 
tious as  true  love  should  be. 

('!)  And  that  ye  study  to  be 
quiet.  —  The  word  means  more 
than  ' '  study  ;  "  "  and  that  ye  make 
it  your  ambition  to  keep  quiet  " — 
their  ambition  having  formerly  been 
to  make  a  stir  among  the  churches. 
It  is  a  strong  use  of  the  rhetorical 
figure  called  oxymoron,  or  combining 
words  of  contrary  meaning  in  order 
to  give  force  and  point  to  the  style. 
The  warnings  in  this  verse  are  not 
directed  against  defiance  of  the  law 
of  brotherly  love,  but  against  a 
thoroughly  wrong  mode  of  showing 
that  love  :  the  unquietness,  meddle- 
someness, desultoriness  with  which 
it  was  accompanied  are  not  so  much 
instances  of  unkindness  to  the  bro- 
therhood as  scandals  to  the  heathen. 
Hence  the  conjunction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  verse  has  something  of 
an  adversative  force :  "  We  beg 
you  to  be  even  more  abundantly 
liberal,  and  (yet)  at  the  same  time, 
to  agitate  for  perfect  calmness  about 
it."  It  is  commonly  supposed  (but 
proof  is  impossible)  that  the  un- 
settlement  arose  from  belief  in  the 
nearness  of  the  Advent. 

Do  ycur  ow^n  business. — 
Not  merelj  was  each  individual  to 
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o^vll  business,  and  to  work 
with  your  own  hands, 
as  we  commanded  you  ;  " 
'^"^  that  ye  may  walk 
honestly  toward  them 
that  are  without,*  and 
that  ye  may  have  lack  of 
nothin<2;.^ 


;  Rom.  1. 
13;  11. 
25;  1 
Cor.  10. 
1;  13. 1; 
2Ciir.l. 


^"'  But  I  would  not  have 
you  to  be  ignorant,"  breth- 
ren, concern- 
ing them    ^hap  iv.l3--18. 

p.    .  On  the  equality 

which       are    of   quick    and 
asleep,       that   ^^^^  Christ's 

ye      sorrow 

not,  even  as  others  which 


do  his  own  work,  but  the  whole 
Church  was  to  refrain  from  inter- 
fering ostentatiously  with  other 
churches.  In  all  languages,  "  to 
mind  one's  own  business  "  sigTiifies 
rather  the  negative  idea  of  ceasing 
to  meddle  than  the  positive  idea  of 
industry. 

Work  w^ith  your  o-wn 
hands. — Apparently  the  Thessa- 
lonians  had  been  so  busy  in  organi- 
sing away  from  home  that  they  had 
had  no  time  to  see  to  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  so  (see  end  of  next  verse) 
wore  beginning  to  fall  into  diffi- 
culties. The  words  "  with  your 
o^vn  hands"  are  supposed  to  indi- 
cate that  most  of  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  were  of  the  artisan  class. 

(1-)  Honestly.  —  Not  in  our 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  but 
"  honourabl}',"  "  creditably." 

Toward — i.e.,  "  in  reference 
to,"  "in  your  cormection  with." 
The  heathen  were  certain  to  be 
watching  the  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  religion,  and  it 
would  bring  down  political  sus- 
picion if  they  were  seen  to  be  act- 
ing more  Like  agitators  for  a  secret 
society  than  honest  citizens  who 
worked  at  their  handicraft  and 
calling. 

Of  nothing. — Right :  the  mar- 
ginal version  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  Greek.  Two  purposes 
will  be  fulfilled  by  then-  industry  : 


(1)  to  allay  heathen  suspicion  ;  (2) 
to  be  well  supplied  themselves.  It 
seems  as  if  they  had  been  reduced 
to  begging  of  other  churches  in 
return  for  their  own  expensive 
charities. 

P^)  But — We  pass  to  the  third 
clearly-marked  point :  the  share  of 
the  Christian  dead  in  the  Coming 
of  Christ.  Possibly  an  association 
of  ideas  may  have  caused  St.  Paul 
to  join  these  two  subjects,  of 
quietude  and  the  Advent,  so  closely 
(see  Note  on  verse  11).  "You 
need  have  no  distress  about  your 
dead :  when  Christ  comes,  they 
will  be  there  too  :  they  will  come 
with  Him,  and  we  shall  be  caught 
up  to  meet  them." 

I  would  not  have  you  to  be 
ignorant. — The  right  reading  is 
we.  St.  Paul  is  still  speaking  in 
the  name  of  his  companions  as  well 
as  his  own.  The  phrase  is  very 
weighty,  and  marks  how  lament- 
able such  a  piece  of  ignorance 
would  be.  (See  references  in  the 
margin.) 

Which  are  asleep. — The  best 
reading  is  rather,  which  fall  asleep  ; 
the  gi'ief  renewed  itself  over  each 
successive  death-bed.  The  image 
of  sleep  is  a  mere  metaphor,  drawn 
from  the  outward  pltenoincna  of 
death,  and  is  used  as  an  euphemism 
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Hopelessly 


have    no    hope."      ^"^  For 
if   we  believe   that  Jesus 


a  Eph.  2. 


died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  which  sleep 


for  death;  therefore  no  doctrine 
can  be  deduced  with  precision  from 
it.  It  cannot  be  said  (for  instance) 
on  the  strength  of  such  passages 
alone,  that  only  the  body  sleeps, 
and  not  the  soul:  or,  again,  that 


not  to  sorrow  to  the  same  degree  as 
those  outside  the  Church,  but  that 
to  Christians,  who  have  a  hope,  and 
such  a  hope,  death  ought  to  have 
no  sorrows.  The  Office  of  Burial 
in  the  Prayer-book  is  as  joyous  as 


the  soul  sleeps  while  the  body  re-  i  the  Eucharistic  Office  itself. 


mains  in  the  grave.  That  the  soul, 
or  at  any  rate  the  spirit,  still  retains 
consciousness  after  dissolution  is 
clear  from  other  places  ;  but  when 
the  metaphor  of  sleep  is  used,  it  is 
used  of  the  whole  man  {e.g.,  John 
xi.  11,  "Lazarus  " — not  "  Lazarus' 
body" — "sleepeth"),  the  explan- 
ation being  either  that  stated  above 
i.e.,  that  the  word  is  simply  pic- 
turesque, describing  the  peaceful 
appearance  of  the  dead- — or  that  the 
reference  is  to  rest  from  labour 
(Rev.  xiv.  13).  At  the  same  time, 
the  metaphor  suggests  (otherwise 
it  would  be  misleading,  and  St. 
Paul  would  not  have  used  it)  a  con- 
tinued (even  if  partly  unconscious) 
existence,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
re-awakening.  Again,  for  the  same 
reason — i.e.,  because  the  word  is 
metaphorical,  not  doctrinal — it  can- 
not be  limited  to  the  Christian  d^ead.; 
when  the  writers  need  to  mark 
specially  the  departed  Christians 
they  annex  qualifying  words,  as  in 
verse  14.  Of  course,  on  the  men- 
tion of  "the  dead,"  the  Thes- 
salonians  will  at  once  think  of  their 
own  brethren  departed,  so  that  there 
is  no  ambiguity. 

That  ye  sorrow  not. — The 
words  express  St.  Paul's  object  in 
wishing  them  to  know  the  truth. 
He  wants  them  not  to  sorrotv  at  all 
over  the  dead ;  sorrow  is  only  fit 
for   Gentiles   who   have   no 


Others. — The  Greek  word  is 
"  the  others,  those  who  have  no 
hope,"  and  includes  all  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Church :  "That 
ye  mourn  not  like  the  rest,  which 
have  no  hope."  The  having  no 
hope  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  them,  but  that  they  are 
not  cheered  by  hope. 

(14)  For  if  .  .  . — A  reason  for 
thinking  that  if  the  Thessalonians 
knew  and  believed  the  truth,  they 
ought  not  to  be  so  miserable.  The 
"if"  implies  no  doubt:  "if  we 
believe  (as  we  do),  then,"  &c. — 
merely  clearing  the  ground  for  a 
logical  deduction.  The  writer  does 
not  care  to  prove  so  well-known  a 
fact  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ ; 
he  only  argues  from  the  clear  faith 
of  the  Thessalonians  with  regard 
to  it. 

Jesus  died  and  rose  again. 
—  Notice  the  human  name ;  for 
though  it  is  true  that  as  God  He 
raised  HimseK  (John  x.  18),  as  man 
He  was  no  less  dependent  upon  the 
Father  than  we  are  (Acts  xvii.  31) : 
therefore  His  resurrection  is  a  real 
argument  for  ours.  And  the  two 
verbs  are  put  together  bcGiuse  of 
their  contrariety — "really  died  a 
human  death,  and  yet  rose  again." 

Even  so. — The  structure  of  the 
clauses  is  not  quite  regular.  "We 
should  have  expected  either  the 
omission  of  "  we  believe  that "  in 
Ho  does  not  mean  that  they  are  !  the  first,  or  the  insertion  of  it  in 
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Dead, 


in  Jesus"  will  God  bring 
with  him.  ^^^^  For  this 
we  say  unto  you  by  the 
word   of   the    Lord,''  that 


oRev.i4.|^gc  ^iiicii  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  shall  not  prevent 
them    which    are    asleep. 


b  1  Kings 

13. 1  ; 

17.  18; 

20.35. 
c  1  Cor. 

l.i.  51, 

52. 


the  second :  it  makes  the  statement 
of  the  second,  however,  more  direct 
or  authoritative. 

■Which  sleep  in  Jesus. — 
Rather,  ichich  tvere  laid  to  sleep 
through  Jesus.  The  meaning  of 
the  preposition,  however,  is  not 
■widely  diii'erent  from  "  in."  The 
simpler  words  in  Rev.  xiv.  1 3  mean 
"  dying  in  full  communion  still 
with  Him."  Our  present  phrase 
makes  Him,  as  it  were,  the  way,  or 
door,  by  which  they  journeyed  to 
death ;  He  surrounded  them  as  they 
sank  to  rest.  (Comp.  John  x.  9.) 
Additional  sweetness  is  imparted  to 
the  phrase  by  the  use  of  the  meta- 
phor of  sleep;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  say,  as  Dean  Alford 
does,  that  "  falling  asleep  "  is  here 
contrasted  with  "  dying,"  in  this 
sense  : — "Who  through  the  power 
of  Jesus  fell  asleep  instead  of 
dying  " — for  the  word  is  even  used 
of  a  judicial  punishment  of  death 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  30. 

Will  God  bring  with  him 
— i.e.,  with  Jesus.  In  the  Greek 
the  word  God  stands  in  an  unem- 
phatic  position — "  Even  so  will  God 
bring,"  impljdng  that  it  was  God 
also  who  had  raised  Jesus  froia  the 
dead.  But  St.  Paul  is  not  content 
with  saying,  "Even  so  wiU  God 
raise  those  who  passed  through 
Christ  to  death."  The  thought  of 
the  Advent  is  so  supreme  with  him 
that  he  passes  at  once  to  a  moment 
beyond  resurrection.  If  the  ques- 
tion be  asked  from  whence  God  will 
bring;  the  dead  along  with  Christ, 
it  must  be  answered,  from  Paradise, 


and  the  persons  brought  must  be 
the  disembodied  spirits;  for  in 
verse  16  this  coming  of  the  Lord 
with  the  saints  is  the  signal  for  thr 
dead — i.e.,  the  bodies — to  rise.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  this 
manner  of  speaking  is  unusual. 
Jesus  is  no  longer  in  Paradise,  for 
the  spirits  to  be  brought  thence 
with  Him  ;  and  one  would  have  ex- 
pected something  more  like  "  bring- 
ing Hp  "  (Heb.  xiii.  20),  as  it  is  al- 
ways considered  a  descetit  into 
"hell"  or  Paradise.  Because  of 
this  difficulty  (which  however  is 
more  in  form  than  reality),  some 
take  the  words  to  mean,  "  God 
will  lead  them  by  the  same  path 
with  Christ" — i.e.,  will  make  their 
whole  career  (including  resurrec- 
tion) conform  with  His,  comparing 
the  same  verb  in  Rom.  viii.  H  ; 
Heb.  ii.  10. 

(15)  By  the  word  of  the 
Lord. — Literally,  in.  A  most  dii-ect 
claim  to  plenary  inspiration  (see 
references).  It  does  not  mean 
"  According  to  certain  words  which 
Christ  spoke,"  nor  yet  "By  means 
of  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  to  me," 
but  "  By  way  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion:  "  "I  tell  you  this  as  a  mes- 
sage straight  from  God."  In  what 
way  apostles  and  prophets  became 
conscious  of  supernatural  inspiration 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  elsewhere  also 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  possessing  the 
consciousness  sometimes  and  not 
at  others.  (See  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  12, 
25,  40.)  He  means  this  declaration 
here  to  hold  good  of  the  details, 
which  are  such  as  no  one  would 
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Resurrection 


"«^  For  the  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven 
with    a    shout,   with    the 


voice  of  the  archangel,  and 
with  the  trump  of  God  : " 
and   the    dead    in    Christ 


invent  and  teach  with  such  solem-  have  fancied  that  the  Thessalonians 

nity  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  he  had  not  heen  taught  to  helieve  in  a 

remembered,   with    regard  to   the  resurrection   at   all ;  which   would 

details,  that  it  is  the  very  idiom  of  have  been  a  strange  departure  from 


prophecy  (which  St.  Paul  here 
uses)  to  express  by  material  imagery 
spiritual  facts. 

We  which  are  alive  and 
remain. — Literally,  We,  (that  is) 
the  quick,  those  who  are  left  over. 
There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for 
supposing  from  these  words  that 
St.  Paul  confidently  expected  the 
Advent  before  his  death.  Very 
likely  he  did,  but  it  cannot  be 
proved  from  this  passage.  Had 
the  "we"  stood  alone,  without  the 
explanatory  principles,  it  might 
have  amounted  to  a  proof,  but  not 
so  now.  His  converts  are  strongly 
under  the  impression  that  they  will 
be  aUve  at  the  Coming,  and  that  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  the  departed : 
therefore,  St.  Paul  (becoming  aU 
things  to  all  men)  identifies  himself 
with  them — assumes  that  it  ■wall  be 
as  they  expected — and  proves  the 
more  vividly  the  fallacy  of  the 
Thessalonians'  fears.  It  would 
have  been  impossible,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  St.  Paul  to  have  said 
"  we  which  are  dead "  without 
definitely  abandoning  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  Return.  Besides  which, 
St.  Paul  is  only  picturing  to  imagi- 
nation the  scene  of  the  Advent ;  and 
for  any  man  it  is  far  easier  to 
imagine  himself  among  the  quick 
than  among  the  dead  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

Shall  not  prevent — i.e.,  "be 
before,"  "  get  the  start  of."  If  it 
were  not  for  these  words,  we  might 
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the  usual  apostolic  gospel  (1  Cor. 
XV.  1,  et  seq.).  We  here  learn 
what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the 
Thessalonians'  anxiety  concerning 
the  dead.  They  were  full  of  ex- 
cited hopes  of  the  coming  of  that 
kingdom  which  had  formed  so  pro- 
minent a  part  of  the  Apostles' 
preaching  there  (Acts  xvii.  7) ;  and 
were  afraid  that  the  highest  glories 
in  that  kingdom  would  be  engrossed 
by  those  who  were  aHve  to  receive 
them;  and  that  the  dead,  not  being 
to  rise  till  afterwards,  would  have 
less  blessed  privileges.  This  would 
make  them  not  only  sorry  for  their 
dead  friends,  but  also  reluctant  to 
die  themselves.  The  negative  in 
this  clause  is  very  emphatic  in  the 
Greek,  and  throws  all  its  force  upon 
the  verb :  "  We  shall  certainly  not 
get  the  start  of  them  that  sleep ;  " 
i.e.,  "if  anything,  we  shall  be  5e- 
hind  them;  they  will  rise  Jirst.^' 

(16)  For. — A  justification  of  the 
statement  that  we  shall  certainly 
not  prevent  the  dead  ;  therefore,  the 
words  as  far  as  "trump  of  God" 
are  lof:ically  parenthetical ;  and  the 
proof  only  begins  at  "  They  shall 
rise  Jirst :  then  we  shall  be  caught 
up." 

With  a  shout.  — The  Greek 
word  means  a  shout  of  command  or 
encouraffement,  such  as  a  captain 
gives  to  his  soldiers,  or  a  boatswain 
to  his  crew.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  what  the  command  may  be, 
or  to  whom  issued,  inasmuch  as  the 
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Coming. 


shall  rise  first :  "''^  then  we 
which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall    be    caught    up"  to- 


a  Acts  8. 
3y;  2 
Cor.  12. 


gether  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord* 
in  the  air  :  and  so  shall  we 


word  does  not  always  imply  any 
particular  orders;  nor  m7;o  is  re- 
presented as  uttering  it :  the  inten- 
tion is  only  to  convey  the  notion 
of  the  stirring  noise,  in  the  midst 
of  which  (for  the  original  has  "  in  " 
not  "with")  the  Lord  will  descend. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  particular- 
ised by  what  follows :  two  notes 
amid  those  sounds  of  mystery  strike 
the  ear — the  archangel's  voice,  and 
the  trump  of  God.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  "  shout  of  command  " 
is  uttered  by  the  "  leader  of  the 
angels ; "  and  the  trump  (called 
"the  trump  of  God"  because  used 
for  God's  purposes)  is  blown  to 
summon  the  mustering  hosts.  In 
favour  of  supposing  the  Lord  Him- 
self to  utter  the  cry,  may  be  adduced 
John  V.  25 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  suits  the  dignity  of  the  scene 
better  to  imagine  the  loud  sound  to 
come  rather  from  one  of  the  heralds 
of  the  great  army.  The  preposi- 
tion "  in  "  is  more  effective  than 
"  with :  "  it  calls  attention  to  the 
long  blast.      (Comp.  Ex.  xix.  19.) 

Shall  rise  first. — Not  as  mean- 
ing "  shall  be  the  first  to  rise,"  as 
contrasted  with  non-members  of 
the  Church  who  are  to  rise  later ; 
though  this  is  a  scriptural  thought 
(Rev.  XX.  5,  6),  the  Greek  here  re- 
fuses to  be  so  explained.  Rather, 
"  the  first  thing  will  be  the  rising 
of  the  dead  in  Christ,"  contrasted 
with  what  follows : — "  then,  and  not 
tiU  then,  shall  we  be  caught  up." 
The  same  order  is  carefully  observed 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

(1'')  Shall  be  caught  up. — 
"  Our     Assumption,"     as     Bishop 


Ellicott  well  calls  it.  The  spirit- 
ualising of  our  natural  bodies  with- 
out death,  as  described  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  60,  et  seq.,  will  enable  us  to  be 
"  caught  up "  equally  weU  with, 
and  in  company  with  (both  of 
which  thougnts  are  included  in 
"together  with"),  the  resurgent 
dead.  "  Clouds  "  and  "  air  "  will 
be  support  enough  for  material  so 
immaterial.  Theodoret  says,  "He 
showeth  the  greatness  of  the  hon- 
our :  as  thvi  Master  Himself  was 
taken  up  upon  a  shining  cloud,  so 
also  they  that  have  believed  in 
Him."  The  absolute  equaUtj', 
then,  of  quick  and  dead  is  proved. 

To  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. 
— St.  Chrysostom  says :  "  When 
the  King  cometh  into  a  city,  they 
that  are  honourable  proceed  forth 
to  meet  him,  but  the  guilty  await 
their  judge  within."  The  phrase 
"  in  the  air "  certainly  does  not 
mean  "heaven."  The  word  "air" 
in  itself  properly  signifies  the  lower, 
denser,  grosser  atmosphere,  in  which 
the  powers  of  darkness  reign  (Eph. 
ii.  2)  ;  but  here  it  is  only  used  in 
contrast  with  the  ground,  and 
means  "  on  the  way  from  Heaven 
whence  He  comes,"  of  course  not 
to  dwell  there,  but  to  accompany 
Him  to  His  Judgment-seat  on  the 
earth. 

And  so. — Now  that  St.  Paul 
has  settled  the  question  of  disparity 
between  the  dead  and  the  living, 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
describe  what  is  immediately  to 
follow ;  that  the  Thessalonians  were 
sure  to  know  (see  Heb.  vi.  2) :  it  only 
remains  to   say  that   having   once 
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of  the 


ever  be  with  the  Lord. 
f^^Wherefore  comfort^ 
one  another  with  these 
words. 

CHAPTER  v.— ^^But 
of  the  times  and  the  sea- 


1   Or,  ex- 
hort, 
b  ch.4.9. 


sons,"  brethren,    ye    have 

no  need  that 

I  write  unto  g^^^Pi,;-,!-"^ 

you.  ^^'  For   tlie  Advent  and 

„„„„„„!,,  ^„    its  practical  les- 

y  ours  elves  gong^ 
know  perfect- 
ly that  the  day  of  the  Lord 


rejoined  the  Lord,  they  would  never 
be  parted  from  Him. 

(18)  Comfort  one  another. — 
Here  is  a  balm  for  the  "  sorrow  " 
of  verse  13.  Rather,  "in  these 
words"  than  "with;"  "Repeat 
these  very  words  to  one  another, 
and  you  will  find  the  comfort." 
What  bereaved  Christian  has  not 
found  this  true ! 


0)  But  of  the  times.— The 
fourth  subject  of  instruction  ;  the 
bearini^  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ad- 
vent upon  the  Christian's  own  life. 
"  Times  and  seasons"  is  a  Hebraism, 
and  in  the  original  the  second  word, 
not  the  first,  is  the  more  explicit : 
we  should  say,  "About  day  and 
hour."  The  plural  seems  to  mean 
the  different  periods  at  which  men 
might  conceive  the  Advent  likely 
to  come. 

Ye  have  no  need. — The  next 
verse  shows  that  this  paragraph  is 
not  so  much  intended  for  an  answer 
to  a  false  theory  about  the  time  of 
the  Advent,  as  practically  to  cure 
the  restlessness  common  at  Thessa- 
lonica. 

{-)  Knowr  perfectly. — Or,  ac- 
curately.  There  is  something  of  an 
oxymoron  (see  note  on  chap.  iv.  11) 
here.  "  I  need  not  tell  you  aliout 
the  time,  for  you  know  to  a  nicety 
— not  the  hour  of  Christ's  coming. 


but — the  utter  uncertainty  respect- 
ing it.''  The  word  shows  at  the 
same  time  with  what  scrupulous 
care  St.  Paul  had  instructed  them 
on  this  topic. 

The  day  of  the  Lord Here 

"the  Lord"  (as  usual  in  the  New 
Testament)  means  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  this  day  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  the  great  day  of  His  re- 
turn to  judgment.  The  expression 
is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament, 
where,  of  course,  it  does  not  prima- 
rily mean  what  we  call  "  the  Day 
of  Judgment,''  but  the  set  time 
which  God  has  fixed  for  any  great 
visitation.  Thus  in  Joel  ii.  \,  et 
seq.,  it  means  the  time  appointed 
for  the  plague  of  locusts ;  in  Ezek. 
xiii.  5,  generally,  any  day  when 
God  visits  His  people ;  in  Joel  iii. 
14,  the  fixed  time  for  vengeance  to 
be  taken  upon  the  heathen  for  per- 
secuting the  Church ;  which  in 
Isa.  ii.  12  (a  passage  largely  in- 
fluenced by  recollections  of  Joel), 
seems  to  widen  into  a  general  day 
of  judgment  for  mankind. 

Cometh.  —  Not  merely  will 
come;  it  is  an  absolute  certainty 
that  the  time  is  on  its  way  to 
come.     (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  10.) 

As  a  thief  in  the  night — i.e. 
unexpectedly  (Matt.  xxiv.  43j,  and 
under  cover  of  darkness.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  simile  (see  references) 
throws  light  on  the  words  "  know 
perfectly,"  making  it  apparent  that 
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the  Lord. 


SO  Cometh"  as  a  thief  in 
the  night.*  <3'  For  when 
they  shall  say,  Peace"  and 
safety ;  then  sudden  de- 
struction     Cometh      upon 


reJnpl2.1. 
b  Matt. 

21.  43  ; 

Luke 

12.  39  ; 

2  Pet.  3. 
10; 

liev.  S. 
3:16.15. 
c  E/.ek. 

13.  10. 


them,  as  travail  upon  a 
woman  with  child  ;  and 
they  shall  not  escape. 
*^^^  But  ye,  brethren,  ai-e 
not  in  darkness,  that  that 


it  was  the  ordinary  formula  in 
which  the  doctrine  was  universally 
taught  by  the  Apostles. 

(3)  They. — Quite  vague  and 
general,  like  the  French  on.  The 
plural  is  so  used  frequently  in  St. 
Luke  (xii.  11,  20,  margin ;  xvi.  9, 
probably;  xxiii.  29,  30,  31).  Of 
course,  however,  no  Christian  could 
say  so,  for  they  are  ever  on  the 
watch,  so  that  "  they  "  will  mean 
"the  world."  The  word  "for"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  verse  should 
(according  to  the  best  MSS.)  be 
struck  out — the  abruptness  helps  to 
enforce  the  lesson. 

Peace  and  safety. — Carrying 
on  the  thought  suggested  by  the 
word  "  night ;  "  they  are  taking 
their  repose  in  security,  without 
dreaming  of  any  interruption  to 
their  slumbers.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  may  here  be  a  faint  recollec- 
tion of  the  parable  related  in  Matt. 
XXV.  1—13  ? 

Destruction  cometh  upon 
them. — \Atexa\\y, stands  over  them; 
or,  takes  its  stand  over  them; 
presents  itself .  The  present  tense 
is  used  for  the  sake  of  a  more  vivid 
effect.  The  extreme  similarity  of 
this  passage  to  Luke  xxi.  3-1  (with 
other  indications)  inclines  Bishop 
Wordsworth  to  think  that  the 
Thessalonians  had  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  to  refer  to. 

As  travaiL — A  common  Orien- 
tal simile  to  express  not  only  sud- 
denness, but  horror  also.  Theodoret 
fairly  says,  "  The  woman  with  child 
knows  that   she  has  the    child   to 


bear,  but  knows  not  the  exact  time 
for  her  pangs ;  so  we  also  know 
that  the  Lord  of  all  will  appear,  but 
the  moment  itself  we  have  by 
no  means  been  explicitly  taught." 
The  comment,  however,  hardly 
suits  this  passage,  as  the  persons 
on  whom  the  destruction  will  thus 
burst  are  not  persons  who  live  in 
«/(?/ expectation  of  such  a  judgment. 

W  But  ye.  —  "  Though  the 
world  (which  lioth  in  darkness) 
may  be  surprised  at  the  coming 
of  the  Day,  you  members  of  the 
Church,  living  in  the  light,  cannot 
be  surprised."  The  words  "  in 
darkness  "  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
the  mention  of  "  night "  in  verse 
2 ;  and  the  chief  thought  (as  the 
succeeding  verses  show)  is  that  of 
siipineness,  inattention,  torpor,  not 
so  much  either  ignorance  or  sin. 

That  day. — Literally,  the  day  : 
so  that  it  does  not  mean  the  Judg- 
ment Day  simply  as  a  point  of 
time,  but  brings  out  its  charac- 
teristic of  being  a  day  indeed. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  13.) 

As  a  thief. — There  is  another 
reading  which  has  two  of  the  best 
MSS.  and  the  Coptic  version  in  its 
favour,  and  the  judgment  of  Lach- 
mann  and  Dr.  Lightfoot,  "  As 
thieves."  But  not  only  is  the  evi- 
dence from  the  MSS.  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Received  text,  but 
the  whole  context  shows  that  St. 
Paul  was  not  thinking  of  the  day 
as  catching  them  at  evil  practices, 
but  as  catching  them  in  inad- 
vertence. 
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as  to 


day  "  should  overtake  you 
as  a  thief.  ^^^  Ye  are  all  * 
the  children  of  light,  "^  and 
the  children  of  the  day  : 
we  are  not  of  the  night, 
nor  of  darkness.  '®^  There- 


a  Rom. 

13.  11, 

12.  l.T 
b  rh.  1.2. 
c  Luke 

Ifi.  8; 

.lolin 


fore  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do 
others ;  but  let  us  watch 
and  be  sober."*  ^''  For  they 
that  sleep  sleep  in  the 
night ;  and  they  that  be 
drunken   are   drunken   in 


(»)  Ye  are  all.— St.  Paul  re- 
cognises no  exceptions,  no  inner 
distinctions,  among  the  members 
of  the  Church :  all  stand  alike  so 
far  as  grace,  privileges,  and  duties 
are  concerned.  The  following  ex- 
hortation shows  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  each  man's  free  will 
whether  he  would  sustain  his 
character  as  a  "  child  of  light  "  or 
not. 

Children  of  light.— The  ex- 
pression is  an  enthusiastic  Hebrew 
poetical  turn  for  intimate  vital  con- 
nection with  anything ;  thus,  e.g., 
"children  of  this  world"  (Luke 
xvi.  8 ;  XX.  34)  —  "  mere  products  of 
this  age,"  with  a  family  likeness 
for  other  worldly  people  ;  "  the  son 
of  peace"  (Luke  x.  6)=  a  person 
with  whom  peace  has  a  natural 
affinity,  to  whom  the  "  peace  "  pro- 
nounced will  cleave  naturally.  So 
*'  children  of  the  light "  are  persons 
to  whom  darkness  is  an  alien  thing, 
whose  natures  have  a  kinship,  an 
intuitive  responsiveness  for  what- 
ever may  be  called  "  light."  To 
such  persons  the  "light,"  the 
"  day,"  can  never  come  as  an  un- 
welcome, startling  apparition. 

■We. — Notice  St.  Paul's  courtesy 
again  :  he  suddenly  includes  him- 
self in  his  exhortation. 

(^)  Let  us  not  sleep.  —  The 
metaphor  here  expresses  not  so 
much  actual  sin  (Eph.  v.  14)  as 
carelessness  in  spiritual  and  moral 
things.     "  Let  us  not  say,  '  Peace 


and  safety,'  and  resign  ourselves  to 
indifiference  about  Christ's  coming." 
St.  Paul  (as  always)  indicates  that  it 
was  possible  for  "children  of  light" 
to  be  converted  back  into  "children 
of  darkness." 

Others. — Rather,  the  rest,  as  in 
chap.  iv.  13 :  so  also  Rom.  xi.  7  ; 
Eph.  ii.  3. 

Watch  and  be  sober. — The 
comparison  of  night  now  suggests 
to  the  writer  another  thought  be- 
sides that  of  sloth,  namely,  that  of 
dissipation.  Christians  are  not  to 
turn  day  into  night  by  debauchery 
any  more  than  by  sleep. 

fr)  They  that  sleep  .  .  . — As 
the  connection  of  sleep  with  night 
has  already  been  sufficiently  worked 
out,  and  is  not  touched  upon  again 
in  verse  8,  the  first  clause  seems 
only  to  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  out  the  second,  and  to 
justify  the  sudden  introduction  of 
the  words,  "and be  sober."  It  may 
thus  be  paraphrased  :  "I  say,  'and 
be  sober  too,'  for  as  they  that  sleep 
sleep  in  the  night,  so  they  that  be 
drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night." 
It  is  implied  that  the  streets  even 
of  heathen  Thessalonica  were  sel- 
dom affronted  with  the  common 
English  spectacle  of  drunken  men 
by  daylight;  while  among  the  Jews 
it  was  proof  positive  of  sobriety  to 
say,  "  It  is  but  the  third  hour  of 
the  day"  (Acts  ii.  15).  In  St. 
Cyprian's  time.  Christians  were 
known    from    other    men   because 
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and  Sobriety. 


the  night.  («  But  let  us, 
who  are  of  the  day,  be 
sober,  putting  on  the 
breastplate    of    faith   and 


love  j  and  for  an  helmet," 
the  hope  of  salvation. 
^«'  For  God  hath  not  ap- 
pointed us  to  wrath,*  but 


their  breath  smelt  of  wine  in  the 
early  morning  through  attending 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  {Epistle 
Ixiii.  15) :  no  heathens  would  have 
touched  wine  by  that  time. 

(**)  Putting  on. — A  curiously 
abrupt  transition,  suggested  by  the 
sober  vigilance  just  advocated. 
The  Christian  must  be  careful  to 
watch,  not  only  because  the  Lord  is 
coming  hack  at  some  unexpected 
hour,  but  also  because  there  are 
enemies  all  round.  He  is  not  only 
the  porter,  sitting  up  to  let  his 
Lord  in  at  any  hour  when  he  may 
return  from  the  wedding  (Mark 
xiii.  34;  Luke  xii.  36),  but  the 
soldier  standing  sentry,  liable  to  be 
surprised  by  the  foe. 

Breastplate  of  faith  and 
love. — We  have  not  to  do  with 
the  Christian  soldier  as  aggressive 
and  going  forth  to  conquer,  which 
idea  is  developed  in  Eph.  vi.  11 
et  seq.,  but  only  as  defensive,  and 
protected  in  breast  and  head 
against  sudden  blows.  The  three 
"  theological  virtues"  are  the 
Christian's  defence.  (Comp.  chap, 
i.  3  ;'  1  Cor.  xiii.  13.)  The  "breast- 
plate" is  a  cuirass  fitting  close  to 
the  body,  and  in  Ephesians  this 
cuirass  is  composed  of  righteous- 
ness, while  faith  becomes  the  shield, 
and  love  disappears  from  the 
panoply.  The  "faith"  here  is  a 
general  trust  in  God's  presence  and 
goodness;  the  "love"  is  the  love 
both  of  God  and  men.  Perhaps  it 
is  unnecessary  to  inquire  par- 
ticularly why  faith  and  love  are 
represented  as  covering  the  body. 


and  hope  as  covering  the  head.  It 
seems  far-fetched  to  consider  the 
first  two  as  keeping  the  heart,  i.e., 
the  affections,  from  injury ;  the 
third  as  preserving  the  brain,  i.e., 
keeping  us  from  miscalculating  the 
dangers  and  so  falling  into  despair. 
In  the  passage  of  Isaiah  which 
St.  Paul  here  imitates,  the  "  helmet 
of  salvation"  appears  to  mean 
little  more  than  a  helmet  which 
secures  safety;  but  as  one  of  the 
chief  benefits  which  such  armour 
confers  is  the  confident  hope  of 
coming  off  unhurt,  St.  Paul 
fairly  describes  that  hope  itself  as 
being  a  protection.  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  lost  (Rev.  xxi.  8)  stand 
those  who  have  had  no  "hope"  or 
"  trust." 

C)  For, — This  is  not  the  reason 
for  being  watchful,  but  for  being 
hopeful  of  salvation.  The  image 
of  the  soldier  is  abandoned  as  sud- 
denly as  it  was  introduced. 

Hath  not  appointed — 
Rather,  did  not  appoint,  referring  to 
some  mysterious  moment  of  God's 
eternal  counsels,  when  He  fixed 
His  predestination  of  us — whether 
the  moment  of  creative  thought,  or 
of  sending  the  gospel  to  us.  The 
"wrath"  is  that  which  is  to  come 
upon  the  "  children  of  wrath  "  at 
the  Second  Advent,  as  in  chaps, 
i.  10;  ii.  16.  (Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  8.) 
We  may  well  be  confident  then,  for 
we  ourselves  are  the  only  persons 
that  can  defeat  God's  predestina- 
tions. 

To  obtain  salvation. — More 
than  "  obtain ; "  the  Greek  means 
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esteem  those 


to  obtain  salvation"  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ^^°^  who 


aSThess. 

2.  14. 
6  Horn. 

:4.  6. 


died  for  us,  that,  whether 
we    wake    or    sleep,*    we 


"acquire"  by  one's  own  efforts; 
"  earn  and  make  our  own ; "  being 
the  same  word  as  is  used  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  13  and  Acts  xx.  28  in  the  verb ; 
and  in  the  substantive  in  Eph.  i.  14 
(where  it  is  translated  "  purchased 
possession");  2  Thess. ii.  14  ;  Heb. 
X.  39  (translated  "  saving  ") ;  and 
1  Pet.  ii.  9,  where  see  Note.  It  will 
be  seen  that  God  does  not  pre- 
destinate men  to  "  salvation"  with- 
out laborious  acquisition  on  their 
part,  but  predestinates  them  to 
occupy  a  position  in  which  they 
will  be  able  to  "workout  their  own 
salvation"  by  placing  them  "under 
grace  "  in  the  Church.  The  very 
same  word  is  used  of  the  Christian's 
way  of  securing  salvation  and  of 
Christ's  way  of  securing  it  for  him 
(see  references) ;  both  are  "  pur- 
chasing," "  earning."  But  mark 
that  the  Christian  can  only  so  pur- 
chase salvation  "  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  "  apart  from  Him  a 
man  can  do  nothing  to  redeem  him- 
self, but  through  union  with  Him 
the  believer  can  pay  the  whole 
price  of  his  salvation  (see  e.g.,  John 
XV.  5). 

(10)  "WTio  died  for  us.— Not  a 
mere  pious  recollection  of  a  fact 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
context,  but  an  account  of  the  way 
by  which  Christ  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  set  about  earning  salvation. 
What  a  blessed  privilege  a  Chris- 
tian's life  of  labour  must  be,  if  it 
alone — to  say  nothing  of  the  "  sal- 
vation "  at  the  end — cost  such  a 
price ! 

"WTiether  we  wake  or  sleep. 
— The  mention  of  Christ's  death  at 
once  brings  back  the  recollection  of 
the  Advent  and  the  questions  con- 


cerning the  dead  in  their  relation 
to  it.  The  words  "  wake  or  sleep  " 
seem  distinctly  suggested  by  the 
metaphor  used /ro»j  verse  2  to  verse 
8,  being  different  in  the  Greek  from 
tlie  terms  used  in  chap,  iv.,  but 
abruptly  take  a  much  altered  mean- 
ing. They  here,  no  doubt,  signifj' 
"  life  and  death:" — "Let  us  arm 
ourselves  with  a  brave  hope  of  our 
salvation,  for  it  will  be  against 
God's  will  if  we  should  perish  :  He 
means  us  to  save  oui-selves  by  union 
with  Him  who  put  an  end  to  death 
for  us  by  dpng,  and  made  all  who 
wait  for  His  coming  to  live,  whether 
they  be  in  the  world's  sense  dead  or 
ahve." 

We   should  Hve In  sharp 

contrast  with  "  who  died  for  us." 
Christ's  dpng  destroyed  the  power 
of  death  (Heb.  ii.  14);  henceforth 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  being  awake 
or  asleep  ;  those  who  sleep  quite  as 
truly  live,  and  live  with  Him,  as  we 
who  wake  (see  Luke  xx.  38  ;  and 
compare  the  more  developed  pas- 
sage in  Eom.  xiv.  8).  The  word 
"  together "  (as  the  Greek  clearly 
shows)  must  be  separated  from  the 
"  with  ;  "  rather,  "  we  should  live 
with  Him  together,"  i.e.,  we  quick, 
and  our  brethren  the  dead  ;  for  St. 
Paul  has  entirely  reverted  from  the 
eflect  of  the  Advent-doctrine  upon 
Christian  life  to  the  subject  of  the 
last  chapter — the  equality  of  the 
two  classes  at  Christ's  coming. 
Bengel,  thinking  that  St.  Paul  is 
still  applying  himself  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  date  of  the  Advent 
(which  in  fact  was  scarcely  raised), 
tries  to  make  out  the  meaning, 
"  That  we  should  there  and  then  live 
with  Him." 
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among  them. 


should  live  together  with 
him.  <^"^  Wherefore  com- 
fort^ yourselves  together, 
and  edify  one  another, 
even  as  also  ye  do. 

*^^^  And  we  beseech  you. 


a  1  Cor. 

16. 18. 

6  1  Tim. 

6.  17. 

1  Or,  ex- 

hort. 

c  Heb. 

13. 17. 

brethren,   to  know"  them 

which  labour* 

among     you,  a•^iiJ^\^, 

and   are   over   discipline      and 

you"    in    the  ^'^^  ^' 

Lord,  and  admonish  you  ; 


pi)  Comfort Rightly  trans- 
lated. St.  Paul  is  here  catching  up 
once  more  the  thought  of  chap.  iv. 
18.  They  are  to  comfort  one 
another  about  their  communion 
with  the  dead  who  live  in  Christ ; 
but  perhaps  the  word  also  involves 
the  comfort  to  be  imparted  by  the 
thought  of  predestination  to  earn 
salvation.  The  command  to  "  edify 
one  another  "  certainly  refers  to  the 
instruction  given  in  verses  1 — 10: 
"  Build  one  another  up "  in  these 
settled  purposes  of  holy  living. 
This  metaphor  of  building  is  one 
which  St.  Paul  uses  frequently  in 
his  later  writings,  and  which  St. 
Peter  (who  uses  the  same)  may  have 
adopted  from  his  brother  Apostle. 
St.  Paul  considers  not  only  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  to  be  a 
great  Temple  of  the  Spirit,  the 
stones  of  which  are  individual  souls 
(1  Pet.  ii.  5 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16),  but 
each  believer  is  a  temple  too,  com- 
plete in  himself,  or,  rather,  in  con- 
tinual process  of  completion  (1  Cor. 
vi.  19). 

(12)  We  now  come  to  minor  de- 
tails of  instruction,  no  doubt  sug- 
gested by  observation  of  manifest 
defects  in  the  Thessalonian  Church. 
These  details  show  us  stiU  further 
the  mixture  of  restless  ungovemed 
zeal  with  gloomy  forebodings  and 
discontents. 

To  know  them  which 
labour. — A  command  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  persons  meant  are  not  simply 


the  hard-working  laity,  contrasted 
with  the  idlers  of  chap.  iv.  II  and 
2  Thess.  iii.  11,  but  those  who  per- 
formed the  laborious  office  of  the 
priesthood,  as  the  words  subse- 
quent show.  And  "  knowing  " 
them  is  hardly  to  be  limited  either 
to  the  sense  of  "recognising  their 
position,"  i.e.,  "  not  igTioring them," 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  sense 
of  "being  on  terms  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  them."  The  Greek 
word  indicates  appreciation ;  they 
are  bidden  to  acquaint  themselves 
thoroughly  with  the  presbyter  and 
his  work,  and  to  endeavour  to  under- 
stand his  teaching,  and  to  value  hia 
example.  The  logical  connection 
of  this  verse  with  the  preceding  is 
that  of  course  the  main  endeavours 
to  "  edify  "  the  brethren  were  made 
by  the  presbytery ;  and  the  com- 
mand to  edify  involves  the  command 
to  accept  edification. 

Are  over  you  in  the  Lord. 
— This  is  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
priest  in  the  Church  :  he  is  not  a 
member  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  minis- 
tering to  an  outer  world,  but  a 
superior  officer  in  a  spiritual  society 
consisting  of  nothing  but  priests 
(Rev.  i.  6,  where  the  right  reading 
is,  "  Made  us  a  kingdom  of  priests"). 
It  is  specially  interesting  to  notice 
how  much  power  is  given  to  the 
presbytery  in  this  earliest  writing 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  how 
carefully  St.  Paul  seems  to  have 
organised  his  churches,  and  that  at 
the  very  foundation  of  them.     It  is 
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Precepts 


^'^  and  to  esteem  them 
very  highly  in  love  for 
their  work's  sake.  And 
be  at  peace  among  your- 
selves.      *^^*^  Now    we   ex- 


1  Or,  6e- 
seech. 

2  Or,  dis- 
orderly. 


hort  ^  you,  brethren,  warn 
them  that  are  unruly,^ 
comfort  the  feebleminded, 
support  the  weak,  be 
patient   toward    all    men. 


only  "  in  the  Lord  "  that  the  pres- 
bytery are  over  men,  that  is,  in 
spiritual  matters. 

Admonish  you. — The  presby- 
tery are  not  only  organisers,  mana- 
gers of  the  corporate  affairs  of 
their  Church,  but  also  spiritual 
guides  to  give  practical  advice  to 
individual  Chi-istians.  These  are 
the  two  senses  in  which  they  are 
"  over  you." 

(13)  Very  highly  in  love. — 
The  original  here  is  difficult ;  but  it 
eeems  best,  with  most  good  com- 
mentators, ancient  and  modern,  to 
construe  "  in  love  "  with  "  esteem," 
and  to  make  "  very  highly"  (a  very 
enthusiastic  word  in  the  Greek)  an 
expletive  attached  to  "  in  love," 
implying  "  hold  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  love."  The 
bond  which  binds  the  Christian 
community  to  their  directors  is  not 
to  be  one  of  "recognition"  and 
obedience  only  (verse  12),  but  of 
holy  affection  above  all. 

For  their  work's  sake. — Our 
love  is  to  be  paid  them  not  for  any 
social  or  intellectual  qualities  they 
may  have  in  themselves ;  it  is  the 
work  which  they  have  to  do  that 
should  attract  our  sympathy.  The 
original  seems  to  mean  that  we  are 
to  love  them,  not  only  because  they  do 
Buch  work,  i)ut  also  '\for  the  sake  of 
their  work,"  i.e.,  to  help  it  forward. 

Be  at  peace  among  your- 
selves.— Discipline  to  be  observed 
towards  equals,  as  weU  as  superiors. 

0*)  NoTV  we  exhort  you, 
brethren. — Rather  atid  than  note. 


The  writers  turn  to  the  presbytery, 
and  explain  their  duty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline  to  the 
flock.  The  flock  will  be  more  apt 
to  receive  the  discipHne  when  they 
see  with  what  apostolic  authority 
their  pastors  are  armed.  Several 
special  parts  of  the  clerical  oflice  are 
then  enumerated. 

Warn. — The  same  Greek  word 
as  "admonish"  in  verse  12,  and 
selected  for  that  very  reason.  The 
"unruly"  or  "disorderly"  are 
those  who  infringe  good  discipline 
— said  of  soldiers  who  leave  their 
ranks :  here  notably  of  those  men- 
tioned in  2  Thess.  iii.  11. 

Feebleminded Or,  faint- 
hearted, pusillanimous.  Such  per- 
sons, e.g.,  as  were  overburdened 
with  sorrow  for  the  dead,  or  afraid 
of  the  persecutions,  or  the  like. 

Support  the  weak. — Or,  keep 
hold  of  them,  to  help  them  on.  The 
"weak"  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
the  "feebleminded,"  but  rather 
(judging  from  Rom.  xiv.  1  et  seq.) 
tliose  who  have  not  attained  that 
robust  common- sense  and  breadth 
of  conscience  which  discriminates 
between  truths  and  superstitions, 
necessities  and  expediencies ;  or 
who  are  not  yet  ripe  enough 
Christians  to  be  sure  of  standing 
in  persecution. 

Patient  toward  all  men. — ■ 
Church  oSicers  are  not  to  be 
rendered  impatient  by  the  defects, 
erroi'S,  weakness,  stupidity,  unbelief 
of  any  one,  catholic,  heretic,  or 
heathen. 
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^'^^  See  that  none  render 
evil  for  evil'' unto  SLnjinan; 
but  ever  follow  that  which 
is  good,  both  among  your- 
selves, and  to  all  men. 
^^^^  Rejoice      evermore.* 


a  Rom. 
12. 17  ; 
1  Pet. 

6  Phil.  4. 

i. 
c  Phil.  4. 

6 ;  Kpb. 

5.  20. 
d  ch  4.3. 


<^'*  Pray  without  ceasing. 
*^'*^  In     every 

thino-  (five  Chap.  v.  16—22 
buing  give  Exhortations  to 
thanliS  :''     for   use    tlie     Spirit 

this     is     the  ""°^*- 

will  of  God  in  Ohrisf*  Jesus 


(")  See  that. — The  exhortation 
is  given  to  those  who  have  the 
authority  to  oversee  the  Church 
(Acts  xix.  28  ;  1  Pet.  v.  2). 

None  render  evil  for  evil. — 
Like  the  prohibition  of  fornication, 
abstinence  from  revenge  is  prac- 
tically a  new  thought  for  Greeks, 
among  whom  feuds  were  frequent 
and  undying.  (Comp.  Eom.  i.  31  ; 
Tit.  iii.  3.) 

That  which  is  good — i.e., 
that  which  is  kind.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  iii.  6.)  This  duty  is  to  be 
"followed,"  i.e.,  made  an  object  to 
be  pursued  eagerly,  "  toward  all 
men."  There  is  not  one  standard 
of  morals  towards  the  brethren 
and  another  towards  the  world. 

C-'^)  Rejoice  evermore. — The 
remaining  commands  are  more 
simply  spiritual,  and  hardly  form 
part  of  the  same  paragraph  as 
verses  12 — 15,  which  related  to 
discipKne ;  though  from  verses 
19  et  scq.  we  see  that  St.  Paul  was 
still  addressing  the  Church  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  not  only  the 
individual  members.  The  Christian 
who  remains  in  sadness  and  depres- 
sion really  breaks  a  commandment : 
in  some  direction  or  other  he  mis- 
trusts God — His  power,  providence, 
forgiveness.  The  command  is 
specially  good  for  a  persecuted 
Church  like  that  of  Thessalonica 
(Matt.  V.  10—12). 

('")  Pray  without  ceasing 

Theophylact  well  says,  "This  shows 
tho   way   to    '  rejoice   always  ' — to 


■«dt,  incessant  prayer  and  eucharist, 
for  he  that  has  accustomed  himself 
to  hold  converse  with  God,  and  to 
give  thanks  to  Him  over  every- 
thing that  happens  as  happening 
weU,  wiU  evidently  have  unbroken 
joy."  Though  a  man  cannot  be 
incessantly  praying  in  words,  the 
mind  may  be  held  continuously  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer,  even  in  sleep 
(Cant.  V.  2). 

(18)  In  every  thing  give 
thanks. — To  the  Christian  who 
really  trusts  his  Father's  providence, 
and  believes  that  his  prayers  are 
heard,  every  moment's  occurrence 
will  be  just  that  which  he  has 
prayed  for — the  fulfilment  of  our 
Father's  will.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  thanksgiving  is  so  inseparably 
joined  with  prayer.  (See  Phil.  iv. 
6  ;  Col.  iv.  2.) 

This  is  the  -will  of  God — 
i.e.,  that  you  should  be  always  full 
of  thanksgiving.  This  clause  hardly 
enforces  thanksgiving  as  a  duty, 
"  Give  thanks  always,  for  you 
recognise  the  duty  of  doing  God's 
will,  and  this  is  His  will ; "  but 
rather  encourages  theThessalonians 
to  see  that  thankfulness  is  always 
possible.  "  Give  thanks  always,  for 
God  has  no  wish  to  give  you  cause 
for  sorrow  :  His  will  towards  you  is 
to  fill  you  with  thankfulness." 
"  Towards  you"  seems  here  a  more 
exact  rendering  than  "  concerning 
you." 

In  Christ  Jesus. — This  kind 
and   loving   wiU   of   God  for   our 
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I      2  Tim!    I 


good  was  most  abundantly  mani- 
fested in  the  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
even  to  this  day  it  is  chiefly  mani- 
fested in  what  Christ  Jesus  still  is 
for  us  {e.ff.,  Heb.  vi.  19,  20). 

P^)  Quench  not  the  Spirit. — 
The  mention  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving (e?<cAaris/iff),  by  which  public 
as  well  as  private  worship  is  in- 
tended, leads  St.  Paul  on  to  the 
mention  of  other  parts  of  the 
service.  The  gloom  and  depression 
to  which  an  antidote  is  administered 
in  verses  16 — 18  had  been  such  as 
almost  to  extinguish  that  fire  of 
enthusiasm  which  ought  to  have 
burst  out  in  prayers,  praises, 
thanksgivings,  and  "prophecies." 
The  "Spirit"  here  must  not  be 
taken  too  sharply  to  mean  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be 
grieved  (Eph.  iv.  30),  expelled  (Ps. 
li.  11),  neglected  (1  Tim.  iv.  14), 
but  (though  His  working  on  the 
individual  may  be  stopped)  He  can 
never  be  extinguished.  The  word 
here  again  (as  in  chap.  i.  5)  is  in 
that  intermediate  sense  which  ex- 
presses the  ej'ect  of  the  Holy  Ghost's 
personal  working  upon  our  spirits. 
He  kindles  in  us  a  fire  (Matt.  iii.  1 1), 
that  is,  a  consimiing  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  of  love  to  God  and 
man ;  which  ardour  may  be  damped, 
quenched,  by  not  giving  it  free  air 
and  play.  Gloom  (verse  16),  neglect 
of  prayer  (verse  17),  which  is  the 
very  feeding  of  the  flame,  discon- 
tentment with  the  answer  which 
God  chooses  to  give  to  prayer  (verse 
18),  will  in  the  end  reduce  us  to 
the  condition  in  which  we  were 
before  we  were  confirmed   (Eom. 


viii.  9).  Comp.  Fcce  Homo,  p.  257 
(3rd  ed.)  : — "  The  Apostles  in  like 
manner  became  sensible  that  their 
inspiration  was  liable  to  inter- 
missions. They  regard  it  as  pos- 
sible to  grieve  the  Divinity  who 
resided  within  them,  and  even  to 
quench  His  influence.  But  neither 
they  nor  Christ  even  for  a  moment 
suppose  that,  if  He  should  take  His 
flight,  it  is  possible  to  do  without 
Him  .  .  .  Christianity  is  an  enthu- 
siasm, or  it  is  nothing." 

(-")  Despise  not  prophesy- 
ings. — The  highest  outward  or 
charismatic  manifestation  of  this 
inward  fire  was  the  gift  of  "  pro- 
phecy" (1  Cor.  xii.  28;  xiv.  1,  5, 
39),  which  was  an  inspired  and 
inspiring  preaching.  The  de- 
spondency of  the  Thessalonians  led 
them  not  only  to  quench  the  fervour 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  own 
bosoms,  but  to  turn  a  cold  and 
disparaging  ear  to  the  sanguine 
"  prophets  "  who  preached  to  them, 
the  effect  of  which  insensibility  was 
to  "  quench  the  Spirit  "  by  degrees 
in  the  prophets  also.  It  is  also  be- 
cause of  this  double  effect  of  gloomi- 
ness, inward  upon  themselves,  and 
outward  upon  others,  that  the  com- 
mand, "  Quench  not,"  occurs  be- 
tween the  exhortation  to  thanks- 
giving and  the  warning  not  to 
despise  prophecy.  This  seems  to 
be  the  most  natural  way  of 
accounting  for  the  present  warn- 
ing, but  there  are  two  other 
main  interpretations: — (1)  It  is 
said  that  what  tempted  the  Thes- 
salonians to  disparage  prophecy 
was  their  fascination  for  the 
more  showy  gift  of  tongues.  It 
is  true  that  such  was  the  case  at 
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not  prophesyings."  t-^i^ Prove  |"  ia.^&c.i 
all  things  ;**    hold  fast  that 


ft  1  Cor. 

14.  29 ; 

)    1  John 


which  is  good.    <^^^^  Abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil. 


Corinth,  and  not  unnaturally  so ; 
and  at  first  sight  it  seems  as  if,  in  1 
Cor.  xiv.  1,  "spiritual  gifts"  were 
contrasted  with,  "prophecy"  as  two 
separate  classes,  thus  giving  some 
ground  for  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
interpretation  of  our  present  passage 
— viz.,  that  verse  19  refers  to  the 
gifts  of  tongues,  miracles,  &c.,  in 
something  of  the  same  contrast  with 
"  prophecy  "  in  verse  20  as  may  be 
found  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  39.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  more  Kkely 
that  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  1  prophecy  is 
not  contrasted  with  the  spiritual 
gifts  there  specified  as  a  separate 
class,  but  selected/row  among  them : 
"  It  is  all  very  well  to  covet  spiritual 
gifts  as  a  whole,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  aim  more  particularly  at 
that  one — prophecy — which  is  the 
greatest:"  just  so  here,  "Do  not 
quench  the  Spirit,  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  blaze  up ;  but 
especially  do  not  disparage  preach- 
ing." Besides,  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  Thessalonians  were 
dazzled  bj'  the  more  briUiant  gifts : 
and  it  accords  better  with  the  con- 
text to  suppose  that  the  fault  to  be 
corrected  in  them  was  not  a  light 
sensationalism,  but  a  tendency  to 
damp  aU  ardour  alike.  (2)  Others 
suppose  that  the  Thessalonians  had 
had  experience  of  persons  who  had 
abused  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
therefore  were  disposed  to  suspect 
and  dislike  prophecy  altogether. 
This  view  gains  support  from  2 
Thess.  ii.  2,  and  also  from  the  com- 
mand in  verse  2 1  to  test,  and  retain 
only  what  stood  the  test.  There  is 
no  particular  ground  for  contra- 
dicting this  view;  but  it  is  unne- 


cessary, and  does  not  carry  on  the 
thought  so  connectedly. 

(21)  Prove  all  things. — The 
right  reading  inserts  a  "  but  "  : — 
"I  bid  you  pay  all  reverence  to  the 
cheering  utterances  of  your  prophets 
(comp.  Acts  XV.  32)  ;  but  take 
care  !  put  everything  to  the  test." 
That  the  warning  was  needed,  or 
would  be  needed  soon,  is  shown  by 
2  Thess.  ii.  2.  It  is  couched  in 
general  terms  [all  things),  but,  of 
course,  has  special  reference  to  all 
things  purporting  to  be  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Spirit.  And  how  were 
these  revelations  to  be  tested  ?  If 
they  were  not  in  accordance  (1) 
with  the  original  tradition  (2  Thess. 
ii.  2),  (2)  with  the  supernatural 
inspirations  of  the  other  prophets 
who  sat  as  judges  (1  Cor.  xiv.  29), 
(3)  with  enlightened  common-sense 
(I  John  iv.  1),  they  could  not  be 
"  good."  The  word  "  good  "  here 
is  not  vague  and  general  good  in 
the  moral  sense — not  the  same 
Greek  word  as  in  verse  15 — but 
"good  "  in  the  sense  of  "genuine," 
"answering  to  the  proper  conception 
of  what  it  purports  to  be."  The 
same  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  John  x.  11. 

(-2)  Abstain  from,  all  ap- 
pearance of  evil. — This  trans- 
lation cannot  stand.  Possibly  it 
might  be  rendered  "  every  form  of 
evil,"  but  the  most  natural  version 
would  be,  "  Hold  yourselves  aloof 
from  every  evil  kind" — i.e.,  evil 
kind  of  whatever  you  may  be  testing. 
The  word  "  evO. "  is  here  used  in 
the  moral  sense,  and  does  not  con- 
stitute an  exact  antithesis  to  the 
"  good  "  of  the  preceding  verse. 
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Prayer 


^®  And  the  very  God  of 

Chap.  V.  23,  24.    V^^^^''      Sanc- 
Prayer    and    as-   t  1  I  J        J  O  U 

Burance.  wholly;    and 


aHeb.lS. 

20. 
6cli.ai3. 


/  pray  God  yoixr  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body 
be  preserved  blameless*  un- 
to the  comina:  of  our  Lord 


(23)  And. — The  logic  of  such  an 
expression  as,  "Do  this,  and  may 
you  be  happy,"  lies  in  the  writer's 
own  connection  with  both  the 
command  and  the  prayer:  "I  bid 
you  abstain  from  every  evil  kind 
of  thing,  and  I  pray  that  God 
Himself  may  enable  you  to  keep  the 
commandment . ' ' 

The  very  G-od  of  peace. — 
In  more  usual  English  "the  God  of 
peace  Himself:"  the  contrast  is 
between  the  futUe  efforts  after 
holiness  of  which  they  in  themselves 
were  capable,  and  the  almighty 
power  of  sanctification  exercised  by 
God.  This  sanctification  (which  is 
the  special  work  of  the  Third 
Person)  is  here  ascribed  to  the 
First  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
from  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeds. He  is  called  (as  in  Heb.  xiii. 
20)  the  "  God  of  peace,"  not  in 
reference  to  any  dissensions  between 
the  Thessalonians  (verse  13),  but 
because  of  the  peace  which  His 
sanctification  brings  into  the  soul, 
so  that  it  fears  neither  temptation's 
power  nor  persecution's  rage. 
(Comp.  the  Second  CoUect  for 
Evensong.) 

Sanctify  you  -wholly. — 
Pather,  sanctify  you  whole.  The 
idea  is  rather  that  of  leaving  no 
part  unsanctified,  than  that  of 
doing  the  work  completely  so  far  as 
it  goes  :  thus  it  serves  to  introduce 
the  next  sentence,  which  explains 
it. 

And  I  pray  God. — If  there 
were  need  of  any  insertion,  it 
should  have  been  "  We  pray  God :" 


Silas  and  Timothy  are  never  for- 
gotten throughout. 

Spirit  and  soul  and  body. 
— This  is  St.  Paizl's  fullest  and 
most  scientific  psychology,  not 
merely  a  rhetorical  piling  up  of 
words  without  any  particular 
meaning  being  assigned  to  them. 
Elsewhere,  he  merely  divides  man 
according  to  popular  language,  into 
two  parts,  visible  and  invisible, 
"body  and  spirit"  (1  Cor.  vi.  20; 
vii.  34,  et  al.) ;  the  division  into 
"  body  and  soul "  ho  never  uses. 
(Comp.  Note  on  1  Cor.  ii.  14.) 
The  "spirit"  (j9«eM?«(7)  is  the  part 
by  which  we  apprehend  realities 
intuitively — i.e.,  without  reasoning 
upon  them  ;  with  it  we  touch,  see, 
serve,  worship  God  (John  iv.  23, 24; 
Pom.  i.  9  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  17 ;  Pev.  i. 
10,  et  al.)  :  it  is  the  very  inmost 
consciousness  of  the  man  (see,  e.g., 
1  Cor.  ii.  11) ;  it  is  the  part  of  him 
which  survives  death  (Heb.  xii.  23  ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  19  ;  comp.  Luke  xxiii. 
46;  Acts  vii.  59).  The  "soul" 
[psyche)  includes  the  intellect,  the 
affection,  and  the  will :  and  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  gospel  to 
force  sharply  upon  men  the  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  the  spirit  (Heb. 
iv.  12).  Low-living  men  may  have 
soitl)  i.e.,  intellect,  affection,  will)  in 
abundance,  but  their  spirit  falls 
into  complete  abeyance  (Jude,  19)  ; 
the  soul  belongs  altogether  to  the 
lower  nature,  so  that  when  St.  Paid 
uses  the  two-fold  division,  "body 
and  spirit,"  the  soul  is  reckoned 
(not,  probably,  as  Bishop  Ellicott 
says   on   our  present  passage,    as 
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ful«    is    he    that    calleth  i»l'^^«^' 

you,  who  also  will  do  it. 


^^^  Brethren,  pray  for  us. 
Greet     all  q^^^^  ^  25-28. 

the    brethren   Conclusion. 


part  of  the  spirit,  but)  as  part  of 
the  body;  and  when  St.  Paul  de- 
scribes the  "  works  of  the  flesh,"  he 
includes  among  them  such  distinctly 
soul-&ms,  as  "  heresies"  (Gal.  v.  20). 
Sanctification  preserves  all  these 
three  divisions  entire,  and  in  their 
due  relation  to  each  other;  without 
sanctification,  the  spirit  might  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  other  parts 
gaining  the  predominance,  which 
would,  of  course,  eventually  be  the 
ruin  both  of  "soxil  and  body  in  hell" 
(Matt.  X.  28.  N.B.  that  our  Lord 
says  nothing  of  the  destruction 
of  the  "  spirit "  in  hell  :  the 
question  is  whether  He  there  de- 
finitely meant  to  exclude  "spirit," 
or  used  "  soul "  popularly  as  in- 
cluding it).  Where  the  New 
Testament  writers  acquired  such  a 
psychology  cannot  be  determined, 
but  it  was  probably  derived  from 
experimental  knowledge  of  life,  not 
from  books,  and  all  experience  con- 
firms its  accuracy.  Modern  science 
tends  more  and  more  to  show  that 
"  soul "  is  a  function  of  "  body." 

Unto  the  coming. — A  mis- 
translation for  "at  the  coming," 
caused  by  the  slight  difiiculty  in 
understanding  the  true  version. 
The  idea  is  not  so  much  that  of 
their  preservation  from  sin  dur- 
ing the  intet-val,  but  rather  the 
writers  hasten  in  eager  anticipation 
to  the  Coming  itself,  and  hope  that 
the  Thessalonians  at  the  Coming 
will  be  found  to  have  been  preserved. 
"  Blameless "  should  have  been 
"  blamelessly." 

^^)  Faithful  is  he. — A  reason 
for   hoping   confidently   that   they 


will  be  blamelessly  preserved.  God 
would  forfeit  His  character  for  keep- 
ing His  promise,  if  He  "called," 
and  did  not  enable  men  to  obey  the 
call.  Of  course  He  can  only  "  do 
it  "  in  case  they  continue  willing  to 
have  it  done.  On  the  present  tense, 
see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  12. 

("5)  Pray  for  us Taken  in  con- 
junction with  what  follows,  this 
probably  is  a  petition  for  remem- 
brance in  the  great  public  service. 

(2^)  Greet  all  the  brethren. 
— It  is  concluded  from  the  manner 
in  which  some  are  told  to  greet  all, 
instead  of  all  being  told  to  greet  one 
another  (as  in  the  parallel  passages), 
that  the  "brethren"  to  whom  the 
letter  was  sent  specially  were  the 
priesthood  of  Thessalonica  (comp. 
the  next  verse).  If  so,  the  "holy 
kiss  "  had  hardly  become  the  fixed 
Church  ceremony  which  it  after- 
wards was,  for  the  practice  (accord- 
ing to  the  Apostolical  Constitutiofis) 
was  for  the  Church  members  to  pass 
the  kiss  from  one  to  another,  men 
kissing  men,  and  women  kissing 
women,  not  for  all  the  people  to  be 
kissed  in  turn  by  the  priest.  This 
kiss,  however,  is  no  doubt  intended 
by  St.  Paul  to  be  given  at  a  solemn 
assembly  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  at  the 
Holy  Communion,  which  was  the 
only  fixed  meeting  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  In  the  time  of  St.  Cjril 
of  Jerusalem,  the  kiss  was  given 
just  before  tho  Sursum  Corda.  It 
was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century 
that  the  kissing  of  the  Fax  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  Western  Church  for 
tho  kissing  of  the  brethren.  This 
kiss  was  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
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with  an  holy  kiss."  '^'  I 
charge^  you  by  the  Lord 
that  this  epistle  be  read 
unto  all  the  holy  breth- 
ren.    '^^  The  grace  of  our 


a  Rom. 
16. 18 ; 

1  Cnr. 
16.  20 ; 

2  Cor. 
13.  12  ; 
1  Pet. 
5.  14. 

1  Or,  ad- 
jure. 


Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  with 
you.     Amen. 

H  The  first  epistle  unto  the 
Thessalonians  was  written  from 
Athens. 


Greek  salutation,  by  being  distinctly 
a  holy  kiss,  i.e.,  a  ceremonial,  reli- 
gions kiss. 

(-^)  I  charge  you. — Adjure  is 
much  nearer  the  original  word, 
which  is  as  solemn  as  can  be.  What 
is  the  cause  of  such  awful  solemnity  ? 
The  question  has  never  been  very 
satisfactorily  answered.  It  certainly 
seems  as  if  the  contempt  of  disci- 
pline and  partial  alienation  of  clergy 
and  laity  implied  in  verses  12,  13, 
might  suggest  to  St.  Paul  a  doubt 
whether  his  Epistle  would  reach  all 
the  Thessalonian  Christians.  At 
any  rate,  the  adjuration  marks  his 
sense  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  letter ;  and  perhaps  the  fact 
that  this  was  his  first  pastoral  letter 
may  have  made  him  more  anxious 
to  ensure  its  reception  and  success. 


It  amounts  to  a  claim  to  inspiration. 
(Comp.  chap.  iv.  15.)  The  empha- 
sis seems  to  rest  on  the  word  "  all " 
(^'■holy"  is  an  interpolation).  The 
reading  is  of  course  a  public  reading 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Commu- 
nion, at  which  we  know  from  seve- 
ral early  Fathers  that  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles  were  read  aloud. 
(Comp.  Col.  iv.  16 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  15, 
16.)  Baur  thought  the  adjuration 
a  mark  of  a  forger,  who  wished  to 
gain  authority  for  his  cento  :  Bishop 
Wordsworth  well  points  out,  on  the 
contrary,  what  a  splendid  guarantee 
for  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of 
the  Epistles  this  constant  recitation 
constituted. 

(28)  fpjiQ  grace. — St.  Paul's  au- 
tograph to  conclude  the  letter.  (See 
2  Thess.  iii.  17,  18.) 
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We  may  confidently  assert  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul 
from  Corinth  during  his  residence 
there  of  a  year  and  a  half,  within 
a  few  months  of  the  First  Epistle  : 
that  is,  in  the  year  53.  Not  only 
are  all  its  main  features  so  like 
those  of  the  Fii-st  as  to  suggest  a 
very  close  connection  in  time,  but 
it  is  despatched  by  the  same  apos- 
tolic group — Paul,  Silvanus,  and 
Timotheus ;  and,  as  we  have  re- 
marked in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Fh'st  Epistle,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Silvanus  was  in  St. 
Paul's  company  later  than  the  de- 
parture from  Corinth  in  54.  It 
suits  well  with  this  date  that  the 
Apostle  is  in  fear  of  certain  "  mon- 
strous and  depraved  persons" 
(chap.  iii.  2),  who  may  well  be  the 
Jews  who  brought  him  before 
Gallio. 

The  circumstances  which  called 
forth  the  Letter  were  as  follows. 
Since  the  First  Epistle  had  been 
despatched  St.  Paul  had  been  able 
to  receive  fresh  tidings  of  the  state  of 
the  Thessalonian  Church,  concern- 
ing which  he  was  naturally  anxious, 


as  it  was  so  young  when  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave  it  to  itself  and 
to  God.  The  tidings  were  both 
good  and  bad.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  marked  progress  in  some 
of  the  points  which  hadbefore  caused 
solicitude.  St.  Paul  uses  enthusi- 
astic language  (chap.  i.  3)  of  the 
advance  made  in  faith  (comp.  1 
Thess.  iii.  10),  and  in  individual 
brotherly  charity  (comp.  1  Thess.  iv. 
10),  and  also  of  their  steadfastness  in 
persecutions  which  were  still  afflict- 
ing them  (chap.  i.  4) — persecutions 
in  which,  apparently,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  joined.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  i.  8.)  We  may  also  gather, 
from  the  silence  of  the  present 
Letter,  that  St.  Paul's  instructions 
on  the  state  of  the  departed  faithful 
had  taken  good  effect :  this  being, 
perhaps,  the  special  increase  in 
faith  mentioned  above.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  there  is  no  further 
need  of  warnings  on  the  subject  of 
purity  or  of  submission  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  three  great  faults 
to  find. 

(1)  The    tendency    to    disorders 
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and  idleness,  which  had  been  cen- 
sured both  directly  and  indirectly 
in  the  former  letter,  had  become 
stronger  instead  of  receding.  Some 
considerable  number  of  the  little 
Church  had  become  mere  "  busy- 
bodies  " — had  left  off  work,  expect- 
ing maintenance  at  the  public  ex- 
pense of  the  community  while  they 
indulged  themselves,  probably,  in 
what  seemed  more  religious  pur- 
suits. 

(2)  "We  can  trace  more  clearly  in 
this  Epistle  than  in  the  former  the 
doctrinal  ground  on  which  such 
disorders  were  justified  by  those 
who  were  guilty  of  them.  They 
had  been  "  shaken  from  their 
reason,"  and  were  still  "  in  trepida- 
tion" (chap.  ii.  2),  from  a  belief 
that  "  the  day  of  the  Lord "  was 
already  upon  them.  Panic  and 
exultation  alike  had  the  eifect  of 
making  the  Thessalonians  think  it 
not  worth  while  to  attend  to  the 
things  of  a  doomed  world. 

(3)  This  behef  had  been,  if  not 
created,  yet  confirmed  by  some 
audacious  forgeries  and  fictions 
(chap.  ii.  2).  Even  in  the  First 
Epistle  St.  Paul  gives  signs  of  un- 
easiness, as  though  he  were  not 
sure  of  the  honesty  of  some  of  his 
correspondents  in  their  use  of  his 
name  and  writings  (1  Thess.  v.  27). 
Now  it  is  clear  that,  in  more  than 
one  way,  persons  (who  might  be 
onlj'  half  conscious  of  their  fraud) 
had  attempted  to  impose  on  their 
brethren.  They  had  pretended  to 
a  direct  inspiration  or  angelic  visi- 
tation, which  had  revealed  to  them 
the  immediate  nearness  of  the  Ad- 
vent. They  had  misrepresented 
the  oral  teaching  given  by  St.  Paul 
during  his  stay  at  Thessalonica. 
They  had,  perhaps,  wrested  the 
words  of  his  First  Epistle,  which 
had   certainly  given  a  colourable 


pretext  for  what  they  now  taught. 
More  probably  still,  from  the  pre- 
caution given  in  chap.  iii.  17,  they 
had  actually  written  a  letter,  or 
letters,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
Apostle,  in  which  the  doctrine  was 
definitely  taught. 

To  all  these  three  faults  the 
writer  opposes  the  authority  of 
what  they  knew  to  have  genuinely 
proceeded  from  himself.  He  has 
nothing  to  unsay.  They  are  to 
"hold  fast  the  traditions"  (chap, 
ii.  15)  which,  written  or  unwritten, 
were  his.  (1)  He  reminds  them 
not  only  of  his  example  (as  in  the 
First  Letter),  but  of  his  teaching 
levelled  at  their  dissipated  religi- 
ousness :  "  Withdraw  yourselves 
from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradi- 
tion which  they  received  of  us" 
(chap.  iii.  6) ;  *'  Even  when  we 
were  with  you,  this  we  commanded 
you,  that  if  any  has  no  mind  to 
work,  neither  let  him  eat "  (chap, 
iii.  10).  (2)  He  recalls  the  very 
definite  instructions  which  showed 
that  the  end  was  not  by-and-by. 
The  Roman  empire  was  still  stand- 
ing, and  therefore  the  Man  of  Sin 
could  not  be  revealed  as  yet,  and 
therefore  Christ  could  not  be  on  the 
point  of  coming.  "  Remember  ye 
not,  that,  when  I  was  yet  with  you, 
I  told  you  these  things  ?  "  (chap.  ii. 
5.)  (3)  He  enforces,  against  their 
forgeries,  his  present  Letter,  even 
at  the  risk  of  provoking  an  open 
rebellion :  "If  any  man  obey  not 
our  word  by  this  Epistle,  note  that 
man,  and  have  no  fellowship  with 
him  "  (chap.  iii.  14). 

The  style  of  the  Epistle  (except 
in  the  studied  obscurity  of  the  pro- 
phetic passage)  is  clear  and  easy, 
like  that  of  the  First ;  and  the 
structure  is  also  very  simple,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  analysis, 
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and  marked  by  the  same  character- 
istic feature  as  the  First :  i.e.,  the 
prayer  which  leads  on  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Letter  to  another  : — 

I.    The  Salutation  (chap.  i.   1, 
2). 

II.  The  Retrospective  Portion 
(chap.  i.  3—12). 

(a)  Thanksgiving  for  progress 

made  (chap.  i.  3,  4). 

(b)  Hopes  thus  afforded  against 

the  Advent  Day  (chap.  i. 
5—10). 

(c)  Prayer  for  continuance  in 

so  happy  a  state  (chap.  i. 
11,  12). 

III.  The  Instructive  and  Horta- 
tory Portion  (chaps,  ii.  1 — 
iii.  18). 

(1)  On  the  date  of  the  Advent. 

{a)  Caution  against  believing 
the  Advent  close  at  hand 
(chap.  ii.  1 — 3). 

{b)  What  must  happen  first 
(chap.  ii.  3—10). 

(c)  Terrible  fate  of  the  apos- 
tates (chap.  ii.  11,  12). 

{d)  Thanksgiving  that  the 
Thessalonians'  fate  is  so 
different  (chap.  ii.  13,  14). 

(e)  Exhortation  and  prayer 
(chap.  ii.  15—17). 

(2)  On  the  necessity  of  work. 

(a)  Eequest  for  prayers  for 
himself,  which  skilfully 
serves  to  predispose  the 
readers  to  obey  the  ensuing 
commands    (chap.    iii.     1 

-4). 

{b)  Prayer  for  the  same  pur- 
pose (chap.  iii.  5). 

(c)  Commands  to  make  all 
work,  and  to  excommuni- 
cate the  refractory  (chap. 
iii.  6—16). 


{d)  Prayer  for  tranquillity 
(chap.  iii.  16). 

{e)  Final  benediction,  with  at- 
tention drawn  to  the 
autograph  (chap.  iii.  17, 
18). 

The  genuineness  of  this  Letter, 
like  that  of  the  First,  is  practically 
uncontroverted.  We  seem  to  have 
very  early  testimony  to  its  use — 
St.  Polycarp  appearing  in  two 
places  to  quote  it,  though  anony- 
mously, according  to  his  custom; 
and  St.  Justin,  speaking  of  the 
Man  of  Sin  in  a  manner  which 
might  indeed  be  explained  by  say- 
ing that  that  doctrine  was  common 
to  the  CathoHc  Church,  not  special 
to  St.  Paul,  but  which  is  more 
simply  referred  to  this  Epistle. 
The  objections  of  a  few  modem 
scholars  (Baur,  Schrader,  &c.)  are 
chiefly  drawn  from,  the  prophecy 
in  chap,  ii.,  from  supposed  contra- 
dictions between  this  Epistle  and 
the  First — especially  in  regard  to 
the  date  of  the  Advent ;  from  fan- 
cied allusions  to  the  persecution  of 
Nero ;  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
the  doctrine  of  an  Antichrist  (which 
was  in  reahty  pre-Christian)  was 
only  invented  by  the  Montanists. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  by 
a  few  critics,  who  acknowledged 
the  genuineness  of  both,  which  of 
these  Letters  is  the  earlier  in  date. 
Ewald,  the  greatest  of  these  critics, 
placed  the  Second  Epistle  first.  It 
was,  he  thought,  placed  second  in 
the  Canon  because,  as  a  rule,  the 
shorter  letters  in  the  Canon  follow  ' 
the  longer.  The  arguments,  how- 
ever, which  he  adduces  are  scarcely 
worth  considering,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  in  2  Thess.  ii.  15  we  have 
an  allusion  to  a  former  Epistle. 
All  the  historical  portion  of  the 
First  Epistle  (especially  1  Thess.  ii. 
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17;  iii.  11)  bears  evident  tokens  of 
being  the  earliest  communication 
that  had  passed  between  St  Paul 
and  his  spiritual  children  since  he 
had  left  them. 

[In  preparing  the  following  Notes 
the  chief  books  consulted  have  been 
those  already  mentioned  in  1  Thes- 
Balonians : — the  patristic  commen- 
taries, especially  St.    Chryeostom; 


Hammond,  Liinemann,  Ellicott, 
and  others ;  and  the  posthumous 
edition  (which  appeared  too  late  for 
use  in  annotating  the  First  Epistle) 
by  the  Presbyterian  Professor 
Eadie.  His  notes  are,  however, 
little  but  a  reproduction  of  Bishop 
Elhcott's,  without  their  concentra- 
tion. In  the  Excursus  on  the  Man 
of  Sin,  I  have  stated  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Pusey's  Lectures  on  Daniel.'^ 
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CHAPTER  1.—^^  Paul, 
and  Silvanus, 

a-JiaJon'-    ^^d      Timo- 

theus,"  unto 
the  church  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians  in  God  our  Father 


and  the  Lord  Jesu3 
Christ :  ^^'  grace  unto  you, 
and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

^^^  "We    are     bound    to 


W  Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and 
Timotheus,  —  The  company 
which  despatched  the  First  Epistle 
is  not  yet  broken  up.  This  proves 
that  the  Second  Epistle  was  written 
before  the  end  of  the  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  for  after  that  time 
we  do  not  read  of  Silvanus  being 
in  the  company  of  St.  Paul.  The 
salutation  is  precisely  the  same  as 
in  the  First  Epistle,  save  for  the 
last  clause  of  verse  2,  which  is 
wrongly  added  in  that  place,  but 
stands  rightly  here, 

(3)  We  are  bound  to  thank 
God  always  for  you,  breth- 
ren.— The    thanksgiving     is    re- 


obligation  to  give  thanks  for  you ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  but  meet 
that  we  should,  because,"  &c. 

G-row^eth  exceedingly, — An 
enthusiastic  word  in  the  original : 
"is  out-gTOwing  all  bounds,"  It 
is  a  metaphor  from  vegetable  or 
animal  growth.  This  was  one  of 
the  very  points  about  which  St. 
Paul  was  anxious  the  last  time  that 
he  had  written :  then  there  were 
deficiencies  in  their  faith  (1  Thess. 
iii.  10). 

Charity. — Here,  too,  St.  Paul 
remembers  what  he  had  said  to 
them  in  the  last  Epistle,  in  which 
he  had  devoted  a  whole  section  to 


garded  as  a  positive  debt  incurred,  I  the  love  of  the  brethren  "  toward 


which  it  would  be  a  dishonesty  not 
to  pay. 

Because.  —  This  assigns  the 
reason  for  saying  that  it  was 
"meet,"  and  does  not  merely  follow 
after  "  thank  God : "  in  which  case, 
the  words  "  as  it  is  meet "  would 


each  other."  "  Of  every  one  of 
you  all "  is  a  very  noticeable  ex- 
pression, as  showing  the  individual 
soHcitude  of  the  Ajjostles  for  their 
converts.  Just  as  the  apostolic 
instructions  were  given  to  each 
Christian    privately   (1    Thess.    ii. 


have  been  rather  weak,  as  contain- j  11),  so  news  had  been  brought 
ing  no  more  than  is  involved  in !  how  each  several  Christian  is  pro- 
"  we  are  bound."  The  best  para-  I  gressing.  The  differences  which 
phrase  would  be :  "  We  feel  the  |  had  called  forth  such  passages  as 
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to  Believers 


thank     God    always"    for 
you,  brethren, 

Chap.     i.    3,    4.    *'      •'     .  , 

Tliaiiksgivingfor   as  It   IS  meet, 

good  news  from  because    that 

Thessalonica.  .     .  ,  . 

your  laitn 
groweth  exceedingly,  and 
the  charity  of  every  one  of 
you  all  toward  each  other 


aboundeth ;  ^*'  so  that  we 
oui'selves  glory  in  you  in 
the  churches  of  God  for 
your  patience  and  faith  in 
all  your  persecutions  and 
tribulations  that  ye  en- 
dure :  ®  which  is  a  mani- 
fest token  of  the  righteous 


1  Thess.  iii.  12,  iv.  6—10,  v.  12—14, 
had  apparently  all  ceased,  and 
mutual  love  was  multiplying. 

W  So  that  "we  ourselves. — 
Why  was  it  less  likely  that  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions  should  thus 
glory  in  them  than  other  friends 
did,  or  perhaps  than  the  Thes- 
salonians  themselves  ?  Possibly, 
because  it  seemed  almost  like  self- 
praise  to  praise  their  own  converts ; 
but  much  more  probably,  because 
the  writers  had  before  felt  and  ex- 
pressed misgivings  on  the  point : 
this  suits  the  thought  of  verse  3 
better. 

Glory  in  you  in  the  churches 
of  God.  — Not  only  in  thanksgiv- 
ing to  God  (though,  perhaps,  out- 
bursts of  praise  in  the  public  ser- 
vices of  "  the  churches  "  may  be 
included),  but  also  in  talking  to 
other  men,  at  Corinth  and  else- 
where :  so,  in  return,  St.  Paul 
"  boasted  "  to  the  Thessalonians 
about  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  ix.  2) . 
Your  patience  and  faith. — 
It  was  well  proved  that  St.  Paul 
had  no  more  cause  for  misgiving, 
and  that  the  tempter's  tempting 
by  persecution  had  not  made  the 
apostolic  labours  to  be  in  vain. 
(See  1  Thess.  iii.  5.)  "  Patience," 
in  the  New  Testament,  does  not 
mean  a  meek  submissiveness,  but  a 
heroic  endurance.  The  "  faith  " 
here  becomes  almost  equivalent  to 


"  hope,"  except  that  it  introduces 
the  ff round  of  such  hope  :  viz.,  con- 
fidence in  the  hving  God  ;  it  also 
includes  the  notion  oi  faithfulness. 

Persecutions  and  tribula- 
tions.— The  difference  between  the 
two  words  is,  that  while  "  tribula- 
tion "  is  quite  general,  and  implies 
no  personal  enmities,  "persecution" 
means  that  a  certain  set  of  persons 
were  organising  active  measures  for 
the  annoyance  of  the  Church.  Such 
persecution  the j' were  still  "endur- 
ing "  when  the  Letter  was  written. 

(5)  Which  is  .  .  . — In  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  original  these  con- 
necting words  are  omitted,  and  the 
clause  added  in  a  kind  of  apposition 
to  the  words  "  in  all  your  persecu- 
tions ; "  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
when  we  in  English  put  a  dash  : 
"  which  ye  endure — a  manifest 
token,"  &c.  The  indication  of  God's 
righteous  judgment  consisted  not 
so  much  in  the  vitaUty  and  growth 
of  the  Thessalonians'  faith  and  love 
as  in  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
persecuted ;  such  persecution  was 
an  actual  indication  how  the  fair 
judgment  of  God  would  go  in  the 
last  day.  No  undue  stress  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  epithet  "  righteous," 
as  if  it  were  "  a  token  of  the  right- 
eousness o/ God's  judgment;"  the 
point  is  only  to  indicate  already 
what  a  fair  judge  was  likely  to 
decide. 
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Persecution. 


judgment  of  God,  that  ye 
Chap.  i.  5— TO.  may  be  coun- 
me"rto''Sel;*ed™thyof 
up   under  per-  the    kingdom 

secution  by  the  £  pi  a  f„„ 
thought  of  com-  ^'^  '^^'^i)  10^ 
ing  retribution,      which  ye  also 

suffer :  ^®^  seeing    it    is    a 


righteous  thing  with  God 
to  recompense  tribulation 
to  them  that  trouble  you; 
^''^  and  to  you  who  are 
troubled  rest  with  us,  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with 


That  ye  may  be  counted 
■worthy. — This  expresses  the  re- 
sult, not  of  the  future  judgment  of 
God,  but  of  the  patient  sufferings 
which  reveal  what  that  judgment 
will  be.  The  "  counting  worthy  ' ' 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  the  "  declaring 
worthy  ")  is,  in  fact,  the  "  judg- 
ment" or  sentence  itself.  "You 
suffer  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
can  forecast  the  fair  verdict  of  God  : 
viz.,  so  as  to  be  then  declared  (the 
Greek  tense  points  to  a  distinct 
moment  of  forming  the  estimate) 
fit  to  receive  God's  kingdom."  The 
word  "counted  worthy"  has  in 
this  place  nothing  to  do  with  the 
theological  question  of  merit. 

The    kingdom     of    God 

Which  had  formed  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  first  preachiug  at 
Thessalonica.  (See  Introduction  to 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.) 
Are  the  Thessalonian  Christians, 
then,  not  yet  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  Yes ;  but  only  as  its  sub- 
jects :  hereafter  they  are  to  be 
counted  worthy  not  of  admission 
into  it,  but  of  it  itself — i.e.,  to  inherit 
it,  to  become  kings  of  it.  (Comp. 
the  parallel  argument  in  2  Tim.  ii. 
12.) 

For  which  ye  also  suffer 

St.  Paul  is  very  fond  of  this  "  also  " 
in  relative  clauses  ;  it  tightens  the 
coupling  between  the  relative  and 
antecedent  clauses,  and  so  brings 
out  more  clearly  the  vital  connec- 


tion between  suffering  and  reign- 
ing. They  suffer  "  for  the  king- 
dom," not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
winning  it,  but  on  its  behalf,  in 
defence  of  it,  in  consequence  of 
being  its  citizens,  to  extend  its 
domioion. 

(6)  Seeing  it  is. — Literally,  if 
so  be  it  is  fair  :  a  form  very  com- 
mon in  St.  Paul,  when  he  wishes 
to  argue  from  some  fact  which  he 
knows  his  readers  will  recognise 
{e.g.,  Eom.  viii.  9).  "Your  per- 
secution is  a  clear  iadication  what 
God's  fair  verdict  will  be — that  He 
will  pronounce  you  fit — unless  in- 
deed you  deny  (as  you  will  not) 
that  it  is  fair  to  recompense  the 
persecutors  with  tribulation  and  the 
persecuted  with  rest. "  The  context 
shows  that  St.  Paul  does  not  mean 
that  all  suffering  deserves  a  requital 
with  bliss,  but  he  does  put  it  as  a 
matter  of  common  fairness  that 
when  men  have  suffered  for  the 
kingdom's  sake  God  should  so  re- 
ward them  hereafter. 

"With  God.— Such  a  system  of 
requital  commends  itself  as  fair  to 
men :  is  it  likely  to  seem  less  fair 
in  the  eyes  of  God  ?  Holy  Scrip- 
ture always  sets  forth  the  power  of 
the  human  conscience  to  recognise 
God's  principles  of  action;  what- 
ever is  righteous  for  men  is  so  for 
God,  and  vice  versd. 

(<■)  Rest  with  us. — Why  "with 
us  "  ?     It  shows  sympathy  in  their 
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Vengeance  at 


his    mighty   angels,^    (®^  in 
flaming    fire   taking^  ven- 


1  Gr.  the 

angels 
of  his 
power. 

2  Or, 
ylelditig. 


geance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  that  obey  not 


present  trials,  for  it  implies  that 
the  writers  themselves  had  earned 
or  were  earning  (see  Acts  xviii.  12) 
that  rest  by  the  like  trials.  The 
word  "rest"  (or  relaxation)  is  the 
opposite  of  the  "  strain  "  at  which 
the  persecution  kept  them.  Such 
"  rest "  is  not  to  he  expected  in.  its 
fulness  till  the  judgment  day. 

From  heaven. — St.  Paul  seems 
to  delight  in  calling  attention  to 
the  quarter  from  which  "  the  Lord 
Jesus  "  (the  human  name,  to  show 
His  symjjathy  with  trouble)  will 
appear.  (See  1  Thess.  i.  10 ;  iv. 
16.) 

With  his  mighty  angels. — 
Literally,  tvith  the  angels  of  Sis 
power — i.e.,  the  angels  to  whom  His 
power  is  intrusted  and  by  whom  it 
is  administered.  The  angels  do 
not  attend  merely  for  pomp,  but 
to  execute  God's  purposes.  (See 
Matt.  xiii.  41,  49  ;  xxiv.  31.) 

(^)  In  flaming  fire.  —  Most 
critics  agree  to  change  the  punctua- 
tion here,  by  omitting  the  comma 
after  "  angels "  and  inserting  it 
after  "fire."  The  flaming  fire  here 
is  not  the  instrument  of  the  ven- 
geance— i.e.,  hell-fire — but  the  com- 
mon pictorial  attribute  of  the  Divine 
Presence  (Ex.  iii.  2  ;  xix.  18  ;  Dan. 
vii.  9). 

Taking  vengeance. — The  ex- 
pression in  the  original  is  one  which 
is  said  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
Greek  Hterature,  save  in  Ezek.  xxv. 
14  (though  in  Hebrew  there  is  an 
almost  exact  equivalent  in  Num. 
xxxi.  3),  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  the  correct  meaning.  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  "  taking 
vengeance  "  in  the  sense  of  "  taking 


His  revenge,"  as  though  our  Lord 
had  conceived  a  personal  grudge 
and  were  wreaking  it.  What  it 
does  mean  would  seem  to  be  "  as- 
signing retribution :  "  appointing, 
that  is,  to  each  man  what  satisfac- 
tion of  justice  he  must  make.  The 
very  word  for  "  vengeance  "  can 
only  mean  vengeance  exacted  on 
some  one  else's  behaK.  (Comp.  1 
Thess.  iv.  6,  and  Ps.  Ixxix.  10.) 

On  them  that  kno-w  not 
Q-od. — According  to  the  Greek, 
the  word  "  them "  should  be  re- 
peated also  in  the  next  clause.  The 
effect  will  then  be  to  mark  off  the 
culprits  into  two  classes:  "them 
that  know  not,"  and  "  them  that 
obey  not."  A  comparison  of  Eph. 
iv.  17,  18,  1  Thess.  iv.  5,  shows 
that  by  the  first  class  are  meant 
Gentiles ;  a  comparison  of  Rom.  x. 
16,  21  (and  many  other  passages) 
will  show  disobedience  to  he  the 
characteristic  of  the  Jews.  The 
Greek  negative  particle  here  is  one 
that  shows  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  one  set  and  the  disobedience  of 
the  other  were  just  the  points  for 
which  they  were  to  be  punished: 
therefore,  of  course,  only  those 
Gentiles  whose  ignorance  was 
voluntary,  who  chose  (Pom.  i.  28) 
to  be  Gentiles  when  they  might 
have  been  joined  to  the  true  God, 
are  objects  of  wrath.  Here,  as  the 
context  shows,  St.  Paul  is  thinking 
chiefly  of  those  Gentiles  and  Jews 
who  actually  persecuted  the  truth. 

Obey  not  the  gospel. — A 
noteworthy  phrase ;  see  the  refer- 
ence. The  gospel,  the  "  glad  tid- 
ings," contains  not  only  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  but  also  a  call  to  obey 
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aring. 


the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;"  ^^^  who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlast- 
ing destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Loi'd,''  and 
from    the    glory     of     his 


o  Acts  6. 
7;  Rora, 
10. 16. 


6  Luke 

13.  28. 


power ;  ^^"^  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his 
saints,  and  to  be  admired 
in  all  them  that  believe 
(because  our  testimony 
among  you  was   believed) 


a  law  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
facts.  Even  the  acceptance  of 
evangelical  promises  requires  a  sub- 
mission. (Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  47  ; 
Acts  xi.  18 ;  Rev.  xxii.  3.)  It  is 
here  caUed  specially  the  gospel  "  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  because  the 
sin  of  the  Jews  (who  constitute 
this  class  of  sinners)  consisted  pre- 
cisely in  the  wilfiil  rejection  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

l9)  Punished  with  everlast- 
ing destruction  specifies  the 
"  vengeance  "  to  be  taken.  But  the 
word  "  destruction  "  does  not  stand 
absolutely  and  alone  as  a  synonym 
for  "  annihilation."  This  passage, 
in  itself,  gives  us  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  lost  will  be  "  de- 
stroyed" in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  to  be  "  de- 
stroyed from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His 
power  " — i.e.,  cut  off  from  it  for 
ever.  The  "presence" — or,  more 
literally  here,  "  the  face — of  the 
Lord,"  as  well  as  "  the  glory  of  His 
power,"  is  a  metaphor  from  the 
courts  of  Oriental  kings,  where 
only  honoured  courtiers  are  ad- 
mitted to  spend  their  time  in  the 
immediate  and  familiar  presence  of 
the  sovereign.  Familiar  contact 
with  Christ  hereafter,  which  will 
bo  accorded  to  all  the  saved,  was 
God's  ideal  intention  for  the  lost  as 
well,  therefore  it  is  a  positive  "  de- 
struction "  to  be  banished  frora  it. 
But  to  the  Jews,  who  looked  for  a 
Messiah  who    should    keep    regal 


state,  the  punishment  was  pecu- 
liarly appropriate.  The  word  is 
used  besides  in  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Thes». 
V.  3 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  As  for  the 
word  rendered  "  everlasting  "  (or 
eternal,  for  it  is  the  same  which  is 
used,  e.g.,  Heb.  vi.  2),  it  would 
certainly  convey  to  St.  Paul's 
readers  the  notion  of  incessant  dura- 
tion  in  time  ;  it  is,  of  course,  only 
an  adaptation  to  human  language 
to  speak  of  time  at  all  in  such  a 
case,  as  we  cannot  tell  what  may 
take  the  place  of  time  in  the  next 
dispensation ;  however,  so  far  as  the 
actual  words  go,  there  is  nothing 
in  these  passages  (Matt,  xviii.  8; 
XXV.  41,  46  ;  Mark  iii.  29  ;  Heb. 
vi.  2 ;  jude,  verse  7)  to  suggest 
any  futui'e  alteration  in  the  state 
of  the  lost.  In  this,  as  in  some 
other  doctrines,  there  seem  to  be 
two  distinct  set  of  passages,  the 
logical  reconciliation  of  which  in 
our  present  state  seems  almost  im- 
possible. 

(10)  When  he  shall  come. — 
Not  simply  a  repetition  of  the  tem- 
poral date  which  was  mentioned  in 
verse  7 — "  when  the  Lord,"  &c. — 
but  an  introduction  of  the  contrast 
which  will  be  presented  "  in  that 
day  "  by  the  spectacle  of  the  glory 
of  the  saints.  Thus  the  penalty  of 
verse  9  is  made  to  appear  greater, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  readers' 
minds  are  turned  back  to  a  more 
wholesome  subject  for  meditation. 

To  be  glorified  in  his 
saints. — This  is  n-'it  exactly  the 
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that  they 


in   that   day.      '"^  Where- 
fore also  we  pray  always 


1  Or. 

Doncft- 
eufe. 


for  you,  that  our  God  would 
count^  you  worthy  of  this 


purpose,  but  the  effect  of  His  coming. 
A  comparison  of  John  xiii.  31,  32; 
xiv.  13;  xvii.  10;  2  Thess.  i.  12; 
shows  that  the  saints  are  the  objects 
on  which  and  by  which  the  glorious 
perfection  of  Christ  is  exhibited : 
to  see  what  the  saints  will  be 
exalted  to  "  in  that  day  "  will  make 
all  observers  acknowledge,  not  the 
holiness  or  greatness  of  the  men, 
but  the  divine  power  of  Him  who 
was  able  so  to  exalt  them.  As  the 
persecutors  were  divided  into  two 
classes  to  be  punished,  so  the  saved 
are  described  under  two  aspects : 
in  contrast  with  "  them  that  know 
not  God"  they  are  "saints,"  i.e., 
fully  consecrated  to  God ;  in  con- 
trast with  "  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel "  they  are  "  they  that  be- 
lieved "  (for  the  past  tense  is  the 
better  reading),  i.e.,  accepted  the 
gospel.  As  the  profane  Gentiles, 
looking  on  the  saints,  recognise  the 
"  glory "  of  the  God  whom  they 
knew  not,  so  the  disobedient  Jews, 
seeing  the  faithful,  are  aptly  filled 
with  "wonder"  (Acts  xiii.  41), 
before  they  perish,  at  the  glory  to 
be  attained  by  obedience  to  the  law 
of  suffering. 

Because  our  testimony. — 
Introduced  to  show  why  the  writers 
had  said  specially  "in  all  them  that 
believed "  (the  past  tense  is  em- 
ployed because  it  looks  back  from  the 
Judgment  Day  to  the  moment  when 
the  gospel  was  offered  and  the 
divergence  between  believers  and 
unbelievers  began) ;  the  reason 
was,  because  among  "  all  them  that 
believed  "  the  Thessalonians  would 
be  found  included. 

In  that  day. — Added  at  the 
end  to  malc^  the  readers  look  once 


more  (as  it  were)  upon  the  wonder- 
ful sight  on  which  the  writer's 
prophetic  eyes  were  raptly  fixed. 

C'l)  Wherefore.  —  Literally, 
whereunto — i.e.,  to  their  being  found 
among  the  blessed.  The  "also" 
serves  to  emphasise  the  "  pray  :  " 
we  do  not  content  ourselves  with 
merely  hoping,  but  we  direct  actual 
prayer  to  that  end.  The  word 
"whereunto"  seems  grammatically 
to  depend  upon  the  word  "  calling" 
— "  of  the  caUing  whereunto,  we 
pray  also  for  you  always,  that  our 
God  would  count  you  worthy." 

Count  you  -nrorthy  of  this 
calling. — The  word  "this  "  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  left  out ; 
the  "  calling  "  of  which  St.  Paul  is 
thinking  is  the  caUing  "in  that 
day,"  such  as  is  expressed  in  Matt. 
XXV.  34,  and  the  act  is  the  same  as 
that  of  verse  5.  But  had  they  not 
been  caUed  to  glory  aheady  ?  Yes 
(I  Thess.  iv.  7),  and  had  obeyed 
the  call ;  and  God  was  still  calling 
them  hourly  (see  Notes  on  1  Thess. 
ii.  12 ;  V.  24) ;  but  that  was  no 
seciirity  that  they  would  remain 
worthy  of  that  last  decisive  call. 
"  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen." 
In  the  original  there  is  some 
emphasis  laid  on  the  pronoun: 
"  count  you.''' 

Fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  goodness. — Rather, /«/^7 
every  purpose  of  goodness ;  or, 
"  everything  which  beneficence 
deems  good."  Most  modern  com- 
mentators take  the  "  goodness  "  to 
be  the  goodness  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians themselves,  thus  making 
the  clause  logically  antecedent  to 
the  foregoing  :  "  May  count  you 
worthy   of   His  calliug,   and   (for 
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calling,  and  fulfil  all  the 
Chap.  i.  11,  12.  good  pleasure 

Prayer,  ser\ing  of  his  good- 
to  introduce  tlie  ?    ,  i 

rracticai  por-  ness,  and  the 
tion.  ^ork  of  faith 

with  power:  ^^-'  that  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  glorified  in 


you,  and  ye  in  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  of  our 
God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

CHAPTER  II.— fi>Now 
we  beseech  you,  brethren, 
by  the  coming  of  our  Lord 


that  purpose)  fulfil  every  good 
moral  aspiration  you  may  enter- 
tain." But  this  seems  unnecessary. 
The  "beneficence"  is  used  abso- 
lutely, in  almost  a  personified 
sense :  it  is,  of  course,  in  reality, 
God's  beneficence,  but  is  spoken  of 
as  beneficence  in  the  abstract.  Thus 
the  clause  preserves  its  natural 
place  as  an  explanation  of  the 
preceding  :  "  May  finally  call  you, 
and  there  accomplish  upon  your 
persons  all  that  beneficence  can 
devise." 

And  the  virork  of  faith  -with 
po^wer. — This  work,  too,  is  God's 
work,  not  the  work  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  Uke  phrase  in  Cowper's 
well-known  hymn — 

"  Thou  shalt  see  My  glory  soon. 
When  tlie  work  of  grace  is  done." 

It  means,  not  "  perfect  your  faith- 
ful activity,"  as  in  1  Thess.  i.  3, 
but  "  bring  to  its  mighty  consum- 
mation the  work  that  faith  was  able 
to  effect  in  you."  Faith,  therefore, 
is  here  opposed  as  much  to  sight  as 
to  unbelief.  The  "  beneficence  " 
and  the  "power"  thus  exerted 
upon  (rather  than  through)  the 
Thessalonians,  produces  upon  all 
spectators  of  the  judgment,  both 
angels  and  men,  the  efi;'ect  de- 
scribed in  the  next  verse. 
(12)  That    the    name  .  .  .  .— 


This  verse  gathers  up  what  has 
been  said  in  verses  8 — 10.  Seeing 
the  favours  bestowed  upon  the 
Christians  in  the  last  day,  all  the 
lost  as  well  as  the  saved  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  glory 
(i.e.,  the  divine  perfection)  of  the 
Jesus  whose  Christship  had  been 
rejected,  and  the  glory  {i.e.,  the 
true  dignity)  of  the  Christians  who 
had  been  despised  for  their  alle- 
giance to  Him.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  Christians  must  share  Christ's 
"  glory "  (i.e.,  full  recognition ; 
(comp.  Note  on  1  Thess.  ii.  6)  in 
that  day,  for  when  the  lost  recognise 
what  He  is,  it  is  ipso  facto  a  re- 
cognition that  they  were  right  and 
wise  to  follow  Him.  The  words 
"  according  to  the  grace  "  belong 
only  to  "  and  ye  in  Him :  "  it  is  the 
gracious  will  (for  "  grace "  here 
has  hardly  its  strict  theological 
sense)  of  God,  in  which  Christ  con- 
curs, that  we  should  be  thus  "  glori- 
fied -in  Him." 

IL 

The  first  chapter  had  encouraged 
the  Thessalonians  imder  persecution 
by  the  thought  of  the  realiti/  of  the 
Advent.  The  author  has  not  in 
the  least  changed  his  opinion  about 
the  Advent  since  writing  the  First 
Epistle.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  most 
practical  comfort :  "a  very  present 
help."     But  now,  in  clear  tones,  he 
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concerning 


Jesus    Christ,  and  hy  our 
Chap.  if.  1,  2.  gathering   to- 

Caution  against  „p+t,p^       ^^Ti^n 

forged     conimu-  getuer       UntO 

nications  teach-  him,"     '^^  that 

Ing  the  nearness  ■,                  , 

Of  the  Advent,     ye     be     not 


olThess. 
4.  17; 
Matt. 
24.  31. 


soon  shaken  in  mind,  or 
be  troubled,  neither  by 
spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor 
by  letter  as  from  us,  as 
that     the    day    of    Christ 


warns  the  Thessalonians  against 
supposing  tliat  the  "  end  "  was  "by- 
and-by"  (Luke  xxi.  9).  He  had,  in 
fact,  taught  them  so  from  the  outset, 
and  had  even  then  pointed  out  to 
them  a  sign,  unaccomplished  as  yet, 
which  they  must  see  accomplished 
before  the  Advent  should  come. 

W  Brethren.— The  Apostles 
have  won  a  hearing  for  the  true 
Advent  doctrine  by  their  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  it  in  the  former 
chapter ;  now  they  soften  their 
correction  of  the  false  doctrine  by 
using  tender  names. 

By  the  coming. —  Literally, 
for  the  sake  of  the  coming,  just  as  in 
Enghsh  we  adjure  persons  to  do  a 
thing  "  for  God's  sake."  It  is  a 
stronger  form  of  adjuration  than 
the  simple  "  by,"  inasmuch  as  it 
implies  that  the  thing  rr  person  ad- 

i'ured  by  will  suffer  ' .  the  action  be 
eft  unperformed.  The  Coming  of 
Christ,  and  the  meeting  with  the 
beloved  dead,  would  not  be  so  bright, 
so  perfect,  perhaps  so  soon,  if  the 
Thessalonians  allowed  themselves  to 
be  misled  with  regard  to  it. 

Our  gathering  together. — 
The  peculiar  Greek  word  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  Heb.  x.  25  of  the 
assembling  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  nowhere  else,  so  that  some  have 
interpreted  it  in  the  same  sense 
here.  In  verb  form  it  is  thus  used 
in  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  The  close  con- 
nection between  the  two  "  gather- 
ings together"  may  be  seen  in  1 
Cor.  xi.    26.      The   "  our "   means 


the  meeting  of  the  dead  and  the 
quick  together. 

(2)  ITot  soon  shaken.— The 
meaning  would  be  clearer  if  we  in- 
serted "so"  before  "soon,"'  for  it 
does  not  mean  vaguely  that  they 
were  for  the  future  not  to  be  hghtly 
shaken,  but  (as  in  Gal.  i.  6)  that 
they  had  already  been  shaken,  and 
that  in  an  unconscionably  short 
time  since  their  first  teaching  on 
the  subject. 

In  mind. — In  the  original  it  ia, 
from  yovr  mind ;  from  your  reason. 

Be  troubled.  — The  tense  of 
the  verb  "  be  troubled  "  differs  in 
the  Greek  from  that  of  "be  shaken"; 
for  the  "  driving  out  of  their  wits  " 
is  regarded  as  a  single  act ;  the 
"  agitation,"  or  being  troubled,  as  a 
chronic  condition,  into  which  there 
was  fear  of  their  falling.  This 
shaking  and  trouble  probably 
brought  about  the  disorders  spoken 
of  in  chap.  iii.  The  instruments 
by  which  men  had  partly  driven  the 
Thessalonians  out  of  their  wits 
already  were  three  : — (1)  "  Through 
spirit,"  i.e.,  by  pretended  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit's  power, 
whether  through  false  signs  or, 
more  probably,  through  "prophe- 
syings."  (See  1  Thess.  v.  20—22, 
where  the  fear  of  some  abuse  of 
prophec}^  is  clearly  marked  already.) 
(2)  "  Through  word,"  i.e.,  word  of 
mouth,  as  opposed  to  the  written 
letter  next  mentioned.  Most  mo- 
dern commentators  seem  rightly  to 
take  the  words  "  as  from  us,"  with 
this   clause,  as   well  as    with  the 
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Advent. 


is  at  hand.  '^'  Let  no 
man  deceive  you  by  any 
means  :  "■  for  that  day  shall 
not  come,  except  there 


6  1  Tim. 

4.  1. 


come  a  falling  away  first,* 
and  that  man  ^^ 

„      .       ,  Chap.    n.     3—5. 

Ot    Sm    be    re-    Tl.e     Antichrist 

vealed,   the  "^ustcome  first. 


next ;  some  persons  misrepresented 
what  they  had  heard  the  Apostles 
say  on  the  topic,  or  pretended  to 
have  been  entrusted  with  a  message 
from  them.  (3)  "  Through  letter ; " 
apparently  forged  letters,  purporting 
to  be  from  (or,  literally,  through) 
St.  Paul,  had  been  circulated.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  iii.  17.)  "Word" 
and  "  letter  "  occur  again  in  verse 
15  as  his  ordinary  means  of  teaching. 

As  that  the  day  of  Christ 
is  at  hand — i.e.,  "  to  the  effect 
that  it  is" — giving  the  contents  of 
the  pretended  revelation ;  for  "  as 
that "  follows  grammatically  upon 
"spirit,  word,  letter,"  not  upon 
"  shaken,  troubled."  The  word  for 
"is  at  hand"  implies  a  very  close 
proximity  indeed,  the  participle,  in 
fact  (like  our  word  "  instant"),  being 
used  for  "present,"  e.g.,  Gal.  i.  4. 
Probably  the  form  which  the  false 
doctrine  at  Thessalonica  was  be- 
ginning t')  take  was  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  had  already  set  in,  thus 
confusing  the  whole  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal, visible  Advent,  just  as,  at  a 
later  period,  Hymenseus  and  Phile- 
tus  confused  the  true  doctrine  of 
resurrection  by  affirming  that  it 
was  already  past  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  St. 
Paul  not  only  denies  vigorously 
that  the  day  is  come,  but  proceeds 
in  the  next  verse  to  show  that  the 
signs  of  its  approach  are  not  yet 
exhibited.  The  best  reading  gives 
"the  day  of  the  Lord,''^  not  "of 
Christ."  (See  Note  on  1  Thess. 
V.  2.) 

(3)  Let  no  man  ...  by  any 
means. —  "Whatever  device  they 


may  adopt— spirit,  letter,  or  what 
not — they  are  deceivers  or  deceived ; 
do  not  be  duped  by  them."  The 
form  of  warning  is  a  mark  of  St. 
Paul's  style.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  iii. 
18;  Eph.  V.  6.) 

For  .  .  .  except. —  The  words 
between  are  rightly  supplied  in 
our  version.  Probably,  St.  Paul's 
first  intention  was  to  turn  verse  5 
difiierently,  as,  for  instance  :  "  For, 
except  that  Man  of  Sin,  &c.,  ye  re- 
member that  I  told  you  the  day 
would  not  come."  The  length  of 
the  sentence  made  him  break  off 
(as  he  often  does)  without  regard 
for  grammatical  completeness. 

A  falling  away.  —  A  great 
change  in  the  purpose  of  the 
sentence  will  be  felt  directly  "  the  " 
is  substituted  for  "  a."  Only 
one  iasignificant  MS.  omits  the 
definite  article;  the  same  article 
in  our  version  is  vigorously  ren- 
dered "that  "  before  "  man  of  sin." 
In  both  cases  the  purpose  is  by  no 
means  to  utter  a  new,  strange  pro- 
phecy, or  to  add  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  readers,  but  to  remind  them 
of  careful  teaching  g^ven  during 
the  first  few  weeks  after  their  con- 
version. "  That  falling  away " 
must  undoubtedly  imply  that  the 
persons  so  apostatising  had  formerly 
held  (or,  perhaps,  still  professed  to 
hold)  the  Christian  faith :  men  can- 
not fall  from  groimd  which  they 
never  occupied.  This  vast  and 
dreadful  Apostasy  (see  Luke  xviii. 
8),  so  clearly  and  prominently 
taught  of  to  the  ancient  Church, 
and  so  mysterious  to  us,  is  further 
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son  of  perdition  ;  "  <^^^  who  |"  f-' 


opposeth  and  exalteth  him- 


self above  all  that  is  called 
God,*     or    that     is     wor- 


defined  by  the  following  words, 
as  the  Apocalypse  or  ]\Ianifcstation 
of  the  Man  of  iSin.  Of  this  revela- 
tion of  Antichrist  the  same  word 
(apocahjpsis)  is  used  which  is  often 
used  of  Christ,  as,  e.g.,  chap.  i.  7; 
Luke  xvii.  30 ;  and  thrice  in  St. 
Peter ;  so  that  we  may  expect  to 
recognise  him  when  he  comes  as 
clearly  as  we  shall  recognise  Christ. 
The  conception  of  the  Antichrist  is 
not  merely  that  of  an  opponent  of 
the  Christ,  hut  of  a  rival  Christ : 
there  is  a  hideous  paralleUsm  be- 
tween the  two. 

That  man  of  sin. — It  is  not 
absolutely  certain  from  the  Greek, 
but  the  context  makes  it  tolerably 
clear  that  the  "Man  of  Sin"  is 
the  head  and  centre  of  the  Apos- 
tasy itself,  and  does  not  form  a 
a  separate  movement  from  it.  The 
"  Man  of  Sin,"  then,  will  have  at 
one  time  formed  (or  wiU  still  pro- 
fess to  form)  part  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  Apostasy  wiU  cul- 
minate in  him.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  requirements  of  the  passage 
would  not  be  fulfilled  by  (wdth 
Hammond)  interpreting  the  Apos- 
tasy to  mean  the  early  Gnostic 
movement,  followed  up  by  the  inde- 
pendent appearance  of  Nero  as  the 
Man  of  Sin.  The  phrase,  "  the 
Man  of  Sin,"  might,  perhaps,  be 
only  a  poetical  personification  of  a 
movement,  or  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
of  a  succession  of  men  (as,  e.g.,  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  22  ;  Rev.  ii.  20 ;  xvii.  3)  ; 
but  the  analogy  of  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  Dan.  viii.  and  xi.  leads 
rather  to  the  supposition  that  St. 
Paul  looked  for  the  coming  of  some 
actual  individual  roan  who  should 
be  the  impersonation  of  the  move- 
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ment  of  Apostasy.  The  genitive 
(see  Note  on  1  Thess.  i.  3)  is  like  a 
forcible  epithet :  ",A  man  so  wicked 
that,  bad  as  other  men  are,  wicked- 
ness should  be  his  mark  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  from  all  others ; 
a  man  who  belongs  to  sin,  in  whom 
the  ideal  of  sin  has  become  realised 
and  incarnate."  What  kind  of  sin 
will  be  most  prominent  in  him  is 
not  expressed  in  the  word  itself ; 
but  the  context  points  clearly  to 
that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  crown- 
ing sin — spiritual  pride  and  rebel- 
hous  arrogancy  (Eph.  vi.  12). 

The  son  of  perdition. — The 
phrase  which  is  used,  in  John  xvii. 
12,  of  the  false  Apostle;  it  suits 
well  with  the  description  of  the 
]\Ian  of  Sin,  who,  like  Judas,  will 
have  "fallen  away"  from  high 
Christian  privileges :  according  to 
one  popular  interpretation,  like 
Judas,  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Apostolate  itself.  The  expression 
signifies  one  who  belongs  by  na- 
tural ties  to  perdition — who  from 
his  very  birth  chooses  evil,  and  in 
such  a  sense  may  be  said  to  be  born 
to  be  lost  (Matt.  xxvi.  24  ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
12).  Both  his  malignity  and  his 
doom  are  thus  implied  in  it. 

W  Who  opposeth  and  ex- 
alteth himself. — The  original 
continues  a  quasi-substantival  form : 
— "  the  opposer  and  exalter  of  him- 
self "  —  well-kno'WTi  descriptions 
(doubtless)  of  the  Antichrist; 
several  of  the  details  are  drawn 
directly  from  the  description  of  An- 
tiochus  in  Dan.  xi.  Being  merely 
descriptive  epithets,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  press  the  present  tense, 
and  say  that  the  Man  of  Sin  was 
already_thus  acting  at  the  time  St. 
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shipped ;    so    that    he   as  I  I  God  sitteth  in  the  temple 


Paul  wrote.  The  word  for  "the 
opposer,"or  "adversary,"  is  a  pretty 
close  rendering  of  the  name  "Sa- 
tan," and  passed,  in  Ecclesiastical 
Greek,  into  a  synonjmi  for  it.  The 
acts  here  attributed  to  the  Man  of 
Sin  are  peculiarly  Satanic.  (Comp. 
Isa.  xiv.  12—14  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  6.)  Of 
course,  however,  we  must  not  con- 
found Satan  himself  with  his 
human  minister. 

Above  all  that  is  called 
God. — The  translation  here  is  not 
quite  exact.  The  word  "  above  " 
in  the  original  is  compounded  with 
"  exalteth ;  "  it  should  he,  and 
super-exalteth,  or  exalteth  himself 
above  measure  (2  Cor.  xii.  7,  where 
the  same  compound  is  used)  against 
every  God  so  called.  Probably  the 
clause  "  against  every  God  "  is  to 
be  taken  only  with  "  super-exalt- 
eth ;  "  the  description  "who  op- 
poseth"  stands  absolutely:  it  is 
one  characteristic  of  the  Man  of 
Sin  to  be  always  in  opposition,  and 
to  have  concord  with  no  one. 
"  Every  God  so  called "  includes 
the  false  gods  ivith  the  true  God 
(comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  5)  :  true  or  false, 
it  matters  not  to  jealous  Antichrist, 
who  would  have  nothing  worshipped 
but  himself.  This  explains  the 
addition  of  the  little  clause,  "or 
that  is  worshipped."  Many  things 
received  religious  homage  from 
men  without  being  called  gods ; 
and  the  original  word  {sebasfna) 
may  perhaps  be  designed  to  hint  at 
one  such  worship,  viz.,  the  worship 
of  the  Augustus  {Sebasfos).  It 
would  he  far-fetched,  however,  to 
see  in  this  a  direct  prophecy  of 
conflict  between  Antichrist  and  the 
Civil  Power ;  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  even  the  word  "  gods" 


is  sometimes  used  of  secular  rulers 
[e.g.,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1 — 6  ;  John  x.  34), 
in  which  sense  some  take  it  here. 

So  that  he  as  God. — The 
words  "  as  God "  are  not  part  of 
the  original  text,  and  should  he 
struck  out.  In  several  other  points, 
however,  our  version  does  not  bring 
out  the  profanity  of  the  act  as 
clearly  as  the  Greek.  Literally  it 
would  be,  "so  as  to  seat  himself  in. 
the  shrine  of  God,  showing  himself 
off  that  he  is  God."  The  "  him- 
self" brings  out  the  spontaneous 
arrogancy  of  the  deed ;  the  Man  of 
Sin  does  not  merely  yield  to  servile 
flatterers.  The  "  sitting  "  is  not  in 
the  tense  of  habitual  custom,  but 
indicates  one  expressive  act  of 
taking  possession.  The  "in"  (li- 
terally, into)  brings  out  the  idea  of 
actual  intrusion  ;  while  the  word 
for  "temple"  is  not  the  general 
name  for  the  whole  group  of 
buildings  with  their  courts,  but  the 
sacred  house  itself  :  it  is  the  word 
which  would  describe  the  Holy  and 
Holy  of  Holies  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  35  ; 
xxvii.  5,  51 ;  Acts  xvii.  4)  of  the 
Jewish  temple  ;  and  probably  it  is 
the  Mercy  Seat  that  supplies  the 
image  to  St.  Paul's  mind  (Ps.  xcix. 

The  temple  of  God. — Though 
the  image  is  drawn  from  the  Jewish 
temple,  we  may  say  with  some 
confldence  that  St.  Paul  did  not 
expect  the  Antichrist  as  a  prose 
fact  to  take  his  seat  in  that  edifice. 
Neither  is  the  metaphor  to  be 
pressed  into  a  mere  synonym  of 
"the  Church"  (1  Cor.  iii.  17).  The 
words,  so  far,  need  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  Man  of  Sin  will 
make  special  claims  upon  the  Chris- 
tian community  as  such.     Eather, 
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of    God,    shewing   himself 
that   he   is  God."     (« Re- 


a  Rev. 
18.4. 


member  ye  not,  that,  when 
I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told 


the  whole  phrase,  "taking  his 
Beat  in  the  temple  of  God,"  is  a 
poetical  or  prophetical  description 
of  usurping  divine  prerogatives 
generally:  not  the  prerogatives 
of  the  true  God  alone,  but  whatever 
prerogative  have  been  offered  to 
anything  "  called  God."  Though 
the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled 
without  any  symbolical  act  [e.g.,  of 
assuming  any  material  throne),  yet 
the  spontaneousness  ("  himself  ") 
and  the  opennesa  ("  showing  him- 
seK ")  seem  so  essentially  parts  of 
the  prophecy  as  of  necessity  to 
imply  that  the  Man  of  Sin  will 
make  formal  claim  to  occupy  that 
central  seat  in  men's  minds  and 
aspirations  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  due  to  God  alone.  The 
formal  making  of  this  claim  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  apocalypse 
of  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  act  by  which 
he  is  manifested  or  revealed. 

SheAWing  himself. — Or,  thus 
showing  himself  off.  It  does  not 
mean  that  he  makes  any  attempt  to 
prove  that  he  is  God ;  the  word 
only  carries  on  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  Man  of  Sin  en- 
throning himself  upon  the  Mercy 
Seat,  and  by  that  act  of  session 
parading  his  pretended  divinity. 
As  has  been  said,  the  performance 
of  a  typical  act  is  not  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy  (as,  e.g.,  Zech.  ix.  9 
might  have  been  truly  accomplished 
without  the  literal  riding  of  Blatt. 
xxi.  7),  though  there  are  few  great 
movements  which  do  not  express 
themselves  in  outward  typical  acts; 
but  these  words  show  that  (unless 
St.  Paxil  was  mistaken)  an  explicit 
claim  will  be  made  for  submission, 


like  that  of  creature  to  Creator. 
Even  if  "the  Man  of  Sin"  only 
signifies  a  tendency,  not  a  person, 
yet  this  "  exhibition  of  himself  as 
God  "  would  hardly  be  satisfied  by 
a  social  concession,  however  wide- 
spread, to  a  general  spirit  of  (say) 
fleshly  luxury  or  atheistic  intel- 
lectualism,  without  the  claims  of 
these  ideals  being  eo  noynine  put 
forward  and  consciously  admitted. 
But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any- 
thing avowedly  atheistic  would  be 
spoken  of  as  explicitly  claiming  or 
receiving  divine  honours.  It  seems, 
therefore,  most  probable  that  the 
great  Apostasy  will  not  become 
avowedly  atheistic,  but  will  be  an 
apostasy  (so  to  speak)  within  the 
Church,  and  that  the  Man  of  Sin, 
who  heads  that  Apostasy,  will 
make  especial  claim  upon  the 
Christian  Church  to  accord  con- 
sciously the  very  honours  which 
she  pays  to  the  living  God. 

(5)  Remember  ye  not. — A 
rebuke  of  the  same  character  as 
Rom.  vi.  3;  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  and,  like 
those,  levelled  at  ignorance  of  what 
in  apostolic  days  were  thought  the 
six  fundamental  points  of  Christian 
teaching  (Heb.  v.  12;  vi.  1,  2). 
The  doctrine  of  Antichrist  would 
naturally  form  part  of  the  course 
on  resurrection  and  judgment. 
This  explains  how  the  doctrine  was 
enforced  (1)  so  early  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Christian  chui-ches : 
"  while  I  was  yet  with  you "  (see 
Introduction  to  the  First  Epistle  to 
Thessalonians)  ;  and  (2)  so  emphati- 
cally and  repeatedlj' :  "  my  habit 
was  to  tell  you  these  things  " — foi' 
the  word  translated  "told"  is  in 
the  imperfect  tense,  which  means 
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Revealed. 


you  these  things  ?  '®^  And 
now  ye  know  what  with- 
holdeth^  that  he  might  be 
revealed  in  his  time.  ^"  For 
the   mystery    of    iniquity 


1  Or, 

holdeth. 


doth  already  work :  only  he 
who  now  let-  chap.   ii.  e,  7. 

teth    vnll    let,    Before    Anti- 

,•1      1  -i        Christ  comes,  the 

until     he      be   Boman     empire 

taken  out   of  must  go. 


more  than  a  single  action.  Notice 
that  in  St.  Paul's  eager  personal 
recollection  of  thus  teaching,  he  for 
once  (and  nowhere  else)  forgets 
SUas  and  Timothy  :  not  "  we,"  but 
"  I."  Imagine  a  forger  who  should 
forge  with  such  subtlety !  Mark 
also  how  erroneous  is  the  opinion 
that  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  recedes 
from  his  former  teaching  about  the 
Advent  and  its  date. 

C*)  And  now  ye  know. — Not 
•'  now,  because  of  what  I  have 
just  said,"  for  nothing  has  yet 
been  said  in  the  Letter  from  which 
the  Thessalonians  could  gather 
what  withheld  the  premature  mani- 
festation of  the  Man  of  Sia.  The 
word  "now"  is  not  used  exactly 
in  a  temporal  sense,  but  as  intro- 
duciag  another  item.  "You  re- 
member about  Antichrist  and  his 
characteristics :  very  good ;  and 
now,  what  keeps  Antichrist  back? 
You  know  that  too."  Knowing 
not  only  that  Antichrist's  apo- 
calypse must  precede  Christ's,  but 
also  that  Antichrist  could  not  re- 
veal himself  yet,  because  the  way 
was  blocked  by  something  stiU  (as 
they  saw)  unremoved,  the  Thessa- 
lonians were  absurd  in  acting  as  if 
the  day  of  the  Lord  was  come. 

What  withholdeth Rather, 

that  which  withholdeth  :  they  did 
not  merely  know  it  as  a  dogma,  but 
as  a  fanuliar  object.  "  You  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  thing 
which  acts  as  a  check  upon  the 
Man  of  Sin."  Unlike  the  Man  of 
Sin  himself,  who  was  a  dim  figure 
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in  the  mysterious  future,  the 
Obstacle  was  present  and  tangible. 
They  may  have  forgotten  what  the 
thing  is,  but  St.  Paul  stirs  their 
memory  by  telling  them  that  they 
well  know  the  thing  itself.  It 
must  needs  be  a  marked  and  mighty 
power  which  can  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  Antichrist. 
At  the  same  time,  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine is  that  this  marked  power  is 
destined  by-and-by  to  be  removed 
(verse  7).  Possibly,  then,  St.  Paul 
may  shrink  from  naming  it  in 
writing,  not  only  because  he  wishes 
to  exercise  the  Thessalonians' 
memories,  but  also  for  fear  the 
power  should  discover  and  dis- 
approve of  his  prophecies.  For 
the  question  what  the  withholding 
power  is,  see  the  Excursus  on  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Prophecy. 

That  he  might  ...  in  his 
time. — Or,  with  a  view  to  his  being 
revealed  at  his  proper  moment.  Not 
that  the  withholding  power  is  con- 
scious of  such  desire,  but  God's 
desig-n  is  to  use  that  power  for  the 
purpose. 

P)  For Logically,  the  "for" 

belongs  to  the  clause  "he  that 
letteth ;  "  thus  :  "  For,  although 
the  mystery  is  already  at  work,  the 
wicked  one  will  not  be  revealed 
until  he  that  now  withholds  shall 
disappear." 

The  mystery  of  iniquity 
doth  already  w^ork.  —  Both 
"  mystery  "  and  "  iniquity  "  have 
the  article  in  the  Greek,  perhaps 
(as  in  verse  3)  because  the  phrase 
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of  the 


the    way.       ^^^  And    then, 
shall  that  Wicked   be  re- 


vealed,   whom    the    Lord 
shall    consume    with    the 


was  well  known  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  Laiclessness  is  a  more  literal 
rendering  than  "  iniquity  ;  "  the 
same  word  in  1  John  iii.  4  is 
rendered  "  the  transgression  of  the 
law."  The  word  "mystery"  in 
Greek  does  not  necessarily  involve 
any  notion  of  mysteriousness  in 
our  modem  sense.  It  means  a 
secret  (which  may  be,  in  its  own 
nature,  quite  simple)  known  to  the 
initiated,  hut  incapable  of  being 
known  until  it  is  divulged.  Here 
the  whole  emphasis  is  thrown,  by  a 
very  peculiar  order  of  the  Greek 
words,  upon  the  word  "mystery." 
It  may  be  paraphrased  thus : — 
"  For  as  a  secret,  into  which  the 
world  is  not  yet  initiated,  that  law- 
lessness is  already  at  work."  Thus 
the  word  "  mystery "  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  word  "  re- 
vealed "  in  verses  6,  8  :  the  time 
for  publishing,  openly  avowing,  the 
secret  is  not  yet  come.  To  whom, 
then,  is  the  mystery  of  that  law- 
lessness not  known  P  Not  to  all 
those  who  are  contributing  to 
its  ultimate  manifestation,  for 
most  of  them  are  deceived  by 
it  (verse  10),  and,  while  sharers 
in  the  Apostasy,  still  believe  them- 
selves members  of  the  Church. 
The  mystery  is  known  to  God,  and 
(1)  to  enlightened  Christians  like 
St.  Paul ;  (2)  to  Satan  and  a  few 
Satanic  men  who  avow  to  them- 
selves their  real  object  in  joining 
the  movement.  Though  the  mys- 
tery is  said  to  work  (the  verb  ex- 
presses an  inward  activity,  e.g.,  1 
Thess.  ii.  13,  Rom.  vii.  5,  Hke  that 
of  leaven  on  the  lump) ,  it  is  not  a 
personal  thing,  not  (like  "  Man  of 
Sin,"  "that  which  withholdeth ") 


a  covert  description  of  any  person 
or  set  of  persons ;  it  is  solely  the 
unavowed  design  which  is  gradually 
gaining  influence  over  men's  hearts: 
it  is  the  same  movement  as  the 
"  falling  away "  of  verse  3.  In 
several  places  {e.g.,  2  Pet.  ii.  1  et 
seq. ;  Jude,  verse  18  et  seq.)  the 
coarser  side  of  the  "  falling  away  " 
is  spoken  of,  but  here  the  "  lawless- 
ness "  seems  not  so  much  to  mean 
ordinary  antinomianism  as  insubor- 
dination to  God— rebellion. 

Only  he  .  .  .  . — More  cor- 
rectly, Only  [it  cannot  be  revealed'] 
until  he  that  now  withholdeth  dis- 
appear from  the  midst.  The  English 
version  has  obscured  the  meaning 
by  putting  "  letteth,"  although  the 
word  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
verse  6— the  only  difference  being 
that  there  it  was  neuter :  "  the 
thing  which  withholdeth ;  "  while 
here  it  is  masculine  :  "  he."  Evi- 
dently to  St.  Paul's  mind  there  was 
a  great  obstructive  power,  which 
was  gathered  up  in,  and  wielded 
by,  the  person  so  described :  "he 
that  withholdeth."  How  this  po- 
tentate would  "  disappear  out  of 
our  midst"  St.  Paul  gives  no  hint; 
but  obviously  not  by  death :  for, 
unless  the  power  itself  was  to  dis- 
appear with  him,  his  successor 
would  equally  be  "he  that  now 
withholdeth."  We  may  therefore 
say  that  the  prophecy  would  be 
satisfied  if  "  he  that  withholdeth  ' 
proved  to  be  a  whole  succession  of 
persons ;  we  have  hardly  the  same 
right  to  say  so  of  the  "Lawless 
One." 

(8)  And  then. — Then  at  length, 
when  the  obstructor  is  gone,  two 
things  shall  happen :   (1)  the  Law- 
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Declared. 


spirit  of  his  mouth,  "^  and  <»J=*-ii-   brightness  of   his  coming 


shall     destroy     with     the 


(9) 


even  him,  whose  coming 


less  One  shall  be  revealed,  and  (2) 
then  the  Lord  will  come  and  de- 
stroy him.  The  pui-pose  with 
which  St.  Paul  began  this  chapter 
was  to  show  relatively  the  date  of 
our  Lord's  Advent ;  but  he  is  now 
so  engrossed  in  describing  the 
events  which  must  precede  it,  that 
when  he  does  mention  the  Advent 
again  he  does  so  in  a  parenthetical 
relative  clause. 

That  Wicked. — Or,  the  Lawless 
One.  The  English  version  has 
again  obscured  the  passage  by  not 
keeping  the  same  word  as  in  verse  7. 
The  general  tendency  to  "  lawless- 
ness" or  "rebeUion"  will  be 
brought  to  a  head  in  the  person  of 
"  the  Lawless  One  "or  "the  Rebel," 
just  as  the  "  obstruction "  is  im- 
personated in  "the  Obstructor." 
The  publication  of  the  "  secret  of 
rebeUiousness  "  will  be  effected  by 
the  manifesto  of  the  Eebel-in-chief . 
Of  course,  this  Eebel  is  the  same 
person  with  the  Man  of  Sin,  the 
change  of  title  being  due  to  the 
particularising  of  his  sin  by  the 
word  "lawlessness"  in  verse  7; 
the  specification  of  the  time  is  the 
only  additional  intelligence  ;  all  the 
emphasis  of  the  sentence,  therefore, 
rests  on  "And  then." 

The  Lord. — The  best  text  adds 
the  name  Jesus,  which  serves  more 
clearly  to  contrast  Him  with  His 
rival.  The  word  "  whom  "  might 
be  more  pointedly  paraphrased  by 
"and  him." 

"With  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth.  —  St.  Paul  is  quoting 
roughly  from  Isa.  xi.  4  (comp.  Job 
iv.  9  ;  Ps.  xviii.  15  ;  Wisd.  xi.  20  : 
"  might  have  fallen  down  with 
one  blast,    .    .    .    scattered  abroad 


through  the  breath  of  Thy 
power  ")  ;  and  therefore  we  are  to 
understand  it  to  signify  the  perfect 
ease  with  which  Christ  wiU.  destroy 
Antichrist.  Even  when  the  phrase 
is  used  of  speech  (as  it  may  perhaps 
be  here),  the  absence  of  labour  is 
the  point  to  be  noticed  {e.g.,  Ps. 
xxxiii.  6). 

With  the  brightness  of  his 
coming. — Rather, with  theappear- 
ing  of  His  presence.  Here,  again,  it 
is  the  mere  fact  of  the  true  Christ's 
showing  Himself,  which  will  reduce 
to  nothingness  (such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  for  "  destroy ") 
the  false  Christ.  When  they  shall 
stand  face  to  face  there  wiU  be  no 
possibility  of  delusion  any  more. 

(9)  Even  him,  \?7hose  com- 
ing.— The  "even  him"  does  not 
stand  in  the  Greek ;  and  "  whose  " 
might,  again,  be  rendered  by  for 
his  02vn,  or  perhaps  "though  his 
own."  The  purpose  of  the  verses 
following  is  not  merely  to  describe 
Antichrist  more  fully,  but  to  com- 
pare word  for  word  his  coming  with 
that  which  will  annihilate  him. 
Again  is  used  of  Antichrist  a  pecu- 
liar word  consecrated  to  the  Christ : 
"  coming  "  [litevaMy presence),  being 
the  word  used  in  verse  8,  as  well  as 
verse  1,  and  often.  In  spite  of  the 
sham  being  well  got  up,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  sham. 

Is  .  .  .  with  all  power. 
— "  Is :"  St.  Paul  sees  the  future 
as  present.  The  predicate  is  not 
"after  the  working,"  but  "in  all 
power,"  &c.  The  advent  of  Anti- 
christ will  be  in  (i.e.,  surrounded 
with,  accompanied  by)  all  kinds  of 
miracles,  "according  to  the  working 
of  Satan:  "  i.e.,  not  only  wrought 
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Work. 


is    after   the    working    of 
Satan      with 

Chap.    ii.   9—12.       n  j 

Terrors  of  the  all  power  and 
J"f'g'"ent  upon  gi^ns  and  ly- 
false  Chnstiaus.    .  °  ,     ■' 

mg    wonders, 

f  °^  and  with  all  deceivable- 


ness  of  unrighteousness  in 
them  that  perish  ;  because 
they  received  not  the  love 
of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  ^^^^  And 
for  this   cause    God    shall 


by  Satan,  but  up  to  the  full  capacity 
of  Satan  to  work  them.  The  word 
"  lying "  (literally,  of  falsehood) 
should  go  with  all  three  names, 
"  all  counterfeit  power  and  signs 
and  wonders."  The  three  words 
are  piled  up  to  heighten  the  terror 
of  the  description ;  if  you  press 
them  they  mean  that  there  will  he 
a  display  of  power,  to  attest  Anti- 
christ's doctrine  (signs),  and  to 
keep  men  spellbound  in  admira- 
tion of  him  (wonders).  Antichrist, 
like  Christ  (1  Tim.  vi.  15),  has  one 
to  support  him — Satan,  instead  of 
God  ;  he,  like  Christ  (Luke  xxi.  25), 
will  have  his  miracles — but  miracles 
of  trickery,  not  of  truth. 

(1")  And  with  all  deceivable- 
ness. — "  Deceivableness  "  does  not 
mean  "  readiness  to  be  deceived," 
but,  according  to  old  English 
usage,  has  an  active  meaning  ;  the 
words  include  and  expand  the  Hst 
just  given :  "in  all  sham  power 
and  signs  and  wonders,  and,  in 
fact,  in  every  iniquitous  fraud." 

In  them  that  perish. — Rather, 
for  them.  These  are  not  the  per- 
sons who  exercise  the  fraud,  but 
the  objects  of  it.  The  word  de- 
pendsnot  only  on  "  deceivableness," 
but  on  the  whole  sentence  :  "  his 
coming  (for  them)  is,"  &c.  St. 
Paul  adds  the  words  as  a  consola- 
tion to  "  them  that  are  saved  : "  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  seduce  the 
elect  (Mark  xiii.  22).  *'  They  that 
perish  "  (1  Cor.  i.  18  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  15  ; 
IV.  3  ;  comp.  also  Acts  ii.  47)  is  a 


phrase  which  contains  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, but  merely  describes  the 
class ;  the  men  who  let  themselves 
be  thus  duped  are,  as  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  in  course  of  perishing. 

Because. — Here  does  come  in 
the  question  of  God's  decree.  The 
phi-ase  rendered  "  because  "  means 
"  in  requital  of  the  fact  that," 
which  at  once  implies  that  their 
being  duped  by  Antichrist's  coming 
is  a  judicial  visitation.  (See  next 
verse.)  "  They  did  not  receive," 
i.e.,  it  was  offered  them,  and  they 
refused  it ;  not,  as  Calvinism  would 
teach,  because  it  was  not  given 
them.  The  grace  of  love  of  the  truth 
is  offered  us  along  with  every  new 
presentment  of  truth;  if  we  are 
too  indolent  to  examine  whether  it 
be  truth,  we  are  rejecting  the  love 
of  the  truth.  This  is  a  worse  thing 
than  not  accepting  the  truth  itself : 
if  they  had  only  aspired  to  know 
what  was  the  truth  they  would  have 
been  saved,  even  if,  in  fact,  they 
had  been  in  error. 

(")  And  for  this  cause — i.e., 
because  they  did  not  care  whether 
things  were  true  or  not.  This  verse 
is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  verses  9 
and  10.  There  we  wore  told  of  ex- 
ternal dangers  which  would  attend 
Antichrist's  coming  for  them  that 
perish :  because  they  had  not  cared 
for  truth,  therefore  the  presence  of 
the  Man  of  Sin,  which  could  not 
even  imperil  the  truth-lovers,  would 
for  them  be  full  of  special  maivels 
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send  them  strong  delusion, 
that  they  should  believe  a 
lie  :  '^^^'  that  they  all  might 
be  damned   who   believed 


not  the  truth,  but  had 
pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
ness. 

^^^'  But  we  are  bound  to 


and  frauds  by  wliicli  they  might  be 
misled.  Here  is  set  forth  the  effect 
upon  their  own  selves  of  refusing  to 
accept  God's  gift  of  love  of  truth: 
God  takes  from  them  (by  His 
natural  law)  their  power  of  discern- 
ing the  true  from  the  false,  and 
thus  (as  it  were)  actually  deceives 
them.  Every  wilful  sin  does  this 
double  mischief :  it  strengthens  the 
power  of  the  temptation  without ; 
it  weakens  the  power  to  resist 
within.  For  an  illustration,  see 
2  Chron.  xviii.  7,  22  '.  Ahab  cares 
only  for  the  pleasant,  not  the  true, 
and  the  Lord  requites  him  by  send- 
ing forth  a  Ijuxg  spii-it  to  entice 
him. 

Shall  send — The  Greek  has 
sendeth :  so  "is"  in  verse  9:  St. 
Paul  sees  it  all  goiag  on  before  his 
eyes.  "A  strong  delusion"  should 
be  "  an  effectual  inward  working  of 
error  " — no  longer  a  more  indiffer- 
ence to  truth,  but  a  real  influence 
of  error  upon  their  hearts.  This 
inward  work  of  error  is  sent  "with 
a  view  to  their  believing  the  lie  " 
(the  Greek  has  the  definite  article) 
— the  lie  (that  is)  which  Antichrist 
would  have  them  believe.  A  terrible 
combiaation  when  God  and  Satan 
are  agreed  to  deceive  a  man !  Yet 
what  an  encouragement  to  see  God 
using  Satan  for  His  own  purposes. 

(1-)  That  they  all.— This  is 
God's  purpose  in  making  them  be- 
lieve the  lie — "in  order  that,  one 
and  all,  they  might  be  judged." 
He  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  now  is  said  actually  to  lay 
plans  with  the  intention  of  judging 


him  :  such  are  the  bold  self-contra- 
dictions of  the  Bible !  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  for  a  moment 
that  God  did  not  begin  to  will  the 
sinner's  judgment  till  after  He  had 
offered  him  freely  the  love  of  His 
own  blessed  truth,  and  had  been 
rejected.  When  once  the  sinner  is 
incurable,  the  only  way  to  vindicate 
truth  and  righteousness  is  by 
hastening  on  his  condemnation, 
whatever  that  condemnation  may 
mean. 

Who  believed  not  the  truth 
.  .  . — Once  more  the  offence  for 
which  they  are  condemned  is  in- 
sisted upon.  Theirs  is  no  fancy  sin. 
What  God  wanted  them  to  believe 
was  not  some  fantastical  dogma, 
some  fiction  between  which  and  the 
fictions  of  the  Man  of  Sin  there 
was  nothing  morally  to  choose,  but 
the  inviolable  truth  by  which  God 
Himself  is  bound.  But  had  pleasure 
in  the  unrighteousness  (so  runs  the 
Greek) :  i.e.,  consciously  gave  their 
moral  consent  to  the  uorighteous- 
ness  of  verse  10,  the  unrighteous- 
ness which  sought  to  impose  itself 
upon  them,  and  which  they  would 
never  have  been  led  into  had  they 
loved  the  truth. 

(")  But  Mve  are  bound This 

may  be  called  a  recurrence  to  the 
subject  dropped  at  chap.  i.  3.  The 
pronoun  is  somewhat  emphatic.  It 
might  have  seemed  more  natural  to 
have  sharpened  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Thessalonian  Christians 
and  the  unhappy  people  just  men- 
tioned by  beginning  "But  you." 
It  is,  however,  part  of  St.  Paul's 
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of  the 


delicacy  of  sympathy  to  describe 
rather  the  effect  upon  himself  and 
his  two  companions  of  observ'mg 
that  contrast.  He  sets  himself  to 
work  the  contrast  out. 

Beloved  of  the  Lord Pre- 
cisely the  same  phrase  as  in  1  Thess. 
i.  4,  except  for  the  substitution  of 
"the  Lord"  for  "God,"  which 
shows  the  concurrence  of  the 
Eternal  Son  in  His  Father's  pre- 
destinations. As  in  the  former  pas- 
sage, the  tense  ("  who  have  been 
loved")  makes  the  reader  think  of 
the  everlasting  duration  of  that  love 
(Jer.  xxxi.  3),  and  is  again  con- 
nected with  the  mystery  of  election. 

"  O  love,  who  ere  life's  earliest  dawn 
On  me  thy  choice  hast  gently  laid." 

Hath. . . .  chosen. — The  Greek 
tense  should  be  rendered  by  chose, 
referring  to  the  definite  moment 
(so  to  speak)  in  the  divine  counsels 
when  the  choice  was  fixed.  This 
moment  is  defined  as  "from  the 
beginning,"  i.e.,  from  the  eternity 
preceding  the  origin  of  time,  called 
by  the  same  name  in  Gen.  i.  1, 
John  i.  1,  and  1  John  i.  1.  It  does 
not  simply  mean  "from  the  outset," 
i.e.,  from  the  moment  of  first  think- 
ing at  all  about  you.  The  identical 
phrase  is  said  not  to  occur  again  in 
St.  Paul.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  striking  various-reading 
in  some  of  the  MSS.,  involving  the 
change  of  only  one  letter,  which 
would  give  us  (instead  of  "  chose 
you  from  the  beginning")  "chose 
you  as  firstfruits."  Comp.  Jas.  i. 
18  ;  but  the  reading  in  the  text  is 
better  supported. 

To  salvation. — This  "  salva- 
tion "  is  in  contrast  with  the  "  de- 
struction" (chap.  i.  9),  "perdition  " 
(chap.  ii.  3),  or  "  perishing  "  (chap. 
ii.  10),  all  of  which  represent  the 
same  word  in  the  Greek.  Out  of  the 
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wreck  of  a  world,  God  had  from 
eternity  chosen  these  Thessalonians 
to  come  off  safely. 

Through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
truth. — This  again  teaches  us  the 
apostolic  idea  of  election.  It  is  not 
an  absolute  irreversible  predestina- 
tion to  a  particular  state  of  happi- 
ness on  which  the  elect  is  to  enter 
after  death.  The  "salvation"  is 
present,  begun  in  this  life  (Eph. 
ii.  5,  8),  and  carried  on  along  fixed 
hnes,  namely,  "  in  sanctification  of 
spirit  and  belief  of  truth"  (such  is 
the  literal  rendering).  The  prepo- 
sition "  in  "  has  here  the  same  force 
as  in  1  Thess.  iv.  4,  7,  namely,  "by 
way  of,"  "  by  a  course  of."  If, 
therefore,  God  chose  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Christians  to  salvation  by  a 
course  of  sanctification  and  belief, 
one  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  clear : 
that  if  any  of  them  should  leave 
that  course,  and  fall  into  the  errors 
and  sins  denounced  in  the  fore- 
going verses,  then,  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  they  would  have  forfeited 
their  salvation,  in  spite  of  God's 
choice  of  them.  Consequently,  we 
are  forced  to  one  of  two  theories : 
either  that  the  man  has  no  free 
will  at  all,  the  moral  character  of 
his  actions  depending  as  entirely 
upon  God  as  his  final  destiny;  or 
else,  that  the  man  is  free,  and 
that  God  singles  him  out  to  enjoy 
special  opportunities  of  sanctifica- 
tion and  of  correct  belief,  which  the 
man  may  accept  or  reject  as  he 
pleases.  The  first  of  these  theories 
lies  open  to  the  question,  why,  if 
God  is  responsible  for  the  moral 
character  of  the  actions  of  His  elect 
and  for  their  belief,  He  does  not 
sanctify  them  at  once  and  com- 
pletely, and  make  each  one  infallible 
in  doctrine  ;  but,  in  any  case,  lax 
morality  or  creed  is  as  incompatible 
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Church. 


give  thanks  alway  to  God 
for     you," 

ConSastp?^en-  brethren  be- 
ted by  the  happy  loved  of  the 
state  of  Thessa-  -f  ^  h  ^ 
Ionian  Church;  liOrd,"  be- 
exhortation  ;  ^o,i«a  ClnA 
paragogicprayer.  ^ause       brOd 

hath  trom  the 
beginning   chosen   you    to 


6 1  Thess. 
1.4. 


salvation  through  sancti- 
lication  of  the  Spirit 
and  belief  of  the  truth  : 
*^^' -whereunto  he  called 
you  by  our  gospel,  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  glory  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
•^^^^  Therefore,    brethren, 


with  the  hope  of  a  Cahonist  as 
with  that  of  an  orthodox  Christian. 
"  Sanctifi cation  of  spirit"  seems 
to  mean  "  spiritual  sanctification :" 
an  inward  process,  not  merely 
outward  change  of  conduct.  This 
is,  of  course,  wrought  by  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  spirits ; 
but  the  omission  of  the  definite 
article  in  the  Greek  is  difScult  to 
explain  if  the  "  spirit  "  mentioned 
be  other  than  the  spirit  acted  upon. 
"Belief  of  truth"  is  opposed  to 
"believing  the  He,"  of  verse  11  : 
acceptation  of  facts  as  they  are, 
especially  the  deep  facts  of  reve- 
lation, is  always  the  great  means 
of  sanctification  in  Holy  Scripture 
(John  xvii.  17). 

0-*)    Whereunto From    the 

neuter  gender  of  the  relative  in 
the  Greek  we  see  that  the  ante- 
cedent in  St.  Paul's  mind  is  not 
exactly  "  belief  of  truth,"  nor 
exactly  "sanctification  of  spirit," 
nor  yet  exactly  "salvation,"  but 
the  general  state  of  life  which  is 
compounded  of  these  three  notions 
— "  to  which  thing  he  called  you." 
The  election  or  choice  takes  place 
in  eternity  (verse  13)  ;  the  call  at 
that  point  of  time  when  the  men 
first  hear  the  gospel.  (See  Eom. 
viii.  30.) 

By  our  gospel — i.e.,  of  course, 
"  by  our  bringing  you  the  happy 
message  " — the  historical  deUvery 


of  the  message  is  dwelt  on  rather 
than  its  contents. 

To  the  obtaining  of  the 
glory  of  our  Lord. — Almost  all 
the  ancient  commentators  render 
it,  "for  obtaining  of  glory  to  our 
Lord;"  and  St.  Chrysostom  says, 
beautifully  :  "  No  small  thing  this 
either,  if  Christ  esteems  our  salva- 
tion His  glory.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
glory  to  the  lover  of  men  that  the 
number  of  those  who  are  being 
saved  should  be  large."  But  this 
version ,is  not  so  easy  grammatically 
as  our  own,  nor  does  it  suit  so  well 
with  the  context.  St.  Paul  ia 
encouraging  his  readers  with  the 
same  thought  of  their  destiny 
which  he  has  put  forward  in  chap, 
i.  11,  12 — the  identity  of  the  joy 
of  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed 
(Matt.  XXV.  23).  It  is  weU  to  be 
observed  that  God  did  not  call  them 
straight  "  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord," 
but  "  to  the  obtaining  "  of  the 
same.  This  "  obtaining  ' '  does  not 
mean  an  otiose  receiving  of  glory 
in  the  last  day,  but  a  laborious 
course  of  "  earning "  or  "  pur- 
chasing "  it  during  this  life.  The 
word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
1  Thess.  V.  9,  where  see  Note. 

(16)  Therefore,  brethren, 
stand  fast. — Such  an  exhortation 
is,  in  itself,  conclusive  against  a 
theory  of  irreversible  predestina- 
tion.    "  Because   God    chose    you 
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from  eternity,  and  called  you  in 
time,  therefore  stand  your  ground." 
If  it  were  impossible  for  them  to 
quit  their  ground,  it  would  be 
needless  to  exhort  them  to  main- 
tain it.  If  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  quit  their  ground,  and  yet 
be  as  well  off  after  all,  it  would  be 
needless  also.  At  the  same  time, 
the  "  therefore  "  draws  a  conclusion, 
not  from  verse  14  alone,  but  sums 
up  the  whole  disquisition  of  the 
chapter  :  "  Now  that  you  are 
reminded  of  the  true  Advent 
doctrine." 

Hold  the  traditions — The 
very  same  word  as  in  Mark  vii. 
3,  4,  8,  "holding  the  tradition  of 
the  elders ; "  also  in  the  same  meta- 
phorical sense  in  Col.  ii.  19 ;  Rev. 
ii.  13.  The  action  expressed  is  a 
vigorous  and  pertinacious  grasp,  as 
(for  instance)  of  the  lame  man 
clutching  the  Apostles  in  Acts  iii. 
11.  St.  Chrysostom  remarks  :  "It 
is  plain  from  hence  that  they  used 
not  to  dehver  all  their  traditions 
by  letter,  but  much  without  writing 
besides,  and  that  both  are  equally 
worthy  of  belief.  Therefore,  let 
us  consider  the  Church's  tradition 
worthy  of  belief.  It  is  tradition : 
ask  no  further  questions."  What 
were  these  "  traditions "  which  it 
was  so  essential  to  keep  ?  The 
context  shows  that  the  particular 
traditions  which  were  most  con- 
sciously in  St.  Paul's  mind  at  the 
moment,  were  his  eschatological 
teachings,  given  to  them  while  he 
was  among  them — the  lore  of  which 
he  has  been  briefly  reminding 
them  in  this  chapter  (verses  5,  6)  : 
for  the  exhortation  is  practically  a 
resumption  of  that  given  in  verses 
2,  3.     "  Instead  of  being  seduced 


by  the  forgers  of  prophecies  or  of 
communications  from  us,  remember 
the  careful  instructions  we  gave 
you  once  for  all."  At  the  same 
time,  he  speaks  generally,  and  we 
must  not  Kmit  his  words  to  that 
particular  tradition.  Whatever 
can  be  traced  to  apostolic  origin  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  faith.  They 
are  to  "  hold  tenaciously  "  all  his 
traditions,  and  these  would  include 
instructions  doctrinal  (as  1  Cor. 
XV.  3 ;  Jude,  verse  3),  ceremonial 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2,  23),  and  moral  (chap, 
iii.  6 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  21).  As  a  matter 
of  controversy,  it  is  not  so  remark- 
able that  he  should  exhort  his 
converts  to  cling  to  his  own  oral 
teaching  ("  whether  by  word  ")  as 
that  he  should  at  so  early  a  period 
call  their  special  attention  to  what 
was  gradually  to  supplant  (at  least 
in  doctrinal  matters)  all  indepen- 
dent unwritten  tradition — the  Holy 
Scripture  ("our  Epistle").  St. 
Paul  can  speak  on  occasion  as 
contemptuously  of  the  "  traditions 
of  men"  as  our  Lord  did  {Col.  ii.  8). 
Of  course  it  depends  fitirely  on 
the  individual  character  of  any 
tradition  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  it  is  to  be  "  held  "  or  con- 
demned as  "  hxmian."  In  the 
Church  no  mutually  contradictory 
traditions  can  be  held  together  ; 
and  therefore  any  tradition  "  by 
word,"  which  is  in  disagreement 
with  the  written  tradition  (i.e., 
Scripture)  stands  necessarily  con- 
demned. 

By  word,  or  our  epistle - 

The  "  our"  belongs  to  both  : 
"  whether  by  word  or  epistle  of 
ours."  Unless  St.  Paul  had 
written  them  some  other  letter, 
now   lost,    this   proves    that    the 
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to  remain 


II.  THESSALONIANS,  11. 


Faithful. 


been  taught,  whether  by 
word,  or  our  epistle.  "-^^^  Now 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  him- 


self, and  God,  even  our 
Father,  which  hath  loved 
us,     and    hath    given    ua 


"  First "  Epistle  was  in  reality  the 
earlier  WTitten.  "  Have  been 
taught"  should  he  ''were  taught" 
— the  historic  tense. 

{^^)  No-w.  —  Better,  And,  con- 
necting closely  the  prayer  with  the 
exhortation,  just  as  in  1  Thess.  v. 
23.  "Agaia,"  says  Chrysostom, 
"  prayer  after  advice  :  this  is  to 
help  ia  earnest."  The  word  "  Him- 
self," as  in  the  passage  cited,  con- 
trasts the  Almighty  power  of  our 
Lord  with  the  partial  instructions 
and  feeble  help  which  even  Apostles 
could  give,  and  with  the  impotence 
of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  to 
stand  firm  in  their  own  strength. 

Our  liord.  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, and  God,  even  our 
Father. — The  order  of  mention  is 
unxisual.  (See,  however,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  3.)  It  is  not  designedly 
meant  to  show  the  equahty  of  the 
Blessed  Persons,  which  is  done 
only  incidentally  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  aspiration  is  directed  to 
both.  Probably,  in  fact,  the  names 
are  arranged  to  form  a  climax  :  St. 
Paul  having  spoken  first  of  the 
Person  whose  work  on  the  heart  is 
the  more  immediate,  and  then 
jealously  watching  lest  he  should 
in  any  way  make  the  Eternal  Father 
seem  less  deeply  interested  in  our 
welfare  than  the  Son  is.  All 
primitive  devotion  and  doctrine  are 
markedly  opposed  to  the  tendency 
to  rest  in  the  Mediator  without  a 
real  lively  faith  in  the  Father  who 
sent  Him. 

"Which  hath  loved  us. — Love 
to  us  is  specially  (so  fearfully  vsrong 
is  much  of  the   popular  language 


about  the  Atonement)  the  character- 
istic of  the  Father.  (See,  for  in- 
stance, John  iii.  16;  xvii.  23  ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  3  ;  Eph.  ii.  4  ;  1  John  iv.  10.) 
It  is  in  the  thought  of  this  tender 
love  of  God  to  us  that  the  writer 
adds  immediately  the  endearing 
title  "Our  Father."  This  lore 
seems  to  be  mentioned  here  aa 
being  the  ground  on  which  the 
writer  rests  his  hope  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prayer.  It  should 
hterally  be  translated,  which  loved 
us,  and  gave — the  moment  being 
apparently  (as  in  John  iii.  16)  the 
moment  of  providing  the  Atone- 
ment for  our  sins. 

Everlasting  consolation. — ■ 
This  means  "  an  ever  present  source 
of  comfort,"  of  which  no  persecu- 
tion can  rob  us.  This  giving  of 
comfort  is  the  proof  or  explanation 
of  the  statement  that  He  "  loved 
us,"  and  refers  to  the  same  act. 
Our  unfailing  comfort  lies  in  the 
thought  of  God's  love  exemplified 
in  the  Incarnation  of  His  Son. 

Good  hope  through  grace. — 
These  words  must  be  closely  joined. 
God  gave  us  not  only  a  consolation 
under  present  trials,  but  a  sweet 
prospect  in  the  future ;  but  this 
sweet  prospect  belongs  to  us  only 
"in  grace"  (the  Hteral  version). 
All  our  hope  is  based  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  spiritual  strength 
imparted  by  the  Father  through  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit.  The  quahfy- 
ing  words  "  in  grace  "  are  added  to 
"hope"  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  words  "  in  sanctification "  are 
added  to  "  salvation "  in  verse 
13. 
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Request 


everlasting  consolation  and 
good  hope  through  grace, 
^"^  comfort  your  hearts, 
and  stablish  you  in  every 
good  word  and  work. 


CHAPTER  III.— 

^^^  Finally,   brethren,   pray 
for    us,    that   „        -    ,    q 

,,  ^        e    Chap.   ui.   1—3. 

the     word     OI    Request     for 

the  Lord  may  P^'^y"- 


P^)  Comfort  your  hearts  .  .  . 

— "Comfort,"  in  reference  to  the 
•'unending  comfort"  of  verse  16; 
and  "  stablish,"  in  reference  to  the 
"  good  hope  in  grace. "  The 
"  heart  "  needs  comfort  as  the  seat 
of  emotions.  "  In  every  good  word 
and  work  "  (it  should  he,  uwrk  and 
word)  means  in  the  maintenance  of 
every  good  doctrine  (as  opposed  to 
the  false  teaching  which  had  got 
abroad  about  the  Advent,  and  to 
the  hes  of  the  Apostasy) ,  and  in  the 
performance  of  every  good  practice 
(as  opposed  to  the  lawlessness  of  the 
Apostasy,  and  to  the  disorderlj''  con- 
duct of  which  the  next  chapter 
treats  :  for  here,  as  in  1  Thess.  iii. 
13,  the  prayer  forms  an  introduc- 
tion of  the  next  subject).  The 
singular  number  of  the  verbs  "  com- 
fort "  and  "stablish"  (which,  of 
course,  does  not  appear  in  the 
English),  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  in  1  Thess.  iii.  12,  where  see 
Note,  though  it  is  not  necessary  so 
to  understand  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
intervening  relative  (in  the  Greek, 
participial)  clauses  have  turned  the 
whole  attention  to  the  Father,  who 
may  be  considered  exclusively  as 
the  grammatical  subject  of  the 
verbs.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  painful  to  orthodox  ears, 
however  justifiable  doctrinally,  to 
have  used  a  plural  verb.  It  is  by 
these  little  incidental  touches,  still 
more  than  by  express  doctrinal 
statements,  that  we  learn  what  was 
the  real  belief  of  the  Apostles  con- 
cerning   the    Divinity   of   Christ ; 


and  we  may  say  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  many  other  great  doctrines. 

III. 

P)  Finally. — The  practical  por- 
tion is  introduced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  First  Epistle  (chap.  iv. 
1),  "for  the  rest,"  "as  to  what  I 
have  yet  to  say." 

Pray  for  us. — St.  Chrysostom 
remarks  :  ' '  Himself  had  prayed  for 
them ;  now  he  asks  them  to  pray 
for  him."  How  much  of  a  Chris- 
tian teacher's  power,  increasing  as 
time  goes  on,  comes  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  intercession  from  his 
spiritual  children  !  St.  Paul  leaves 
people  praying  for  him  everywhere 
(Eom.  XV.  30  ;  2  Cor.  i.  11  ;  Eph. 
vi.  18,  19;  Col.  iv.  3;  1  Thess.  v. 
25;  comp.  Heb.  xiii.  18).  In  all 
these  cases  the  request  is  for  active 
help  in  his  work  of  evangelising : 
"not  that  he  may  fall  into  no 
danger,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "  for 
that  he  was  appointed  unto." 
(Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  9.)  "That" 
stands  for  "in  order  that,"  and 
does  not  introduce  merely  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prayer. 

May  have  free  course. — 
Quite  literally,  as  in  the  margin, 
may  rim  along.  Speed  and  security 
are  contained  in  this  idea  :  no  hesi- 
tation about  the  next  turn,  no 
anxious  picking  of  the  way,  and 
no  opposition  from  devils  and  bad 
men.  Bengel  compares  Ps.  cxlvii. 
15. 

And  be  glorified. — The  word 
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have  free  course/  and  be 
glorified,  even  as  it  is  with 
you  :  ^^^  and  that  we  may  be 


1  Gr.  may 


delivered  from  unreason- 
able" and  wicked  men  :  for 
all   men    have   not    faith. 


does  not  mean  merely  "  obtain  ap- 
plause," "win  distinction,"  as  a 
successful  runner  ;  it  always  implies 
the  recognition  or  acknowledgment 
of  inherent  admirable  qualities. 
(See  Notes  on  chap.  i.  12  ;  1  Thess. 
ii.  6.) 

Even  as  it  is  with  you. — 
Such  praise  would  flush  the  Thessa- 
lonians  to  pray  for  him  with  greater 
fervour  and  assurance.  "With 
you "  means,  in  the  Greek,  "  in 
your  direction,"  "on  turning  to 
you : "  people  had  only  to  look  at 
Thessalonica,  and  they  were  forced 
to  recognise  the  character  of  the 
gospel. 

(-)  And  that  "we  may  be  de- 
livered.— Compare  Rom.  xv.  31. 
This  clause  is  an  amplification  of 
the  word  "may  run  along:"  the 
impediments  to  the  gospel  progress 
were  (except  that  all  were  over- 
ruled for  good)  such  persecutions 
as  these.  St.  Paul  gives  thanks 
for  such  deliverances  in.  2  Cor.  i. 
10;  2  Tim.  iii.  11;  iv.  17.  Per- 
haps (as  St.  Chrysostom  suggests) 
one  reason  for  here  inviting  their 
prayers  for  himself  was  to  nerve 
the  Thessalonians  by  the  sense  that 
they  were  not  the  only  people  in 
the  world  in  danger. 

From  unreasonable  and 
VP'icked  men. — The  curious  word 
rendered  "  unreasonable  "  is  ren- 
dered "amiss"  in  Luke  xxiii.  41, 
"wickedness"  inActsxxv.  5,  "harm" 
iaActsxxviii.  6,  occurring  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
properly  means  something  "  mis- 
placed," hence  "extravagant," 
"  monstrous."       Thus     the   dying 


robber  says  that  our  Lord  had  done 
"  nothing  so  monstrous  "as  to  de- 
serve crucifixion ;  Festus  ironically 
invites  the  priests  to  a  serious 
journey  to  St.  Paul's  trial,  "  if 
there  be  something  so  monstrous  in 
him ;  "  the  Maltese  barbarians  "saw 
that  nothing  so  monstrous  hap- 
pened to  him  after  all."  So  St. 
Paul  wishes  the  Thessalonians  to 
pray  for  his  deUverance,  "  from 
these  monstrous  and  depraved  peo- 
ple." He  is  evidently  meaning 
some  particular  foes  whom  he  fears, 
for  the  original  has  the  definite 
article.  Who,  then,  are  "  these 
monstroiis  persons  ?  "  If  we  turn 
to  Acts  xviii.  6,  9,  12,  and  observe 
the  circumstances  in  which  the 
letter  was  written,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  they  are  the  unbelieving 
Jews  of  Corinth.  From  these  Jews 
he  was,  though  narrowly,  delivered. 
It  was,  perhaps,  in  direct  answer 
to  the  prayers  for  which  St.  Paul 
here  asks  that  he  received  the  vision 
and  assurances  of  our  Lord,  and  that 
GalUo  was  moved  to  quash  so 
abruptly  the  proceedings  of  the 
Jews. 

For  all  men  have  not  faith, 
— This  clause  gives  the  reason  for 
the  alarm  implied  in  the  last  clause  : 
"  Do  not  be  surprised  at  my  needing 
help  against  bad  men;  for  you 
know  that  it  is  not  every  one  that 
believes."  There  is  something  a 
little  scornful  and  embittered  in  the 
expression  (recalling  the  invective 
against  the  same  people  in  1  Thess. 
ii.  15,  16),  for  it  suggests  the 
thought  that  nothing  better  was  to 
be  expected  from  such  a  set  of  un- 
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The  Lord 


II.   THESSALONIANS,  III. 


is  Faithful. 


(5>  But  the  Lord  is  faith- 
ful," who  shall  stablish 
you,   and  keep   you   from 


'  evil.  "^^^  And  we  have  con- 
"5.^24!^^"  fidence  in  the  Lord  touch- 
^^q}-'^-    ing  you,'' that  ye  both  do 


converted  Jews.      Tacitly,  also,  the    How   soon   St.  Paul  reverts  from 


unbelieving  Corinthians  are  con- 
trasted, with  the  Thessalonians  who 
had  so  readily  embraced  the  truth. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  this  sentence  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  a  common  Hebrew  idiom, 
occurring  more  than  twenty  times 
in  the  Greek  Testament,  by  which 
the  combination  of  "  all "  and 
"not"  amounts  to  "not  any." 
Thus  "  all  flesh  shall  not  be  justi- 
fied," in  Eom.  iii.  20,  is  rendered, 
*'  no  flesh  shall  be  justified ;  "  "they 
are  not  all  of  us,"  in  1  John  ii. 
19,  means  "not  one  of  them  is 
of  us."  So  here  it  may  be,  "  for 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  be- 
lieves ;  "  and  so  also  again,  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  in  Eom.  x.  16,  "  they 
did  not  all  obey  "  may  mean  "  none 
of  them  obeyed  " — a  rhetorical  ex- 
aggeration, which  the  wi-iter  pro- 
ceeds to  justify  by  the  exhaustive 
question  from  Isaiah. 

(3)  But  the  Lord  is  faithful. 
— It  must  not  be  thought  from  this 
that  the  word  "faith  "in  the  pre- 
vious verse  meant  "  fidelity."  St. 
Paul,  after  his  favourite  manner,  is 
playing  upon  two  meanings  of  the 
word.  "  But  whether  men  have 
faith  or  not,  the  Lord  is  faithful." 
There  is  the  same  play  of  words  in 
Pom.  iii.  3.  "  The  Lord "  seems 
here  to  be  used,  as  was  said  on  1 
Thess.  iii.  12,  without  distinct  re- 
ference to  one  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  rather  than  another.  This 
characteristic  of  God  is  named  be- 
cause God  stands  pledged  to  all  who 
believe  in  Him. 

Who  shall   stablish  you. — 


his  own  needs  to  theirs !  He  does 
not  continue,  as  we  should  expect, 
with  "  who  will  preserve  us." 

Keep  you  from  evil.  — 
Rather  (probably) /row  the  Evil  One, 
as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Possibly, 
the  word  is  used  not  without  a  re- 
ference to  the  word  rendered 
"  wicked  "  in  verse  2,  with  which 
in  the  Greek  it  is  identical. 

W  We  have  confidence  in 
the  Lord  touching  you. — 
Rather,  We  rely  upon  you  in  the 
Lord :  the  clause  forms  the  counter- 
part to  the  last  verse.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  whole  comment  is  worth 
transcription: — "God,  saith  he,  is 
faithful,  and  having  promised  to 
save,  save  He  assuredlj''  will,  but  as 
He  promised.  And  how  did  He 
promise  ?  If  we  would  be  agree- 
able, and  would  hear  Him;  not 
unconditionally,  nor  while  we  re- 
main inactive  like  stocks  and  stones. 
Yet,  well  has  he  added  his,  '  We 
rely  in  the  Lord:^  that  is,  'We 
trust  to  His  love  of  men.'  Once 
more  he  takes  them  down,  ascribing 
the  whole  matter  to  that  quarter ; 
for  had  he  said,  *  We  trust  to  you,' 
it  would  have  been  a  great  com- 
pliment indeed,  but  would  not  have 
taught  them  to  ascribe  all  to  God  ; 
and  had  he  said,  '  We  rely  on  the 
Lord  that  He  will  keep  you,'  with- 
out adding  '  upon  you,'  and  '  that 
ye  both  do  and  will  do  what  things 
we  command,'  he  would  have  made 
them  less  active  by  casting  the 
whole  upon  the  power  of  God." 
(See  the  passage  of  Galatians  re- 
ferred to  in  the  margin.) 
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Confidence. 


and    will    do    the    things 

Chap.  iii.  4, 5.  Ex-  which  We  COm  - 

pression  of  confl-  rn  n  n  rl       ir  mi 

dence,   and  pre-  ™^^^,     y°^- 

paratory prayer.  ^^^  And      the 


1  Or,  ihe 

'patience 


Chr 


Lord  direct  your  hearts  into 

the  love  of  God,  and  into  the 

patient  waiting  for  Christ.^ 

^®^  Now  we  command  you, 


Both,  do  and  will  do. —  The 

emphasis  of  the  sentence  is  on  the 
futizre  tense,  the  commendation  of 
the  present  being  only  intended  to 
do  away  the  rebuke  which  might 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  future 
alone.  How  careful  St.  Paul  is 
not  to  wound  susceptibilities,  though 
he  never  "  pleases  men  "  !  (See, 
for  instance,  Notes  on  1  Thess.  iv. 
1,9,  10;  V.  11.)  This  expression 
of  confidence  is  a  happy  rhetorical 
means  of  preparing  readers  for  the 
commands  which  are  to  follow. 

(5)  The  Lord.  —  See  Note  on 
verse  3.  The  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  to  whom  this  guidance  im- 
mediately belongs  is  the  Holy 
Ghost.  So  far,  the  Greek  exposi- 
tors are  right  who  are  agreed  to 
consider  this  a  proof  of  the  Holy 
Ghost's  divinity.  Their  right  con- 
clusion is,  however,  drawn  from 
wrong  premisses,  for  the  name  is 
not  here  to  be  taken  as  consciously 
intending  Him.  The  ground  for 
their  supposition  is  that  |he  names 
*'  God  "  and  "  Christ "  occur  imme- 
diately after,  and  not  (as  we  might 
expect)  "  His,"  or  "  for  Him."  But 
in  1  Thess.  iii.  12,  13,  there  occurs 
precisely  the  same  arrangement  of 
the  three  words  :  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent for  the  sacred  Hebrew  Name 
standing  first,  and  then,  for  clear- 
ness' sake,  being  explained  by  the 
personal  titles,  "  God  our  Father," 
"  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Direct  your  hearts  into  the 
love  of  God. — This  prayer  in 
itself  impHes  that  they  had  not  yet 
reached  the  point  which  St.  Paul 


would  have  them  reach,  and 
were  perhaps  not  taking  the 
directest  course.  The  same  word 
is  used  in  Luke  i.  79  ;  1  Thess.  iii. 
11.  The  "love  of  God"  here 
meant  is  that  practical  love  which 
consists  in  keeping  the  command- 
ments (John  xiv.  21),  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  context : — "  I  am 
sure  that  the  Lord  will  strengthen 
you,  and  that  you  are  doing  and 
will  continue  to  do  as  you  are 
bidden :  may  God  help  you  to  the 
obedience  of  true  love,  and  to  such 
perseverance  in  obedience  as  was 
shown  by  Christ ;  and  it  is  in  this 
hope  that  we  bid  you  take  steps  to 
repress  the  disorders  which  are  pre- 
valent among  you." 

The  patient  vsraiting  for 
Christ.  —  This  rendering  is  so 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  so  well  in 
keeping  with  the  leading  thoughts 
of  these  two  Epistles,  that  it  is 
painful  to  be  forced  to  reject  it. 
But  the  only  rendering  which  is 
possible  is,  Christ's  patience;  and 
the  simplest  meaning  of  that 
phrase  is  ' '  the  endirrance  which 
characterises  Christ,"  the  genitive 
being,  as  in  1  Thess.  i.  3,  almost  a 
descriptive  adjective,  "Christ-like." 
*'  Christian  endurance."  This  "  pa- 
tience "  includes  both  the  thought 
of  bearing  up  imder  their  present 
persecutions  and  also  the  thought 
of  "  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,"  as  opposed  to  the  fitful 
restlessness  which  had  begun  to 
prey  upon  the  Thessalonian  Church. 

(6)  We  command  you.— The 
practical  conclusion   of  the  letter. 
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These  words  take  up  the  expres- 
sion in  verse  4,  "  Ye  will  do  the 
things  which  (at  any  time)  we 
command  you ;  now  the  thing 
which  we  command  you  is  this." 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord. — 
To  do  anything  in  a  person's  name 
seems  to  mean,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  actual  pronouncing  of  the  name 
in  the  performance  of  the  action — 
to  do  it  name  on  lip,  just  as  to 
"come  in  a  rod"  (1  Cor.  iv.  21) 
literally  means  rod  in  hand.  Thus, 
miracles  are  commonly  said  to  be 
performed  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  viz.,  with  the  audible  repe- 
tition of  His  name  (for  instance, 
Matt.  vii.  22  ;  Mark  xvi.  17  ;  Luke 
X.  17)  ;  and  for  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  the  name  was  liter- 
ally so  used,  we  may  refer  to  Acts 
iii.  6 ;  ix.  34  ;  xix.  13 — in  the  last 
case  the  name  being  employed  as  a 
mere  incantation  or  charm.  See 
also  Phil.  ii.  10,  where,  as  the 
adoration  paid  to  Jesus  Himself  is 
the  point,  the  phrase  must  mean, 
"  mentioning  the  name  of  Jesus, 
every  knee  shall  bow."  From  this 
mention  of  the  name  in  performing 
an  action,  our  phrase  assumes,  at 
any  rate,  two  distinct  meanings  : 
(1)  As  in  Col.  iii.  17,  it  implies  an 
invocation  or  attestation  of  the  per- 
son named,  or  a  recognition  of  his 
presence  and  interest  in  the  matter, 
in  which  sense  it  has  passed  into 
the  common  language  of  Christi- 
anity, into  legal  formulas,  &c.  (2) 
Here,  and  usually,  it  means  a 
claim  to  the  authority  of  the  person 
named — to  act  officially  as  his  re- 
presentative with  full  powers.  (See 
Notes  on  John  xiv.  13,  26.)  Thus 
the  prophets  spoke  "  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord" —  i.e.,  as  His  authorita- 
tive exponents  (Jas.  v.  10) ;  St. 
Paul  commands  (Acts  xvi.  18),  and 
retains  a  man's  sins  (1  Cor.  iv.  5) 


"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  as 
his  official  spokesman  or  ambassa- 
dor; the  priests  are  to  administer 
the  unction  of  the  sick  with  like 
authority  (Jas.  v.  14, 15).  So  here, 
the  Thessalonians  are  not  to  think 
that  in  disobeying  St.  Paul's  in- 
junctions they  are  rebelling  against 
a  mere  human  authority ;  Christ 
Himself  speaks  to  them  through  St. 
Paul's  lips.  Yet,  commanding  with 
all  this  tremendous  authority,  they 
are  still  but  "brethren"  (Matt, 
xxiii.  8). 

■Withdrawyourselves. — The 
striking  word  here  used  is  (in  its 
simple  form)  only  found  besides  in 
2  Cor.  viii.  20:  "avoiding  this." 
In  a  still  more  striking  compound, 
it  occurs  in  Acts  xx.  20,  27  ;  Gal. 
ii.  12  ;  Heb.  x.  38.  It  is  a  meta- 
phor from  the  language  of  strategy; 
a  cautious  general  shrinking  from  an 
encounter  and  timidly  drawing  off 
under  cover.  Perhaps  we  might 
illustrate  it  by  the  familiar  English 
'■'■fight  shy  of  every  brother."  A 
social  excommunication  rather  than 
ecclesiastical  seems  chiefly  meant, 
though  the  latter  might  perhaps  be 
involved. 

From  every  brother  —  i.e., 
every  Christian.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  so  strict  about  the  outside 
world.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  v.  10,  11.) 
The  man  still  remains  a  "  brother  " 
(verse  15). 

Disorderly. — The  word  is  ren- 
dered "  unruly  "  in  1  Thess.  v.  14, 
and  is  possibly  suggested  by  the 
military  metaphor  above.  It  means 
properly  "  out  of  rank."  The  kind 
of  irregularity  which  is  meant  is 
made  clear  by  verses  10,  11.  The 
worthy  Bengal  quaintly  makes  this 
an  opportunity  for  denouncing  the 
Mendicant  Orders :  "  An  order  of 
mendicants,  then,  is  not  an  order ; 
if   the   Thessalonians    had    bound 
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brethren,  in  the  name   of 

Chap.  iii.  6-16.    O^r       Lord 

Instructions  Jesus    Christ, 

how  to  deal  with     .i      ,  •,■! 

idlers  and  agita-   that   ye  Wlth- 

*°i"s-  draw    your- 

selves from  every  brother 
that    walketh    disorderly, 


and  not  after  the  tradition 
which  he  received  of  us. 
^''  For  yourselves  know 
how  ye  ought"  to  follow 
us  :  *  for  we  behaved  not 
ourselves  disorderly  among 
you ;"   ^^^  neither    did    we 


themselves  to  it  by  a  vow,  what 
would  St.  Paul  have  said  ?  " 

The  tradition, — See  Note  on 
chap.  ii.  15.  The  word  must  imply 
systematic  and  definite  teaching ; 
and  we  see  here  again  that  a  clear 
code  of  ethics  was  part  of  the  apos- 
tolic catechism.  (See  Note  on  1 
Thess.  iv.  1.) 

He  received — The  hest  ren- 
dering is,  which  they  received — i.e., 
all  the  brethren  who  walked  dis- 
orderly. The  word  "receive"  is 
the  regular  correlative  to  "tradi- 
tion "  or  "  deliver."  (See  e.g.,  Mark 
vii.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23  ;  Gal.  i.  9  ; 
Col.  ii.  6.) 

(^)  For  justifies  the  assertion 
that  they  had  received  a  better 
teaching.  (Comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  1 ; 
iv.  9  ;  v.  2.) 

To  followr  us. — The  word,  of 
course,  means  "to  imitate";  and 
the  rather  compressed  expression 
seems  to  stand  for  something  fuller, 
such  as,  "  Yourselves  know  how 
you  ought  to  live,  for  you  have  but 
to  imitate  us :  you  recollect  not 
only  a  tradition,  but  an  example." 
This  is  better  than  (with  St.  Chry- 
sostom)  to  make  the  whole  "  tradi- 
tion "  consist  of  example  without 
precept,  however  such  an  interpre- 
tation might  simplify  the  logic. 

For  (or  because). — Historical  jus- 
tification of  the  statement  that  their 
example  was  a  trustworthy  model, 
in  this  particular,  at  any  rate  :  see 


the  same  use  of  "  for  "  in  1  Thess. 
ii.  9,  "  for  laboui-ing,"  &c. ;  iv.  3. 
It  is  perhaps  simpler,  however,  to 
translate  the  word  "  that,"  instead 
of  "for":  "You  know  perfectly 
how  to  live — how  to  imitate  our 
example — that  we  never,"  &c. 
Then  follows  a  description  of  the 
Apostle's  conduct  at  Thessalonica 
similar  to  that  in  the  First  Epistle, 
thus  giving  us  a  clearer  understand- 
ing why  they  dwelt  so  long  and  so 
passionately  upon  the  topic  there — 
namely,  in  order  by  force  of  tacit 
contrast  to  shame  the  disorderly 
brethren  into  imitation. 

(S)  Neither. — They  might  have 
thought  it  possible  to  live  on 
others  without  incurring  so  serious 
a  charge  as  "  disorderhness." 

Eat  any  man's  bread. — Still 
more  literally,  eat  bread  from  any 
man — i.e.,  "  from  any  man's  table." 
St.  Paul  always  becomes  pictur- 
esque and  vivid  in  a  passage  of  this 
kind,  and  generally  Hebraistic 
("  eat  bread,"  2  Sam.  ix.  7,  and 
often).  "  For  nought "  is  literally, 
at  a  gift.  There  is  a  flavour  of 
scorn  in  St.  Paul's  disclaimer  of 
such  a  parasite's  life. 

Wrought. — In  the  original  it  is 
the  participle,  "  working,"  which 
better  suits  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
sentences.  The  order  also  is  slightly 
more  forcible  :  "  We  ate  bread  from 
no  man's  table  at  a  gift,  but  in 
toil  and  travail,  all  night  and  day 
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eat  any  man's  bread  for 
nought ;  but  wrought  with 
labour  and  travail  night 
and  day,  that  we  might 
not  be  chargeable  to  any 
of  you  :"  ^^^  not  because  we 


have  not  power,''  but  to 
make  ourselves  an  en- 
sample  unto  you  to  follow 
us.  ^^°^  For  even  when  we 
were  with  you,  this  we  com- 
manded you,   that  if   any 


labouring  that  we,"  &c.  To  "  be 
chargeable"  means  more  than  "to 
make  you  pay "  :  it  contains  the 
notion  of  burdensome  expense. 

W  Power. — Rather,  anthoritij, 
which  is  power  plus  legitimacy. 
How  jealously  St.  Paul  guards  the 
rights  of  the  Apostolate !  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord  and  Cephas  (1  Cor.  ix.  5), 
perhaps  for  Silas  and  Timothy 
(I  Thess.  ii.  6,  Note),  and  for 
futurity.  The  unbounded  claims  of 
spiritual  fatherhood  seem  copied 
from  the  Roman  law  of  patria 
potestas.  (Comp.  Philem.,  verses 
8,  19.) 

To  make. — Literally,  in  order 
that  we  might  give.  It  was  not 
without  thought  and  design  that 
they  had  adopted  the  plan. 

An  ensample.  —  The  same 
word  as  in  I  Thess.  i.  7.  Literally, 
a  model.  The  argument  is  a  strong 
a  fortiori.  "Whatever  reason  these 
Thessalonians  might  have  for  giving 
up  work,  St.  Paul  had  the  same, 
and  more.  He  looked  for  the 
Advent,  as  they  did ;  he  spent  his 
time  in  going  about  among  his 
brethren,  as  they  did  ;  and  over  and 
above,  he  had  the  apostolic  right  to 
maintenance,  which  they  had  not. 
Why  should  not  he  have  left  off 
work,  if  they  could  justify  them- 
selves in  so  doing  ?  If  he  thought 
right  to  work,  a  fortiori,  it  must  be 
their  duty  to  work  too. 

(10)  For  even.— The  sequence 
of  thought  is  a  little  difficult,  but 


it  seems  best  to  regard  this  "  for  " 
as  connecting  its  sentence,  not 
with  verse  9,  but  rather  with  verse 
6.  It  does  not  give  the  reason 
why  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
worked  :  "  because  we  strictly  en- 
joined you  to  work,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  idle  ourselves." 
Rather,  it  justifies  the  reiteration 
of  the  command :  "  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  command  you  now  to 
repress  this  disorderly  conduct,  so 
contrary  to  the  example  set  you; 
for,  in  fact,  when  we  were  with 
you  we  used  to  lay  down  this  law." 
So  Theodoret  takes  it :  *'  It  is  no 
new  thing  that  we  write  to  you." 

We  commanded. — The  tense 
in  the  original  is  that  of  constant 
re-assertion,  which  brings  out  once 
more  the  thorough  grounding  wliich 
the  Apostles  gave  at  once  to  their 
converts.  (See  Note  on  verse  6 :  "  the 
tradition  ; "  also  the  Note  on  chap, 
ii.  5.)  The  same  definite  precept 
is  referred  to  in  1  Thess.  iv.  11. 

If  any  would  not  work — 
The  word  "  would  "  stands  for  "  is 
not  willing,"  "  refuses."  To  any 
weakness  or  incapacity  for  work, 
except  in  himself,  St.  Paul  would 
be  very  tender ;  the  vice  consists 
in  the  defective  ivill.  The  canon 
(in  the  original)  is  laid  down  in 
the  pointed  form  of  some  old 
Roman  law  like  those  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  :  "  If  any  man 
choose  not  to  work,  neither  let  him 
eat."  It  does  not  mean,  "let  him 
leave  off  eating,"  putting  it  to  the 
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would  not   work,    neither 
should  he  eat.     "^"^  For  we 


hear  that  there  are  some 
which    walk    among    you 


man's  own  conscience  to  see  the 
necessary  connection  between  the 
two  things  (Gen.  iii.  19)  ;  but, 
"  let  him  not  be  fed."  The  Thessa- 
lonians  are  not  to  be  misled  into 
a  false  charity :  giving  food  in 
Christ's  name  to  persons  who  are 
capable  of  working  and  able  to  get 
work,  and  are  too  indolent  to  do 
BO.  The  support  which  is  here  for- 
bidden to  be  given  to  these  dis- 
orderly persons  might  come  either 
direct  from  the  private  hberality  of 
individuals,  or  from  some  collected 
church  fund  administered  by  the 
deacons.  It  does  not  seem  at  all 
impossible  that  this  Thessalonian 
Church,  which  St.  Paul  himself 
declares  to  have  taken  the  churches 
of  Judaea  for  a  model  (1  Thess.  u. 
14),  may  have  copied  its  model  in 
adopting  some  form  of  communism, 
or,  at  any  rate,  some  extensive  use 
of  the  agape  which  we  see  to  have 
been  in  use  at  Corinth,  established 
by  the  Apostles  at  the  very  time  of 
writing  this  Letter  (1  Cor.  xi.  21). 
Such  a  supposition  would  give 
much  more  point  to  St.  Paul's 
canon,  as  well  as  to  other  phrases 
in  both  these  Epistles,  and  would 
enable  us  to  understand  better  how 
this  discipline  could  be  actively 
enforced.  That  the  ordinary  agaph 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  poorer  classes  is  evident 
from  1  Cor.  xi.  22. 

(")  For  -we  hear ^Explaining 

how  St.  Paul  came  to  speak  upon 
the  topic  at  all.  Hitherto  he  has 
only  been  giving  directions,  with- 
out saying  why.  News  had  been 
brought  back,  no  doubt,  by  the 
bearers  of  the  First  Epistle. 

Walk      among     you     dis- 


orderly.— A  verbal  repetition  of 
verse  6.  It  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  "  some  among  you  which  walk 
disorderly,"  for  the  words  "  among 
you "  represent  the  vague  and 
various  directions  taken  by  those 
aimless  feet,  going  about  from 
house  to  house,  workshop  to  work- 
shop. 

Working  not  at  all,  but  are 
busybodies,— This  is  what  the 
disorderliness  consists  in,  as  we 
should  have  seen  from  verse  10. 
There  is  a  scornful  play  of  words 
here  in  the  Greek  which  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  English  :  the  word 
for  "  busybodies  "  being  merely  a 
compound  form  of  the  word  "work- 
ing." Quite  literally,  the  com- 
pound means  "working  enough 
and  to  spare,"  "being  overbusy," 
"  overdoing ; "  then,  as  a  man 
cannot  possibly  overdo  what  it  is 
his  own  duty  to  do,  it  comes  to 
signify  (1)  doing  useless  things, 
things  which  concern  no  one,  and 
might  as  well  be  left  alone  :  as,  for 
instance,  magic,  which  is  described 
by  this  word  in  Acts  xix.  19  ;  or 
natural  science,  which  is  so  de- 
scribed in  the  Athenians'  accusa- 
tion of  Socrates  !  (2)  Meddling 
with  matters  which  do  not  concern 
the  doer,  but  do  concern  other 
people  :  so  used  in  1  Tim.  v.  13. 
Prof.  Lightfoot  suggests  {On  a 
Fresh  Revision,  p.  59 ;  comp.  p. 
xviii.,  2nd  ed.)  that  the  play  can  be 
kept  up  through  the  words  "  busi- 
ness "  and  "busy":  we  might 
perhaps  say,  "not  being  business 
men,  but  busybodies."  But  which 
of  the  two  notions  mentioned 
above  is  to  be  considered  most  pro- 
minent   here  we  cannot    tell  for 
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disorderly,  working  not  at 
all,  but  are  busybodies. 
^-'  Now  them  that  are  such 
we   command  and    exhort 


by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  with  quietness  they 
work,  and  eat  their  own 
bread.     "^^^  But  ye,  bre- 


certain.  {a)  The  Thessalonians  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  carried 
away  by  the  first  class  of  danger — • 
idle  speculations,  such  as  those  of 
theColossian  or  Ephesian  Churches. 
Yet  we  cannot  altogether  exclude 
this  meaning  here.  St.  Paul's 
readers  had  been  overhusy  in 
theorising  about  the  position  of  the 
departed  at  Christ's  coming  (1 
Thess.  iv.  15,  Note),  and  had  been 
so  eager  over  their  idle  doctrines 
of  the  Advent  as  to  falsify,  if  not 
actually  to  forge,  communications 
from  St.  Paul  (chap.  ii.  2).  Such 
false  inquisitiveness  and  gossiping 
discussions  might  well  be  described 
by  the  Greek  word  with  which  we 
are  deahng.  (J)  Everything,  how- 
ever, points  to  a  more  practical 
form  of  the  same  disposition  to 
mask  idleness  under  cloak  of  work ; 
feverish  excitement,  which  leads 
men  to  meddle  and  interfere  with 
others,  perhaps  to  spend  time  in 
"  religious  "  work  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  spared  from  every-day 
duties.  (See  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12, 
and  Notes.)  There  is  nothing  to 
show  definitely  how  this  busy  idle- 
ness arose,  but  it  may  very  pro- 
bably be  the  shaken  and  troubled 
condition  of  mind  spoken  of  in 
chap.  ii.  2. 

(la)  -^fj-Q  command.  —  The 
fourth  time  the  severe  word  is  used 
in  this  very  chapter.  Perhaps  "  we 
order  "  might  convey  the  meaning 
still  more  sharply.  But  im- 
mediately, lest  severity  provoke 
rebellion,  he  adds,  "  and  we  be- 
seech," alleging  also  the  grounds 


on  which  he  rests  his  appeal :  "  in 
our  Lord" — i.e.,  "  on  the  strength 
of  our  union  in  the  Body  of  Christ." 
(Comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  1.) 

That  with  quietness  they 
■work. — The  opposites  of  bustling, 
and  of  idleness. 

Eat  their  own  bread — Not 
other  people's.  This  passage 
tempts  us  to  take  the  marginal 
version  in  1  Thess.  iv.  12  :  "  have 
need  of  no  man."  The  phrase  is 
not  fatal  to  the  idea  of  there  being 
a  communism  established.  The 
bread  would  still  be  "  their  ovsti  " 
— i.e.,  they  would  have  a  right  to 
it,  supposing  it  had  been  earned  for 
the  community  by  hard  work : 
othervsdse,  communism  or  no  com- 
munism, the  bread  was  stolen. 
The  commentators  aptly  compare  a 
rabbinical  saying  :  "  When  a  man 
eats  his  own  bread  he  is  composed 
and  tranquil  in  mind  ;  but  if  he  be 
eating  the  bread  of  his  parents  or 
children,  much  more  that  of  stran- 
gers, his  mind  is  less  tranquil." 

(13)  But  ye,  brethren.— The 
last  verse  was  addressed  to  all  those 
whose  consciences  would  prick  them 
on  hearing  it  read  at  the  Eucharist. 
Now  the  writer  turns  to  the  orderly 
brethren,  as  quite  a  distinct  class. 
The  rhetorical  efl^ect  of  this  quick 
apostrophe  would  be  the  same  as  in 
the  well-known  story  of  Napoleon 
addressing  the  rioters,  and  request- 
ing the  gentlemen  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  canaille.  The  dis- 
tinction 'is  so  invidious  that  every 
one  wovdd  hasten  to  joia  the  ranks 
of  the  respectable. 


loS 


to  be  put 
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to  Shame. 


thren,  be  not  weary^  in  well 
doing.  ^^^^  And  if  any  man 
obey  not  our  word^  by  this 


1  Or, 

faint 
not. 

2  Or,  sig- 
nl/ii  that 
man    by 

an  epistle. 


epistle,  note  that  man,  and 
have  no  company  with  him, 
that  he  may  be  ashamed. 


Be  not  •weary  in  ^?p■ell 
doing. — This  is  an  exhortation  to 
"  the  patience  of  Christ,"  for  which 
the  Apostle  had  prayed.  The  phrase 
takes  for  granted  that  they  had 
been  hitherto  engaged  in  "well 
doing  " — i.e.,  in  acting  honourably, 
"  walking  honestly  towards  them 
that  are  without"  (1  Thess. iv.  12); 
and  St.  Paul  is  anxious  to  preserve 
them  from  "  fainting  "  (as  the  word 
is  translated  in  Gal.  vi.  9),  and 
so  slipping  into  the  like  idleness 
and  bringing  scandal  upon  the 
Church. 

(14)  And  if  any  man. — An 
appeal  to  the  right-minded,  not 
only  to  persevere  themselves,  but  to 
join  with  the  overseers  of  their 
Church  in  enforcing  discipline,  as 
in  1  Thess.  v.  12—15. 

By  this  epistle.  —  Rightly 
rendered.  The  marginal  version, 
"  by  an  Epistle,"  is  impossible,  for 
in  the  Greek  the  definite  article 
appears.  It  might,  if  the  context 
suited,  be  attached  to  the  following 
clause,  instead  of  the  foregoing, 
and  translated,  "  by  means  of  the 
Epistle  signify  that  man,"  meaning 
"  in  your  answer."  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  St.  Paul  was 
expecting  any  answer ;  and,  for 
another  thing,  he  has  given  them 
full  directions  for  dealing  with  the 
case  themselves,  so  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  send  the  particulars 
to  St.  Paul.  For  several  other 
weighty  reasons  it  is  best  to  attach 
the  words  to  the  hypothetical 
clause ;  and  the  sense  wiU  be, 
"  There  can  be  no  excuse  now.  It 
was  possible  to  forget  or  misinter- 


pret our  verbal  tradition,  pains- 
taking and  definite  though  it  was ; 
possible  also  to  ignore  the  example 
which  we  set ;  but  now  you  have  it 
in  black  and  white,  and  the  man 
who  does  not  submit  to  our  direc- 
tions in  this  form  must  be  ^dsited 
severely."  There  are  at  least  three 
places  besides  this  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  where  "the  Epistle" 
stands  absolutely  for  "the  present 
Epistle,"  viz.,  Rom.  xvi.  22 ;  Col. 
iv.  16  ;  1  Thess.  v.  27  ;  possibly  a 
fourth  might  be  added,  1  Cor.  v.  9  ; 
only  once  in  a  very  clear  context  it 
refers  to  a  former  Letter  (2  Cor. 
vii.  8). 

Note  that  man The  reflexive 

voice  of  the  verb  implies  mutual 
warning  against  him  :  "  Agree  to 
set  a  mark  upon  him,  to  make  a 
marked  man  of  him."  The  notion 
is  that  of  making  him  easily  recog- 
nisable, so  that  no  Christian  should 
"  have  company "  with  him  un- 
awares. (Comp.  Gen.  iv.  15.) 
The  word  and  the  thought  in  Rom. 
xvi.  17  are  sUghtly  different.  The 
best  text  goes  on  abruptly,  veithout 
conjunction  :  "  Note  that  man  ; 
have  no  company  with  him."  This 
social  extrusion  from  good  men's 
conversation,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Sacraments,  would,  to  a  Christian 
in  a  heathen  city,  be  indeed  a  de- 
livering to  Satan,  a  thrusting  into 
outer  darkness. 

That  he  may  be  ashamed 
— i.e.,  put  to  shame.  Comp.  1  Cor. 
vi.  5 ;  XV.  34  ;  Tit.  ii.  8 ;  and  (for 
the  end  to  be  served  by  this  shame) 
the  first  clause  of  the  Commination 
of  Sinners. 
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Benediction^ 


(16)  Yet  count  Mm  not  as 
an  enemy,  but  admonish 
him  as  a  bx'other.  '^^^'  Now 
the  Lord  of  peace  himself 


give  you  peace  always  by 
all  means.  The  Lord  he 
with  you  all. 

^"'The  salutation  of  Paul 


(15)  Yet. — The  original  is  simply 
And,  which,  is  much  more  beauti- 
ful, implying  that  this  very  with- 
drawal from  brotherly  intercourse 
was  an  act  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness. 

An  enemy. — In  the  private, 
not  the  public,  sense.  "  Do  not 
think  of  him  as  one  with  whom 
you  must  be  at  feud,  to  be  thwarted 
and  humbled  on  every  occasion." 
St.  Chrysostom  exclaims,  "  How 
soon  the  father's  heart  breaks 
down ! " 

Admonish  him  as  a 
brother, — How  was  this  to  be 
done  without  "having  company" 
with  him  ?  Perhaps  the  presby- 
ters, to  whom  the  work  of  "ad- 
monishing," or  "  warning,"  speci- 
ally belonged  (see  1  Thess.  v.  12, 
14),  were  to  visit  them  iu  private 
with  that  object.  Or  possibly,  the 
admonition  was  to  consist  in  the 
act  of  separation,  and  not  in  verbal 
reproof  at  all. 

(16)  Now. — Rather,  And,  or  But. 
The  prayer  is  joined  to  the  ex- 
hortations, as  in  chap.  ii.  16  and 
elsewhere,  and  of  course  bears  upon 
the  subject  of  them. 

The  Lord,  of  peace ^We  had 

"  the  God  of  peace  "  at  the  close  of 
the  last  Epistle  (v.  23,  where  see  the 
Note).  The  "peace"  prayed  for 
here  has  perhaps  a  more  immediate 
reference  to  external  matters  than 
in  the  parallel  passage.  St.  Chry- 
sostom suggests  the  danger  of 
quarrels  breaking  out  owing  to  the 
administration  of  the  prescribed 
discipline.  And  the  conduct  of  these 


restless  busybodies  was  in  itself 
destructive  of  peace,  both  for  theii 
own  souls  and  for  the  community. 
But  the  words  "  by  all  means,"  or, 
more  literally,t«  every  shape  and  form, 
show  that  the  Apostle  is  extending 
his  glance  over  all  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  now  finished : 
"  Peace  all  throughout  in  every 
form,"  through  all  persecutions  and 
from  all  persecutions ;  through  the 
terrors  of  the  reign  of  Antichi-ist 
and  through  the  Judgment  Day ; 
peace  among  themselves,  in  their 
own  hearts,  with  God. 

The  Lord  be  with  you  all. — 
Another  way  of  expressing  the 
prayer  for  peace ;  for  where  He 
enters  He  says,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you."  The  word  "  all"  is  strongly 
emphasised,  catching  up  the  "al- 
ways" and  "  ia  all  forms."  St. 
Paul  has  spoken  with  strong  cen- 
sure of  some ;  but  he  wishes  to 
show  that  he  bears  no  ill-will  to 
any ;  and  to  leave  off  by  blessing 
all,  as  he  began  by  giviag  thanks 
for  aU  (chap,  i.  3). 

(17)  The  salutation At  this 

point  St.  Paul  takes  the  pen  out 
of  his  secretary's  hand,  and  adds 
the  closing  words  himself.  The 
actual  salutation  does  not  beg^ia 
until  the  benediction  of  the  18th 
verse,  to  which  this  17th  is  in- 
tended to  attract  attention. 

Which.  —  Namely,  the  auto- 
graph addition  of  a  salutation,  or 
valedictory  prayer,  not  the  special 
words  in  which  it  was  couched. 

The  token Eather,  a  token — 

a  mark,  that  is,  by  which  to  tell  an 
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with  mine  own  liand, 
ciiap.  iii.  17, 18.  which  is   the 

Caution   against   j.    i 

forgeries, and  tokenmevery 
valediction.  epistle  :  so  I 
write     (^^'  The  grace  of  our 


Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all.    Anien. 

IT  The  second  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  was  wi-itten  from 
Athens. 


authentic  Epistle  of  his  from  those 
forged  letters  -witli  which  false 
brethren  had  troubled  the  Thes- 
salonian  Church  (chap.  ii.  2).  At 
first  sight,  it  seems  to  us  too 
audacious  for  any  one  to  have  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  writing  a 
letter  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recollect  several  points.  (1)  St. 
Paul's  genuine  First  Epistle,  in 
spite  of  its  claim  to  inspiration 
(iv.  15)  could  not  yet  have  acquired 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Thessalonians  the 
sanctity  it  wears  for  us  ;  they  had 
no  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  even  if  they  had 
St.  Paul  was  a  familiar  figure,  a 
mechanic  who  had  just  left  them, 
not  yet  invested  with  the  heroic 
halo.  (2)  Such  literary  forgeries 
were  not  imcommon  in  that  age, 
and  scarcely  considered  repre- 
hensible, imless  they  were  framed 
to  inculcate  with  authority  some 
heretical  teaching.  Apocryphal 
Gospels  soon  after  abounded,  mider 
false  titles,  and  works  fathered  upon 
St.  Clement  and  other  great  Church 
teachers.  (3)  There  need  not  always 
have  been  a  direct  intention  to  de- 
ceive the  readers  as  to  the  author- 
ship, but  the  renowned  name  acted 
as  a  tempting  advertisement  for  the 
work,  and  the  theories  thus  shot 
forth  hit  their  mark  ;  whether  the 
real  authorship  were  discovered  or 
not  mattered  little  in  comparison. 
Such  points  m^ist  bo  borne  in  mind 
before  we  accept  as  genuine  any  of 
the  early  Christian  writings. 


11 


ICl 


In  every  epistle. — That  is, 
naturally,  "  in  every  Epistle  which 
I  write."  It  cannot  be  narrowly 
restricted  to  mean,  "  in  every 
Epistle  which  I  shall  for  the  future 
write  to  you  Thessalonians,"  though 
that  is,  of  course,  the  practical  sig- 
nificance. Nor  does  it  imply  a 
formed  design  of  writing  other 
Epistles  to  other  churches.  It  seems 
necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
had  already  made  a  practice  of  con- 
cluding I^etters  with  his  autograph, 
though  only  one  letter  of  his  is  now 
e.xtant  of  an  earlier  date  than  our 
present  Epistle.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  all  the 
Letters  ever  written  by  St.  Paul 
have  been  preserved  to  us  (see  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  Fhilip2}ians,  p.  136,  et 
seq.),  any  more  than  all  the  sayings 
and  acts  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  xxi. 
25)  ;  and  even  when  he  wrote  his 
First  Epistle  to  Thessalonica  he 
had  seen  the  necessitj^  of  giving 
careful  directions  about  his  Letters 
(1  Thess.  V.  27),  and  of  rousing  his 
correspondents  to  a  reasonable 
scepticism  {ibid.  v.  21).  The  same 
solicitude  reappears  in  1  Cor.  xvi. 
21 ;  Gal.  vi.  11  And  the  rule  which 
St.  Paul  had  already  made  he 
always  observed  so  far  as  we  can 
test ;  for  all  his  extant  Epistles,  as 
Bishop  Wordsworth  points  out  on 
1  Thess.  V.  28,  contain  his  "saluta- 
tion "  at  the  end. 

So  I  write. — "  Such  is  my 
handwriting."  It  need  not  moan 
that  the  Thessalonians  hitherto 
were  unacquainted  with  his  hand  j 
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he  only  calls  their  attention  closely 
to  it.  The  great  bold  handwriting 
(comp.  Gal.  vi.  11)  would  not 
easily  be  mistaken. 

(IS)  The  grace.  —  This  is  his 
"  salutation."  The  Greek  secular 
salutation,  at  greeting  and  parting 
alike,  was  chair e  (Hterally  rejoice) ; 
so  St.  Paul,  alike  at  beginning  and 
ending,  uses  a  word  of  kindred 
origin,  charts  ("grace").  Observe 
the  word  "  all "  again,  as  in  verse 
16.  St.  Chrysostom's  beautiful 
comment  may  well  be  given :  "  What 
he  calls  his  '  salutation '  is  the 
prayer,    showing   that    the   whole 


business  they  were  then  about  wag 
spiritual;  and  even  when  he  mxist 
give  a  salutation,  there  must  go 
some  benefit  along  with  it,  and  it 
must  be  a  prayer,  not  a  mere  sym- 
bol of  friendship.  'Twas  with  this 
he  would  begin,  and  with  this  he 
would  end,  fencing  round  that 
which  he  said  with  mighty  walls 
on  either  side ;  and  safe  were  the 
foundations  he  laid,andsafe  the  con- 
clusion that  he  laid  thereon.  '  Grace 
to  you,  he  cries,  'and  peace';  and 
once  more,  ['  Peace  always '  and] 
'the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you  all. — Amon.'  " 


EXCURSUS    ON    NOTES    TO 
II.    THESSALONIANS. 


EXCURSUS    ON   THE   INTEKPRETATION   OF  THE   PRO- 
PHECY,  2   THESS.   It.   3—12. 


In  order  to  deal  fairly  with  this 
difficult  passage,  it  wiU  be  necessary 
sternly  to  exclude  from  our  view  all 
other  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  speak  of  a  final  mani- 
festation of  evil,  and,  reviewing  the 
words  simply  as  they  stand,  to  con- 
sider what  St.  Paul  himself  meant 
when  he  so  assiduously  (verse  5, 
Note)  taught  the  Thessalonian 
Church  on  the  subject,  and  what  the 
Thessalonian  Church  tvas  lihcly  to 
gather  from  his  Letter.  For  though 
such  a  passage  as  Heb.  vi.  2  shows 
that  the  whole  ApostoUc  Church 
was  definitely  at  one  in  the  escha- 
tological  instruction  given  to  its 
converts  at  a  very  early  stage  of 


their  Christian  life ;  and  though 
the  language  of  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Jas. 
V.  3—7  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  1,  2 ;  1  John  ii. 
18  ;  iv.  3  ;  Jude,  verse  17  (not  to 
mention  the  Apocalypse) — passages 
representing  the  most  different 
schools  of  thought  in  the  early 
Church — fully  bring  out  this  agree- 
ment, so  that  Christians  may  fairly 
use  those  passages  to  explain  each 
other,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
need  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  young  Church  of  Thessalonica , 
which  was  expected  by  St.  Paul  to 
make  out  the  significant  hints  of  his 
Letter,  with  no  other  help  than  the 
recollection  of  his  oral  teaching  and 
the  observation  of    events.      We, 
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therefore,  ought  to  be  able  in  like 
manner  to  catch  the  same  sig-nificant 
hints  bj^  a  like  knowledge  'of  the 
then  history  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  ■  sources  from  which  St.  Paul 
was  likely  to  draw  his  doctrine  of 
the  "  Last  Things." 

I.  Sources  of  the  Apostolic 
Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 
— The  prophecy  of  St.  Paul  does 
not  apjDear  to  he — at  least,  exclu- 
sively— the  result  of  a  direct  inter- 
nal revelation  of  the  Spirit.  Such 
direct  revelations  were,  when  ne- 
cessary, made  to  him,  and  we  have 
seen  him  claim  that  kind  of  inspi- 
ration in  1  Thess.  iv.  1 5.  Biit  God's 
ordinary  way  of  making  prophets 
seems  to  be  different.  He  gives  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  see  an  ex- 
traordinary insight  into  the  things 
which  lie  before  the  most  ordinary 
eyes ;  He  throws  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  occurrences,  or  of  words 
which  are  famihar  to  every  one  ex- 
ternally (see  Maurice's  Prophets  and 
Rings,  pp.  141 — 145).  Even  for 
doctrines  like  those  of  the  true  di- 
vinity or  the  true  hiimanity  of  our 
Lord,  or  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit,  or  the  Church's  mission, 
the  Apostles  do  not  rest  solely  on 
direct  revelation  made  to  their  own 
consciences,  but  rather  dwell  on  the 
significance  of  historical  facts  (e.g., 
Rom.  i.  4  ;  2  Pet.  i.  17)  or,  \i\\l 
more  frequently  and  strongly,  on 
the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  {e.g.,  Heb.  i.  8 ;  ii.  12, 
13;  2Pet.  i.  19).  If,  therefore,  we 
can  find  material  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  our  Lord's  own  words,  could 
have  supplied  St.  Paul — or  rather, 
the  catholic  consent  of  the  early 
Church — with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Last  Things  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  apostolic  writings,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  using  those  Old  Testa- 


ment materials  in  the  explanation  of 
the  New. 
II.  The  Book  of  Daniel 

Such  materials  we  find,  not  only  in 
the  general  threatenings  of  Joel, 
Zechariah  (chap.  xiv.),and  Malachi, 
but  most  clear  and  definite  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Into  the  question 
of  the  date  of  that  book  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  inquire.  It  suffi- 
ces for  the  present  purpose  to  know 
that  it  was  much  older  than  St. 
Paul's  time,  and  was  accepted  as 
prophetic  in  the  ordinary  sense.  In 
fact,  there  was,  probably,  no  other 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
received  so  much  attention  among 
the  Jews  in  the  Apostolic  age 
(Westcott,  in  Smith's  Diet.  Bible, 
Art.  "Daniel").  It  was  regarded 
with  full  reverence  as  an  inspired 
revelation;  and  our  Lord  Himself 
(according  to  Matt.  xxiv.  15  and 
Mark  xiii.  14)  either  drew  from  it 
(humanly  speaking)  His  own  doc- 
trine of  the  Last  Things,  or  at  least 
used  it  emphatically  for  His  disci- 
ples' benefit  as  a  corroboration. 
The  taste  for  apocalyptic  literature 
was  at  this  time  very  strong,  and 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  attracted 
especial  attention,  inasmiich  as  the 
simplest  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  most  explicit  of  them  pointed 
tinmistakably  to  the  time  then  pre- 
sent. Tacitus  [Hist.  v.  13)  and 
Suetonius  [Vesp.  chap.  4),  as  is 
well  known,  speak  of  the  certainty 
felt  through  the  whole  East  about 
that  time,  that  universal  empire  was 
on  the  point  of  passing  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  Jewish  origin. 
ThisbeHef,  says  Tacitus,  was  "con- 
tained in  the  antient  literature  of 
the  priests  " — i.e.,  in  the  Scriptures, 
kept  and  expounded  by  them;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  first  and 
foremost  of  those  Scriptures  (for 
this   purpose)    stood   the    Book   of 
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Daniel.  For  every  reason,  then, 
we  may  well  try  to  find  what  a  be- 
lieving Jew  of  the  Apostolic  age 
would  make  out  of  the  visions  of 
Daniel,  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
this  passage  of  St.  Paul. 

III.  The  Five  Monarchies. 
— Now,  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  there 
are  four  main  predictions  of  what 
was  then  the  future  history  of  the 
world.  These  predictions  are  con- 
tained in  chaps,  ii.,  vii.,  viii.,  and  xi. 
The  first  two  \'isi£ins  vouchsafed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  to  Daniel  re- 
spectivety,  both  describe  Five  Mo- 
narchies, which  were  successively 
to  arise  and  flourish  in  the  world. 
Amidst  a  good  deal  which  is  matter 
of  controversy,  three  facts  remain 
agreed  upon  by  all :  first,  that  the 
Five  Monarchies  of  the  one  vision 
are  intended  to  coiTespond  to  the 
Five  Monarchies  of  the  other,  each 
to  each ;  secondly,  that  the  earliest 
of  these  five  represents  the  Babylo- 
nian empire  then  standing,  with 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  its  head;  thirdly, 
that  the  last  of  the  series  portrays 
the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
in  its  full  development — that  is,  the 
"  Kingdom  of  God "  (which  had 
been  the  main  subject  of  St.  Paul's 
jireaching  at  Thessalonica) ,  or  the 
\  isible  government  of  the  world  by 
the  Christ. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Monarchy. 
— But  the  question  which  most  di- 
rectly concerns  us  now  is  how  to 
identify  the  Fourth  of  these 
monarchies.  In  Nebuchadnezzar's 
vision  it  was  to  be  "  in  the  days  of 
these  kings" — i.e., the  kings  of  the 
Fourth  Monarchy,  while  the  Fourth 
Monarchy  was  still  standing — that 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to 
come  (Dan.  ii.  44).  In  Daniel's 
vision  this  Fourth   Monarchy  (or. 


the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and 
between  them  and  one  outgrowth 
of  the  Fourth  Slonarchy  a  struggle 
was  to  take  place  before  the  final 
estabhshment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Saints  (chap.  vii.  25).  What, 
then,  was  this  Fourth  Monarchy 
intended  by  the  Seer  (or  by  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11) 
to  represent  ?  Or,  to  be  still  more 
practical.  What  was  in  St.  Paul's 
own  day,  among  his  own  country- 
men, the  received  interpretation  of 
this  part  of  Daniel's  prophecy? 
The  question  is  not  hard  to  answer. 
With  irrefi-agable  clearness  Dr. 
Pusey  has  proved,  in  the  second  of 
his  Lectures  on  Daniel  the  Prophet, 
the  plausibility  and  minuteness 
with  which  the  words  concerning 
the  Second  and  Third  Monarchies 
may  respectively  be  applied  ta  the 
Medo-Persian  and  the  Macedonian 
empires  ;  and  if  even  this  point  be 
established,  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tation  in  naming  the  Fourth.  It 
can  only  be  the  Empire  of  Rome. 
But  Dr.  Pusey  shows,  with  the 
same  force,  how  applicable  the  de- 
scription itself  is  to  the  Roman 
empire.  Whether,  however,  this 
interpretation  has  any  ground  in 
the  original  intention  of  the  Pro- 
phet, or  of  Him  who,  we  believe, 
spoke  by  him,  is  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  We  have  already 
mentioned  an  unimpeachable  piece 
of  evidence  furnished  by  two  great 
Roman  historians.  It  was  in  their 
days  a  "  long-established  and  uni- 
form belief,"  entertained  not  in 
Judaea  only,  but  "in  the  whole  of 
the  East,"  and  drawn  fi-om  the 
Jewish  literature,  that  a  great 
Jewish  empire  was  destined  to  ap- 
pear.    But  that  is  not  all.     Such  a 


rather  its  continuation  and  develop-    belief  might  have  been  drawn  from 
ment)  was  to  exist  side  by  side  with  )  Numbers  or  Isaiah.     But  Suetonius 
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adds,  Eo  tempore,  "  at  that  time  ;  " 
Tacitus  adds,  Eo  ipso  tempore,  "at 
that  very  time."  From  what  Jew- 
ish literature  could  the  date  have 
been  made  out,  except  from  the 
calculation  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  in 
Daniel  ?  And  as  the  same  pi-ophecy 
spoke  of  a  world--ttade  empire,  in 
the  days  of  whose  kings  this  new 
Jewish  power  was  to  arise,  that 
same  "long-established  and  uni- 
form belief  "  must  have  recognised 
in  the  Eoman  Empire  the  Fourth 
Monarchy  which  was  to  be  shattered 
by  it.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  hope- 
fulness with  which  insm'gent 
leaders  one  after  another  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  Eoman  arms. 
It  was  not  only  that  they  them- 
selves were  the  Lord's  own  people. 
Was  not  this  vast  system,  "  dread- 
ful and  terrible,  and  strong  exceed- 
ingly," definitely  doomed  in  Scrip- 
ture to  utter  extinction  before  their 
arms?  But  we  have,  besides,  a  less  in- 
direct testimony  than  the  foregoing. 
The  Jew  Josephus  {A^it.  x.  11,  §  7) 
spealkS  at  length  of  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  and  how  he  himself  was 
watching  their  gradual  verification. 
After  mentioning  the  prophecy 
about  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  its 
complete  fulfilment,  he  adds :  "  In 
the  very  same  manner  Daniel  also 
wrote  concerning  the  empire  of  the 
Komans,  and  that  oui-  country 
should  be  made  desolate  by  them." 
He  then  passes  on  to  speak  of  the 
comfort  afforded  by  seeing  so 
plainly  the  Providence  of  God,  with 
true  Jewish  irony  not  disclosing 
that  his  comfort  lay  in  the  promised 
revenge  upon  Rome  as  well  as  upon 
Antiochus.  In  another  place  [Ant. 
K.  10,  §  4)  he  is  recording  the  vision 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel, 
and  after  describing  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  Iron  Kingdom,  ho 
proceeds  :     "  Daniel   also   declared 


the  meaning  of  the  Stone  to  'he 
king,  but  this  I  do  not  think  proj)cr 
to  relate,  as  I  have  undertaken  to 
describe  things  past  and  presftit, 
not  things  that  are  future.  Yet  if 
any  one  be  so  very  desirous  of 
knowing  truth  as  not  to  waive  such 
curious  points,  and  cannot  refrain 
his  desire  to  understand  the  uncer- 
tain future,  and  whether  or  no  it 
will  come  to  pass,  let  him  give  heed 
to  read  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which 
he  will  find  among  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." No  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  this  writer  understood 
the  Fourth  Monarchy  to  be  the 
Roman  empire,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  suspected  of  encouraging  sedi- 
tion by  speaking  openly  of  its  pre- 
dicted downfall.  This,  then,  was 
the  common  interpretation  which 
St.  Paul  must  have  learned  from  a 
child:  that  Daniel's  Fourth  IMon- 
archy,  which  was  to  break  up  before 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  was  the 
Roman  empire. 

V.  The  Fifth  Monarchy.— 
We  may  then  assume  that  St.  Paul 
believed  Daniel  to  foretell  the  com- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  God  hi  the 
days  of  the  kings  of  the  Eoman 
empire.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the 
prophecy  was  already  fulfilled; 
The  Kingdom  was  already  come. 
Heralded  by  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii. 
2,  et  scq.),  and  expoxmded  by  our 
Lord  (Matt.  ix.  35,  et  seq.),  it  had 
been  established  by  the  Resurrec- ' 
tion,  the  Ascension,  and  the  Mission 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  the  Roman 
empire  actually  stood  (Ps.  ii. ;  comp. 
Acts  iv.  25;  v.  31;  xiii.  33).  St. 
John  regards  the  world  as  ali'cady 
virtually  subdued  in  his  own  life- 
time (1  John  V.  4,  Note).  But  the 
Cliurch  as  at  present  constituted 
does  not  answer  completely  to 
Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  Kingdom 
of   the   Saints.     To   the   Christian 
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tlicre  are  two  comings  of  the  King- 
dom, not  only  one.  In  the  Pro- 
phots  the  two  are  fused  into  one. 
We  may  also  say  the  same  of  the 
words  of  Christ  Himself.  Even  the 
apostolic  writers  do  not  separate 
the  two  so  sharply  as  God  has 
historically  taught  subsequent  ages 
of  the  Church  to  separate  them. 
The  early  Church  lived  in  a  daily 
expectation  of  the  return  of  Christ. 
For  them,  therefore,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  interpreting  Daniel's 
prophecies  as  applying  at  the  same 
moment  to  the  First  and  Second 
Advent.  It  would  not  be  unfair, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  St.  Paul 
expected  the  Second  Advent  to  take 
l^lace,  as  the  First  had  done,  "  in 
the  days  of  these  kings "  of  the 
Fourth  or  Ixoman  ]\Ionarchy. 

VI.  What  withholdeth.— 
Turning  now  to  the  statement  of 
St.  Paul,  we  see  that  he  is  caution- 
ing the  Thessalonians  not  to  expect 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  im- 
mediately, because,  as  they  can  see, 
a  certain  great  power  is  still  in  the 
world,  which  (as  they  have  been 
carefully  taught)  must  be  removed 
before  the  way  for  Christ's  return 
is  open.  This  great  power — with 
the  aspect  of  which  his  readers  are 
perfectly  familiar,  though  they  may 
have  forgotten  its  significance 
("  Ye  know  that  xohxch  withhold- 
eth ")— is  summed  up  in  a  person 
who  wields  it.  This  person  is  "he 
which  withholdeth."  His  removal 
"  out  of  the  midst "  is  still  a  matter 
of  futurity,  yet  assuredly  destined 
to  take  place  ;  and  the  date,  though 
unknown  to  men,  is  fixed.  The 
great  opponent,  who  cannot  deve- 
lop so  long  as  "he  that  withhold- 
eth "  remains,  is  to  be  revealed  "  in 
his  time  " — i.e.,  at  the  time  which 
Divine  Providence  has  assigned  to 
him.    It  seems  impossible  to  doubt 


that  this  great  opponent  is  the 
same  as  the  "  Little  Horn "  of 
Daniel  (whose  "  time "  is  very 
definitely  marked  out  in  Dan.  vii. 
25),  and  that  the  power  which  with- 
holds his  development  is  the  Fourth 
IMonarchy  of  Daniel,  and,  therefore, 
the  Roman  empire.  A  few  con- 
siderations will  make  the  latter 
point  clearer : — 

(1)  There  was  only  one  power  in 
the  world  at  that  time,  represented 
by  a  single  person,  in  "  the  midst," 
before  all  eyes,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  restrain  the  development 
of  Antichrist.  It  was  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  Roman  emperor. 

(2)  The  word  rendered  "  with- 
holdeth," or  "letteth,"  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  obstruc- 
tion actively,  consciously,  or  design- 
edly obstructs  the  way.  His  pre- 
sence in  the  midst  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  word. 
Indeed,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
necessary  that  Antichrist's  delay 
shoTLld  even  be  directly  caused  by 
the  obstruction;  St.  Paul  might 
only'  mean  that  in  prophecy  the 
one  thing  was  destined  to  come 
first,  and  that,  therefore,  so  long  as 
the  first  thing  existed,  it  (in  a  man- 
ner) kept  the  second  back.  Now  if 
Antichrist  be  the  Little  Horn  of 
Daniel,  and  the  obstruction  the 
Fourth  Monarch}^,  we  get  exactly 
what  we  want ;  for  (unless  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  falsified)  before 
the  Little  Horn  can  spring  up  the 
Fourth  Monarchy  must  have  so  to- 
tally changed  its  appearance  as  to 
have  passed  into  ten  simultaneous 
kingdoms :  therefore,  so  long  as  the 
solid  empire  stood  it  was  a  sign 
that  Antichrist  must  wait. 

(3)  Notice  the  extreme  reserve 
with  which  St.  Paul  begins  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  He  does  not 
teach,    but    prefers    appealing    to 
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their  memory  of  words  already 
spoken  :  "  Remember  ye  not  ?  " 
His  clauses  become  intricate  and 
iingrammatical — in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  simple  structure 
which  characterises  these  two 
Epistles.  He  names  nothing,  only 
hints.  Xor  can  we  account  for 
this  sudden  ambiguity  by  saying 
that  St.  Paul  is  adopting  the  pro- 
phetic style ;  for  his  purpose  is 
entirelj''  practical,  and  he  wishes 
not  to  awe  his  readers,  but  to  recall 
to  them  plain  facts  which  they 
loiew  and  ignored.  Now  recollect 
the  similar  reticence  of  Josephus 
in  speaking  of  the  destiny  of  the 
Roman  empire  when  it  conies  in 
contact  with  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, and  it  will  be  felt  almost 
impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
St.  Chi-ysostom's  shrewd  observa- 
tions :  "A  man  may  naturally 
seek  to  know  what  *  that  which 
letteth '  is ;  and  after  that,  what 
possible  reason  St.  Paul  had  for 
putting  it  so  indistinctly.  What, 
then,  is  'that  which  letteth' — i.e., 
hindereth  —  him  from  being  re- 
vealed ?  Some  say  the  gTace  of 
the  Spirit,  others  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Among  the  latter  I  class 
myself.  Why  so  ?  Because,  had 
he  meant  to  say  '  the  Spirit,'  he 
would  not  have  said  it  indistinctly, 
but  straight  out ;  that  now  he  is 
restrained  by  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  i.e.,  the  supernatural  gifts 
[presumably  that  of  discerning  of 
spirits  in  particular  ;  comp.  1  John 
iv.  1 — 3].  Otherwise,  Antichrist 
ought  to  have  presented  himself  ere 
now,  if  he  were  to  present  himself 
at  the  failure  of  those  gifts ;  for,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  long- 
failed.  But  seeing  that  he  says 
this  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
naturally  put  it  enigmatically  and 
very  obscurely,  for  he  had  no  wish 


to  subject  himself  to  unnecessary 
hostihties  and  unprofitable  perils. 
For  had  he  said  that  shortly  after 
the  Roman  empire  would  bo  dis- 
solved, they  would  soon  have  trans- 
fixed him  for  a  miscreant,  and  all 
the  believers  with  him,  as  living 
and  fighting  for  this  end."  Was 
it  not,  indeed,  for  expounding  this 
very  prophecj'  that  he  had  fled  for  his 
life  from  Thessalonica  ?  "  These  all 
do  contrar}'  to  the  decrees  of  Ctesar, 
sajang  that  there  is  another  empe- 
ror, Jesus."  Does  not  the  history 
give  startling  point  to  his  question, 
"  Remember  ye  not  that  when  I  was 
with  you  I  told  5'ou  these  things"? 
VII.  The  Man  of  Sin.— We 
have  stated  our  belief  that  "tho 
Man  of  Sin  "  is  not  only  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Daniel's  "  Little  Horn," 
but  that  St.  Paul  consciously  drew 
the  doctrine  from  that  passage. 
But  it  may  be  objected  that  some 
of  the  words  in  which  St.  Paul 
most  narrowly  describes  him  are 
taken,  not  from  the  description  of 
the  Little  Horn  in  chap,  vii.,  but 
from  that  of  the  Little  Horn  of 
chap.  viii.  5,  which  represents  quite 
a  different  person,  viz.,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.*  It  might  be  thought, 
therefore,  that  St.  Paul  was  only 
borrowing  Daniel's  language,  and 
not  adopting  his  prophecy.  The 
answer  is,  that  even  those  prophe- 
cies 'of  Antiochus  in  many  points 
do  not  suit  Antiochus  at  all;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  Jewish  exposi- 
tors themselves  held  that  Antiochus 
had  not  exhausted  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecy.  They  themselves 
applied  it  to  some  Antichrist,  whose 
coming  should  precede,  and  be  de- 
feated by,  the  Christ's.  Even  in 
St.    Jerome's    time,    "From   this 
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place  onwards  "  (he  is  commenting 
on  Dan.  xi.  36)  "the  Jews  think 
that  Antichi-ist  is  spoken  of,  that, 
after  the  little  help  (verse  34)  of 
Julian,  a  king  shall  arise  who  shall 
do  according  to  his  own  will, 
and  lift  himself  up  against  all 
which  is  called  God,  and  speak 
great  things  against  the  God  of 
gods,  so  that  he  shall  sit  in  the 
Temple  of  God  and  make  himself 
god,  and  his  will  be  performed, 
until  the  wrath  of  God  he  fulfilled : 
for  in  him  shall  the  end  be.  "Which 
we,  too,  understand  of  Antichrist." 
Thus,  according  to  the  current  ex- 
l^lanation  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus 
was  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the 
Antichrist,  whom  they  expected  to 
arise  (in  fulfilment  of  Dan.  vii.  8) 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  whose  coming  was  to  pre- 
cede the  Christ's.  The  only  change 
made  by  the  Christian  Church  is  to 
apply  to  the  Second  Advent  a  pro- 
phecy which  the  Jews  applied  to 
the  one  Advent  which  they  recog- 
nised. It  is  impossible  not  to  do 
so  when,  iu  Dan.  xii.  2,  we  have 
the  Resurrection  made  to  follow 
close  upon  the  development  of  this 
Antiochus- Antichrist.  So  far,  then, 
as  St.  Paul's  date  is  concerned,  the 
doctrine  is  drawn  from  chaps,  ii. 
and  vii. ;  traits  of  character  are 
added  (in  accordance  with  Jewish 
interpretation)  fi'om  chaps,  viii. 
and  xi. 

VIII.  St.  Paul's  probable 
Personal  Expectation.  —  Dr. 
liightf oot  argues,  with  great  proba- 
bihty  (Smith's  Diet.  Bible,  Art. 
"II.  Thessalonians "),  that,  as  a 
personal  matter,  St.  Paul  expected 
to  witness  in  his  own  day  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Antichrist  (whose 
"secret  working"  was  already 
visible  to  him),  and  that  he  saw  in 
the  Jews  the  makings  of  the  foe  to 


be  revealed.  Theirs  was  the  apos- 
tasy— professing  to  cleave  to  God 
and  to  Moses,  but  "  departing  from 
the  living  God,  through  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief,"  and  "  making 
the  word  of  God  to  be  of  none 
effect  through  their  traditions." 
Theirs  was  the  lawlessness — setting 
the  will  of  God  at  naught  in  the 
self-willed  assertion  of  their  privi- 
lege as  the  chosen  people,  and 
using  the  most  unscrupulous  means 
of  checking  those  who  preached 
the  more  liberal  gospel  of  St.  Paul. 
And  if  to  St.  Paul  the  final  Anti- 
christ was  represented  by  the  Jews, 
the  Roman  Government,  which  had 
so  often  befriended  him,  might  well 
be  called  the  withholder  or  re- 
strainer.  If  such  was  the  personal 
expectation  of  St.  Paul,  it  was,  in- 
deed, literally  frustrated ;  but  if 
the  Judaic  spirit,  of  exclusive  aiTO- 
gance,  carnal  rehance  on  spiritual 
promises,  innovating  tradition, 
should  pass  into  the  Christian 
Church,  and  there  develop  largely, 
St.  Paul's  expectation  would  not  be 
so  far  wrong. 

IX.  The  Development  of 
the  Horns The  question  natu- 
rally arises  whether  the  prophecy 
has  not  been  falsified.  The  Roman 
empire  has  disappeared,  and  Anti- 
christ is  not  yet  revealed.  We  do 
not  need  to  answer  with  some  in- 
terpreters that  Roman  law  still 
rules  the  world.  A  closer  obser- 
vation of  the  two  passages  of 
Daniel  already  mentioned  would 
in  itself  suggest  the  true  an- 
swer. In  Nebuchadnezzar's  vi- 
sion, indeed,  the  Roman  empire 
simply  comes  into  collision 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  falls 
before  it.  There  is  no  hint  of  a., 
l^rotracted  struggle  between  them. 
The  long  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire  is  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
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words,  "  Thou  ivast  gazing  until 
that  a  stone "  (Dan.  ii.  34)  ;  the 
division  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  may  be  symbolised 
by  the  two  legs  of  the  colossal 
figure ;  the  ten  toes  may  bear  the 
same  interpretation  as  the  ten 
horns  of  the  later  vision:  these 
points,  however,  are  not  the  most 
obvious  or  prominent  jDoints  of 
the  dream.  But  in  Daniel's  vision 
all  is  quite  different.  There, 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Church  is 
won  only  after  a  long  struggle,  and 
that  struggle  is  jwt  with  the  Koman 
empire  itself.  Though  the  Beast 
which  symbolises  the  Roman  empire 
is  said  to  continue  throughout  (Dan. 
vii.  11),  it  is  only  in  the  same  sense, 
apparently,  as  the  thi-ee  other 
Beasts  are  said  to  have  their  lives 
prolonged  (verse  12).  The  empire 
itself  has  altogether  changed  its 
form,  and  developed  into  ten  king- 
doms, among  which,  yet  after  which 
(verses  8,  24),  an  eleventh  has 
arisen,  dissimilar  from  the  other 
kingdoms,  and  uprooting  some  of 
them.  AVith  this  power  it  is  that 
the  struggle  which  ends  in  the 
Chui'ch's  final  victory  takes  place, 
and  not  with  the  old  imperial  power 
of  Rome.  If,  therefore,  the  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  may  be  said  to 
have  been  fulfilled  in  the  first 
coming  of  Christ,  in  the  days  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  the  vision 
of  Daniel  must  wait  for  its  fulfil- 
ment until  the  Roman  empii'e  has 
passed  away  into  an  even  more 
different  form  than  it  has  at  present 
reached. 

X.  Characteristics  of  Anti- 
christ.—  (1)  He  is  a  human  being. 
The  title  "  I\Ian  of  Sin  "  excludes 
Satan,  as  Chrysostom  remarks : 
Satan  acts  through  the  man  (1 
Thess.  ii.  9)  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  power — "enters  into  him,"  as 


he  entered  into  an  earlier  "  Son  of 
Perdition" — but  does  not  destroy 
his  humanity. 

(2)  He  is  a  single  person.  This, 
too,  is  involved  in  the  phrase 
"  Man  of  Sin,"  especially  when 
followed  by  the  "  Son  of  Perdi- 
tion." It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
poetically  the  first  title,  at  anj' 
rate,  might  be  a  personiiication  of 
a  movement,  or  (as  the  "  kings  "  in 
Daniel  means  "kingdoms")  the 
title  of  a  wicked  power,  the  head 
of  which  might  even  be  more  inno- 
cent than  his  subjects.  But  not 
only  is  it  simpler  to  understand 
the  phrases  themselves  (especially 
the  second)  of  a  single  person,  but 
the  sharp  dramatic  contrast  between 
the  Christ  and  the  Antichrist  seems 
to  require  a  personal  exhibition  of 
evil.  The  Antichrist  is  to  have 
a  coming  (verse  9)  and  a  inanlfesta- 
tlon  (verse  3),  so  as  to  be  instantly 
recognised,  and  will  display  him- 
self by  significant  acts  (verse  4), 
which  all  require  a  person.  Besides, 
the  types  of  him — Antiochus,  Cali- 
gula, Nero,  (tc— could  hardly  be 
said,  according  to  Scriptural  ana- 
logy, to  be  "  fulfilled  "  in  a  mere 
headless  movement.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  name  "  Man  of  Sin  "  to 
any  succession  of  men  (as,  for  in- 
stance, all  the  Popes  of  Rome)  is 
peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  fact 
that  the  detection  and  destruction 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  by  the  Advent  of 
Christ  follows  immediately  upon 
his  manifestation  of  himself. 

(3)  This  person,  though  single, 
heads  a  movement.  He  is  the 
captain  of  "  the  Apostasy."  He 
has  a  large  and  devoted  following 
(verse  10).  Indeed,  though  his 
dominion  is  "diverse"  from  other 
kingdoms,  yet  he  is  almost  called  a 
king  in  Dan.  vii  24  :  the  word, 
however,     is     (perhaps)     carefully 
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avoided.  The  diversity  between 
his  monarchy  and  theirs  might, 
for  instance,  consist  in  its  not 
being,  like  theirs,  territorial  or 
dynastic;  it  might  be  a  spiritual 
or  an  intellectual  dominion,  inter- 
penetrating the  territorial  king- 
doms. 

(4)  The  movement  of  Antichrist 
is  not  atheistic.  The  Man  of  Sin 
super-exalts  himself , indeed,  against 
every  God,  true  or  false,  but  it  is 
not  by  denial  of  the  Divine  exis- 
tence. On  the  contrary,  he  claims 
himself  to  be  the  true  God,  and 
exacts  the  homage  due  to  the  true 
God;  thereby  acknowledging  the 
existence  and  working  of  God, 
which  he  avers  to  have  become  his 
own. 

(5)  The  antichristian  movement 
does  not  even  break  openly  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  an 
"apostasy,"  indeed,  but  the  same 
Greek  word  is  used  in  Heb.  iii.  12, 
and  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  in  neither  of 
which  cases  will  it  suit  the  context 
to  understand  the  word  of  an 
outward  leaving  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  persons  must  at  any 
rate  have  been  Christians,  or  they 
could  not  be  apostates.  And  the 
apostasy  is  all  the  more  terrible  if, 
while  the  forms  of  the  Church  are 
kept  to,  there  is  a  departure  from 
the  inward  spirit.  And  in  this  case 
several  points  seem  to  indicate  an 
apostasy  within  the  Chui-ch.  In 
the  hrst  place,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  the  movement  is  distinctly 
not  an  atheistic  movement,  Uke  the 
German  Socialism.  Then,  the  act 
of  session  in  the  "  Temple  of  God  " 
cannot  mean  anything  else  than  an 
attempt  to  exact  divine  homage 
from  the  Christian  Church,  which, 
of  course,  could  only  be  hoj)ed  for 
through  adopting  Christian  forms. 
The  account  of  the  Satanic  miracles 


which  the  Man  of  Sin  will  work  in 
attestation  of  his  claim  shows  that 
the  persons  who  follow  him  are 
duped  into  believing  that  he  actually 
is  the  Lord.  An  atheistic  mate- 
rialism would  deny  miracles  alto- 
gether. Now  we  may  venture  to 
say  that,  even  if  St.  Paul  had  not 
(as  Bishop  Wordsworth  supposes) 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  in  his  hands,  yet 
he  was  familiar  with  the  eschata- 
logical  discourses  of  our  Lord  con- 
tained in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
In  these  (which  so  frequently  use 
the  language  of  the  Book  of  Daniel) 
our  liOrd  holds  up  as  the  greatest 
terror  of  the  last  days,  the  constant 
danger,  waiting  even  upon  the 
"  elect,"  of  being  seduced  into 
mistaking  certain  pretenders  for 
Himself.  An  Antichrist  (in  its 
full  meaning)  expresses  more  than 
an  ojjponent  of  Christ ;  like  the 
compound  Anti-Pope,  it  implies  a 
rival  claimant  to  the  honours  which 
he  himself  acknowledges  to  be  due 
only  to  Jesus  Christ.  Antichrist 
pretends  to  be  actually  Jesus.  Such 
pretensions  would,  of  course,  be 
meaningless  and  ridiculous  to  all 
except  believers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  His  Church.  (See  Matt.  xxiv. 
4,  6,  10—12,  23,  26,  and  the  parallel 
passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.)  The 
same  would  even  appear,  on  close 
inspection,  to  be  the  teaching  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  itself.  The 
Church  is  "  given  into  his  hand  " 
(chap.  vii.  25),  a  much  more 
powerful  expression,  supjiosing  the 
Church  to  be  constitutionally  bound 
to  him,  and  not  accidentally  subject 
as  to  a  Decius  or  a  Galerius. 

(6)  Daniel's  Antichrist  is  charac- 
terised by  ecclesiastical  innovation. 
"He  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change 
times  and  laws"  (Dan.  vii.  25) — not 
to    stamp    Clii'istianity    out    alto- 
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gether,  tut  arbitrarily  to  alter  the 
Church's  worship  (see  Pusey,  p.  81) 
and  traditional  constitution.  The 
same  departure  from  primitive  tra- 
dition characterises  him  in  chap.  xi. 
37  :  "  Neither  shall  he  regard  the 
God  of  his  fathers  :  a  God  whom 
his  fathers  knew  not  shall  he 
honour."  The  constant  interpre- 
tation of  "  now  gods  "  among  the 
primitive  Fathers  is  "  new  doc- 
trines "  :  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whatever  materially  alters  our  con- 
ception of  God  may  be  said  to  make 
us  worship  a  different  Being :  the 
God  of  the  extreme  Calvinist,  for 
instance,  who  creates  millions  of 
immortal  beings  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  glorified  by  their 
endless  pains,  can  hardly  be  called 
the  same  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  And  this  arbitrary 
innovation  is,  in  fact,  the  very 
feature  which  St.  Paul  selects.  It 
is  the  "lawlessness"  or  "rebel- 
lion "  which  marks  both  his  move- 
ment (2  Thess.  ii.  7)  and  himself 
{ib.  verse  8) — which  lawlessness, 
or  self-will,  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  exaggerated  external  rever- 
ence for  laws  and  discipline,  as  is 
proved  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who 
thinks  that  St.  Paul  had  the  Jews 
specially  in  mind  (Smith's  Bible 
Bid.,  Art.  "II.  Thessalonians "). 
Other  more  ob\ious  kinds  of  "sin" 
can  hardly  be  said  to  characterise 
the  Man  of  Sin  ;  for  (not  to  men- 
tion 1  Tim.  iv.  1,  which  refers  ex- 
pressly to  Daniel)  in  Dan.  xi.  37 
he  is  given  an  ascetic  character. 
This  spirit  of  innovation  within 
the  Church,  implying  as  it  does 
that  his  fiat  is  as  good  as  God's, 
which  finally  leads  him  to  claim 
divine  honours  from  the  Church,  is 
his  characteristic  sin. 

(7)  It  may  be   added  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Apocalypse  is  evi- 


dently drawn  from  L\iniel,  thereby 
corroboiating  our  be\ief  that  St. 
Paul's  is  also,  and  tWat  such  an 
interpretation  as  is  here  suggested 
has  almost  the  catholic  consent  of 
the  earljr  Fathers,  who  almost  all 
teach  that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire will  usher  in  the  Anticlirist, 
and  that  the  Antichrist  will  be  pro- 
fessedly Christian.  Their  testi- 
mony is  valuable,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  them  seem  not  merely  to 
be  offering  an  exegesis  of  particular 
texts  of  Scripture,  but  recording  a 
primitive  tradition  coeval  with  the 
New  Testament. 

XI.  Identification  of  the 
Man  of  Sin. — It  is  not  solely  a 
Protestant  interpretation,  but  one 
which  indirectly  derives  more  or 
less  sui)port  from  several  eminent 
names  in  past  ages  in  communion 
with  the  Roman  See  (for  instance, 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Robert 
Grosseteste) ,  that  the  final  Anti- 
christ will  be  a  Bishop  of  Rome. 
And  the  present  writer  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  his  conviction 
that  no  other  interpretation  will  so 
well  suit  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  the  vulgar  doctrine  that 
the  Pope — i.e.,  any  and  every  Pope 
—is  the  Man  of  Sin.  The  Man  of 
Sin  has  not  yet  made  his  appear- 
ance. But  the  diversity  and  yet 
resemblance  between  his  kingdom 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ; 
the  firm  hand  over  the  Church ; 
the  claims  made  upon  her  homage ; 
the  unrecognised  movement  of  re- 
bellion against  God  while  still  He 
is  outwardly  acknowledged  (the 
"mystery  of  lawlessness");  the 
restless  innovation  upon  the 
Church's  apostolic  traditions :  the 
uncompromising  self-assertion  :  all 
these  are  traits  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  future  Roman  pontiff,  more 
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clearly  than  any  other  power  -which 
■we  could  at  present  point  to, — and 
this,  without  having  recourse  to 
those  more  superficial  coincidences 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Notes 
of  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Greek 
Testament,  or  Dr.  Eadie's  Com- 
mentary on  these  Epistles.  To 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
way  in  which  modern  Roman  dog- 
mas have  been  formed — exaggera- 
tions, at  first  condemned,  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  till  they 
acquired  the  consistency  of  general 
tradition,  and  were  then  stamped 
with  authoritative  sanction — and 
who  now  watch  the  same  process  at 
work  in  the  popular  theology  of 
Italy  and  France,  there  would  be 
nothing  surprising  in  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Anti- 
christ in  some  future  Pope.  Already 
one  Divine  attribute  has  been  defi- 
nitely claimed  by  and  conceded  to 


the  occupant  of  the  Eoman  See,  in 
defiance  of  primitive  tradition,  and 
yet  so  plausibly  as  to  suggest  rather 
an  implicit  faith  in  God  than  an 
explicit  denial  of  Him.  Compari- 
sons ex  aequo  between  the  Life  and 
Passion  of  our  Lord  and  that  of 
Pius  the  Ninth  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  spiritual  diet  of 
foreign  Papists  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  pontificate.  Even 
eminent  prelates  of  the  Roman 
obedience  are  reported  not  to  have 
scrupled  already  to  use  of  the 
Papacy  such  phrases  as  "  Third 
Incarnation  of  the  Deity;  "  and  it 
would  be  only  following  analogies 
of  "  development,"  if,  in  process  of 
time,  these  last  exaggerations  also 
should  be  formulated  into  dogma, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  dogma 
of  Infallibility,  and  some  Pope  to 
come  should  in  some  way  claim  to  bo 
actually  identified  with  Jesus  Christ. 
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"  In  the  'Acts  of  the  Apostles'  Luke  relates  to  Theophilus 

events   of  which   he   was   an   eye-witness, 

but  [omits]  the  journey  of  Paul  from  Rome  to  Spain. 

"An  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  two  to  Timothy,  which, 
though  written  only  from  personal  feeling  and  affection,  are 
still  hallowed  in  the  respect  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline." 

[From  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon 
discovered  in  the  Amhrosian  Library  at 
Milan,  and  suj)posed  to  have  been  written 
not  later  than  A.D.  170.) 
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I.   Their  Nature. — The    two 

Letters  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy 
and  the  one  Letter  to  Titus,  usually 
known  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
differ  from  the  other  Epistles  of 
the  Apostle,  being  addressed  to 
individuals  and  not  to  churches. 
[There  is  another  private  epistle 
of  St.  Paul,  addressed  to  one 
Philemon,  consisting  only  of  a 
few  lines,  exclusively  confined  to 
the  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  a  Christian  master  and  a 
Christian  slave.] 

These  divinely  inspired  compo- 
sitions were  written  for  the  guid- 
ance of  two  younger  men,  disciples 
and  intimate  friends  of  the  elder 
Apostle.  To  these,  Timothy  and 
Titus,  St.  Paul  had  entrusted  the 
government  and  supervision  of  two 
important  churches — Ephesus  and 
Crete.  Of  one  of  these  churches, 
that  of  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  was 
probably  the  founder,  and  from 
his  long  residence  in  the  city, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  Ephesian  congregations  had 
been  built  up  mainly  under  his 
teaching  and  influence;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  church  of  Crete 
will  be  discussed  more  particularly 
in  the  brief  special  Introduction 
to  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  Over  the 
Ephesian  commim^ity,  especially 
dear  to  St.  Paul  from  his  close 
and  intimate  relation  with  Ephesus, 
the  Apostle  placed  the  disciple  he 
knew  and  perhaps  loved  the  best, 
the  pupil  whom  he  had  personally 


trained  from  early  youth.  Of  all 
St.  Paul's  friends  there  was  none 
so  close  to  him  as  the  one  he  had 
for  so  many  years  watched  over  and 
educated  in  the  faith  as  his  own 
adopted  son.  The  two  Letters  to 
Timothy  contain  the  master's  last 
charge,  his  dying  wishes  to  the 
son  of  his  love,  who  knew  so  well 
his  mind,  his  every  thought  and 
aspiration.  We  may  well  conceive 
that  almost  every  thought  in  these 
Letters,  every  charge,  every  exhor- 
tation, was  a  reminiscence  of  some 
bit  of  public  teaching  well  known 
to  Timothy,  of  some  solemn  con- 
versation between  the  master  and 
the  pupil,  of  some  grave  council  in 
which  St.  Paul  and  his  trusted 
pupil  and  friend  had  shared.  The 
two  Letters  were  the  old  master's 
last  words,  and  as  the  master  wrote, 
or,  more  probably,  dictated  them, 
he  was  conscious  of  this,  and 
strove  to  compress  into  the  neces- 
sary short  compass  of  a  brief 
Epistle  a  summary  of  what  he  had 
already  put  forth  as  his  teaching 
on  the  question  of  church  doctrine, 
church  order,  and  church  life. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  charges 
concerning  the  life  to  be  led  are  so 
repeated,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
brief;  why  the  directions  respect- 
ing chm'ch  order  are  so  concise; 
why  the  doctrinal  statements  are 
simply  urged,  and  never,  as  was  his 
old  custom  in  some  Ej^istles,  argued 
out  and  discussed.  "  We  see  here," 
as  one  has  eloqiiently  described  it. 
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"  rather  the  succession  of  brilliant 
sparks  than  the  steady  flame  ; 
burning  words  indeed,  and  deep 
pathos,  but  not  the  flower  of  his 
firmness,  as  in  his  discipline  of  the 
Gralatians — not  the  noon  of  his 
bright  warm  eloquence,  as  in  the 
inimitable  psalm  of  love"  (I  Cor. 
xiii.). 

IMany  of  the  more  doctrinal 
statements  in  thesePastoralEpistles 
are  something  more  than  "memo- 
ries" of  past  conversations,  past 
deliberations — more  than  reminders 
of  former  teaching — they  are  evi- 
dently current  and  well-known 
sayings  among  the  Christians  of 
the  j'cars  a.d.  65 — 67.  Now  they 
are  a  well-loved  line  or  lines  of  a 
hymn  to  the  Father,  as  in  the 
First  Epistle,  chap.  vi.  15,  16 ; 
now  a  verso  from  a  metrical  creed 
sung  by  the  believers  of  the  first 
daj's,  as  in  chap.  iii.  16  of  the 
same  Epistle,  where  the  principal 
events  of  the  divine  and  human 
life  of  Christ,  so  far  as  that  life 
was  connected  with  man,  are  set 
forth  ;  or,  they  are  evidently  well- 
known  sayings  which  had  become 
watchwords  of  the  rapidly  growing 
Church  of  Christ,  introduced  by 
the  striking  formula  :  "  Faithful  is 
the  saying."  There  are  no  less 
than  five  of  these  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  All  these  are  woven  into 
the  tapestry  of  the  writings,  and 
contain  many  a  word,  many  an 
expression  not  found  in  any  other 
of  the  known  Epistles  of  St.  Paul; 
and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
evident  quotations  from  hymn  or 
creed,  or  sacred  utterances  of  the 
faith,  that  these  last  Letters  of  St. 
Paul  owe  many  of  those  peculiarities 
of  thought  and  of  expression  which 
have  suggested  to  the  critical  minds 
of  so  many  scholars  of  our  own 
thoughtful  age  the  question — were 


these  Epistles  really  the  work  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles? 

II.     Their    Authenticity.— 

For  seventeen  centuries  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  were  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  St.  Paul,  and  in  all  the 
churches  were  received  among  the 
divinely  insp)ired  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament.  Only  in  this 
present  centurj  ,  for  certain  reasons 
specified  below,  has  their  authen- 
ticity been  called  in  question  by  a 
school  of  German  criticism. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  we 
find  constant  references  to  these 
Pastoral  Letters  of  St.  Paul. 
Although  there  are  no  exact  quota- 
tions in  those  few  fragments  we 
possess  of  the  writings  of  men 
contemporary  with  or  immediately 
succeeding  the  Apostles,  still  the 
language  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  Ignatius 
of  Antioch'  (all  three  living  and 
writing  in  the  first  century),  seems 
to  show  their  familiarity  with  the 
language  and  thought  of  these 
Epistles. 

Unquestioned  references  to  one 
or  other  of  these  Letters  are  found 
in  Irenajus  (second  century),  Ter- 
tuUian  (second  century),  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (second  century), 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  (second 
centuT}').  Eusebius  (a.d.  320) 
without  question  includes  the  three 
Epistles  in  his  catalogue,  among 
the  universally  confessed  canonical 
writings.  In  addition  to  this,  in 
the  famous  Fragment  on  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  edited  by  Muratori, 
generally  ascribed  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century,  we  find  these 
"  three  "  classed  among  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul. 

They  are  also  contained  in  the- 
Peshito-Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  made  in  the 
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second  century.  There  never,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  early  Christian 
Chiu-ch  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
were  canonical,  and  written  by  St. 
Paul.  The  only  doubter,  in  fact, 
seems  to  have  been  the  famous 
Gnostic  heretic  Marcion  (second 
century),  who  for  doctrinal  reasons 
omitted  these  writings  from  his 
canon.  But  Marcion  arbitrarily 
made  up  his  own  volume  of  Scrip- 
ture, excluding  what  was  distinctly 
adverse  to  his  peculiar  system.  He 
admitted  into  his  "  canon "  only 
ten  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  a 
mutilated  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
omitting  all  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  writings. 

We  possess  a  continuous  chain  of 
historical  evidence  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  writings  from  the 
earliest  times.  We  can,  then,  aver 
that  from  the  very  days  of  the 
Apostles  down  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  the  one  to  Titus  were 
received  in  all  the  churches  as  un- 
doubted writings  of  St.  Paul,  and 
were  reverenced  as  Holy  Scripture. 
The  school  of  critics  to  which  al- 
lusion has  been  made  above  has 
sought  to  imdermine  this  testimony, 
stretching  over  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  years,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  contents  of  these  three 
Epistles. 

The  following  are  the  main  points 
they  have  endeavom-ed  to  es- 
tablish :  — 

(1)  A  number  of  words  and 
phrases  are  found  in  these  Letters 
which  never  occur  in  any  other  of 
St.  Paul's  writings. 

(2)  An  ecclesiastical  organisation 
of  a  period  long  subsequent  to  St. 
Paul's  time  apparently  existed  when 
these  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written. 

(3)  Heresies  of  a  date  later  than  ;  actually  find. 
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the  period  included  in  the  lifetime 
of  St.  Paul  are  combated  in  the 
three  Letters. 

(4)  In  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle 
no  period  can  be  found  which  would 
suit  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  e\'ident  these  Epistles  were 
composed. 

We  will  reply  to  these  arguments 
very  briefly  : — 

(1)  As  regards  the  unusual  words 
and  phrases,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Epistles  or  groups  of 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  composed 
under  very  different  circumstances, 
and  for  varied  purposes,  and  with 
long  intervals  of  time  between  the 
several  writings.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  each  Epistle  or  ^oup  of 
Epistles  we  should  expect  to  find 
its  own  peculiar  vocabulary ;  and 
this  we  find,  for  the  number  of 
verbal  peculiarities  in  the  group  of 
Letters  we  are  now  considering 
does  not  appear  to  be  greater  than 
that  existing  in  other  undoubted 
Letters  of  the  Apostle.  Prof.  Van 
Gosterzee,  of  Utrecht  {Die  Fastor- 
alhriefe,  3rd  edit.  1874),  computes 
the  number  of  these  peculiar  words 
in  the  three  Epistles  at  one  hundred 
and  eighty  -  eight,  while  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Ephc- 
sians,  and  Colossians  he  reckons 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  of 
these  verbal  peculiarities  not  else- 
where found. 

But  while  verbal  peculiarities  in 
this  group  of  Epistles  do  not  appear 
more  numerous  than  in  other 
special  groups  of  writings  by  the 
same  hand,  there  are  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  these 
Letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
which  would  of  themselves  fairly 
have  explained  a  much  greater  di- 
vergence from  the  customary  style 
and     usual    expressions    than    we 
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Here,  and  here  only — with  the 
exception  of  the  little  Letter  to 
Philemon— is  he  writing  to  dear 
friends,  not  to  churches.  The  offi- 
cial character  of  the  communication 
is  in  gi-eat  measure  here  lost  sight 
of.  The  chief  pastor  is  addressed, 
rather  than  the  flock ;  and  the  chief 
pastor  in  each  case  is  the  pupil  and 
intimate  associate  of  the  writer. 
Surely  different  expressions  might 
be  reasonably  looked  for  in  such 
Letters  as  these. 

Again,  we  might  fairly  expect 
that  in  this  last  period  of  the 
Apostle's  long  life  his  theological 
vocabulary  would  have  become 
materially  enlarged.  This  would 
account  for  his  use  of  certain  new 
words  when  he  wished  to  express 
or  reiterate  perhaps  old  thoughts. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  he  was  in  these  Epistles  com- 
bating new  forms  of  heresy  which 
were  rapidly  developing  themselves 
in  the  various  gi-owing  Christian 
communities.  What  more  likely 
than  that  the  old  master,  the  wise 
and  divinely  inspired  teacher, 
should  have  appropriated  some  of 
the  favourite  sayings  of  his  opiDO- 
nents,  the  false  teachers  of  Ephesus 
and  the  Asian  cities — should  have 
"  borrowed  "  fi-om  these  unhappy 
men  their  own  words,  thus  rescuing 
them  from  the  perversions  which 
false  philosophy  had  begun  to  make 
of  them  P 

We  have  already,  in  the  first 
section  of  this  short  Introduction, 
suggested  a  probable  explanation  of 
the  repeated  use  of  the  formulary 
"faithful  is  the  saying,"  and  of 
other  divine  sayings  which  had 
apparently  grown  into  customary 
use  in  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  would  not  a 
forger  who  was  desirous  to  intro- 
duce  for  a   particular    purpose    a 


writing,  or  writings,  into  the 
Church,  under  the  venerated  name 
of  St.  Paul,  have  been  specially 
careful  not  to  introduce  into  his 
composition  any  word  or  expression 
foreign  to  the  Apostle's  most  com- 
mon and  best  known  terminology  ? 

(2)  The  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion to  which  reference  is  made  in 
these  Pastoral  Epistles  is,  after  all, 
of  the  simplest  description.  The 
forms  of  the  government  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  only  slightly 
modified  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  mixed  Jewish  and  Gentile  con- 
gregations of  Christians,  are  evi- 
dently all  that  existed  at  the  time 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy 
and  Titus. 

The  only  marked  innovation  is 
that  provision  which  was  being  made 
in  all  the  churches  for  women's 
work — a  provision  rendered  neces- 
sary from  the  new  position  which 
women,  under  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples,  were  hence- 
forth to  occupy  in  the  work  and 
life  of  the  world.  (This  great  and 
important  question  is  treated  of  at 
some  length  in  the  commentary  on 
the  Pastoral  EpistleswhichfoUows.) 
And  even  of  this  female  organisa- 
tion we  see  the  germs  in  such 
notices  as  in  Acts  vi.  1  ;  ix.  36 — 41  ; 
xxi.  9  ;  and  in  the  life  and  work  of 
one  like  Lydia  (Acts  xvi.  14),  or 
Priscilla  (Acts  x-\dii.  2  and  20),  &c. 

The  presbyterate,  not  merely  in 
name,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  the 
functions  assigned  to  the  office,  was 
clearly  adopted  from  the  synagogue, 
of  course  with  such  changes  and 
modifications  as  the  new  and  grow- 
ing society  reqtdi'od. 

The  diaconate  also,  in  some  way, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
Jewish  precedents.  The  very  name^ 
"  Levites,"  by  which  these  inferior 
ministers  of  the  Church  were  often 
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called,  points  to  the  origin  of  the 
"  order."  Thus  Jerome  {E^^.  27) 
distinguishes  them  from  the  pres- 
byters, speaking  of  the  deacons  as 
"  the  countless  numher  of  Levites." 
So,  too,  Salvian,  a.d.  450,  writes  of 
the  deacons,  calling  them  "  Le- 
vites." Frequently  in  the  Councils 
the  term  "Levite''  is  used  as  the 
peculiar  title  of  the  deacon. 

But  the  diaconate  —  which,  al- 
though probably  originally  a  copy 
of  a  Jewish  order  of  ministers  in 
the  public  services  connected  with 
worship  and  religious  instruction, 
still  may  be  looked  on  as  an  order 
especially  belonging  to  the  Chris- 
tian Chiirch — existed  long  before 
"  the  last  days  "  of  St.  Paul.  In- 
deed, it  is  traceable  back  to  the 
very  iirst  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  little  Jerusalem  community  of 
believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  See 
Acts  vi.  2 — 6,  where  the  famous 
Seven  are  appointed  by  the  Twelve 
Apostles — diaconein  trapezais,  "  to 
serve  tables." 

The  functions  of  the  "  deacons  of 
Ephesus  "  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul 
were  certainly  not  very  different 
from  the  duties  apparently  per- 
formed by  the  "  Seven  "  of  Acts 
vi.  See  especially  verses  3,  8,  9, 
10,  where  these  solemnly  ordained 
ones  assisted  the  Apostle  in  alms- 
giving, in  the  general  regulation  of 
the  Church's  charities,  and  also 
appear  to  have  preached  and  taught 
publicly. 

But  there  is  one  argument  for 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  these 
Epistles  derived  exclusively  from 
internal  evidence  supplied  by  the 
Epistles  themselves. 

At  the  very  commencement  of 
the  second  century  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  the  episcopal  office 
was  firmly  and  widely  established. 
But  these  Letters  were  written  be- 


fore any  sign  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment had  appeared  in  Gentile 
Christendom.  In  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  the  Greek  words  rendered 
"bishop"  and  "presbyter"  {epis- 
copos,  preshijtcros)  are  applied  in- 
differently to  the  same  person. 
(See  Note  on  1  Tim.  iii.  1.) 

Too  great  stress  can  hardly  be 
laid  on  the  vast  difference  which 
existed  between  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation  presented  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  and  that  revealed  to 
us  in  the  Letters  of  Ignatius, 
written  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  second  century,  even  if  we 
only  admit  as  genuine  the  shorter 
form  of  the  version  of  the  Ignatian 
Epistles,  or  the  still  briefer  re- 
cension of  the  three  Syriac  Letters 
edited  by  Dr.  Cureton. 

No  candid  critic  would  surely 
suggest  for  so  vast  a  development 
in  ecclesiastical  organisation  a  less 
period  than  thirty  to  forty  years, 
placing  the  Ignatian  Epistles  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century. 
This  would  give  as  the  date  of  the 
so-called  Pastoral  Letters,  the  last 
year  of  St.  Paul's  life. 

(3)  Heresies  of  a  later  date 
appear  to  be  combated  in  these 
writings.  But  the  false  teachers 
referred-  to  here  were  evidently 
Judaistic  in  their  teaching  (see  for 
instance  1  Tim.  i.  7  ;  iv.  3 ;  Titus 
i.  10 — 14;  iii.  9),  while  the  Gnostic 
teachers  of  the  next  certury  were 
strongly  awifi-Judaistic.  This  state 
of  things  was  no  doubt  brought  about 
by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple,  and  the  total  ruin  of 
the  Jewish  national  system,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  70. 

In  these  Epistles  we  have  al- 
lusions to  schools  of  heresies  widely 
differing  from  those  which  opposed 
the  CathoHc  Church  in  the  second 
century.     Here  we  find  the  seeds, 
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but  only  the  seeds,  of  the  famous 
Gnostic  teaching.  Dean  Alford 
{Prolegomena  to  the  Fastoral 
Epistles)  has  well,  though  roughly, 
painted  the  development  of  heresy 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 
In  the  first  years,  the  principal 
enemies  within  the  Church  were 
"  Judaising  Christians,"  these  are 
alluded  to  in  St.  Paul's  earlier 
Epistles.  "  The  false  teachers 
against  whom  Timothy  and  Titus 
were  warned  seemed  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  to  the  Apostle's 
former  Judaising  adversaries  and 
the  subsequent  Gnostic  heretics." 

The  general  characteristics  of  the 
heresies  spoken  of  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  would  certainly  not  appear 
to  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70). 

(4)  As  regards  the  last  objection; 
— to  the  critics  who  seriously  pro- 
pose to  throw  doubt  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  Epistles,  alleging 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
during  the  lifetime  o:^  St.  Paul,  as 
related  in  the  Acts,  a  period  which 
would  suit  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  evident 
that  these  writings  were  composed, 
we  reply  that  St.  Paiil  lived  and 
worked  after  the  captivity  related 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts  ;  for 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
primitive  Church  tells  us  that  the 
appeal  of  St.  Paul  to  Caesar  (Acts 
XXV.  11)  terminated  successfully, 
that  after  the  imprisonment  related 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts  he 
was  liberated,  a.d.  63,  and  that  he 
spent  some  time  (a.d.  63  to  a.d.  65 
— 66)  in  freedom  before  he  was 
again  arrested  and  condemned. 

The  principal  evidences  for  this 
are  found  in  the  Ejjistle  of  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  the  disciple  of  St. 
Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  to  the  Eomans, 
written  in  the  last  year  of  the  first 


century.  "He,  Paul,  had  gone  to 
the  extremity  of  the  west  before  his 
martyrdom."  In  a  Poman  writer 
the  "  extremity  of  the  west  "  could 
only  signify  "Spain,"  and  we  know 
in  that  portion  of  his  life  related 
in  the  Acts  he  had  never  journeyed 
farther  west  than  Italy.  In  the 
fragments  of  the  Canon  called  the 
Muratori's,  written  about  a.d.  170, 
we  read  in  the  accoimt  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  "Luke  relates  to 
Theophilus  events  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  as  also  in  a  separate 
place  [Luke  xxii.  31  —  33.]  he 
evidently  declares  the  martyrdom 
of  Peter,  but  [omits]  the  journey 
of  St.  Paul  to  Spain."  Eusebius 
(//.  E.  ii.  22~a.d.  320)  writes, 
"  After  defending  himself  success- 
fully, it  is  cuiTently  reported  that 
the  Apostle  again  went  forth  to 
proclaim  the  gospel,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome  a  second  time,  and 
was  martjTcd  under  Nero." 

St.  Chrysostom  (a.d.  398)  men- 
tions as  an  undoubted  historical 
fact,  "that  St.  Paul  after  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome  departed  to  Spain." 
St.  Jerome  (a.d.  390)  also  relates, 
"  that  St.  Paul  was  dismissed  by 
Nero  that  he  might  preach  Christ's 
gospel  in  the  West." 

Thus  in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  East  and  AVest  during  the  thi-ee 
hundred  years  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  a  unanimous 
tradition  was  current  that  the 
great  Apostle's  labours  were  con- 
tinued for  a  period  extending  over 
two  or  three  years  after  his  libera- 
tion from  that  Roman  imprison- 
ment related  in  Acts  xxviii.  During 
this  renewed  season  of  activity, 
probably  in  the  last  year  or  fifteen 
months,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  written. 

The  last  of  the  three  Letters,  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  was  no 
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doubt  written  within  a  few  weeks 
at  most  of  the  glorious  end.  We 
see,  then,  that  internal  evidence, 
when  carefully  sifted,  instead  of 
contradicting,  supports,  with  a 
weighty  mass  of  independent  testi- 
mony, the  unanimous  tradition  of 


the  ancient  Church,  which,  with  one 
voice,  proceeding  from  the  East  as 
well  as  from  the  West,  pronounced 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  canonical,  re- 
ceiving them  as  the  word  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  communicated  through 
the  Apostle  Paul. 
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TIMOTHY. 


I.  Timotliy. — Timothy  was  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Lycaonia 
in  Asia  Minor — most  probably  of 
Lystra,  a  small  town  some  thirty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Iconium,  the 
modem  Konich.  His  father  was  a 
pagan,  but  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, Lois  and  Eunice,  were 
Jewesses,  evidently  devout  and 
earnest  in  the  practice  of  the  re- 
ligion of  their  forefathers.  They 
became  Christians,  apparently,  at 
the  time  of  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Asia  Minor  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas (a.d.  46),  (Acts  xiv. ;  2  Tim. 
i.  5;  iii.  15). 

From  Lois  and  Etmice  Timothy 
no  doubt  learned  the  rudiments  of 
the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Some 
five  years  later,  in  company  with 
Silas  (a.d.  51),  St.  Paul  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Asia  Minor.  Moved 
probably  by  the  devotion  and  earn- 
estness of  the  young  son  of  Eunice, 
and  seeing  in  him  the  promise  of  a 
loving  and  heroic  life,  St.  Paul  took 
Timothy  in  the  place  of  IMark, 
whose  heart  had  failed  him  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  difficulties  and 
dangers.  From  this  time  (a.d.  51) 
Timothy's  life  was  closely  associated 
with  that  of  his  master. 

He  was  with  the  Gentile  Apostle 
in  Macedonia  and  Corinth  (a.d. 
52 — 53),  (Acts  xvii.  14  ;  xviii.  5  ; 
1  Thess.  i.  1) ;  with  him  at  Ephe- 
sus,  whence  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Corinth  (a.d.  55 — 56), 
(1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  xvi.  10) ;  with  him 
when  he  wrote  from  Macedonia  the 
Second  Corinthian  Letter  (2  Cor.  i 


1)  ;  with  him  at  Corinth  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Roman  Church  (a.d. 
67),  (Rom.  xvi.  21) ;  with  him  when 
he  was  returning  to  Asia,  where  he 
was  arrested  prior  to  the  long  cap- 
tivity at  CiBsarea  and  Rome  (a.d. 
57—58),  (Acts  XX.  4).  We  find 
him  again  specially  mentioned  as 
the  Apostle's  companion  during 
that  long  Roman  imprisonment 
(a.d.  61—63).  (See  the  Epistles 
written  at  that  period — Col.  i.  1  ; 
Philem.  verse  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1.) 

After  the  Apostle's  release  fi'om 
his  first  great  captivity  (a.d.  63), 
(see  General  Introduction  to  the  Pas- 
toral Ejnstles),  Timothy,  still  St. 
Paul's  companion  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  (probably  about  a.d.  64). 
While  fulfilling  this  work  he  re- 
ceived the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
(a.d.  64 — 65)  which  bear  his  name. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii. 
23)  Timothy  is  alluded  to  as  having 
been  imprisoned  and  again  libe- 
rated. This  solitary  notice,  how- 
ever, throws  but  little  light  on  the 
life  of  the  Apostle's  famous  dis- 
ciple, except  that  it  seems  to  tell  us 
that  the  pupil's  life  was  full  of 
hardship  and  danger,  as  was  the 
master's,  and  that  the  younger  man 
had  well  learned  the  lesson  of  St. 
Paul,  who  bade  him  with  his  dying 
breath  (2  Tim.  ii.  3)  "  endure  hard- 
ness as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Nicephorus  and  the  ancient  mar- 
tyrologies  tell  us  that  Timothy  died 
by  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor 
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Domitian  some  time  before  a.d.  96. 
Baronius,  however,  puts  his  martyr- 
death  a  little  later — a.d.  109 — when 
the  Emperor  Trajan  was  reigning. 
The  accompanying  table  will 
assist  the  reader  in  following  the 
life  of  Timothy : — 


Roman 

A.D. 

Empekor 
Reigning. 

~ 

46 

Claudius. 

First  meeting 
between  Paul 
and  Timotliy, 
still  a  child,  at 
Lystra  —  prob- 
ably in  the 
house  of  Eunice 
and  Lois. 

51 

Paul  and  Silas 
take  Timothy 
with  them  from 
Lj'stra. 

52 

Timothy  accom- 
panies Paul  in 
his  journey 
through  Mace- 
donia. 

53 

Timothy  is  with 
Paul  at  Corinth. 

54—56 

Nero. 

Timothy  is  with 
Paul    at  Ephe- 

RUS. 

57 

Timothy  is  with 
Paul  at  Corinth. 
Paul  writes 
Epistle  to  Ro- 
mans. 

58 

Timothy  is  with 
Paul  in  the 
journey  from 
Corinth  to  Asia. 

62-63 

Timothy  is  with 
Paul  during  the 
Roman  impri- 
sonment. 

04 

Paul  leaves  Tim- 
othy at  Ephe- 
sus. 

65-66 

Timothy  receives 
thetwoEpistle.s 
from  Paul. 

Not  later 

)   Domi-    ( 
f     tian.    ) 

Alleged   martyi-- 

than  96. 

dom  of  Timothy 

Or,  ac- 

s 

cording  to 

C  Trajan. 

Alleged    martjT- 

Baronius, 

dom. 
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II.  Date  of  the    Spistle.— 

The  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  apparently  in  the  year  65— 
66,  while  the  Apostle  was  passing 
through  Macedonia,  after  a  prob- 
able journey  into  Spain  and  a  return 
to  Ephesus,  at  which  city  he  had 
left  Timothy  in  charge  of  the 
Chitrch. 

III.  General  Contents  of 
the  Epistle. — No  systematic  ar- 
rangement is  followed  in  this 
Epistle.  Its  contents  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  six  general 
divisions,  coinciding  with  the  six 
chapters : — 

1. — St.  Paul  reminds  Timothy  of 
his  especial  commission  at 
Ephesus — the  repression  of 
a  school  of  false  teachers 
which  threatened  to  subvert 
the  Church. 

This  leads  to  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  Apostle's  own 
past  history  (chap.  i.). 

2. — The  second  division  is  occupied 
with  directions  respecting 
the  public  worship  of  Chris- 
tians, and  the  parts  which 
each  sex  should  take  in 
public  prayer  (chap.  ii.). 

3. — Treats  of  the  otSce-bearers  in 
the  Church  —  bishops  (or, 
elders),  deacons,  and  dea- 
conesses (chap.  iii.). 

4. — Again  St.  Paul  refers  to 
Timothy's  commission  in 
respect  to  false  teachers. 
Ho  dwells  upon  the  decep- 
tive teaching  of  asceticism, 
showing  the  dangers  which 
accompanied  such  doctrine. 
The  practical  godly  life  of 
Timothy  and  his  staff  would, 
after  all,  be  the  best  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  dissemi-  ' 
nated  by  these  unreal,  un- 
true men  (chap.  iv.). 
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-Treats  (a)  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  Church  officials  to  the 
flock  of  Christ;  {b)  of  the 
public  charities  of  the  Church 
in  connection  with  destitute 
and  helpless  women  ;  (c)  of 
a  certain  order  of  presbyteral 
or  elder  widows,  which,  in 
connection  with  these  chari- 
ties, might  be  developed  in 
such  a  Christian  community 
as  Ephesus;  (d)  rules  for 
Timothy,  as  chief  presbyter, 
respecting  ordination  and 
selection  of  colleagues  in  the 
ministry,  &c.  (chap.  v.). 

-A  few  plain  comments  on  the 
great  social  question  of 
slavery.  How  Christian 
slaves  were  to  behave  in 
their  condition.  The  false 
teachers  must  be  sternly 
combated  in  their  teaching 
on  this  point.  Timothy  is 
warned  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness against  covetousness. 
This,  St.  Paul  argues,  was 
the  root  of  all  false  teaching 
(chap.  vi.). 


One  golden  thread  seems  to  run 
through  this,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
through  the  other  two  Pastoral 
Letters.  St.  Paul's  earnestness  in 
these  last  days  of  his  life  seems 
rather  to  expend  itself  in  exhorta- 
tions to  Christian  men  and  women 
to  live  a  good,  pure,  self-denying 
life.  Doctrine,  in  these  last  words 
of  the  noble,  generous  toiler  for 
the  Lord,  retreats  a  little  into  the 
background.  It  is  true  that  he 
reiterates  in  several  places  the 
gTOunds  of  a  Christian's  belief — 
that  he  rehearses  in  plain  an^ 
evidently  well-known  phrases  the 
great  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
but  his  last  words  dwell  rather  on 
life  than  on  theology.  The  errors 
of  the  false  teachers  whose  deadly 
influence  Timothy  was  to  counter- 
act belonged  rather  to  an  evil  life 
than  to  a  false  belief.  The  pure  and 
saintly  conduct,  the  pattern  home 
life — these  things,  Timothy  and  his 
colleagues  must  remenaber,  were  the 
surest  antidote  against  the  poison- 
ous teaching  and  the  selfish  practice 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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CHAPTER  I.— ("  Paul, 

Chap.  i.  1,2.  The  ^n  apostle  of 
salutation.  Jesus    Christ 

by   the    commandment   of 
God  our  Saviour,  and  Lord 


Jesus  Christ,  which  is  our 
hope ;  <^^^  unto  Timothy, 
7??y  own  son  in  the  faith  : 
Grace,  mercy,  and  peace, 
from  God  our  Father  and 


(^)  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesu.s 
Christ. — The  letter  to  Timothy, 
though  addressed  to  a  very  dear  and 
intimate  friend,  was  sent  with  a 
two-fold  purpose.  It  was  an  aiiec- 
tionate  reminder  from  his  old 
master,  "Paul  the  Aged,"  to  his 
disciple  to  he  steadfast  in  the  midst 
of  the  many  perils  to  which  one  in 
the  position  of  Timothy  would  be 
exposed  in  the  city  of  Ephesus ; 
but  it  was  also  an  official  command 
to  resist  a  powerful  school  of  false 
teaching  which  had  arisen  in  the 
midst  of  that  Ephesian  Church  over 
which  Timothy  was  then  presiding. 
So  St.  Paul  prefaces  his  letter  by 
designating  himself  an  Apostle  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of 
God.  The  commandment  especially 
referred  to  is  to  be  fo\md  in  Acts 
xiii.  2  :  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have 
called  them. 

God  our  Saviour. — This  de- 
signation is  peculiar  to  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  but  frequently  occurs  in 
the  LXX.  It  is  fitly  ascribed  to 
the  First  Person  of  the  blessed 
Trinity  in  reference  to  His  re- 
deeming love  in  Chrisit. 


Lord  Jesus  Christ,  •which, 
is  our  hope. — The  words  "  which 
is,"  printed  in  itaUcs  in  the  English 
version,  are  better  left  out :  Jesus 
Christ,  our''  hope.  As  St.  Paul  felt 
the  end  of  his  course  approaching, 
he  loved  to  dwell  on  the  thought 
of  Jesus — to  whom  during  so  many 
weary  years  he  had  longed  to  de- 
part and  be  with — as  his  hope,  his 
one  glorious  hope.  The  same  ex- 
pression is  found  in  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius. 

1-)  My  own  son  in  the  faith. 
— Timothy  was  St.  Paul's  very  own 
son.  No  fleshly  relationship  existed 
between  the  two,  but  a  closer  and 
far  dearer  connection.  St.  Paul 
had  taken  him  while  yet  a  very 
young  man  to  be  his  companion  and 
fellow-labourer  (Acts  xvi.  3).  He 
told  the  Philippian  Church  he  had 
no  one  like-minded  (with  Timothy) 
who  would  care  for  their  afl'airs. 
He  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  how 
Timothy  was  his  beloved  and 
faithful  son  in  the  Lord,  who  would 
put  them  in  remembrance  of  his 
ways  in  Christ. 

Mercy.  —  Between  the  usual 
salutation  "  grace  and    peace "  in 
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Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
•^^'As  I  besought  thee  to 
abide  still  at  Ephesus, 
Chap.  i.  3—11.  when  I  went 

Timothy  is  •  |  Mnnprln 
urged  to  repress  ^^^°  IViaceuo- 
teachers  of  nia,  that  tllOU 
s  t  r  a  n  g  e    d  0  c-  ■        ,     .  . 

trines.  mightest 


charge  some  that  they 
teach  no  other  doctiine, 
•^^^  neither  give  heed  to 
fables  and  endless  gene- 
alogies, which  minister 
questions,  rather  than 
godly  edifying  which  is  in 


these  Pastoral  Epistles,  he  intro- 
duces "  mercy."  The  nearness  of 
death,  the  weakness  of  old  age,  the 
dangers,  ever  increasing,  which 
crowded  round  Paul,  seem  to  have 
called  forth  from  him  deeper  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  tender  pity. 
Jesus  Christ,  his  "hope,"  burned 
before  him,  a  guiding-star  ever 
brighter  and  clearer;  and  the 
"  mercy "  of  God,  which  the  old 
man  felt  he  had  obtained,  he  longed 
to  share  with  others. 

(^)  That  thou  mightest 
charge  some. — Some  time  after 
the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and 
consequently  beyond  the  period  in- 
cluded by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts,  St. 
Paul  must  have  left  Timothy  be- 
hind at  Ephesus  while  he  pursued 
his  journey  towards  Macedonia, 
and  given  him  the  solemn  charge 
here  ref eiTed  to.  The  false  teachers 
who  are  disturbing  the  Church  at 
Ephesus  are  not  named.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  ring  of  contempt  in  the 
expression  "  some,"  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  names  were 
designedly  omitted  in  this  letter, 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  public 
document.  The  chief  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ephesian  commu- 
nity, doubtless,  knew  too  well  who 
Were  the  mistaken  men  referred  to. 

That  they  teach  no  other 
doctrine.—"  Other  "  —  i.e.,  other 
than  the  truth.  When  the  Apostle 
and  his  disciple  Timothy  re-visited 


Ephesus,  after  the  long  Cesarean 
and  Roman  imprisonment,  they 
found  the  Chui'ch  there  distracted 
with  questions  raised  by  Jewish 
teachers.  The  curious  and  hair- 
splitting interpretation  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  the  teaching  concerning 
the  tithing  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin,  which  in  the  days  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  had  paralysed  all  real 
spiritual  life  in  Jerusalem,  had 
found  its  way  during  the  Apostle's 
long  enforced  absence  into  the  rest- 
less, ever-changing  congregations 
at  Ephesus. 

Dangerous  controversies,  dis- 
putings  concerning  old  prophecies, 
mingled  with  modern  traditions, 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  of 
the  Christian  teachers.  They  pre- 
ferred to  talk  about  theology  rather 
than  try  to  hve  the  life  which  men 
hke  St.  Paul  had  told  them  that 
followers  of  Jesus  must  hve  if  they 
would  be  His  servants  indeed. 

Unless  these  deadening  influences 
were  removed,  the  faith  of  the 
Ephesian  Church  threatened  to  be- 
come utterly  impracticable.  The 
doctrine  these  restless  men  were 
teaching,  and  which  St.  Paul  so 
bitterly  condemns,  seems  to  have 
been  no  settled  form  of  heresy,  but 
a  profitless  teaching,  arising  mainly, 
if  not  entirelj',  from  Jewish  sources. 

(^)  Neither  give  heed  to 
fables. —  These  fables  were,  no 
doubt,  purely  Rabbinical.      It  was 
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said  in  the  Jewish  schools  that 
an  oral  Law  had  heen  given  on 
Sinai,  and  that  this  Law  a  succes- 
sion of  teachers,  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  had  handed  down.  This 
"  Law  that  is  upon  the  lip,"  as  it 
was  termed,  was  further  illustrated 
and  enlarged  by  the  sayings  and 
comments  of  the  more  famous  Jew- 
ish Eahbis,  and  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  constituted  a  supplement  to 
the  written  Law  in  the  Pentateuch. 
For  centuries  this  supplementary 
code  was  preseiwed  by  memory  or 
in  secret  rolls,  and  doubtless  was 
constantly  receiving  additions.  It 
contained,  along  with  many  wild 
and  improbable  legendary  histories, 
some  wise  teachings.  This  strange 
collection  of  tradition  and  com- 
ment was  committed  to  writing  in 
the  second  century  bj'^  Rabbi  Je- 
huda,  under  the  general  name  of 
the  Mishna,  or  repetition  (of  the 
Law).  liound  this  compilation  a 
complement  of  discussions  (the  Ge- 
mara)  was  gradually  formed,  and 
was  completed  at  Babylon  some- 
where about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era.  These  works 
— the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara,  to- 
gether with  a  second  Gemara, 
formed  somewhat  earlier  in  Pales- 
tine— are  generally  known  as  the 
Talmud.  The  influence  of  some  of 
these  traditions  is  alluded  to  by 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xv.  3). 

Endless  genealogies. — Gene- 
alogies in  their  proper  sense,  as 
found  in  the  Book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  to  which  wild  allegorical 
interpretations  had  been  assigned. 
Such  pirrely  fanciful  meanings  had 
been  already  developed  by  Philo, 
whose  religious  writings  were  be- 
coming at  this  time  known  and 
popular  in  many  of  the  Jewish 
schools.  Such  teaching,  if  allowed 
in  the  Christian  churches,  St.  Paul 


saw  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to 
the  growth  of  Gentile  Christendom. 
It  would  inculcate  an  undue  and 
orated,  and,  for  the  ordinary 


Gentile  convert,  an  impossible 
verence  for  Jewish  forms  and  cere- 
nionies ;  it  would  separate  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  into 
two  classes — placing  the  favoui-ed 
Jew  in  an  altogether  different  posi- 
tion from  the  outcast  Gentile. 

In  the  Gentile  churches  founded 
bj^  the  Apostles,  for  some  years  a 
life  and  death  struggle  went  on  be- 
tween the  pupils  of  St.  Paul  and 
his  follow  Apostles  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Rabbinical  schools. 
In  these  earnest  warnings  of  his 
Pastoral  Epistles  the  great  Apostle 
of  Gentile  Chiistianitj''  shows  us 
how  clearly  he  foresaw  that  if 
these  Jewish  fables  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  older  Jewish  teachers 
were  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
training  of  the  new-formed  con- 
gregations, the  Church  of  Christ 
would  shrink,  in  no  long  space  of 
time,  into  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
limits  of  a  Jewish  sect.  "  Judaism," 
writes  the  anonymous  author  of 
Taul  of  Tarsus,  "  was  the  cradle  of 
Christianity,  and  Judaism  very 
nearly  became  its  grave." 

■Whicli  minister  questions. 
— Disputings,  questions  of  mere 
controversy,  inquii'ies,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  any  bearing  on 
practical  life. 

Rather  than  godly  edi:fying 
"which  is  in  faith. — The  render- 
ing of  the  reading  in  the  more 
ancient  authorities  would  be : 
rather  than  the  dispensation  of  God 
which  is  in  faith ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  introduction  into  Church 
teaching  of  these  Jewish  myths — ■ 
these  traditions  of  the  elders,  these 
fanciful  genealogies  —  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  produce  bitter 
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faith  :  so  do.     ^^^  Now  the 
end  of  the  commandment 


1  is  charity   out   of  a   pure 
heart,     and     of    a     good 


and  profitless  controversy  than  to 
minister  to  God's  scheme  of  salva- 
tion, designed  by  God,  and  pro- 
claimed by  His  Apostles. 

So  do. — The  Apostle,  inverse  3, 
begins  this  sentence  of  earnest  ex- 
hortation, but  in  his  fervour  forgets 
to  conclude  it.  The  closing  -words 
would  naturally  come  in  here  : 
"For  remember  how  I  besought 
thee  when  I  left  thee  behind  at 
Ephesus,  when  I  went  on  to  Mace- 
donia, to  discourage  and  firmly  re- 
press all  vain  teaching,  which  only 
leads  to  useless  controversy,  so  I  do 
now  ;  "  or,  so  I  rejieat  to  you  now. 
(This  is  better  and  more  forcible 
than  the  words  supplied  in  the 
English  version  :  "  so  do.") 

(*)  J!fo^^r  the  end. — The  Greek 
word  should  be  translated  £ui  the 
e)id.  Though  Timothy  must  resist 
and  oppose  these  false  teachers 
with  all  courage  and  firmness,  still 
he  must  not  forget  what  was  the 
real  end,  the  aim,  the  purpose  of 
aU  Christian  teaching,  which,  the 
Apostle  reminds  him,  is  Love. 

Of  the  commandment.  — 
There  is  no  reference  here  to  the 
famous  commandments  of  the  Law 
of  Moses.  "  Commandment "  may 
be  paraphrased  in  this  place  by 
"practical  teaching." 

With  the  false  teachers'  sickly 
"  fables,"  which  only  led  to  dispu- 
ting, St.  Paid  contrasts  that 
"healthy  practical  teaching,"  the 
end  and  aim  of  which  was  love,  or 
charity. 

Charity. — That  love,  or  broad, 
comprehensive  charity,  towards 
men,  so  nobly  described  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 

Out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of 
a    good    conscience,   and    of 


faith  unfeigned — This  broad, 
all-embracing  love,  or  charity, 
emanates  only  from  "a  pure  heart ; " 
i.e.,  a  heart  free  from  selfish  desires 
and  evil  passions.  The  "pure  in 
heart  "  alone,  said  the  Lord,  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  v.  8), 
shall  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  of 
God. 

And  of  a  good  conscience 

This  "charity"  must  also  spring 
fx'om  a  conscience  unburthened  of 
its  load  of  guilt,  from  a  conscience 
sprinkled  with  the  precious  blood, 
and  so  reconciled  to  God. 

And  of  faith  unfeigned. — 
And,  lastly,  the  root  of  this 
"  charity  " — the  end  and  aim  of  the 
practical  teaching  of  the  gospel 
preached  by  the  Apostles — must  be 
sought  in  "  a  faith  unfeigned,"  in 
a  faith  that  consists  in  something 
more  than  in  a  few  high-sounding 
words,  which  lay  claim  to  a  sure 
confidence  that  is  not  felt.  The 
"unfeigned  faith  "  of  St.  Paul  is  a 
faith  rich  in  works  rather  than  in 
words. 

AVithout  this  faith,  so  real  that 
its  fruits  are  ever  manifest,  there 
can  be  no  good  conscience  ;  without 
this  conscience,  washed  by  the 
precious  blood,  there  can  be  no 
pure  heart. 

The  error  of  the  teachers  of 
whom  Timothy  was  warned,  we 
see  from  the  next  verse,  consisted 
not  so  much  in  false  doctrines  as  in 
an  utter  neglect  of  inculcating  the 
necessity  of  a  pure,  self-denying 
life.  They  preferred  curious  ques- 
tions and  speculative  inquiries  to 
the  grave,  simple  gospel  teaching 
which  led  men  to  live  an  earnest, 
loving  life. 
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conscience,  and  of  faith 
unfeigned  :  '^"^  from  which 
some  having  swerved  ^  have 
turned  aside  unto  vain 
jangling ;  '•''^  desiring  to  be 


1  Ov,  not 
aiming 


teachers  of  the  law;  under- 
standing neither  what  they 
say,  nor  whereof  they 
affirm.  ^^^  But  we  know 
that  the  law  is  good,  if  a 


(6)  rromwhicli  some  having 
swerved  have  turned  aside. — 

This  sentence  is  rendered  more 
accurately:  From  tuhich some,  having 
gone  tvide  in  aim,  have  turned  them- 
selves aside.  These  words  seem  to 
toll  us  that  these  teachers  had  once 
been  in  the  right  direction,  but  had 
not  kept  in  it;  indeed,  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  directions 
to  Timothy  it  is  clear  that  these 
persons  not  only  had  been,  but 
were  still,  reckoned  among  the 
Christian  congregations  of  the 
Ephesian  Church.  The  presiding 
presbyter  appointed  by  St.  Paul 
could  have  exercised  no  possible 
authority  over  any  not  reckoned  in 
the  Church's  pale. 

Unto  vain  jangling. — These 
men,  having  missed  the  true  aim 
of  the  commandment,  have  now 
turned  themselves  to  vain,  empty 
talking,  which  coiild  lead  to  no- 
thing except  wranglings  and  angry 
disputations. 

(^)  Desiring  to  be  teachers 
of  the  law. — "  Desu-ing,"  though 
they  really  were  not.  They  coveted 
the  respect  and  influence  which 
was  ever  paid  to  the  acknowledged 
teachers  of  the  Law  of  Moses ;  but 
these  men  utterly  failed  to  under- 
stand the  real  spu-itual  meaning  of 
the  Law  which  they  pretended  to 
teach.  Similar  pretenders  in  a 
neighbouring  Church,  some  years 
later,  received  from  another  Apostle 
— St.  John — a  stern  rebuke  for 
such  pretensions.  "  I  know," 
wrote   St.   John  to  the  Christians 


of  Smyrna,  "the  blasphemy  of 
them  which  say  they  are  Jews, 
and  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue 
of  Satan"  (Eev.  ii.  9). 

Understanding  neither 
w^hat  they  say,  nor  w^hereof 
they  affirm. — A  wise  teacher 
must  understand  what  he  teaches, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
clear  in  his  own  mind  that  what 
he  teaches  is  true. 

The  false  teachers  are  here 
charged  (1)  with  not  under- 
standing the  wild  fables  and 
traditions  upon  which  their  teach- 
ing was  based,  and  (2)  with  not 
comprehending  the  things  where- 
of they  make  their  assertions  : 
that  is,  they  had  no  real  belief 
in  those  gxeat  truths  which  really 
underlie  that  Law  with  which  they 
were  meddling. 

P)  But  we  know.  —  Better, 
How  wc  know  :  a  strong  expression 
of  his  knowledge,  learned  in  the 
school  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
spoke  with  the  conscious  authority 
of  an  Apostle,  confident  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  preached  and 
taught. 

That  the  law  is  good,  if  a 
man  use  it  law^fuUy. — "The 
Law  is  good,"  St.  Paul  declared 
with  apostolic  authoritative  know- 
ledge, "should  a  man  —  i.e.,  a 
teacher  of  the  Law — make  use  of 
it  lawfully ;  if  he  should  use  it 
so  as  to  make  men  conscious  of 
their  sins,  conscious  that  of  them- 
selves they  deserve  no  mercy, 
only   punishment.     To  press  this 
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man  use  it  lawfully; 
'"■'  knowing  this,  that  the 
law  is  not  made  for  a  right- 
eous man,  but  for  the  law- 


less and  disobedient,  for  the 
ungodly  and  for  sinnex's, 
for  unholy  and  profane, 
for  murderers    of   fathers 


sorrowful  knowledge  was  the 
Law's  true  work  upon  men.  It 
was  never  intended  to  supply 
materials  for  casuistry  and  idle, 
profitless  arguments.  It  was  never 
meant  as  a  S5'stem  out  of  which 
man  might  draw  material  for  self- 
deception.  It  was  never  meant  as 
a  system  through  which  a  man 
might  imagLue  that  by  a  compli- 
ance, more  or  less  rigid,  with  its 
outer  ritual  he  was  satisfying  all 
the  higher  requirements  of  justice 
and  truth. 

(9)  Knowing  this.  —  The 
teacher  of  the  Law,  being  aware 
of  this  great  truth,  now  to  be 
detailed — viz. : — 

That  the  law  is  not  made 
for  a  righteous  man. — The 
stern  Mosaic  Law  was  enacted 
centuries  before  the  Messiah  Jesus 
had  given  to  men  His  new  Law. 
The  Law  of  Moses  was  not,  then, 
enacted  for  a  "  righteous  man  " — 
that  is  for  a  Christian  ia  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  who  has  sought 
and  found  justification  by  faith  ia 
Jesus,  and  who,  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  Uviag  a  new  Kfe. 
In  other  words,  the  "  teacher," 
Paul  says,  must  teach  the  flock  of 
Ephesus  (1)  the  true  use  of  the 
prohibitions  fof  the  Law,  viz.,  that 
they  served  to  convince  a  man  of 
his  hopeless  condition ;  they  showed 
him  he  was  a  slave  to  sin,  from 
which  vnretched  bondage,  the  Law, 
which  made  him  bitterly  conscious 
of  his  condition,  gave  him  no 
assistance  to  free  himself  ;  (2)  the 
"teacher"  was  to  press  home  to 
13  19: 


the  people  that  the  Law,  good 
though  it  was,  if  used  as  a  means 
to  open  men's  eyes  to  see  their 
true  condition,  was  not  made  for 
them  if  they  were  reckoned  among 
the  righteous — that  is,  if  they  had 
found  acceptance  in  the  Redeemer. 
In  the  case  of  these  justified  and 
sanctified  ones  the  moral  law  was 
written  in  their  hearts  and  was 
embodied  in  their  lives. 

But  for  the  lawless. — Now 
the  law  was  not  made  for  the  holy 
and  humble  men  of  heart,  whom 
St.  Paul  trusted  formed  the  main 
body  of  the  congregation  of 
believers  in  Ephesus,  and  in  every 
city  where  men  and  women  were 
found  who  called  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  who  struggled 
to  follow  their  dear  IMaster's  foot- 
steps. It  was  made  centuries 
before  Jesus  of  Nazareth  walked 
on  earth,  as  a  great  protest  against 
the  every-day  vices  which  dis- 
honoured Israel  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  terrible 
enumeration  of  sins  and  sioners  in 
these  9th  and  10th  verses,  while 
following  the  order  of  the  ancient 
Tables  of  Sinai,  seems  to  allude 
pointedly  to  the  vices  especially 
prevalent  in  that  day  in  the  great 
centres  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

And  disobedient.  —  More 
accurately  rendered,  unruly,  or 
insubordinate. 

For  the  ungodly  and  for 
sinners. — These  four  terms  with 
which  the  Apostle  opens  the  sad 
list  of  those  for  whom  the  Law 
was     enacted,     generally     denote 
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and  murderers  of  mothers, 
for  m  a  n  s  1  a  y  e  r  s,  ^^°^  for 
"whoremongers,  for  them 
that  defile  themselves  with 
mankind,  for  menstealers, 
for  liars,  for  perjured  per- 


sons, and  if  there  be  any 
other  thing  that  is  con- 
trary to  sound  doctrine ; 
<^^"  according  to  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God, 
which   was  committed   to 


those  who  care  nothing  for  human 
law,  and  who  despise  all  obedience; 
who,  to  their  careless  neglect  for 
all  constituted  authorities,  unite 
irreligion  and  contempt  for  all 
sacred  things. 

For  unholy  and  profane — 
The  persons  designated  in  these 
terms  are  those  wanting  in  inner 
purity — men  who  scoff  at  hohness 
of  life  and  character  in  its  deepest 
sense.  These  six  classes  may  be 
assumed  in  general  terms  to  include 
the  prohibitions  of  the  first  four 
Commandments  (the  First  Table, 
as  it  is  termed),  where  sins  against 
God  are  especially  dwelt  upon. 
The  sins  against  man,  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Second  Table  (Commandments 
Five  to  Ten),  are  included  in  the 
following  enumeration  of  wrong- 
doers. 

For  murderers  of  fathers 
and  murderers  of  mothers. — 
The  original  Greek  expressions 
here  require  the  milder  rendering, 
smiters  of  fathers  and  smiters  of 
mothers,  and  refer  to  persons  of 
various  ages  who  refuse  all  rever- 
ence, even  all  kindly  treatment, 
to  their  parents.  The  words  of 
the  Fifth  Commandment  exactly 
explain  this  luinatural  conduct. 

(10)  por  menstealers. — After 
enumerating  the  transgressors  of 
the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Command- 
ments against  murder  and  adultery, 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  class  well 
known  in  the  Koman  world  of  his 


day — perhaps  the  worst  class  of 
offenders  against  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment— the  "slave-dealers." 

For  liars,  for  perjured  per- 
sons.— In  these  inclusive  terms  St. 
Paul  apparently  reckons  all  who 
break  the  solemn  Ninth  charge 
given  on  Sinai,  which  forbade  false 
witness  against  a  neighbour. 
Among  the  sins  which  especially 
excite  the  hot  wrath  of  the  first  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christianity, 
"  v/ant  of  truth  "  appears  singularly 
prominent.  One  after  the  other  of 
the  Apostles,  in  different  language, 
express  their  deep  abhorrence  of 
this  too  common  sin,  which,  in  St. 
John's  fervid  words,  will  suffice  to 
exclude  from  the  city  of  the  blessed 
(Eev.  xxii.  15). 

And  if  there  be  any  other 
thing  that  is  contrary  to 
sound  doctrine. — In  this  broad 
and  general  summary,  with  which 
St.  Paul  concludes  his  dreadful 
catalogue,  the  prohibition  of  the 
Tenth  Commandment  against  "  co- 
vetousness  "  is  doubtless  included. 
In  the  words  "  sound  doctrine  " — 
an  expression  peculiar  to  this  group 
of  Epistles— a  sharp  contrast  is 
suggested  to  the  "sickly  and  un- 
healthy "  teaching  of  the  false 
teachers,  with  their  fooHsh  legends 
and  allegories — a  teaching  which 
suggested  controversy  and  useless 
disputes,  and  had  no  practical  in- 
fluence at  all  upon  life. 

(11)  According  to  the  glori- 
ous gospel. — All    that    St.    Paul 
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had  been  saying  concerning  the 
Law — its  true  work  and  its  only- 
work — was  no  mere  arbitrary  con- 
ception of  his  own  ;  it  was  simply 
a  repetition  of  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel  which  his  Master  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  the  gospel  which 
taught  so  clearly  that  the  Law  was 
for  the  condemnation  of  sinners — 
that  it  was  for  those  alone  who  do 
not  accept  the  easy  yoke  and  the 
light  burden  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Of  the  blessed  God.  — The 
whole  sentence  is  more  accurately 
translated,  according  to  the  gospel  of 
the  glory  of  the  blessed  God.  (Comp. 
2  Cor.  iv.  4.)  "The  glory  of  the 
blessed  God,"  whether  as  shown  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  or  in  the 
riches  of  His  great  mercy,  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  and  revealed 
by  the  gospel ;  in  other  words,  the 
"  contents "  of  the  gospel  is  the 
glory  and  majesty  of  God.  God  is 
called  here  "  blessed,"  not  only  on 
account  of  His  eternal  and  change- 
less perfection,  but  also  on  account 
of  His  blessed  gift  of  forgiveness, 
offered  to  all  sinners  who  accept 
His  gospel  of  love. 

Which  -was  committed  to 
my  trust. — This  precious  deposit, 
this  "  trust,"  the  gospel  of  the 
glory  of  God,  was  perhaps,  in  St. 
Paul's  eyes,  his  truest  title  to 
honoiu:.  When  we  inquire  more 
closely  what  was  exactly  meant  by 
"  the  gospel  committed  to  his  trust," 
something  more  definite  seems  to 
be  required  than  the  general  answer 
that  he  was  a  minister  of  the 
Church,  intrusted  with  the  procla- 
mation of  his  Master's  blessed  mes- 
sage. If  this  were  all,  St.  Paul's 
loved  title  to  honour  would  have 
been  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him, 


but  would  have  been  shared  by 
many  another  in  that  great  com- 
pany of  prophets,  teachers,  and 
evangehsts  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  days.  St.  Paul  rather  seems 
to  have  gloried  in  some  pecuhar 
and  most  precious  trust.  Was  it 
not  possibly  in  that  Gospel  of 
"  Luke,"  which  some  of  the  most 
venerated  of  the  fathers  tell  us  St. 
Paul  was  accustomed  to  mention  as 
the  Gospel  written  by  him  ?  (Iren- 
aeus,  Origen,  Jerome.)  It  was, 
perhaps,  this  blessed  privilege  of 
having  been  judged  worthy  to 
compile,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — or,  at  all  events, 
largely  to  furnish  materials  for — 
one  of  the  precious  records  of  his 
adorable  Master's  earthly  life  and 
work  and  suffering  which  St.  Paul 
loved  to  tell  of  as  his  proudest  title 
to  honour. 

To  his  own  disciples — as  well  as 
to  those  who  disputed  his  apostohc 
authority — he  would  now  and  again 
refer  to  this,  the  highest  of  all 
honours  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
Master ;  but  there  the  boasting  of 
the  holy  and  humble  man  of  God 
ended.  Though  the  blessed  evan- 
gehst  St.  Paul  knew  his  work  was 
for  all  the  ages,  the  true  humiHty 
of  the  noble  servant  of  Jesus  ap- 
pears in  the  substitution  of  "  Luke  " 
for  "  St.  Paul  " — the  scribe's  name 
of  place  of  that  of  the  real  author. 

(12)  And  I  thank  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  -who  hath 
enabled  me. — Better  rendered, 
who  hath  given  me  strength  within. 
The  ancient  authorities  here  are 
divided;  the  majority  omit  the  first 
word  of  the  verse,  the  connecting 
*'  and."  With  or  without  this 
word,  the  sense  is  much  the  same  ; 
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hath  enabled  me,  for  that 
Chap.  i.  12-20.  he  counted  me 

Paul's       thanks    faithful,    put- 
for  his  own  con-    , .  •     , 

version  and  com-    t^g    J^®    mtO 

mission.  the  ministry ; 


f'^Who  was  before  a  blas- 
phemer, and  a  persecutor, 
and  injurious :  but  I  ob- 
tained mercy,  because  I 
did    it    ignorantly    in    un- 


for  on  the  words,  "  the  gospel  .  . 
committed  to  my  trust,"  the  Apostle 
pauses,  overwhelmed  with  the  flood 
of  grateful  memories  which  such  a 
thought  let  loose.  "  How  I  thank 
God,"  wrote  St.  Paul,  "  who  hath 
strengthened  me  within,  with  this 
power  to  hear  witness  to  my  Master ! 
— me  of  all  persons,  who  was  once 
a  blasphemer  of  His  royal  name ! 
What  an  example  I — your  teacher, 
the  foimder  of  this  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus — am  of  the  transforming  grace 
of  the  gospel — of  its  sweet,  mighty 
power  to  forgive  sins."  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  great  love,  passing 
understanding,  of  the  tender,  piti- 
ful mercy  which  suffered  so  won- 
drous a  trust  to  be  committed  to 
the  charge  of  such  a  sinner,  that 
called  forth  the  ejaculation  of  deep 
thankfulness  we  read  in  the  twelfth 
and  following  verses. 

If  we  ask  more  particularly 
respecting  the  exact  way  in 
which  Jesus  Christ "  enabled,"  or 
"  strengthened  St.  Paul  within," 
we  must  think  of  his  strange  power 
of  winning  men  to  his  Master's 
side ;  we  must  remember  his  miracu- 
lous gifts  over  disease  and  even 
death ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that 
strength  of  endurance,  that  brave, 
sweet  patience  which  made  his  life 
of  sufliering  borne  for  Christ  so 
beautiful,  so  touching,  an  example 
for  men. 

For  that  he  counted  me 
faithful. — The  All-seeing,  know- 
ing from  the  beginning  that  St. 
Paul  would  continue  steadfast  and 


true,  selected  him  as  "  His  chosen 
vessel"  to  bear  His  name  and  the 
glad  news  of  His  salvation  into 
many  lands. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that 
this  very  faithfulness,  this  vnjlinch- 
ing  steadfastness,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  the  Lord 
chose  him  for  his  great  work,  St. 
Paul,  in  a  well-known  and  remark- 
able passage,  refers  to  as  a  gift  of 
grace  which  he  had  obtained  in 
mercy  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  vii.  25). 

(13)  "WTio  was  before  a  blas- 
phemer, and  a  persecutor, 
and  injurious. — In  these  words 
of  bitter  self -accusation,  St.  Paul 
sums  up  the  characteristic  features 
of  his  brilliant  career  as  a  yoinig 
Pharisee  leader,  as  a  popular  Jewish 
patriot.  The  object  of  his  intense 
hatred  and  of  his  burning  antagon- 
ism during  these  never-to-be-for- 
gotten days  was  that  very  Lord, 
from  whom  later  he  had  received 
such  unspeakable  gifts.  He  know 
he  had  been  a  blasphemer  of  that 
dear  Master  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  terrible  word,  since,  as  it  has 
been  well  said,  that  "  he  who  had 
seen  Stephen  die  for  Christ,  and 
after  this  did  not  cease  to  pant  like 
a  -wald  beast  for  the  blood  of  the 
Church,  must  have  kno^vn  that  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  simply  re- 
viling men,  but  of  blaspheming 
God."  And  "a  persecutor,"  for, 
to  quote  his  own  words  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  xxii.  4) :  "I  persecuted 
this  way  unto  the  death,  binding 
and  delivering  into  prisons  both 
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belief.     ^^^'  And  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  was  exceeding 


abundant  with  faith   and 
love   which    is    in    Christ 


men  and  women."  (Comp.,  too, 
Acts  XXV.  11:  "I  compelled  them 
to  blaspheme.")  And  "injurious" 
(or,  more  accurately  rendered,  a 
doer  of  outrage),  as  he  must  well 
have  remembered  the  events  re- 
ferred to  in  the  history  of  the  Acts 
(ix.  1)  in  the  words :  "  Saul,  yet 
breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord." 

But  I  obtained,  mercy. — The 
Apostle,  his  heart  overflowing  with 
love  and  gratitude,  contrasts  his 
Master's  mercy  with  his  own  want 
of  it ;  the  "  mercy  "  shown  to  him 
consisting  in  something  very  differ- 
ent to  simple  forgiveness  of  a  gTeat 
wrong.  In  St.  Paul's  case  the  par- 
don was  crowned  by  many  a  noble 
gift  bestowed  by  that  pitiful  King 
whom  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged. 

Because  I  did  it  ignorantly 
in  unbelief.— This  is  one  of  the 
passages  which  throws  a  gleam  of 
light  on  some  of  the  hard  questions 
which  perplex  us  when  we  meditate 
on  the  principles  of  the  final  judg- 
ment. Very  little  is  told  us  as  to 
the  doom  of  those  who  have  not 
heard,  or  else  have  failed  to  under- 
stand, the  message  of  Christ.  Still, 
from  even  such  scanty  teaching  as 
is  contained  in  the  words  we  are 
now  considering,  and  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Matt.  xii.  31,  32;  Luke 
xxiii.  34,  we  gather  that  there  is  an 
ignorance  which  at  least  greatly 
modifies  the  guilt  of  unbelief  ;  we 
learn  at  least  this  much — stick  a 
sinner  is  not  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
operation  of  divine  mercy.  But  in 
spite  of  these  hints — for  they  are 
little  more — of  the  almost  limit- 
less area  of  the  divine  mercy,  great 


care  must  be  taken  not  to  press 
overmuch  these  blessed  intimations 
of  the  possibility  of  a  mercy  far 
more  extended  than  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  the  inspired  utterances 
would  lead  us  to  expect ;  for,  after 
aU,  the  words  and  teaching  of  the 
merciful  Redeemer  Himself  (Luke 
xii.  48)  seem  to  point  to  a  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment,  rather  than  to 
a  complete  forgiveness,  of  sins 
committed  under  circumstances  of 
perhaps  partial  ignorance.  "  He 
that  knew  not,  and  did  commit 
things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be 
beaten  with  few  stripes." 

(1^)  And  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  "was  exceeding  abund- 
ant.— The  thought  of  his  Master's 
gTeat  love  to  one  who  once  reviled 
Him  so  bitterly,  and  who  had  spent 
his  strength  in  trying  to  undo  His 
servants'  work,  seems  to  have 
pressed  with  overwhelming  force 
on  St.  Paul,  who  struggled  to  find 
words  which  should  express  how 
deeply  he  felt  the  loving  tenderness 
which  had  transformed  the  cruel 
persecutor  into  the  favoured 
Apostle.  The  Greek  word  trans- 
lated "  was  exceeding  abundant," 
is  very  rare,  and  possesses  a  super- 
lative force. 

With  faith  and  love. —  He 
sums  up  the  divine  mercy  showed 
to  him  in  three  words :  grace,  faith, 
and  love.  Grace,  the  imspeakable 
gift  of  God  to  him ;  faith  and  love, 
the  results  of  the  exceeding  abun- 
dant gift  of  grace. 

Faith:  not  merely  a  childlike 
trust  in  Christ,  but  a  belief  which 
accepted  Christ  as  the  hope  of  an 
otherwise  hopeless  world ;  and  love, 
which  includes  love  to  man  as  well 
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Jesus.     ^^^^  This  is  a  faith- 
ful saying,  and  worthy  of 


all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world 


as  love  to  God,  a  strange  contrast 
to  his  former  cruelty  and  hatred ; 
for,  instead  of  blaspheming,  now  he 
believed  on  Him  whom  he  once 
reviled,  and  instead  of  persecuting 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  now,  in  his 
great  love  for  them,  he  spent  him- 
self. Then,  overwhelmed  with  joy 
and  thankifulness  that  he,  the 
enemy  of  God,  had  obtained  the 
mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  con- 
scious, from  his  own  sweet  and 
bitter  experiences,  what  that  mercy 
of  God  bestowed  on  a  sinner  signi- 
fied, he  gave  utterance  to  one  of 
those  bright  watchwords  of  the 
faith,  with  which  the  Christians  of 
the  first  days  used  to  comfort  and 
encourage  one  another,  and  which, 
perhaps,  better  than  any  other 
words,  gave  expression  to  the 
burning  thoughts  which  rose  up 
from  his  grateful  heart. 

(16)  This  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing, and  ■worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation.— This  strikingformula 
in  the  New  Testament,  found  only 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  here  and 
in  chap.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11  ; 
Titus  iii.  8  ;  and  the  somewhat 
similar  expression,  "these  sayings 
[ivords]  are  faithful  and  true,"  Eev. 
xxi.  6  ;  xxii.  6,  were  formulas  ex- 
pressing weighty  and  memorable 
truths,  well  known  and  often  re- 
peated by  the  brotherhood  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  ages  of  the  faith. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  rehearsed 
constantly  in  the  assemblies,  tiU 
they  became  well-known  watch- 
words in  the  various  churches 
scattered  over  the  Mediterranean- 
washed  provinces  of  the  Eoman 
empire:  and  in  these  "sayings" 
we  see,  perhaps,  the  germs  of  the 


great  creeds  of  Christianity.  [1  Tim. 
iii.  1,  perhaps,  as  usually  under- 
stood, hardly  falls  under  this  cate- 
gory of  "  watchwords  of  the  faith," 
unless  St.  Chrysostom's  interpre- 
tation of  the  text  be  followed, 
which  refers  the  "faithful  saying" 
to  the  solemn  truths  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it  in  chap,  ii.] 

That  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world. — This  is  an  un- 
mistakable allusion  to  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ.  He  came  iato 
the  world,  leaving  the  glory  which 
He  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was.  (See  John  xvi.  28  ;  xvii. 
5  ;  Eph.  i.  3,  4.)  And  the  purpose 
for  which  He  came  into  the  world 
is  stated  distinctly  in  the  next  sen- 
tence. 

To  save  sinners. — There  are 
no  details  given  respecting  this 
salvation.  The  "  sinners "  here 
mentioned  is  a  broad,  inclusive 
term.  It  includes,  besides  Jews, 
the  outcasts  of  the  Gentiles  without 
hope  and  without  God — all  the  lost, 
irrespective  of  race  or  time.  In 
the  Lord's  own  blessed  words : 
"  The  Son  of  Man  was  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  " 
(Luke  xix.  10). 

Of  -whom  I  am  chief. — The 
intense  humility  of  the  strange, 
beautiful  character  of  the  Gentile 
Apostle  prompted  this  bitter  ex- 
pression. St.  Paul,  it  has  been  well 
said,  knew  his  own  sins  by  ex- 
perience, and  every  other  man's 
per  speculationem.  In  another  place 
a  similar  feeling  leads  him  to  style 
himself  as  "less  than  the  least  of 
all  saints"  (Eph.  iii.  8).  He  had 
been  in  time  past  so  bitter  an 
enemy  of  the  Lord  that  no  preach- 
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to  save  sinners  ;  of  whom 
I  am  chief.  '^^*"  Howbeit 
for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first 
Jesus  Christ  might  shew 
forth  all  longsufFering,  for 
a  pattern  to  them  which 


should  hereafter  believe 
on  him  to  life  everlasting. 
•^^^  Now  unto  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisi- 
ble, the  only  wise  God, 
be  honour  and  glory  for 
ever    and    ever.       Amen. 


ing  of  the  disciples  was  effectual  to 
work  his  conversion.  In  his  case, 
to  overcome  his  intense  hatred  of 
the  Name,  it  needed  a  special  ap- 
pearance of  the  Risen  One. 

('S)  Howbeit  for  this  cause 
I  obtained  mercy. — In  spite  of 
this  deep  consciousness  of  his 
guilt,  faith  and  confidence  in  his 
own  salvation  seem  never  to  have 
wavered.  He  speaks  of  this  with 
all  certainty,  and  proceeds  to  tell 
us  with  great  clearness  why  Christ 
saved  him,  the  chief  of  sinners. 

That  in  me  first  Jesus 
Christ  might  shew  forth  all 
longsuffering. — If  Christ  could 
show  mercy  to  him,  surely  in  after 
times  the  greatest  of  sinners  need 
never  doubt  the  Redeemer's  power 
and  will  to  save.  St.  Paul's  con- 
version foretold  many  a  patient 
waiting  on  the  part  of  the  Lord, 
much  longsuffering,  which  would 
never  hurry  to  punish  His  enemies, 
hut  which  would  tarry  long,  in  the 
hope  of  the  sinner  repenting  while 
it  was  yet  time. 

For  a  pattern  to  them 
which  should  hereafter  be- 
lieve on  him. — Men  were  to 
learn  that  such  conversions  as  his 
were  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  no 
uncommon  occurrences  —  conver- 
sion of  blasphemers,  of  persecutors, 
whom  the  Lord  would  tarry  long 
for,  till  they,  too,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  should  ac- 


knowledge Him.  Thus  to  all 
sinners  was  St.  Paul  a  pattern — an 
example  of  the  Lord's  longsuffer- 
ing, of  His  patient  waiting.  His 
gracious  Master  had  dealt  with  him 
like  a  king,  who,  when  judging  the 
case  of  a  rebel  city,  pardons  the 
chief  rebel.  If  God  would  redeem 
Saul  the  persecutor,  none  need 
despair  of  finding  mercy. 

To  life  everlasting. — And 
the  goal — which  lay  before  these 
poor  redeemed  sinners,  who,  like 
St.  Paul,  in  faith  and  loving  trust 
in  Jesus  had  found  peace  and  ac- 
ceptance— was  eternal  life. 

(!'')  Now  unto  the   King 

The  wonderful  chain  of  thought 
(verses  12 — 16)  which  so  well  illus- 
trates the  great  assertion  of  verse 
15 — "  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners" — St. 
Paul  closes  with  a  noble  ascription 
of  praise  and  thankfulness  to  the 
great  God. 

This  doxology  is  addressed  to  no 
one  Person  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity,  but  is — as  has  been  said 
with  great  truth — "  a  grand  testi- 
mony to  the  monotheism  of  St. 
Paul :  the  Godhead,  the  Trinity  of 
his  worship,  is  a  sublime  Unity. 
To  this  Eternal,  Incorruptible  One 
be  glory  and  honour  unto  the  ages 
of  the  ages.     Amen." 

Eternal.  — More  accurately 
rendered,  {to  the  King)  of  the  ages. 
The  King  of  the  Ages  is  the  sove- 
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of  some 


(18)  This  charge    I   commit  i 
unto   thee,    son   Timothy, 
according   to   the   prophe- 


cies which  went  before  on 
thee,  that  thou  by  them 
misihtest  war  a  eood  war- 


rcign  dispenser  and  disposer  of  the 
ages  of  the  ■world.  There  is  no 
reference  at  all  here  to  the  Gnostic 
asons. 

Immortal  (or  incorruptible). — 
This  epithet  and  the  following  one 
— "  invisible  " — are  connected  with 
"  God,"  not,  with  the  preceding 
clause,  "to  the  King  of  the  Ages." 
God  is  immortal,  in  contrast  with 
the  beings  of  earth,  and — 

Invisible,  in  contrast  with  the 
visible  creation. 

The  only  -wise  God. — The 
only  God,  the  most  ancient  authori- 
ties omitting  "wise."  "  Only,"  as 
in  chap.  vi.  15  :  "  the  blessed  and 
only  potentate. "  "  The  only  God, " 
a  contrast  to  the  multitude  of 
created  spirits,  angels,  principali- 
ties, powers,  &c.  (See  1  Cor.  viii. 
5,6.) 

For  ever  and  ever. — Liter- 
ally, to  the  ages  of  the  ages,  to  all 
eternity — a  Hebraistic  expression 
for  a  duration  of  time  superlatively 
(infinitely)  long. 

(IS)  This  charge  I  commit 
unto  thee,  son  Timothy.— The 
nature  of  the  charge  which  he  com- 
mitted to  Timothy  must  be  gathered 
from  the  solemn  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  foregoing  passage — verses 
15,  16.  The  sum  of  it  was  that 
men  should  put  their  whole  trust  in 
Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  and  who  alone  was  able  to 
lead  them  into  everlasting  life. 
There  is  something  very  solemn  in 
St.  Paul's  pressing  home  this  charge 
to  Timothj',  and  invoking  the 
memory  of  the  prophecies  which 
went  before  on  him.     The  charge 


was  the  last  precious  heritage,  the 
priceless  treasure  which  the  old 
master,  feeling  that  for  him  the 
end  was  not  far  distant,  would 
leave  to  his  favourite  disciple — his 
own  dear  son  in  the  faith.  Anxious 
above  measirre  for  the  loved  group 
of  Asian  churches,  of  which  Ephesus 
was  the  centre,  foreseeing  that  the 
present  perils  and  dangers  fi-om 
within  and  without  would  rapidly 
close  round  the  congregations,  and 
placing  his  greatest  earthly  hope 
on  the  steadfastness  and  knowledge 
of  his  own  dear  disciple  whom  he 
had  left  there  as  a  shepherd  to  the 
sheep,  he  charges  his  son  Timothy, 
by  the  memory  of  those  strange 
prophetic  utterances  which,  years 
before,  had  been  made  over  him 
(Acts  xvii.  1,  2)  in  Lystraor  Derbe, 
and  which,  perhaps,  had  first  in- 
duced him  to  choose  the  j'oung  son 
of  Eunice  as  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, to  hold  fast  the  blessed  doc- 
trine which  taught  men  to  put  their 
whole  trust  in  Jesus  Christ. 

According  to  the  prophe- 
cies ■which  ■went  before  on 
thee. — These  prophetic  utterances 
seem  to  have  been  not  unfrequent 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and 
were  among  the  precious  gifts 
which  enriched  and  encouraged  the 
Church  of  the  first  days.  We  read 
of  them  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  27, 
28),  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1,  2),  at 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  at  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxi.  8—10). 

In  the  case  of  Timothy  they 
appear  to  have  been  far-seeing 
glances  into  the  life  and  the  work 
and  the  teaching  of    the    future 
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fare;  '^^^'  holding  faith,  and 
a  good  conscience ;  which 
some  having  put  away  con- 


cerning faith  have  made 
shipwreck  :  '^™'  of  whom  is 
Hymenseus  and  Alexander; 


Christian  leader ;  here  the  last 
named — the  doctrine  and  teaching 
— is  especially  referred  to.  The 
prophecies  in  question  were  uttered, 
no  doubt,  over  him  at  his  ordina- 
tion, and,  possibly,  some  of  them 
at  his  baptism. 

That  thou  by  them  might- 
est  "War  a  good  warfare. — 
Better  rendered,  that  thou  in  them, 
&c.  St.  Paul  committed  the  sacred 
charge  to  Timothy  concerning  the 
faith  in  full  confidence  that,  in 
accordance  with  those  well-re- 
membered glorious  predictions 
wliich  had  been  made  foretelling 
his  future  zeal  and  success  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  that  in 
these — accoutred  in  these  as  his 
spiritual  protection  and  armour — 
Timothy  would  wage  his  warfare 
against  sin  and  evil. 

St.  Paul's  words  in  this  verse 
may  be  thus  paraphrased :  I  give 
this  charge  to  you,  son  Timothy, 
in  accordance  with  those  well-re- 
membered predictions  respecting 
your  future  steadfastness  in  doc- 
trine and  in  life.  I  remind  you 
now  of  them.  Do  not  disappoint 
these  grand  hopes — these  prophecies 
of  your  future — but  bear  them 
ever  in  your  mind.  Equip  your- 
self in  them  as  your  spiritual 
armour,  and  so  armed,  fight  your 
Master's  fight  against  sin  and  evil 
— eine  gute  Eitterschaft,  according 
to  Luther. 

The  war  imagery  here  used  St. 
Paul  employs  again  and  again  :  the 
good  warfare.  (Comp.  chap.  vi. 
12.)  To  the  old,  tried  Apostle  a 
Christian's  life  is  a  warfare  in  the 


truest  sense  of  the  word  :  to  every 
believer  it  is  a  weary,  painful  cam- 
paign. In  the  case  of  the  professed 
teachers  a  sleepless  vigilance  was 
especially  demanded. 

('")  Holding  faith,  and  a 
good  conscience. — Again,  as  in 
verse  5,  the  Apostle  joins  "  faith  " 
and  "the  conscience  undefiled." 
In  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  "  want  of 
faith  "  was  no  mere  refusal  to  ac- 
cept a  definite  religious  dogma,  but 
was  ever  closely  connected  with 
impurity  and  the  love  of  sin.  If  a 
man  dares  to  do  wilful  violence  to 
his  better  nature  he  must  not  pre- 
sume to  dream  oi  faith  saving  him. 
The  thought  expressed  by  another 
inspired  teacher  seems  to  run  con- 
stantly in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul: 
"  The  devils  also  believe  and  trem- 
ble." 

Which  some. — "  Some."  A 
quiet  reference  here  is  made  to 
those  false  teachers  who  seem  to' 
have  been  doing  such  evil  work  at 
Ephesus  among  the  Christian  be- 
hevers,  and  against  whom  Timothy 
is  so  m-gently  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard  in  the  6th  and  following 
verses  of  the  chapter. 

Having  put  away.  —  The 
simile  in  St.  Paul's  mind  is  a  nau- 
tical one.  The  "  good  conscience  " 
represents  the  ballast,  or  cargo,  of 
the  ship.  When  this  is  put  away 
— tossed  overboard — the  vessel  be- 
comes unmanageable  and  is  tossed 
about,  the  plaything  of  the  waves, 
and  in  the  end  is  wrecked. 

(-")  Of  whom  is  Hymengeus 
and  Alexander. — Here  the  Apos- 
tle names  two,  as  examples  of  the 
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respecting 


whom  I  have  delivered 
unto  Satan,  that  they  may 
learn  not  to  blaspheme. 


A.D.  65. 
1  Or,  (ie- 


CHAPTER    II.— <>'I 

exhort  ^     therefore,    that, 
first  of    all,   supplications, 


utter  shipwreck  of  all  true  faith — 
persons  evidently  well  known  to 
Timothy  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus.  Hymenseus 
is  probably  identical  with  the  heretic 
of  that  name,  charged,  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  with  teaching 
that  the  resurrection  was  ah-eady 
passed,  thus  undermining  the  great 
hope  which  Cbristian  faith  so  firmly 
laid  hold  of.  In  the  second  letter 
to  the  Presbyter  presiding  over  the 
Ephesian  congTegation  the  funda- 
mental error  was  specified  on  ac- 
count of  which  this  Hymenseus  was 
excommunicated. 

Alexander. — It  would  be  un- 
safe positively  to  identify  this  per- 
son with  the  personal  adversary  of 
St.  Paul  alluded  to  in  the  Second 
Epistle,  iv.  14,  there  spoken  of  as 
"Alexander  the  coppersmith,"  or 
with  the  Alexander  mentioned  in 
Acts  xix.  33.  The  name  was  a  very 
common  one.  Of  the  Alexander  of 
Acts  xix.  33  we  know  nothing ;  from 
the  circumstances  in  connection 
with  which  he  is  there  mentioned, 
which  took  place  some  ten  years 
before  this  Epistle  was  written,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  Jew. 

"Whom  I  have  delivered 
unto  Satan. — In  this  fearful 
formula  the  offender  is  delivered 
over  to  Satan,  the  evil  one.  It  is  a 
solemn  excommunication  or  expul- 
sion from  the  Church,  accompanied 
with  the  infliction  of  bodily  disease 
or  death.  In  ordinary  cases,  the 
offender  was  quietly  expelled  from 
the  Christian  society.  But  an 
Apostle,  and  only  an  Apostle,  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  awful  powers 


of  inflicting  bodily  suffering  in  the 
forms  of  disease  and  death.  Certain 
special  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
these  tremendous  powers  are  re- 
corded in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  Elymas,  the  incestuous 
person  at  Corinth,  and  the  men 
here  alluded  to.  The  fear  of  Simon. 
Magus,  related  in  Acts  viii.  24, 
seems  to  have  been  aroused  by  his 
evident  expectation  that  this  well- 
known  apostolic  power  would  be 
put  in  force  in  his  case.  It  is,  how- 
ever, noticeable  that  this  punish- 
ment was  not  necessarily,  in  the  case 
of  disease,  an  irrevocable  sentence. 
The  true  end  and  purpose  of  this, 
as  of  all  divine  punishments,  was 
not  revenge  for  the  sin,  but  the 
ultimate  recovery  of  the  sinner. 

II. 

(iJ  I  exhort  therefore. — Now 

Timothy  was  to  begin  to  carry  out 
his  master  St.  Paul's  great  charge 
— the  charge  which  bade  him 
teach  all  men  to  put  their  entire, 
their  perfect,  trust  in  the  Saviour 
of  sinners  —  by  instructing  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  in  the  first 
place,  to  pray  constantly  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The 
detailed  injunctions  hotv  the  charge 
was  to  be  carried  out  are  introduced 
by  the  Greek  particle  otin,  transla- 
ted in  our  version  by  "  therefore  ;" 
it  may  be  paraphrased  thus  :  "  In 
pursuance  of  my  great  charge, 
I  proceed  by  special  details ; 
in  the  first  place,  let  prayers 
for  all  be  offered  by  the  congre- 
gation." 
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prayers,  intercessions,  and 


Chap.  ii.  1-8.  giving  oi 

General      direc-    thanks,  be 
tioii     respecting                      ' 

public  prayer,      made    tor  all 


1  Or,  emi- 
nent 
•place. 


men  ;  ^^'  for  kings,  andybr 
all  that  are  in  authority  ;  ^ 
that  we  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life   in   all 


Supplications,  prayers,  in- 
tercessions, and  giving  of 
thanks. — Many  attempts,  some  of 
them  not  very  happy  ones,  have 
heen  made  hy  grammarians  and 
commentators  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  terms,  each  of  which 
denotes  prayer.  On  the  -whole  it 
may  he  assumed  that  the  Greek 
■word  translated  "supplications" 
signifies  a  request  for  particular 
henefits,  and  is  a  special  form  of 
the  more  general  "word  rendered 
"prayers."  The  third  expression 
in  the  English  version  translated 
"intercessions"  suggests  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  communion  with 
God  on  the  part  of  the  one  praying. 
It  speaks  of  drawing  near  God,  of 
entering  into  free,  famihar  speech 
with  Him.  The  Greek  word  sug- 
gests prayer  in  its  most  individual, 
urgent  form.  The  fourth  term, 
"  giving  of  thanks,"  expresses  that 
which  ought  never  to  he  absent 
from  any  of  our  devotions,  grati- 
tude for  past  mercies.  Archbishop 
Trench  remarks  how  this  peculiar 
form  of  prayer  wiU  subsist  in 
heaven  when,  ia  the  very  nature  of 
things,  all  other  forms  of  prayer 
will  have  ceased  in  the  entire  frui- 
tion of  the  things  prayed  for,  for 
then  only  will  the  redeemed  know 
how  much  they  owe  to  their  Lord. 
The  word  eucharist  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  used  in  this  place — 
eucharistia — for  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion the  Church  embodies  its 
highest  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
highest  benefits  received. 

Tor  all  men. — Professor  Rey- 


nolds well  comments  on  the  hard- 
ness of  the  task  set  us  here — "  It  is 
difficult  for  us  always  to  love  all 
men,  to  think  of  all  men  as  equally 
dear  to  God,  or  to  regard  all  men 
as  equally  capable  of  being  blessed. 
Timothy,  after  reading  this  letter, 
probably  walked  along  the  marble 
colonnade  of  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis,  or  heard  the  hum  of  some 
twenty  thousand  Asiatic  Greeks 
crowded  in  the  vast  theatre  to 
witness  the  gladiatorial  fight,  or 
encountered  a  procession  of  Bac- 
chantes, or  turned  into  the  S5ma- 
gogue  on  the  side  of  the  Coresias 
and  saw  the  averted  looks,  and  felt 
the  bitter  hatred  of  some  old  friends. 
"We,  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
modern  world,  have  to  look  into 
the  '  hells '  upon  earth ;  to  survey 
the  gold-fields  and  battle-fields ; 
the  African  slave-hunts ;  the 
throngs  and  saloons  of  Pekin, 
Calcutta,  and  Paris ;  the  monas- 
teries of  Tibet ;  and  make  prayers, 
petitions,  intercessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, too,  on  behalf  of  all  men. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
Timothy  received  this  quiet  injunc- 
tion from  the  Apostle  Paul.  Now 
the  once  whispered  word  peals  hke 
the  voice  of  many  waters  and 
mighty  tliunderings  over  the  whole 
Church  of  God." 

(-)  For  kings,  and  for  all 
that  are  in  autliority.— With- 
out any  special  reference  to  the 
Roman  emperors,  the  expression 
simply  directs  that  prayer  should 
be  offered  in  all  Christian  congrega- 
tions for  the  supreme  authorities  of 
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the  Roman  empire,  and  especially 
of  that  particular  province  in  which 
the  Church,  where  the  prayer  was 
offered,  happened  to  be  situate. 
Josephus  especially  mentions  how 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
to  pray  for  Roman  magistrates  led 
to  the  great  war  with  the  empire 
which  ended  in  their  destruction 
as  a  separate  nation. 

A  well-known  passage  in  the 
Apology  of  Tertullian,  written 
about  a  century  and  a  quarter 
after  St.  Paul  sent  his  first  letter 
to  Timothy,  shows  how  well  and 
carefully  this  charge  of  the  great 
teacher,  written  to  the  Church  in 
Ephesus,  was  kept  in  distant  Car- 
thage : — "  We  Christians  .... 
do  intercede  for  all  the  emperors, 
that  their  lives  may  be  prolonged, 
their  government  be  secured  to 
them,  that  their  families  may  be 
preserved  in  safety,  their  senates 
faithful  to  them,  their  armies  brave, 
their  people  honest,  and  that  the 
whole  empire  may  be  at  peace, 
and  for  whatever  other  things  are 
desired  by  the  people  or  the  Ciesar." 

Early  in  the  second  century, 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna  bears  similar 
testimony  to  this  practice  in  the 
early  Church  of  praying  publicly 
for  their  heathen  rulers: — "Pray 
for  all  the  saints ;  pray,  too,  for  all 
kings  and  powers  and  rulers,  and 
for  your  persecutors,  and  those 
that  hate  you,  and  for  your  cruel 
enemies." 

That  "we  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life. — What  now 
is  the  special  object  of  this  prayer 
for  those  in  high  authority  and 
power?  First,  that  through  their 
wise  rule  the  Christians  might 
enjoy  peace  ;  and,  second,  that  the 


temper  of  the  people  who  prayed 
thus  for  the  ruling  powers  might 
be  so  affected  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  such  prayers :  that 
all  thoughts  of  revolt  and  resistance 
would  be  gradually  stamped  out. 

St.  Pa\il  knew  whom  he  was 
addressing.  The  Christian  con- 
gregations of  his  age  were  largely 
made  up  of  Jews.  An  intense 
longing  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome  pervaded  the  whole  nation. 
The  terrible  events  of  the  year  70 
(only  four  or  five  years  at  most  from 
the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle) 
show  how  deep-seated  was  their 
hatred  of  the  stranger.  No  Chris- 
tian, however,  was  implicated  in 
that  fatal  rebellion ;  so  thoroughly 
had  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and 
his  fellow  Apostles  done  its  work 
among  the  Jewish  followers  of  the 
Crucified. 

In  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  —  The  word  rendered 
"  honesty "  is  better  translated 
gravity,  or  decorum.  These  words 
are  only  used  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Pastoral  Epistles,  where  "  godli- 
ness "  occurs  nine  times,  and 
"  gravity  "  three  times.  The  sphere, 
so  to  speak,  in  which  St.  Paul's 
ideal  Christian  must  walk  during 
his  quiet,  unobtrusive  pilgrimage, 
was  reverence  and  decorum. 

(3)  For  this  is  good  and 
acceptable.  —  That  prayer  be 
oft'ered  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  is  good  and  acceptable 
before  God. 

In  the  sight  of  God  our 
Saviour. — Here,  as  in  chap.  i.  1, 
this  title  of  *'  Saviour  "  is  given  to 
the  Father,  and  is  in  this  place 
singularly  applicable,  as  it  imme- 
diately precedes  the  famous  state- 
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acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God  our  Saviour  ;  ^^^  who 
will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and   to  come  unto 


the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
®  For  there  is  one  God, 
and  one  mediator  between 
God   and    men,    the   man 


ment  of  the  next  verse,  respecting 
the  boundless  mercy  of  the  Eternal. 

W  Who  ^vill  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,  and  to  come 
vinto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth. — Here  St.  Paul  gives  some 
explanation  of  his  exhortation,  that 
"  the  congregation  should  pray  for 
all  men."  Our  prayers,  after  all — 
for  those  far  off,  as  weU  as  for 
those  near — will  be  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 
"Imitate  God,"  writes  St.  Chry- 
sostom ;  "  if  He  wills  that  all  men 
should  be  saved,  it  is  surely  natural 
that  prayer  should  be  offered  for 
all ;  ii  He  willed  that  all  should  be 
saved,  do  thou  will  it  now ;  and  if 
in  earnest  thou  wiliest  it,  then 
pray." 

One  or  two  points  must  ever  be 
held  in  mind  when  this  gTcat  state- 
ment of  St.  Paul's  is  used  as  a 
proof  of  "  Universal  Redemption." 
We  must  remember  the  position  it 
occupies  in  the  argument,  it  being 
only  introduced  as  a  reason  for  the 
exhortation  to  pray  for  all.  Then 
the  words  must  be  looked  at  very 
carefuEy.  God's  will  is  not  to 
save  (sosai)  all — if  that  had  been 
His  sovereign  will  He  would  have 
saved  all ;  but  His  will  is  that  all 
should  be  saved — all  should  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth; 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mere 
theoretical,  but  of  the  practical 
and  saving  truth  as  revealed  in  the 
gospel.  "  In  other  words,  through 
the  sacrifice  and  the  death  of 
Christ  all  are  rendered  capable  of 
ealvation  [salvabiles) ;  that  some  are 


indisputably  not  saved,  is  not  due 
to  any  outward  circumscription  or 
inefficacy  of  the  divine  will,  but  to 
man's  rejection  of  the  special 
means  of  salvation  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint,  and  to 
which  it  is  His  divine  will  that 
man's  salvation  should  be  limited. 
Redemption  is  universal,  yet  con- 
ditional— all  vuiij  be  saved,  yet  all 
will  not  be  saved,  because  all  will 
not  conform  to  God's  appointed 
condition." — Bishop  ElUcott. 

(5)  For  there  is  one  God,  and 
one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus. — "  For."  This  gives  the 
reason  why  it  is  good  and  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  that 
Chi'istians  should  pray  for  all — for 
there  is  one  Saviour,  God  the 
Father,  who  wills  that  aU  should  be 
saved,  and  there  is  one  Mediator, 
Christ  Jesus,  who  has  given  Him- 
self as  ransom  for  all.  Surely,  then, 
to  us  who  call  ourselves  by  the 
name  of  Christ,  the  fate  of  the 
heathen  who  as  yet  know  not 
Christ  cannot  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. We  must  in  our  praise 
and  prayer  include  these  strangers 
whom  the  Father  wills  should  come 
to  Him,  for  whose  sake  the  Son  has 
given  His  life. 

The  man  Christ  Jesus. — 
St.  Paul  with  special  emphasis 
speaks  of  the  "one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men  "  as  "  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,"  no  doubt  wishing  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  true  hu- 
manity of  the  Lord.  It  is  also  a 
silent  refutation    of    the    docctic 
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Christ  Jesus;  ^"^  who  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
to  be  testified^  in  due  time. 


1  Or,  a 

testi- 
mony. 


^'^  Whereunto  I  am  or- 
dained a  preacher,  and  an, 
apostle,  (I  speak  the  truth 


errors  of  some  of  the  false  teachers, 
of  whose  doctrines  Timothy  was  to 
beware.  These  would  have  per- 
suaded men  that  the  Christ  Jesus 
who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  was  no 
man,  but  simply  a  phantom. 

The  human  nature  of  Christ  is 
also  specially  mentioned,  because  in 
this  state  He  performed  His  ofSce 
as  Mediator.  In  the  statement  of 
the  next  verse  we  find  another  rea- 
son for  St.  Paul's  allusion  here  to 
the  fact  of  the  Mediator  being  a 
man.  The  Messiah  must  have 
taken  the  human  nature  upon  Him 
before  He  could  have  suffered  that 
death  which  was  the  ransom  of  all. 
Again,  the  human  nature  of  the 
Mediator  is  brought  forward  to 
show  that  the  mediatorial  office 
extended  over  the  whole  human 
race — a  grand  thought  expressed  in 
the  following  words — "  who  gave 
Himself  a  ransom  for  all." 

(6)  Who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all. — The  declaration 
(of  verse  5)  that  there  was  one  God 
for  fallen  man  would  have  been 
scarcely  a  joyful  proclamation  had 
it  not  been  immediately  followed  by 
the  announcement  that  between 
that  one  God  and  sinning  man 
there  was  a  mediator.  Now  (in 
verse  6)  we  have  in  a  few  words 
the  inspired  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Mediator  per- 
formed His  office  and  work ;  of  His 
own  free  sovereign  will ;  He  yielded 
up  Himself  to  death  as  the  price  of 
the  redemption  of  all  mankind — His 
life  in  exchange  for  their  forfeited 
lives. 

St.  Paul's  teaching  here  is  very 


definite,  and  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  much  of  the  popular  (so-called) 
theology  of  the  day,  which  rejects 
this  great  Christian  doctrine,  so 
clearly  taught  here  by  St.  Paul,  of 
a  '■'■  satisf actio  vicaria.''''  This  teach- 
ing asserts,  that  without  pleading 
the  death  of  Christ,  we  may,  if  we 
please,  approach  and  find  access  to 
the  Father,  and  such  teaching,  as 
this  passage  shows,  is  irreconcilable 
with  gospel  truth. 

To  be  testified  in  due 
time. —  Better  rendered,,  "witness 
of  which  was  to  be  borne  in  its  own 
times."  The  meaning  of  the  words 
is  "Jesus  Christ  in  the  eternal 
counsels,  gave  Himself  to  death  as 
the  price  of  the  redemption  of  fallen 
man ;  at  the  appointed  and  fitting 
season  He  endured  this  death — this 
death  was  the  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  tremendous  offering  made  in 
the  counsels  of  the  eternal  and  ever- 
blessed  Trinity.  So  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  who  asserts  that  "  the  witness 
to  be  borne  "  was  given  in  the  death 
and  suffering  of  the  Lord. 

C)  "Whereunto  I  am  ordained 
a  preacher,  and  an  apostle 
.  .  . — Whereunto,  or  "for  which 
witness."  To  announce  which 
witness  —  the  witness  being  the 
suffering  and  the  death  of  Christ — 
St.  Paul  was  ordained  an  Apostle 
— the  reference  being  entirely  to 
what  preceded. 

I  speak  the  truth  .  .  .  and 
lie  not. — The  warmth  with  which 
St.  Paul  here  asserted  his  divinely 
conferred  commission  as  preacher 
and  Apostle,  was  not  called  out  by 
any  desire  on  his  part  to  seize  an 
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in  Christ,  and  lie  not ;)  a 
Chap.  ii.  s— 15.  teacher  of  the 

Of   the  part    to  riQ-n+ilQc  i-n 

be  taken  by  the  ^enuies  in 

sexes   in    public  faith  and 
prayer. 


verity.  '^^  I  will  therefore 
that  men  pray  every  where, 
lifting  up  holy  hands, 
without  wrath  and  doubt- 


occasion  of  asserting  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemies,  the  false  heretical 
teachers  of  Ephesus,  his  especial 
rank  and  prerogatives  as  an  Apostle 
chosen  and  commissioned  by  the 
Most  High.  These  fiery  and  ear-' 
nest  words  had  no  private  reference 
to  him,  St.  Paul,  or  to  his  especial 
claims  to  he  heard,  hut  were  uttered 
solely  in  view  of  the  surpassing 
magnitude  of  the  message  with 
which  he  was  charged — solely  to 
bear  a  weighty  and  imposing  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  his  assertion, 
which  so  many  were  ready  and 
eager  to  dispute — the  assertion  that 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
message  of  glad  tidings,  was  an 
offer  of  salvation,  not  to  a  people, 
but  to  a  world. 

A  teacher  of  the  Gentiles. 
— This  specifies  more  clearly  the 
especial  duties  of  his  apostleship, 
not  perhaps  without  some  reference 
to  the  peculiar  fitness  which  marked 
him  out  as  the  declarer  of  the 
divine  will  in  respect  to  this  gracious 
offer  of  redemption  to  the  isles 
of  the  scattered  countless  Gentiles. 

In  faith  and  verity. — Better 
rendered,  in  faith  and  truth.  These 
words  specify  the  sphere  in  which 
the  Apostle  performed  his  great 
mission.  The  first,  "in  faith," 
refers  to  St.  Paul's  own  personal 
faith  ia  Jesus — the  grand  motive- 
power  of  his  life  and  work ;  the 
second,  "in  truth,"  refers  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity — to  the  well- 
known  facts  of  the  gospel  story.  Or, 
in  other  words,  St.  Paul  carried  on 
his  ceaseless  labours,  within  gather- 


ing fresh  and  ever  fresh  strength 
from  the  exhaustless  spring  of  his 
own  loving,  mighty  faith  in  Jesus, 
and  without  appealing  to  the  gene- 
rally well-known  incidents  of  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  the  truth  of  which  all  might 
test.  In  those  days  there  were 
even  many  eye-ivitncsses  of  the 
Passion  still  living. 

(^)  I  will  therefore.  —  The 
Apostle  here  again  turns  to  the 
subject  of  "public  prayer,"  now 
giving  directions  respecting  the 
persons  who  should  offer  their 
prayers,  and  also  telling  them  how 
these  public  requests  to  God  should 
be  made.  "I  will  thei-efore"  ex- 
presses on  St.  Paul's  part  no  mere 
wish  or  desire,  but  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  his  solemn  apostolical  au- 
thority. It  might  be  rendered,  1 
desire  therefore. 

That  men  pray  every 
■where  .  •  .  . — Better  rendered,  in 
every  place.  The  gxeater  liberty 
which  women,  imder  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  had  enjoyed;  the  new 
position  they  occupied  in  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth ;  the  distin- 
guished services  many  of  them  had 
been  permitted  to  accomplish  ia  the 
Master's  sei-vice — in  such  instances 
as  the  IMarys,  Dorcas,  Priscilla, 
Lydia,  and  others,  had  no  doubt 
contributed  to  a  certain  self-asser- 
tion on  the  part  of  female  converts 
in  the  Ephcsian  congregations, 
which  threatened  grave  disorders  in 
the  conduct  of  divine  worship.  St. 
Paul,  in  his  directions  respecting 
divine  service  in  the  Christian  as- 
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ing.  '''^In  like  manner  also, 
that  -women  adorn  them- 
selves in  modest  apparel, 


1  Or, 

plaiti 


with  shamefacedness  and 
sobriety;  not  with  broided^ 
hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 


semblies,  follows  the  custom  here  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  where  women 
were  forbidden  to  speak.  Men,  said 
St.  Paul,  in  every  place  where  a 
congregation  in  the  name  of  Christ 
was  gathered  together,  were  to  bo 
the  offerera  of  prayer.  The  word 
"everywhere"  seems  a  memory  of 
the  Lord's  words  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  "  Believe  me,  the  hour 
Cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father." 

Lifting  up  holy  hands. — It 
was  the  Jewish  practice,  not  only 
in  taking  a  solemn  oath — or  in 
blessing — but  also  in  prayer  to 
lift  up  the  hands — Compare  Psahn 
xxviii.  2 ;  Ixiii.  4.  This  seems 
to  have  been  generally  adopted 
by  the  early  Christians  as  the 
attitude  in  prayer.  See  Clem. 
Rom.,  To  the  Corinthians,  chap. 
xxix.  "  Holy  Sands ;"  see' Psahn 
xxiv.  4 ;  xxvi.  6;  "holy" — that  is, 
unstained  with  wanton  sins. 

Withovit  ;wrath  and  doubt- 
ing.— Here  allusion  is  doubtless 
made  to  religious  disputes  and 
contentions  among  the  believers 
themselves — "  doubting  "  is  better 
translated  by  disputing.  These 
angry  feehngs  can  have  no  place 
in  the  heart  of  one  who  really  prays, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private. 

C*)  In  like  manner  also,  that 
■women. — The  apostle  continues 
his  official  injunctions  in  reference 
to  public  prayer.  "Likewise,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "I  desire  that 
women,  when  they  pray  " — women 
also  in  the  congregation  had  their 
duties  as  well  as  the  men — while 


the  latter  were  directed  to  conduct 
and  lead  the  public  prayer,  the 
women  who  worshipped  with  them 
were  enjoined,  as  their  part  of  the 
solemn  service,  to  be  present, 
adorned  with  neatness  of  apparel 
and  modesty  of  demeanour,  and 
the  holy  reputation  of  kind  deeds. 

Adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel.  —  This  direc- 
tion to  Christian  women  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  then-  ordinary 
dress  in  the  world,  but  simply 
explained  to  the  sisters  of  the 
Ephesian  flock  that  their  place  in 
pubhc  worship  was  one  of  quiet 
attention — that  their  reverence  and 
adoration  must  be  shown  not  by 
thfusting  themselves  forward  with 
a  view  to  pubhc  teaching  or  public 
praying,  but  by  being  present,  and 
taking  part  silently,  avoiding  es- 
pecially in  these  services  anything 
Hke  a  conspicuous  dress  or  showy 
ornaments  —  anything,  in  fact, 
which  would  be  likely  to  arouse 
attention,  or  distract  the  thoughts 
of  others. 

With  shamefacedness  and 
sobriety.  —  These  expressions 
denote  the  inward  feelings  with 
which  the  Apostle  desires  the 
devout  Christian  women  to  come 
to  divine  service  ;  the  first  signifies 
"the  innate  shrinking  fi-om  any- 
thing unbecoming."  The  second, 
sobriety,  includes  the  idea  of  self- 
restraint — the  conquest  over  all 
wanton  thought  and  desire. 

Wot  -with  broided  hair. — 
Comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  3;  Isa.  iii.  24. 
"Broided:"  the  modern  form  is 
"  braided."     Some  modern  editions 
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costly  array  ;  ""^  but  (which 
becometh  women  profess- 
ing godliness)  with  good 
works.    "'^  Let  the  woman 


learn  in  silence  with  all 
subjection.  "='  But  I  suffer 
not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor 
to    usurp    authority   over 


give  "  broidered,"  apparently  by 
mistake. 

Or  gold — Probably,  the  "gold " 
is  supposed  to  be  twined  among 
the  plaits  of  the  hair.  These 
elaborate  adornments,  so  likely 
to  catch  the  eye  at  divine  wor- 
ship, were  quite  inconsistent  with 
Christian  simi^licity,  besides  being 
calculated  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  their  fellow-worshippers, 
male  as  well  as  female.  On  this 
question  of  seemly,  quiet  apparel, 
in  an  assembly  gathered  for  divine 
worship,  see  the  difficult  verse,  1 
Cor.  xi.  10,  where  another  and  a 
still  graver  reason  for  modest 
demeanour  and  apparel  of  women 
is  alleged — "because  of  the  angels." 

Pearls,  or  costly  array. — 
Ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  are 
included  here ;  these  costly  orna- 
ments were  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  the  luxurious  age  in  which  St. 
Paul  lived,  ia  great  profusion. 

(1")  But  (which  becometh. 
women  professing  godliness) 
with  good  works. — That  is  to 
say,  "  Let  them  adorn  themselves 
in  that  which  is  befitting  women 
who  profess  godliness — viz.,  in 
good  works."  The  Apostle,  stiU 
speaking  of  women's  true  part  in 
pubUe  divino  service — urges  that 
then-  works  should  bo  in  accord 
with  their  words  of  prayer — tells 
them  that  a  woman's  truest  and 
most  beautiful  ornament  consisted 
in  those  tender  works  of  mercy 
and  pity — her  peculiar  province — 
in  other  words  that  they — like 
Dorcas  of  Joppa,  whose  praise  is  in 
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the  Book  of  Life,  "  should  be  full 
of  good  works  and  almsdeeds" 
(Actsix.  36). 

(11)  Let  the  woman  learn  in 
silence.— The  thought  of  public 
ministration  is  stiU  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  when  he  gives  this  injunc- 
tion. The  very  questioning  on 
difficult  points  is  forbidden  them 
at  the  public  assembly  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  35).  So  averse  was  St.  Paul 
to  anything  which  might  mar  the 
quiet  solemnity  of  these  meetings 
for  prayer  and  praise  and  authori- 
tative instruction. 

This  prohibition  to  speak  publicly 
in  assemblies  for  prayer  and  praise 
in  the  case  of  Christian  women, 
was  renewed  in  the  North  African 
Church,  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
held  A.D.  398.  The  same  Council, 
however,  specially  permitted  women 
to  teach  those  of  their  own  sex  in 
private  ;  indeed,  the  power  to  teach 
"  ignorant  and  rustic  women  "  was 
required  as  one  qualification  in 
deaconesses.  The  employment  of 
deaconesses  as  private  instructors 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
generally  in  the  Eastern  Churches. 

(1-)  But  I  suffer  not  a 
w^oman  to  teach,  nor  to 
usurp  authority  over  the 
man,  but  to  be  in  silence. — 
The  whole  purpose  of  these  weighty 
admonitions  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  Gentile  Churches  relegates 
Christian  women  to  their  own 
legitimate  sphere  of  action  and 
influence — the  quiet  of  their  own 
homes.  St.  Paul  caught  well  the 
spirit   of    his    Master    here.       lie 
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the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence.  ^'^^^  For  Adam 
was  first  formed,  then  Eve. 


'^^*'  And  Adam  was  not 
deceived,  but  the  woman 
being  deceived  was  in  the 


raised  once  and  for  ever  the  women 
of  Christ  out  of  the  position  of 
degradation  and  intellectual  in- 
feriority they  had  occupied  in  the 
various  pagan  systems  of  the  East 
and  West,  and  taught  with  all  the 
weight  of  an  Apostle  —  of  an 
accredited  teacher  of  divine  wisdom 
— that  woman  was  a  fellow-heir 
with  man  of  the  glories  of  the 
kingdom,  where  sex  would  exist 
no  longer ;  but  while  teaching  this 
great  and  elevating  truth,  St.  Paul 
shows  what  is  the  only  proper 
sphere  in  which  woman  should 
work,  and  in  which  she  should 
exercise  her  influence  and  power; 
while  man's  work  and  duties  lay  in 
the  busy  world  without,  woman's 
work  was  exclusively  confined  to 
the  quiet  stillness  of  home.  The 
Apostle  then  proceeds  to  ground 
these  injunctions  respecting  the 
duties  in  public  and  private  of  the 
two  sexes  upon  the  original  order 
of  creation,  and  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  fall. 

(13)  For  Adam,  "was  first 
form.ed,  then  Eve.— The  Holy 
Spirit  seems  often  (comp.  especially 
Gal.  iii.  16  and  following  verses, 
and  iv.  22  and  following  verses,  and 
1  Cor.  X.  1 — 10)  to  have  moved  St. 
Paul  to  weave  into  the  tapestry  of 
his  arguments  and  exhortations  to 
the  different  churches,  facts  and 
principles  drawn  from  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  His  early  training 
in  the  great  Eabbinical  schools  of 
Jerusalem  had  well  supplied  him 
with  a  vast  store  of  this  Old  Testa- 
went  learning. 

The    argument    here    based   on 


priority  of  creation  is  much  as- 
sisted by  the  additional  statement 
of  1  Cor.  xi.  9,  "  neither  was  the 
man  created  for  the  woman,  but 
the  woman  for  the  man."  This 
teaching  of  St.  Paul's  respecting 
the  public  position  of  woman  as  re- 
gards man,  in  which  he  shows  that 
she  is  to  hold  a  subordinate  place — 
is  based  upon  no  arbitrary  human 
speculation,  but  upon  God's  origi- 
nal order  in  creation — that  divine 
order  which  first  created  man,  and, 
after  man's  creation,  formed  woman 
as  his  helpmeet. 

(14)  And  Adam  was  not  de- 
ceived.— Priority  in  creation  was 
the  ground  alleged  by  St.  Paul  as 
the  reason  why  the  woman  was 
never  to  exercise  authority  over 
man,  the  eldest  born  of  God. 
"  Adam  was  not  deceived  ;  "  the 
Apostle  now  refers  to  the  general 
basis  of  his  direction  respecting  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  all  public 
praying  and  teaching  contained  in 
verses  9 — 12.  The  argument  here 
is  a  singular  one — Adam  and  Eve 
both  sinned,  but  Adam  was  not  de- 
ceived. He  sinned,  quite  aware  all 
the  while  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sin  he  was  voluntarily  committing. 
Eve,  on  the  other  hand,  was  com- 
pletely, thoroughly  deceived  (the 
preposition  with  which  the  Greek 
verb  is  compounded  here  conveying 
the  idea  of  thoroughness) ;  she  suc- 
cumbed to  the  serpent's  deceit. 
Both  were  involved  in  the  sin,  but 
only  one  (Eve)  allowed  herself  to 
be  deluded.  So  Bengel,  "  Deceptio 
indicat  minus  robur  in  intellectu, 
atque  hie  nervtis  est  cur  mulieri  non 
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liceai  docere."  Prof.  Reynolds  thus 
comments  on  the  argument  of  the 
Apostle : — "  This  may  sound  to  our 
ears  a  far-fetched  argument,  when 
used  to  discountenance  female  usur- 
pation of  intellectual  supremacy. 
It  was,  however,  a  method  current 
at  the  time  to  look  for  and  find  in 
the  Scriptures  the  concrete  expres- 
sions of  almost  all  philosophical 
judgments.  At  the  present  day  we 
could  hardly  find  a  more  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  essential  difference 
between  the  masculine  and  feminine 
nature.  If  there  be  this  distinction 
between  the  sexes,  that  distinction 
still  furnishes  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment and  a  reason  for  the  advice 
here  rendered.  The  catastrophe  of 
Eden  is  the  beacon  for  aU  genera- 
tions when  the  sexes  repeat  the 
folly  of  Eve  and  Adam,  and  ex- 
change their  distinctive  position 
and  functions." 

(15)  Notwithstanding  she 
shall  be  saved  in  childbear- 
ing. — The  last  words  are  more 
accurately  and  forcibly  rendered — 
through  the  childbearing.  With 
that  tender  and  winning  courtesy 
to  which,  no  doubt,  humanly 
speaking,  the  great  missionary  owes 
so  much  of  his  vast  influence  over 
human  hearts,  St.  Paul,  now 
anxious  lest  he  had  wounded  with 
his  severe  words  and  stem  precepts 
his  Ephesian  sisters  in  Christ, 
closes  his  charge  to  women  in  a 
few  touching  words,  bright  with 
the  glorious  promise  they  con- 
tained. Though  their  life  duties 
must  be  different  from  those  of 
men — yet  for  them,  too,  as  for  men, 
there  was  one  glorious  goal;  but 
for  them — the  women  of  Christ — the 
only  road  to  the  goal  was  the  faith- 
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ful,  true  carrying  out  of  the  quiet 
home  duties  he  had  just  sketched 
out  for  them.  In  other  words, 
women  would  win  the  great  salva- 
tion ;  but  if  they  would  ^vin  it, 
they  must  fulfil  their  destiny ;  they 
must  acquiesce  in  all  the  conditions 
of  a  woman's  life — in  the  forefront 
of  which  St.  Paul  places  the  all- 
important  functions  and  duties  of  a 
mother. 

This  is  apparently  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words — 
all  this  lies  on  the  surface — but 
beneath  all  this  the  reverent  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  another  and 
deeper  reference  (the  presence  of 
the  article,  "  through  i!/ie  childbear- 
ing," gives  us  the  clue)  —  "  she 
shall  be  saved  by  the  childbearing  " 
(the  Incarnation),  by  the  relation 
in  which  woman  stood  to  the  Mes- 
siah, in  consequence  of  the  primal 
prophecy  that  her  seed  (not  man's) 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head 
(Gen.  iii.  15),  the  peculiar  function 
of  her  sex,  from  its  relation  to  her 
Saviour,  "shall  be  the  medixmi  of 
her  salvation."  (See  Bishop  Elli- 
cott,  in  loco.) 

If  they  continue  in  faith 
and  charity  and  holiness 
with  sobriety. — But  let  no  one 
think  that  the  true  saintly  woman, 
painted  with  such  matchless  skill 
by  St.  Paul,  satisfies  the  conditions 
of  her  life  by  merely  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  a  mother. 

She  must  besides,  if  she  would 
vrin  her  crown,  hold  fast  to  the 
Master's  well  -  known  teaching, 
which  enjoins  on  all  His  own 
disciples,  men  as  well  as  women, 
faith  and  love,  holiness  and  mo- 
desty. The  last  word,  "  modesty," 
or   discretion,  or  sobriety  (aD  poor 
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in    childbearing,    if    they  { 
continue     in     faith     and 
charity   and  holiness  Avith  i 
sobriety. 

CHAPTER      III.— 


^''  This  is  a  true  saying,  If  a 
man   desire  _       ...  ,    ,, 

the    omce     OI   The       qualifica- 

n      V>i<?hnn     hp    *''°"*  °^  bishops 
a      Disnop,    ne    ^^        presbyters 

desireth       a   (criers)  1—7,  and 
1  1       deacons  8 — 13. 

good      work. 


renderings  of  the  Greek  sophrosune, 
which  includes,  besides,  the  idea  of 
a  fight  \nth  and  a  victorj'  over 
self),  brings  back  the  thoughts  to 
the  beautiful  Pauline  conception  of 
a  true  woman,  who  wins  her  sweet 
and  weighty  power  in  the  world  by 
self-effacement. 

III. 

0)  This  is  a  true  saying. — 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rendering 
of  this  formula  adopted  in  chap.  i. 
15, "  faithful  is  this  saying,"  should 
be  altered  here.  The  "  faithful 
saying"  here  refers  to  the  wish  for 
high  and  arduous  work  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  declares  such 
a  wish  to  be  a  noble  one ;  for  the 
office  in  question  was  a  beautiful 
one,  and  honourable,  and  in  those 
days  meant  stem  and  ceaseless 
work,  grave  and  constant  danger. 
It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  well- 
known  sayings  among  the  brethren 
of  the  first  days,  andnot  improbably, 
with  the  other  "  faithful  sajdngs  " 
of  this  group  of  Epistles,  formed  a 
part  of  their  liturgy,  and  was 
woven  into  some  of  their  special 
prayers  offered  in  public.  Perhaps 
this  "faithful  saying"  was  a  por- 
tion of  a  prayer  offered  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  pubUc  assembly, 
asking  that  volunteers  might  be 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  present 
themselves  for  the  then  dangeroiss 
office  of  ordained  ministers  of  the 
Word. 
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"Well  might  a  man  desire  the 
office  of  chief  pastor ;  it  was  indeed 
a  good  work ; "  but,  in  the  first 
place,  such  a  dignity  could  only  be 
held  by  one  possessing  many  quali- 
ties, then  and  there  enumerated. 

If  a  man  desire  the  office 
of  a  bishop. — More  accurately 
rendered,  If  a  man  seeketh.  In  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  the  Greek  words 
rendered  "  bishop  "  and  "  presby- 
ter "or  elder  {episcopos,  preshuteros), 
are  applied  indifferently  to  the 
same  person,  for  up  to  this  period 
(a.d.  65 — 6)  no  necessity  had  arisen 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
order  of  superintending  presbyters. 
The  numbers  of  the  members  of  the 
brotherhood,  though  every  year 
showing  a  vast  increase,  were  still, 
comparatively  speaking,  small.  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  St. 
John,  and  certainly  the  majority  of 
the  apostolic  college,  were  still  liv- 
ing ;  while,  till  a.d.  70,  the  Jeru- 
salem congregation  still  acted  as 
the  central  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  grave  questions  continued  to  be 
referred  to  the  Fathers  resident 
there. 

Early  in  the  second  century, 
however,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  episcopal  office,  as 
we  understand  it,  was  widely  estab- 
hshed.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  then,  of  the  first  century, 
this  great  change  in  Church  organi- 
sation must  have  been  effected — 
that  is,   during  the  life-time  of  St. 
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John.  How  this  was  brought  about 
is  admirably  stated  by  Professor 
Rothe,  of  Heidelberg,  as  quoted  by 
Canon  Lightfoot  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  Christian  ministry  [Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Fhi- 
lippians),  who,  without  accepting 
all  the  details  suggested,  still  in 
the  main  agrees  with  the  famous 
Heidelberg  professor  in  his  theory 
respecting  the  very  early  establish- 
ment of  episcopacy  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  After  painting  the  dis- 
tractions and  growing  dissensions 
of  the  Church,  occasioned  by  the 
jealousies  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  brethren,  and  the  menacing 
apparition  of  the  Gnostic  heresy, 
liothe  states  how,  in  the  face  of 
this  great  emergency,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  James  were  carried 
away  by  death  almost  at  the  same 
time ;  while,  with  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  very  shortly  after,  the 
visible  centre  of  the  Church  was  re- 
moved, the  key-stone  of  the  fabric 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole 
edifice  was  threatened  with  ruin. 
There  was  a  crying  need  for  some 
organisation  which  should  cement 
together  the  diverse  elements  of 
Christian  society,  and  preserve  it 
from  disintegration.  Out  of  this 
need  the  Catholic  Church  in  its 
episcopal  character  arose.  From 
notices  in  Eusebius,  Irenteus,  and 
Clement  of  Rome,  Rothe  (quoted 
by  Lightfoot)  concludes  "  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, a  council  of  the  surviving 
Apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the 
gospel  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the 
crisis,  and  to  frame  measures  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Church.  The 
centre  of  the  system  thus  organised 
was     episcopacy,    which    at    once 


secured  the  compact  and  harmoni- 
ous working  of  each  individual  con- 
gregation, and,  as  the  link  of  com- 
munication between  the  separate 
brotherhoods,  formed  the  whole 
into  one  undivided  Cathohc  Church. 
Recommended  by  this  high  au- 
thority, the  new  constitution 
was  immediately  and  generally 
adopted." 

He  desireth  a  good  work. — 
The  office  of  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  was 
a  diflicult  and  dangerous  post.  It 
involved  much  labour ;  it  was  full 
of  risk  ;  it  meant  a  hard  and  severe 
life ;  yet,  from  the  Christian's 
standpoint,  it  was  a  work,  if  faith- 
fully performed,  of  all  toils  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  hono\u-- 
able,  the  most  noble.  "  Negotium 
non  otiuiti "  comments  Bengel,  in 
his  usual  pithy,  untranslatable  way. 

(°)  A  bishop  then  must  be 
blameless. — Now  follow  the  vari- 
ous social  and  moral  characteristics 
of  the  appointed  and  recognised 
officers  of  the  Christian  Church — 
the  presbyters  or  bishops,  and  the 
junior  ministers,  the  deacons.  The 
second  chapter  had  treated  of  the 
duties  of  congregations  collectively  in 
the  matter  of  pubHc  prayer;  tho 
third  chapter  speaks  of  the  special 
character  and  qualities  necessary 
for  the  riders  of  these  congrega- 
tions. These  "  elders  "  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  men  whoso  character 
is  unimpeachable — men  who  stand 
high  in  public  estimation,  known 
for  their  pure  life  and  spotless  in- 
tegrity. Not  only  must  believers 
reverence  the  character  of  the 
superiutending  and  ruling  elders  of 
their  couamunity,  but  even  those 
outside  tho  brotherhood  of  Christ 
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must  respect  the  life  and  conversa- 
tion of  these  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous members  of  a  society 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
would  be  sure  to  provoke  distrust 
and  jealousy. 

The  husband  of  one  wife. 
— The  general  opinion  of  the  most 
ancient  writers — the  decisions  of 
Church  councils  when  the  question 
seems  to  have  been  placed  before 
them — the  custom  of  the  great 
Greek  Church,  which,  while  per- 
mitting a  single  nuptial,  still  re- 
garded the  repetition  of  the  mar- 
riage relation  as  a  disqualification 
for  the  higher  grade  of  the  eijiscopate 
— tell  us  in  general  terms  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  times  interprets  this  saying 
of  St.  Paul  as  a  declaration  against 
second  marriages  in  the  case  of 
those  seeking  the  office  of  presbyter 
or  deacon.  The  Greek  Church  evi- 
dently accepts  this  interpretation, 
though  it  relaxes  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  the  inferior  orders. 

There  seems,  however,  good  rea- 
son for  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
this  popular  interpretation,  which 
appears,  by  thus  casting  a  reproach 
upon  second  marriages,  to  urge  a 
spirit  of  asceticism  on  all  Christian 
society,  very  foreign  to  St.  Paul's 
usual  teaching,  which  was  content 
with  gently  inculcating  a  higher 
and  a  purer  Hfe  as  alone  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mind  of  his  pitiful 
and  loving  Master.  It  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  he  hoped  to  raise 
the  tone  of  society  and  public 
opinion  in  this  world. 

Inspired  Christian  teaching  was 
carefoil  not  to  distract  the  ever3^day 
life  of  men  and  women  by  insisting 
on    sudden    and   violent  changes. 


The  behaviour  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian teachers  in  the  matter  of  that 
terrible  and  universal  practice  of 
slavery  should  be  especially  noted. 
When  we  ask.  What  then  did 
St.  Paul  mean  by  these  words  ?  we 
must  picture  to  ourselves  the  state 
of  society  in  the  empire  at  the  time 
when  the  Apostle  wrote  to  Tim- 
othy. An  inundation  of  Eastern 
luxury  and  Eastern  morals  had 
submerged  all  the  old  Roman 
habits  of  austere  simplicity.  The 
long  civil  war  and  the  subsequent 
license  of  the  empire  had  degraded 
the  character  of  the  people.  The 
period  when  St.  Paul  wrote  was 
especially  marked  by  an  extreme 
depravity.  A  great  and  general 
indisposition  towards  marriage  at 
all,  and  the  orderly  restraints  of 
home  and  family  life,  had  become 
so  marked  a  feature  in  Roman 
society,  that  we  find  Augustus 
positively  enacting  laws  against 
celibacy.  Another  cause  which 
helped  to  undermine  the  stability 
of  home  Hfe  and  those  family  ties 
which  ought  to  be  deemed  so  sacred, 
was  the  ease  and  frequency  of 
divorce,  which  Seneca,  who  may 
be  considered  almost  as  the  con- 
temporary of  St.  Paul,  alludes  to 
as  incidents  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  shameful  in  Rome.  He  even,  in 
his  indignation  at  the  laxity  of  the 
morals  of  his  day,  cites  cases  of 
women  who  reckoned  their  years 
rather  by  their  husbands  than  by 
the  consuls.  Martial  vsrites  of  a 
woman  who  had  arrived  at  her 
tenth  husband.  Juvenal  speaks  of 
one  who,  in  five  years,  had  had 
eight  husbands.  Among  the  Jews' 
we  know  polygamy  was  then  pre- 
valent.    St.  Paul,  fully  conscious 
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hospitality,   apt  to   teach ; 
^•'^  not  given  to   wine,^  no 


1  Or,  Nut 

ready  to 
quarrel, 


striker,  not  greedy  of  filthj' 
lucre ;   but  patient,  not  a 


.■  one  inwiiie. 


of  tliis  low  and  debased  moral  tone 
which  then  pervaded  all  society  in 
the  empire,  in  these  few  ivords  con- 
demned all  illicit  relations  between 
the  sexes,  and  directed  that  in 
choosiag  persons  to  fill  holy  offices 
in  the  congregations  of  Christians, 
those  should  be  selected  who  had 
married  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  wife  of  their  choice,  whose  life 
and  practice  would  thus  serve  as  an 
example  to  the  flock,  and  to  whose 
homes  men  might  point  as  the 
pattern  which  Jesus  loved,  while 
the  heathen  world  around  them 
would  see  that  the  hated  and 
despised  Christians  not  only  loved 
and  honoux'ed,  but  lived  that  pure 
home  life  their  own  great  moralists 
pressed  so  earnestly  upon  them, 
but  in  vain.  The  direction,  which 
requires  that  those  to  be  selected 
to  till  holy  offices  shoidd  be  known 
for  their  purity  in  their  family 
relations,  of  course  does  not  exclude 
— should  any  such  offer  themselves 
— those  men  who,  while  contract- 
ing no  marriage  ties,  still  were 
known  to  lead  upright,  moral  lives. 

Vigilant. — The  Greek  word 
here  is  more  accurately  rendered 
sober.  The  presbyter  or  elder 
should  bo  sober-minded,  self-re- 
strained, temperate  (not  merely  in 
wine,  but  in  all  things) . 

Sober. — Better  rendered,  dis- 
creet. 

Of  good  behaviour. — Eather, 
orderly.  This  word  refers  to  out- 
ward conduct,  to  behaviour  in 
public. 

The  Christian  office-bearer  must 
not  only  be  wise  and  self -restrained 


in  himself,  but  his  outward  bearing 
must  in  all  respects  correspond  to 
his  inner  hfe. 

Given  to  hospitality. — In 
the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
when  Christians  travelling  from 
one  place  to  another  were  in  the 
habit,  when  it  was  possible,  of  re. 
sorting  to  the  houses  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith,  to  avoid 
consorting  with  idolaters  in  the 
public  inns,  it  was  of  no  slight 
importance  that  the  presiding  elders 
in  a  congregation  should  be  men 
who  loved  to  entertain  strangers 
and  others,  from  whom  nothing 
could  be  expected  in  return. 

Apt  to  teach.  —  The  elder 
should  possess  something  more  than 
a  willingness,  or  glad  readiness,  to 
teach  the  less  instructed  the  mys- 
teries of  the  faith.  He  ought  also 
to  have  the  far  rarer  qualification 
of  a  power  to  impart  knowledge  to 
others.  Zeal  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only,  or  even  the  principal 
qualification  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
minister  of  the  Word. 

(3)    Not    given    to    "wine. — 
Drunkenness  is  scarcely  alluded  to 
here.       It    is    rather    a    warning  \ 
against   choosing    for    the    sacred 
office    one    given    to    frequenting  / 
noisy  banquets,  whore  wild  and  im-  / 
prudent  words  are  often  spoken. 

ISo  striker. — Probably  some- 
thing more  than  merely  brawling 
and  fighting  may  here  be  included. 
Not  only  must  the  pattern  minister 
of  the  Lord  never  smite  his  brother 
believer,  but  he  must  also  never 
wound  his  soul  with  cutting,  unkind 
words. 
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brawler,  not  covetous ; 
**^  one  that  ruleth  well 
his  own  house,  having  his 


children  in  subjection  Avith 
all  gravity;  ®(for  if  a  man 
know  not  how  to  rule  his 


Not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre. 

— The  Greek  word  thus  translated 
does  not  occur  in  the  older  MSS. 
in  this  place. 

But  patient. — God's  minister 
must  be  considerate  toward  the 
prejudices  of  others,  forbearing 
and  gentle. 

Not  a  bra-wler.  —  Better 
rendered,  not  contentious.  He  must 
not  be  easily  vexed ;  but  must 
exercise  a  steady  command  over 
his  temper,  avoiding  all  wordy 
strife. 

Not  covetous — Literally,  not 
a  lover  of  money.  I.lie  disinterested 
minister,  who  cares  nothing  for 
money  for  money's  sake,  would 
ever  stand  out  in  all  societies  a 
strangely  attractive  figure. 

W  One  that  ruleth  well  his 
own  house. — Paul  here  again 
turns  to  the  vera  of  thought  first 
struck  in  verse  2 :  The  life  of  the 
oflficer  in  the  Church  of  God  must 
be  a  pattern  life  for  those  without, 
as  well  as  for  those  within  the 
Church's  fold,  to  copy  and  imikite. 
He  must  bo  pre-eminent  in  nobility 
of  life  and  aims ;  but  the  life  and 
the  aims  must  belong  to  ordinary 
every  day  life.  His  high  standard 
must  be  no  inimitable  one ;  the 
example  must  be  one  that  all  honest 
men  may  follow  and  copy,  if  they 
will.  So,  first  of  all  (verse  2),  the 
Apostle  places  among  the  qualities 
necessary  for  a  governing  elder  in 
the  Church,  the  pure  home  life  of 
the  husband ;  then,  after  enumer- 
ating other  points  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  character  of  one  chosen  to 
rule    in    the    congregation,    Paul  I 


comes  back  to  this  central  idea,  the 
home  life  of  the  Church  official; 
that  home  life  must  present  the 
spectacle  of  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold. This  will  be  at  least  a  good 
test  of  a  man's  fitness  to  rule  the 
large  family  gathered  together  in 
the  form  of  a  congregation,  if  his 
own  home  is  gently  yet  firmly 
ruled ;  the  wife,  a  pattern  Christian 
ladj' ;  the  children  growing  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

Having  his  children  in 
subjection  with  all  gravity. 
— The  Greek  word  rendered  "gra- 
vity "  occurs  in  chap.  ii.  2,  where 
it  is  translated  in  the  Authorised 
version,  not  very  happily,  by 
"honesty."  The  word  employed 
in  the  original  Greek  denotes  that 
decorum,  that  propriety  of  de- 
meanour, which  belongs  especially 
to  the  pure  and  chaste,  and  seems 
to  urge  that  a  peculiar  reverence 
and  an  especial  decorum  shall  be 
aimed  at  in  all  relations  with  the 
young.  Maxima  debetur  pueris 
reverentia.  The  child  life  in  the 
families  of  these  ministers  of 
Christ's  religion  must,  too,  be  an 
example  to  countless  other  homes. 

(5)  For  if  a  man  know  not 
how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the 
church  of  God?— The  well- 
ordered  household,  the  decent, 
modest  behaviour,  the  reverent, 
aiiectionate  relations  between 
parents  and  children,  between  the  ' 
master  and  the  dependents — these 
things  are  to  be  the  test  of  a  man's 
fitness  for  holding  high  office  in  the 
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own  house,  how  shall  he 
take  care  ^of  the  church  of 
God  T)  ^^^  not  a  novice,^  lest 
being  lifted  up  with  pride 
he  fall  into  the  condemna- 


1  Or,  one 

nAwUj 
come  to 
the 
faith. 


tion  of  the  devil.  ^"  More- 
over he  must  have  a  good 
report  of  them  which  are 
without ;  lest  he  fall  into 
reproach  and  the  snare  of 


public  community  of  believers;  for, 
as  Theodoret  observes,  if  a  man 
cannot  rule  decorously  a  small 
community  (such  as  a  family) ,  how 
shall  he  be  judged  a  fit  person  to 
be  entrusted  with  administration 
in  a  broader  sphere,  with  duties 
which  have  to  do  with  divine 
things  ? 

(6)  Not  a  novice.  —  In  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  which,  when 
Paul  wrote  these  charges  to  Timo- 
thy, had  been  established  some 
years,  the  chief  pastor  would  have 
for  the  church  office  an  ample  choice 
of  disciples  of  some  considerable 
standing  and  experience.  The 
word  "  novice  "  bore  refers  rather 
to  want  of  experience  and  standing 
in  the  Christian  brotherhood  than 
to  "youth."  Timothy  himself,  to 
whom  St.  Paul  was  writing,  and 
whom  the  Apostle  had  placed  over 
this  Church,  was  at  the  time,  com- 
paratively speaking,  still  a  man 
young  in  j'cars,  although  old  in 
trials  and  in  Christian  experiences. 

Lest  being  lifted  up  with 
pride  he  fall  into  the  condem- 
nation of  the  devil. — The  Greek 
word  rendered  hero  "  being  lifted 
up,"  would  be  more  happily 
Englished  by  being  clouded  or  de- 
luded. It  marks  the  pride  or  vanitj' 
engendered  by  the  finding  himself 
in  a  position  of  authority  for  which 
no  previous  training  and  experience 
had  fitted  him.  Such  a  "  novice  " 
would  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  into  the  judgment  passed 
by  Gai  upon  the  devil,  whose  fall 


was  owing  to  the  same  blinding 
effect  of  pride. 

C)  Moreover  he  must  have 
a  good  report  of  them  which 
are  without. — The  man  to  be 
chosen  as_  a  responsible  office- 
bearer in  the  Church,  should  be  one 
possessing  a  stainless  reputation  for 
integrity  and  honour  with  the 
world  outside  the  Church's  pale ; 
he  should  be  one  regarded  by  the 
world  at  large  as  having  led  a  seK- 
restrained,  decorous  life —  a  life  free 
from  those  disorders  and  licentious 
practices  which  worldly  men,  even 
while  themselves  indulging  in  them, 
are  the  first  to  condemn  in  others. 

Lest  he  fall  into  reproach 
and  the  snare  of  the  devil.^ 
For  such  a  one,  bringing  with  him 
into  the  new  society  his  unliappy 
reputation  earned  in  the  old 
thoughtless  days,  if  placed  in  the 
new  society  in  a  prominent  position 
of  authority,  would  draw  down 
upon  himself  and  the  brotherhood 
over  whom  he  presided  many  a  re- 
proach, many  a  sneer.  Those  who 
once  knew  him  among  other  associa- 
tions, living  a  very  dift'erent  life, 
would  be  only  too  ready  to  attack 
the  blameless  character  of  the  con- 
gTcgation,  through  the  stained  and 
scarred  reputation  of  their  minister. 
The  temptation  to  fall  away  and 
deny  his  Lord,  in  sucha  case,  would 
be  overwhelming.  The  man  might 
be  in  earnest,  might  be  wishful  to 
lead  a  new  and  better  life,  but  the 
risk  that  one  with  such  connections, 
with    such   momoiies  of  old  days, 
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woiild  of  necessity  run,  must  be  very 
great.  "Weakened  and  disheartened, 
sucli  a  presbyter  would  be  likely  to 
fall  an  easy  prey  into  some  snare 
skilfully  laid  by  the  Enemy,  and, 
by  his  fall,  cause  a  terrible  and 
damaging  injury  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  For  these  weighty  reasons 
St.  Paul  charged  Timothy  to  be 
very  watchful  when  he  chose  his 
presiding  elders,  to  elect  only  those 
who,  in  the  dissolute  society  of 
Ephesus,  had  known  how,  even  in 
old  days,  to  preserve  their  good 
name  stainless,  their  character  un- 
scarred. 

The  snare  of  the  devil. — 
The  teaching  here  of  St.  Paul  re- 
specting the  E\'il  One  is  deserving 
of  a  special  comment.  What  he 
says  in  verses  6,  7  is  simply  intro- 
duced as  part  of  the  main  argu- 
ment, which  relates  exclusively  to 
the  care  to  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  fit  persons  for  the 
sacred  offices  in  the  congregations. 
It  is  evidently  not  introduced  as  a 
special  teaching  on  this  mysterious 
sub]  ect.  No  disputings  on  this  point 
as  yet  had  been  originated  at  this 
early  period  in  Christian  history. 
It  lays  down,  however,  certain 
broad  principles  which  must  have 
been  the  ground-work  of  St.  Paul's 
belief  in  this  now  disputed  question ; 
and  receiving  as  we  do  St.  Paul's 
words  in  this  and  in  his  other 
epistles  as  an  authoritative  declara- 
tion of  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  seems  that  these 
broad  principles  should  have  all 
weight  whenever  the  doctrine  re- 
specting the  Spirit  of  Evil  is  dis- 
cussed. The  lines  here  sketched 
are  as  follows :  (1)  The  personality 
of    the    Evil    One    is    distinctly 
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affii-med.  (2)  This  unhappy  being 
has  fallen  and  has  been  condemned, 
and  is  now  able  to  lay  snares  for 
and  to  tempt  men.  (3)  An  over- 
weening pride  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  which  led  to  this  once 
mighty  one's  fall.  (4)  All  idea  of 
dualism — the  old  Persian  belief 
adopted  in  the  Manichaean  heresy, 
and  in  so  many  other  false  creeds, 
that  of  two  principles  eternally  op- 
posed to  one  another — presiding 
respectively  over  the  realms  of 
light  and  darkness— is  distinctly 
here  repudiated  by  Paul,  who  in 
the  course  of  his  argument  casually 
introduces  the  Evil  One  —  the 
Enemy  of  man,  as  one  who  at  some 
remote  period  rebelled,  was  crushed, 
and  condemned,  but  to  whom,  in  the 
sujireme  Providence  of  God,  some 
terrible  power  over  man  was  left.  - 
(8)  Likewise  must  the  dea- 
cons.— We  possess  scattered  and 
at  the  same  time  casual  notices  of 
this  lower  order  of  deacons  dating 
from  the  very  first  days  of  the  faith. 
The  order  clearly  sprang  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
Church.  Some  two  years  after  the 
Ascension  (a.d.  34 — 35)  the  seven 
deacons  were  appointed  to  assist 
the  Apostles  as  almoners  of  the 
brethren;  as  the  Church's  life 
developed,  the  functions  of  these 
primitive  subordinate  ecclesiastical 
officers  were  enlarged.  The  his- 
tory of  the  career  of  Stephen  and 
Philip  supply  ample  evidence  of 
this.  Out  of  his  first  apostolic  ap- 
pointment in  the  year  34 — 35,  no 
doubt,  was  developed  that  great 
inferior  order  in  the  Church,  je- 
specting  which  these  definite  rules 
and  authoritative  regulations  were 
laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
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his  instructions  to  Timothy  in  the    regularly  and   apparently  univer- 
matter  of  Church  government  and    sally  established,    constitutinj; 


order.  These  primitive  deacons 
were  evidently  assistants  to  and 
probably  in  many  cases  supplied 
the  place  of  the  presbyters.  The 
great  similarity  of  the  directions 
of  St.  Paul  respecting  the  qualifica- 
tions to  be  looked  for  in  both,  im- 
phes  this ;  still  their  original  em- 
ployment as  administrators  of  the 
Church's  funds  and  distribution  of 
her  alms  remained  to  them.  We 
can  trace  the  existence  of  the  order 
through  and  beyond  the  Apostle's 
time  : — 

Jerusalem,  a.d.  34—35.  Origiual  founda- 
tion of  order  by 
the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  Acts 
iv.  1—6. 

Corinth,        „     55.         1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

Rome,  „    58—9     Rom.  xii.  7. 

Philippi,       „     63.  Phil.  i.  1. 

Ephesus,      ,,    66.  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  13. 

Asia  Minor,  ,,     63—69.  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 

,,  138—40.  Justin       Martyr, 

Apology,  i.  65, 
"  Those  with  us 
who  are  called 
deacons,"  and 
Apology,  1.   67. 

Corinth.  —  Deacons  apparently 
aUuded  to  under  avTi\ij\l/eis  — 
"  helps  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  See  also 
verse  5  of  same  chapter :  StaipeVeu 
SiaKovtui/. 

Rome.  —  eire  diaKovlav,  iv  tt) 
SiaKovla.  Keference  lost  in  English 
translation,  "or  "ministry,  (let  us 
wait)  on  our  ministering"  (Rom. 
xii.  7}. 

Asia  Minor. — ("(  ns  SiaKovu.  Re- 
ference lost  in  English  translation, 
"  if  any  man  minister  "  (1  Pet.  iv. 
11). 

Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  we  find  the  order 


acknowledged  part  of  the  Christian 
system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. The  scattered  notices  of 
the  diaconate  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, dating  almost  from  the 
Ascension — over  a  period  exceed- 
ing thirty  years — show  us  how,  out 
of  the  needs  of  the  Church,  arose 
this  subordinate  order,  which  was 
rapidly  developed  as  the  Catholic 
Church  increased.  The  differences 
between  the  deacon  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  and  the  deacon  of  the 
writings  of  Justin  MartjT,  are 
exactly  what  we  should  expect 
would  result  from  the  seventy  years 
of  gradual  but  progTessive  organi- 
sation under  men  like  St.  John  and 
his  disciples  and  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  Apostles. 

Be  grave.  —  St.  Paul  again 
repeats  the  need  for  this  feature  of 
character  being  found  in  the  lower 
order  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  The 
reverent  decorum,  the  quiet  gTavity, 
which  never  interferes  with  the  in- 
nocent child-like  happiness  (see 
Note  on  verse  4),  is  especially  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  deacon,  who  ought 
to  show  an  example  of  every-day 
Christian  life. 

Not  doubletongued Bengel 

well  paraphrases  it,  ad  alios  alia 
loquentcs.  The  deacon  would  have, 
in  his  duties  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Church's 
alms,  and  also  in  his  more  directly 
spiritual  work,  much  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  and  talking  to  the 
various  families  of  the  flock  of  his 
Master.  He  must  be  watchful,  in 
these  visits,  of  his  words,  not  suit- 
ing them  to  the  occasion,  and  then 
unsaying  in  one  house  what  he  had 
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of  filthy  lucre;  ^"'hold- 
ing the  mystery  of  the 
faith  in  a  pure  conscience. 


^1"^  And  let  these  also  first 
be  proved ;  then  let  them 
use  the  office  of  a  deacon, 


afiBxmed  in  another.  Such  a  grave 
fault — not  an  uncommon  one — 
■would,  in  the  long  run,  deeply  in- 
jure his  influence  abroad,  and  would 
inflict  a  deadly  wound  on  his  own 
spiritual  life. 

Not  given  to  much  wine. — 
The  professed  minister — the  advo- 
cate for  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy — must  show  an  example  of 
the  strictest  sobriety,  must  be 
pointed  at  as  one  caring  little  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  How 
well  and  nobly  the  young  lieutenant 
of  St.  Paul  aimed  at  showing  in 
himself  a  seK-denying  example  to 
the  flock,  we  see  from  chap.  v.  23, 
when  the  old  master  deemed  it  re- 
quisite to  warn  his  earnest,  brave 
disciple  from  an  asceticism  which 
was  positively  weakening  his  power 
of  work  and  endurance. 

Not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre. 
— Those  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  Church's  alms  surely  must  be 
especially  careful  of  their  reputa- 
tion in  the  matter  of  covetousness ; 
among  the  "  chosen "  of  Timothy 
there  must  be  no  Judas. 

(s)  Holding  the  mystery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  eon- 
science.  —  The  thought  again 
comes  to  the  surface — mere  ortho- 
doxy without  the  Christ-life  was 
an  empty,  useless  characteristic 
feature  in  any  cue ;  but  here  the 
man  of  God,  writing  to  his  dear  son 
these  solemn  warnings  respecting 
fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  chosen 
for  their  Master's  work,  has  besides 
in  these  words  another  end  in  view. 
He  had  been  dwelling  with  great 
earnestness  on  the  outward  charac- 


teristics which  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  should  possess — the  high 
and  stainless  name — the  generous 
respect  which  his  old  way  of  living 
had  won  for  him,  among  unbe- 
lievers as  well  as  with  believers; 
but,  in  addition  to  these  things,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  one 
occupying  such  a  post  to  know 
something  of  the  deeper  spiritual 
life — he  must  hold  the  mystery  of 
the  faith.  Now  what  does  St.  Paul 
mean  by  the  mystery  ?  He  speaks 
of  it  as  "a  treasure"  which  must 
be  held  in  the  casket  of  a  pure 
conscience.  This  mystery  was 
what  was  sometimes  liidden,  but 
which  was  now  revealed  by  the 
advent  of  St.  Paul's  Master,  and 
comprehended  the  truths  of  the 
redemption,  the  atonement,  and 
mighty  cleansing  powers  of  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ.  These — 
the  master-truths  of  Christianity — 
must  the  appointed  teacher  firmly 
grasp  ;  and  the  true  deacon,  whose 
office  it  was  rather  to  administer 
than  to  preach  to  the  people,  must 
also  be  especially  careful  to  show 
that  he  lived  the  life  he  professed 
to  teach ;  or,  in  St.  Paul's  own 
simile,  must  preserve  the  casket  in 
which  the  precious  mystery  was 
shrined,  holy  and  undefiled  before 
men — he  must  hold  the  mystery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience. 

(1")  And  let  these  also  first 
be  proved. — No  formal  investi- 
gation, either  in  public  before  the 
congregation,  or  in  private  before 
Timothy  and  his  fellow  presbyters, 
is  here  referred  to.  "What  is  most 
probablj'  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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Deaconess. 


being  found    blameless.  I 

^^'  Even  so  must  their  wives 


he    grave,    not    slanderers, 
sober,  faithful  in  all  things. 


is — the  deacon  should  for  a  time 
perform  many  of  the  various  duties 
on  probation,  to  test  his  fitness  be- 
fore he  was  formally  set  apart  for 
the  holy  office.  So  much  of  the 
work  belonging  to  these  officials 
of  the  early  Church  necessarily 
partook  of  a  partiallj'  secular  cha- 
racter, that  such  a  trial  of  their  fit- 
ness could  well  be  made. 

Then  let  them  use  the  oflB.ee 
of  a  deacon. — Better  rendet-ed, 
let  them  serve  as  deacons,  if,  after 
the  trial,  inquiry,  and  period  of 
probation,  they  be  found  blameless. 

(")  Even  so  must  their 
■wives  .  .  .  — The  position  of  this 
solitary  charge,  respecting  deacons' 
wives,  in  the  midst  of  regulations 
concerning  "deacons,"  is,  of  itself, 
almost  decisive  against  the  transla- 
tion of  the  English  version,  adop- 
ted also  by  Luther  and  many 
others.  The  question  naturally 
occurs,  why  are  deacons''  wives 
especially  referred  to,  while  nothing 
has  been  said  respecting  the  wives 
of  presbyters?  Then,  again,  why 
should  the  choice  of  Timothy  in 
the  matter  of  his  selection  of  a 
deacon  be  hampered  with  any 
special  requirements  in  the  wife  of 
the  candidate  for  the  holy  office  ? 
The  literal  translation  of  the 
Greek  words  would  be,  Women  in 
like  manner  must,  &c.  These  ivomen, 
St.  Chrysostom  and  most  of  the 
ancient  expositors  affirm,  were 
deaconesses. 

It  is  certain  that  there  were 
women  holding  a  kind  of  official 
position  as  deaconesses  in  the  early 
Church ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
these  deaconesses  were,  as  a  class, 
confined  to  thu  lestriction  of  age 


referred  to  in  the  direction  respect- 
ing a  band  of  widows  devoted  to 
works  of  mercy  (chap.  v.  9,  10). 
These  widows  seemed  to  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  a  class  or  order 
apart  from  the  ordinary  deacon- 
esses. 

Phebe  of  Cenchrea  (Rom.  xvi.  1), 
Euodias,  and  Syntyche  (Phil.  iv.  2), 
probably  the  organisation  alluded 
to  (Acts  ix.  36 — 41)  as  existing  at 
Joppa,  of  which  Dorcas  was  the 
chief,  may  be  cited  as  instances 
from  the  New  Testament  of  the 
employment  of  these  women-ser- 
vants of  the  Church.  In  the  next 
century  the  Proconsul  Phny,  in  his 
famous  letter  to  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan, distinctly  alludes  to  these 
Christian  deaconesses,  in  the  words, 
"  anciUte  quce  ministry  dieebantur." 
"  In  the  Western  Church,"  says 
Professor  Reynolds,  "the  order  did 
not  cease  to  exist  until  the  fifth 
century,  and  was  continued  in  the 
Greek  Church  till  the  twelfth.  The 
deaconess  vanished  into  the  cloister 
until  partially  revived  in  compara- 
tively modern  times." 

Be  grave. — The  same  word  is 
used  as  in  the  case  of  the  deacons. 
These  deaconesses,  too,  must,  with 
their  modest  behaviour,  with  their 
sweet,  decorous  gravity,  as  it  has 
been  well  said,  "  inspire  reverence, 
ha\'ing  the  halo  of  purity  and 
sanctity  about  them." 

Not  slanderers. — A  woman's 
most  ready  weapon  is  ever  her 
tongue.  She  is,  with  all  her  noble, 
generous  qualities,  often  quick- 
tempered, passionate,  impulsive, 
jealous,  and  this  weapon,  always 
ready  for  attack  or  defence,  is  too 
often  unsheathed.     The   professed 
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Qualifications 


'^-'  Let  the  deacons  be  the 
husbands  of  one  wife,  ruling 
their  children  and  their 
own  houses  well.     '^^^'  For 


1  Or, 

minis- 
tered. 


they  that  have  used^  the 
office  of  a  deacon  well  pur- 
chase to  themselves  a  good 
degree,  and  great  boldness 


servant  of  the  Lord  must  show  a 
high  example  to  her  sisters  in  self- 
control. 

Sober. —  Should  he  abstemious, 
even  self-denjdng  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table. 

Faithful  in  all  things. — 
These  deaconesses,  fi-om  then* 
position,  would  become  the  de- 
positaries of  many  a  household 
secret ;  to  those  confiding  in  them 
in  moments  of  trouble  they  must 
be  true ;  scrupulouslj'-  honest  also 
in  their  distribution  of  alms ; 
faithful,  too,  in  the  holy  instruction 
they  would  be  often  called  on  to 
give  in  the  course  of  their  ministra- 
tions. 

(12)  Let  the  deacons  be  the 
husbands  of  one  v^rife. — Here 
the  exact  same  qualification  is  to 
be  sought  for  as  in  the  higher 
grade  of  presbyter.  The  same 
orderly  and  decorous  household  is 
required  now  in  the  case  of  the 
deacon,  as  was  to  be  looked  for  as 
quaUfication  for  the  presiding  elder. 
St.  Paul  knew  well  that  in  the  wise 
yet  tender  father,  Timothy  would 
find  the  firm  yet  generous  distri- 
butor of  the  Church's  alms,  the 
loving  and  devoted  friend  of  the 
poor  sick. 

(13)  For  they  that  have  used 
the  office  of  a  deacon  well. — 
Better  rendered,  for  theij  that  have 
served  well  as  deacons.  It  was  with 
good  reason  that  the  Apostle  laid 
great  stress  on  the  many  and  varied 
qualifications  necessary  for  one 
undertaking  the  duties  of  a  deacon 
of    the    Church — for    very    great 


indeed  was  the  reward  resenved  for 
the  true,  loyal  deacon  when  his 
work  was  over  and  done  (and  if  for 
the  man  who  had  performed  well 
his  work  in  the  lower  ofiice,  a 
fortiori  for  the  one  who  should 
faithfully  fulfil  the  yet  higher 
duties  of  an  elder  or  overseer  in  the 
Church). 

Purchase  to  themselves  a 

good     degree Some    scholars 

have  suggested  as  a  better  render- 
ing, "  are  acquiring  (or  gaining)  to 
themselves  a  good  standing."  The 
old  translation  perhaps  is  best. 
Alford  writes  strikingly  on  the 
change  of  tense  :  "  They  that  have 
used  are  acquiring  or  purchasing." 
The  Apostle  having  begun  by 
placing  himself  at  the  g^eat  day  of 
retribution,  now  shifts  the  scene 
and  deals  with  their  present  con- 
duct. "  Those  who  shall  then  be 
found  to  have  served  well,  &c.  .  .  . 
are  now,  &c." 

The  "  good  degree  "  they  are  now 
purchasing  by  earnest,  patient 
work  may  refer  to  advancement  to 
the  higher  ministries  of  the  Church, 
but,  more  probably,  has  reference 
to  their  future  position  in  the 
blessed  Hfe  to  come.  This  is  one 
of  the  passages  not  unfrequent  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  where  degrees 
of  glory  among  the  redeemed  are 
clearly  spoken  of.  The  plain  words 
of  St.  Paul  and  his  Master  teach 
the  people  of  God,  that  although 
the  great  act  of  redemption  alone 
belongs  to  Christ,  that  through  His 
merits  only  men  obtain  salvation, 
still    His    own    will    in    a    great 
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in  the    faith    whicli    is  in 

Christ    Jesus.       (">  These 

things  write  I  unto  thee, 

...    ,,       hoping      to 

Chap.    m.    14—  r       & 

16.     What   the  CO  me     unto 

Ch,u-ch  really  is.    ^^^^    shortly: 


^^^'  but  if  I  tarry  long,  that 
thou  mayest  know  how 
thou  oughtest  to  behave 
thyself  in  the  house  of 
God,  which  is  the  church 
of    the    living    God,     the 


measure  determine,  by  their  works 
and  days  on  earth,  the  position 
they  will  occupy  in  His  kingdom. 

And  great  boldness. — The 
true  and  faithful  deacons  not  only 
will  in  the  life  to  come  win  the 
great  reward,  but  here  the  result  of 
their  loyal,  earnest  service  would 
be,  that  before  men  they  would  do 
their  work  with  serene,  fearless 
confidence,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  be  encouraged  to  approach 
that  heavenly  Father  at  all  times 
with  the  loving  trustfulness  of 
children. 

In  the  faith  ■which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus. — Faith  was  the 
foundation  of  the  "great  boldness," 
and  the  faith  rested  on  Jesus  Christ. 

(14)  These  things  "write  I 
unto  thee.  —  "  These  things  " 
probably  referred  only  to  the 
directions  respecting  the  special 
qualification  to  be  sought  for  in 
candidates  for  the  office  of  the  over- 
seers (presbyters)  and  deacons. 

Hoping  to  come  unto  thee 
shortly. — The  participle  here  has 
a  concessive  form , ' '  though  I  hope," 
&c.  "  I  write  these  special  urgent 
directions  to  you,  though  my  hope 
is  that  I  shaU  be  with  you  sooner 
than  such  detailed  instructions  pre- 
suppose." 

(15)  But  if  I  tarry  long.— St. 
Paul  felt  that  dangers  were  pressing 
closer  and  closer,  that  the  hoped- 
for  visit  to  his  loved  Church  at 
Ephcsus  might  not,  probably  never 
would  be,  accomplished;  so  these 


foregoing  solemn  directions  re- 
specting the  choice  of  colleagues  in 
the  ministry  had  been  written  to 
Timothy,  that,  in  the  event  of  St. 
Paul  never  coming  to  him  again, 
men  (especially  the  ministers  of 
God)  should  know  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  the  congregation. 

That  thou  mayest  know 
how  thou  oughtest  to  be- 
have thyself. — The  words  refer 
here  not  to  Timothy  alone,  but 
rather  to  Timothy  and  his  col- 
leagues in  their  church  work, 
concerning  whom  such  particular 
directions  had  just  been  given,  and 
should  be  rendered,  how  men  ought 
to  behave  themselves. 

In  the  house  of  God. — The 
image  is  from  the  Old  Testament, 
where  "the  house  of  God"  denotes, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  in  the  second,  the 
covenant-people.  It  is  here  used 
for  the  congregation  of  believers 
among  whom  God  dwells — the  true 
and  enduring  Church  of  living 
souls.  Of  this  great  spiritual 
temple,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
is  Christ,  the  Jerusalem  house  on 
Mount  Zion,  with  its  marvellous 
work  and  its  gorgeous  and  elaborate 
symbolism,  was  the  poor,  perish- 
able, hand-wrought  model. 

Which  is  the  church  of  the 
living  God. — The  house  of  God 
is  here  plainly  defined  to  be  the 
"  Church  "  (or,  congregation)  "  of 
the  living  God,"  who  was  working 
in  its  midst  actively  and  person- 
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pillar  and  ground  ^  of  the 


truth. 


t^"'  And    without 


\Ov,stay. 


controversy    great    is    the 
mystery  of  godliness:  God 


ally,  in  strong  contrast  to  that 
well-known  graven  image  of  the 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  throned  in  that 
fair  temple  which  glittered  in  its 
white  and  lifeless  beauty  over  the 
roofs  of  the  city  were  Timothy's 
charge  lay. 
The  pillar  and  ground  of 
I  the  truth. — The  imagery  is  here 
changed,  and  the  "  house  of  God" 
which  the  Aposthj  had  just  defined 
to  be  the  Church,  or  congregation, 
belonging  to  the  living  God,  and. 
in  the  midst  of  which  He  was 
pleased  to  dwell,  is  now  defined  to 
be  "the  pillar  and  ground"  (or, 
basis)  "  of  the  truth."  In  the  first 
picture,  the  Church  is  painted  by 
St.  Paul  as  a  vast  congregation, 
with  the  living  God  dwelling  in  its 
midst :  in  the  second,  the  same 
Church  is  painted  as  a  massive 
pillar,  holding  up  and  displaying 
before  men  and  angels  the  truth — 
the  saving  truth  of  the  gospel.  In 
the  first  picture,  the  thought  of  a 
great  company  gathered  together 
for  God  to  dwell  among  is  pro- 
minent :  in  tho  second,  the  thought 
of  the  great  redemption-truth  alone 
comes  to  the  front,  and  the  Church 
of  God  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a 
company  of  separate  individuals, 
but  as  one  massive  foundation- 
pillar,  supporting  and  displaying 
the  glories  of  redemption. 

This  pecxiliar  aspect  of  tho 
Church,  "  the  support  and  piUar  of 
the  truth,"  was  dwelt  upon  prob- 
ably by  the  Apostle  as  "  defining 
■ — with  indirect  allusion  to  nascent 
and  developing  heresies — the  true 
note,  oflice,  and  vocation  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  Were  there  no 
Church,  there  would  be  no  witness. 


no  guardian  of  archives,  no  basis, 
nothing  whereon  acknowledged 
truth  could  rest"  (EUicott). 

P'^)  And  -without  contro- 
versy great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness. — "  And  is  not 
simply  copulative,  but  heightens 
the  force  of  the  predication.  Yes, 
confessedly  great  is  the  mystery " 
(Ellicott) — for  the  glorious  truth 
which  the  Church  of  God  pillar- 
like upholds,  is  none  other  than 
that  stupendous  mystery,  in  other 
ages  not  made  known,  but  then 
revealed — the  mystery  of  Christ,  in 
all  His  loving  manifestations  and 
glorious  triumph.  Yes,  confessedly 
great — so  great  that  the  massive 
grandeur  of  the  pillar  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  truth  it  supports. 

God  "was  manifest  in  the 
flesh. — Here,  in  the  most  ancient 
authorities,  the  word  "  God  "  does 
not  occur.  We  must,  then,  literally 
translate  the  Greek  of  the  most 
famous  and  trustworthy  MSS.  as 
follows  :  He  who  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh.  In  the  later  MSS.,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  fathers 
who  cite  the  passage,  we  certainly 
find  Theos  ("God"),  as  in  the 
Received  text.  The  substitution 
can  be  traced  to  no  special  doctrinal 
prejudice,  but  is  owing,  probably, 
to  a  well-meant  correction  of  early 
scribes.  At  first  sight,  Theos 
("  God ")  would  be  a  reading 
easier  to  understand,  and  gram- 
matically more  exact ;  and  in  the 
original  copies,  the  great  siniili- 
tude  between  0C  ("God")— the 
contracted  form  in  which  0EOC 
was  written — and  the  relative  OC 
("He  who"),  would  be  likely  to 
suggest  to  an  officious  scribe  the 
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very  trifling  alteration  necessary 
for  the  easier  and  apparently  more 
accurate  word.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have  shown,  however,  beyond 
controversy  that  the  oldest  MSS., 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  contain 
the  more  difficult  reading,  OC  ("  He 
who  ").  The  Greek  pronoun  thus 
rendered  is  simply  a  relative  to  an 
omitted  but  easily-inferred  antece- 
dent— viz.,  Christ.  Possibly  the 
difficulty  in  the  construction  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  whole  verse  being 
a  fragment  of  an  ancient  Christian 
hymn,  embodying  a  confession  of 
faith,  well  known  to,  and  perhaps 
often  simg  by,  the  faithful  among 
the  congregations  of  such  cities  as 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome  —  a 
confession  embodying  the  grand 
facts  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Resurrection,  the  preaching  of 
the  cross  to,  and  its  reception 
by,  the  Gentile  world,  and  the 
present  session  of  Christ  in  glory. 
In  the  original  Greek  the  rhyth- 
mical, as  well  as  the  arttithetical 
character,  of  the  clauses  is  very 
striking.  In  the  English  transla- 
tion thej'  can  hardly  be  repro- 
duced:— 

"Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesli, 
justified  in  the  Spirit, 

seen  of  angels, 
■was  preached  among  tlie  Gentiles, 
believed  on  in  the  world, 

taken  up  into  glory." 

Fragments  of  similar  hymns  to 
Christ  are  found  in  2  Tim.  ii.  11, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Eph.  v.  14. 

Manifest  in  the  flesli. — 
A^Tien  the  Son  of  God  came  forth 
from  the  Father  "He  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh;"  or,  in  other 
divine  words,  "  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 


beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father" 
(John  i.  14.  Comp.  also  2  Tim.  i. 
10).  The  men  and  women  of  the 
first  days  of  Christianity  who  re- 
peated or  sang  such  words  as  these, 
must  have  accepted  and  firmly 
believed  the  dogma  of  the  pre- 
existent  glory  of  Christ. 

Justified  in  the  Spirit. — 
The  truth  of  Jesus  Christ's  own 
assertion  respectiag  Himself,  which 
seemed  to  be  contradicted  by  His 
mortal  liability  to  bodily  weakness 
and  paia  and  sufl:ering,  and  last  of 
all  to  death,  in  the  end  was  trium- 
phantly vindicated  or  justified.  Or, 
in  other  words,  the  claims  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  Divinitj%  put  forth  during 
His  hfe  of  humiliation,  were  shown 
to  be  true.  It  was  by  His  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  that  Christ's 
lofty  claims  to  the  Godhead  were 
justified.  •  The  Spirit,  to  which 
reference  is  here  made,  was  the 
higher  principle  of  spiritual  life 
within  Him — not  itself  the  Divinity, 
but  intimately  united  and  associated 
with  it.  In  the  power  of  this 
Spirit,  which  He  had  within  Him- 
self, He  did  take  His  life  which  He 
had  laid  down,  did  re-unite  His  soul 
unto  His  body  from  which  He  sepa- 
rated it  when  He  gave  up  the  ghost, 
and  so  did  quicken  and  revive  Him- 
self, and  thus  publicly  proclaimed 
His  divine  nature.  His  awful  dig- 
nity. (Comp.  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
Art.  V.) 

Seen  of  angels  .  .  . It  has 

been  suggested  that  "  angels  "  mean 
here  nothing  more  than  His  Apos- 
tles and  His  own  chosen  messen- 
gers, by  whom  Jesus  Christ  was 
seen  after  His  claims  to  Supreme 
power  had  been  justified    in    the 
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Spirit  which  had  raised  Him  from 
the  dead.  These  saw  Him  iirst,  and 
after  that  carried  the  glad  message 
to  the  distant  isles  of  the  Gentiles. 
But  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of 
such  an  exposition,  the  plain,  oh- 
vious  meaning  of  the  word  "angels" 
must  be  maintained,  for  the  invari- 
able meaning  of  angelos  in  the  New 
Testament  (perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
the  Apocalypse)  is  never  "apostle," 
but  "angel."  He  was  "seen  of 
angels  " — that  is,  Jesus  Christ  after 
His  resurrection  and  return  to  the 
throne  at  the  Father's  right  hand, 
was,  in  His  glorified  humanity, 
visible  to  angels,  who  before  had 
never  looked  on  God.  (Comp.  Eph. 
iii.  10 ;  Heb.  i.  6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12, 
each  of  which  passages  bears  in 
some  way  on  this  mysterious 
subject.)  Theodoret  and  St.  Chry- 
sostom  have  similarly  commented 
on  this  statement  respecting  the 
angels'  share  in  the  beatific  vision. 
Preached  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles.— The  angels  now  for  the 
first  time  saw,  and  gazed  on,  and 
rejoiced  in,  the  vision  of  the  God- 
head manifested  in  the  glorified 
humanity  of  the  Son;  and  what 
the  angels  gained  in  the  beatific 
Tision,  the  nations  of  the  world  ob- 
tained through  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel — viz.,  the  knowledge  of  the 
endless  love  and  the  surj^assing 
gloiy  of  Christ.  This  line  of  the 
ancient  Christian  hjonn  tells  us 
that  this  early  confession  of  faith 
was  peculiarly  the  outcome  of  the 
Pauline  churches ;  for  in  enumerat- 
ing the  six  glories  of  the  Redeemer 


hitherto  sat  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  It  was  the 
splendid  fulfilment  of  the  Isaiah 
prophecy  respecting  the  coming 
Messiah.  "  It  is  a  Hght  thing  that 
thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to 
raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to 
restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I 
will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles"  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

Believed  on  in  the  ■world. 
— Difi'erent  from  Buddhism  or  even 
from  Mohammedanism,  Christianitj' 
has  found  acceptance  among  widely 
difi^erent  nationalities.  The  religion 
of  the  Crucified  alone  among  reli- 
gions has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title  of 
a  world-religion.  Its  cradle  was  in 
the  East,  but  it  rapidly  found  a  ready 
acceptance  in  the  "West,  and  in  the 
present  day  it  may  be  said  not  only 
to  exist,  but  to  exercise  a  vast  and 
ever  increasing  influence  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Received  up  into  glory. — 
Blore  accurately,  received  up  in  glory. 
These  words  refer  evidently  to  the 
historical  ascent  of  Christ  into  hea- 
ven —  they  declare  the  belief  of 
these  early  churches  in  the  fact  of 
the  Ascension  as  related  in  St. 
Luke's  Gospel. 

This  fragment  of  the  triumph- 
song  of  the  early  churches  embraces 
the  leading  facts  of  the  Messianic 
story : — 

(1)  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

(2)  The  justification  in  His  re- 
surrection of  the  lofty  claims  ad- 
vanced by  Him  during  the  days  of 
His  humiliation. 

(3)  The  Epiphany  of  the  glorified 


God  it  tells  us  one  of  these  glories  :  Humanity  of  Chi-ist. 
consisted  in  the  preaching  of  His  ( li)  To  angels  in  the  beatific 

gospel  to   those  peoples   who   had  \  ^■ision. 
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in  the  world,  received  up 
into  glory. 

CHAPTER      IV.— 

^^  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh 


expressly,  that  in  the  latter 

times 

shall 

from      the 

faith,    giving 


Chap.  iv.  1—5. 
depart  Evil  attemiits  of 
false  teachers  to 
teaeh  a  useless 
asceticism. 


{b)  To  men  in  the  preacMng ,  with  veiy  rare  exceptions,  only  to 
the  first  generation — to  men  and 
women,  many,  if  not  most  of  whom, 
had  seen  Jesus,  and  had  had  per- 
sonal contact  with  Him — must  be 
reckoned  those  mysterious  intima- 
tions of  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  guided  and  encouraged  the 
Church  of  the  first  days.  That  in- 
timation came  in  varied  forms :  to 
the  Twelve  in  the  form  of  fiery 
tongues  (Acts  ii.  1 — 12) ;  to  a  more 
nmnerous  company  (Acts  iv.  31) ; 
to  Peter  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  10 — 
16,  19,  20) ;  to  St.  Paul  on  three 
occasions  in  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7, 
9,  10)  ;  thi'ough  the  medium  of  the 
prophet  Agabus  (Acts  xxi.  11).  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  many  such  voices 
of  the  Spii'it,  and  heavenly  intima- 
tions, when  speaking  to  the  elders  of 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  23).  One  of 
these  special  revelations,  made  to 
himself,  he  here  quotes. 

In  the  latter  times.  —  All 
those  ages  are  here  referred  to 
which  succeed  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  In  these  Paul  lived,  and  wo 
are  stiU  watching  the  slow  and 
solemn  march  past  of  these  latter 
ages.  The  errors  foreseen  then 
have  more  or  less  affected  the  in- 
ternal government  of  the  Church 
during  the  eighteen  hundred  years 
which  have  passed  since  St.  Paul's 


of  the  cross 

(4)  The  glorious  results  of  the 
great  sacrifice  aheady  visible  in 
those  first  sufl:ering,  struggling  days 
of  the  Church. 

(5)  The  return  to  heaven,  and 
the  session  in  power  at  the  right 
hand  of  God — closing  the  fiist  part 
of  the  blessed  resurrection  mystery, 
and  beginning  the  glorious  reign  of 
Christ  over  men  from  His  throne  in 
heaven. 

IV. 

V-)  Wow  the  Spirit  speaketh 
expressly.  —  Eather,  But  the 
Spirit.  13ut  {de)  in  verj-  strong 
contrast  to  the  sublime  mystery  of 
Redemption  St.  Paul  has  been 
speaking  of,  as  the  glorious  treasure 
contained  in  the  Church  of  which 
Timothy  and  his  colleagues  were 
ministers;  but  in  spite  of  that 
sublime  truth  which  should  occupy 
the  thoughts  and  fill  the  hearts  of 
Clmstians,  men  will  busy  them- 
selves with  other  and  very  different 
things :  with  a  spurious  mock  de- 
votion, di-eaming  that  God's  mercy 
and  love  were  to  be  purchased  by 
mere  abstinence  from  certain  meats, 
or  by  an  unnatural  renunciation  of 
the  home  and  family  life.  The 
"words  of  the  Spirit"  here  allude 
to  a  mysterious  power,  to  a  divine 
gift,   traces   of  which  occur  again 

and  again  in  the  New  Testament !  words  were  written.  In  no  age, 
pages.  Among  the  supernatural '  perhaps,  have  they  been  more  osten- 
signs  which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  tatiously  thrust  forward  than  in  our 
first  generatiou  of  believers,  and,  I  own. 
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Teaching 


heed  to  seducing  spirits, 
and  doctrines  of  devils ; 
^-^  speaking  lies  in  hypo- 
crisy ;  having  their  con- 
science seared  with  a  hot 


iron ;  ^''  forbidding  to 
marry,  and  commanding 
to  abstain  from  meats, 
which  God  hath  created  to 
be  received   with   thanks- 


Some  shall  depart  from,  the 
faith. — "  By  denying  what  is  true, 
by  adding  what  is  false,"  says 
Bengel. 

Giving  heed  to  seducing 
spirits. — This  expression  must  not 
be  watered  down  by  explanations 
which  understand  this  expression  as 
referring  to  false  teachers.  The 
"  seducing  spirits  "  are  none  other 
than  evil  powers  and  spirits  subject 
to  Satan,  and  which  are  permitted 
to  influence  and  to  work  in  human 
hearts.  (See  Epli.  ii.  2,  vi.  12 — 
passages  in  which  these  spiritual 
communities  of  wickedness  and  their 
powers  over  men  are  again  alluded 
to  by  St.  Paul.) 

Doctrines  of  devils. — Doc- 
trines and  thoughts  taught  by, 
suggested  by,  evil  spirits.  The 
personality  of  these  unhappy  beings 
is  clearly  taught  by  St.  Paul.  Of 
their  influence  in  the  heathen 
world  and  their  antagonism  to 
Christ  and  His  followers,  see  1  Cor. 
X.  20,  21. 

('-)  Speaking  lies  in  hypo- 
crisy.— The  Greek  words  here 
should  be  translated,  through  the 
htjpocrisij  of  men  that  speak  lies. 
The  lies  that  these  men  utter,  refer 
to  their  teaching  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  the  ej'e  of  the  All- 
seeing  Creator  for  men  and  women 
to  avoid  certain  meats,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  marriage.  Their  hypo- 
crisy consisted  in  their  assumption 
of  a  mask  of  holiness,  which  holi- 
ness they  considered  was  derived 
trom  their  false  asceticism  and  their 


abstinence  from  things  which  the 
Apostle  proceeded  to  show  were 
lawful. 

Having  their  conscience 
seared  with  a  hot  iron. — Better 
rendered.  Branded  in  their  own  eon- 
seience  as  with  a  hot  iron.  The 
image  is  drawn  from  the  practice 
of  branding  slaves  and  certain 
criminals  on  their  forehead  with  a 
mark.  "  Qua  nota  turpitudinis  nou 
iniista  tua  vita  est  ?  "  (Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.) 
These  men  tried  to  teach  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  substitution  of  certain 
counsels  of  perfection  in  place  of  a 
faithful  loving  hfe.  They  based 
their  teaching  on  wild  Oriental 
speculations  about  the  evil  nature 
of  all  matter.  They  were  often 
themselves  evil-livers,  who,  con- 
scious of  their  own  stained,  scarred 
hves,  strove  with  a  show  of  out- 
ward sanctity  and  hypocritical  self- 
denial  to  beguile  and  to  lead  astray 
others,  and  in  the  end  to  make  them 
as  vile  as  themseh^es. 

(3)  Forbidding  to  marry. — 
This  strange  and  unnatural  "  coun- 
sel of  perfection,"  St.  Paul,  think- 
ing and  \sTiting  in  the  Spirit, 
looked  forward  to  as  a  perilous  de- 
lusion which  would,  as  time  went 
on,  grow  into  the  impious  dogma 
of  certain  of  the  great  Gnostic 
schools.  This  teaching  was  pi-ob- 
ably,  even  in  those  early  days, 
creeping  into  the  churches.  The 
Jewish  sects  of  Essenes  and  Theiu- ' 
peutae  had  already  taught  that 
"abstinence  from  marriage"  was 
meritorious.     Men     belonging     to 
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o-ivinsc  of  them  which  be-  |  I  lieve  and  know  the  truth. 


these  sects  doubtless  were  to  be 
found  in  every  populous  centre 
where  Jews  congregated,  and  it  was 
always  in  these  centres  of  Judaism 
that  Christianity  at  first  found  a 
home.  St.  Paul,  however,  saw  no 
i-oason  to  dwell  on  this  point  at 
any  length ;  the  gross  absurdity  of 
such  a  "  counsel "  as  a  rule  of  life 
was  too  apparent;  it  was  a  plain 
contradiction  of  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence.  But  the  next  question 
which  presented  itself  in  the  teach- 
ing of  these  false  ascetics,  as  we  shall 
see,  required  more  careful  handling. 

And  commanding  to  ab- 
stain from  meats. — Once  more 
we  must  look  to  those  famous  Jewish 
religious  communities  of  Egypt  (the 
Essenes  and  Therapeutis),  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  great  monastic  sys- 
tems of  Christianity,  as  the  home 
whence  these  perverted  ascetic 
tendencies. issued.  These  precepts, 
too,  like  the  counsel  respecting 
marriage,  were  adopted  in  after 
years  by  several  of  the  princijaal 
(Grnostic  sects  ;  and  it  was  especially 
those  times  St.  Paul  looked  on  to, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  seeds  of 
their  false  asceticism  had  already 
been  sovm  broadcast  in  the  principal 
Christian  congTegations. 

It  has  been  asked  why,  in  these 
solemn  warnings  against  a  false 
asceticism  which  St.  Paul  foresaw 
might  and  would  be  substituted 
for  a  really  earnest  God-fearing- 
life,  the  question  of  celibacy  was 
dismissed  with  one  short  sentence, 
while  the  apparently  less-important 
question  of  abstaining  from  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food  was  discussed 
with  some  detail.  The  reason  is 
easily  discoverable.  The  counsel 
to   abstain    from   marriage   was   a 


strange  and  unnatural  suggestion, 
one  contrary  to  the  plain  schemo 
of  creation.  Any  teaching  which 
taught  that  the  celibate's  life  was 
a  life  peculiarly  pleasing  to  God 
would,  at  the  same  time,  throw  a 
slur  upon  all  home  and  family  Hfe, 
and  the  Apostle  felt  that  men's 
ordinary  common  sense  would  soon 
relegate  any  such  strange  teaching 
to  obscurity  ;  but  with  the  question 
of  abstaining  from  meats — that  was 
connected  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  dealt  at  some 
length  (probablj'  from  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  public  health)  with 
these  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
meats. 

These  false  teachers,  while  they 
urged  such  abstinence  as  a  likely 
way  to  win  God's  favour,  would 
probably  base,  or  at  all  events  sup- 
port, their  arguments  by  reference 
to  certain  portions  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  rightly  understood  or  wrongly 
understood. 

These  points,  then,  might  have 
risen  into  the  dignity  of  a  con- 
troverted question  between  the 
(Pauline)  Gentile  and  the  Jewish 
congregations.  So  St.  Paul  at 
once  removed  it  to  a  higher  plat- 
form. All  food  was  from  the  hand 
of  one  Maker — nothing,  then,  could 
really  be  considered  common  or  un- 
clean without  throwing  a  slur  upon 
the  All-Creator. 

Which  God  hath  created 
to  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving.— God's  primeval  intention 
is  thus  sharply  contrasted  with 
men's  arbitrary  restrictions.  This 
divine  intention  is  repeated  with 
still  greater  emphasis  in  verse  4. 

Of  them  -which  believe  and 
kno-w    the    trvith.  —  The    true 
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is  Oood. 


*^^'  For  every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  be  I'efused,  if  it  be  re- 
ceived with  thanksgiving  : 
'■'''  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the 
word  of   God  and  prayer. 


•^^  If  thou  put  the  brethren 

in      remem-  ^,       .     ^ 

,                                „  Chap.  IV.  6—16. 

bra  nee    or  Timothy    is   to 

tViptjp     tViiT-Kyc  counteract  sueli 

thou   shalt  be  Jug    a    practical 

1         •     •  godly  life. 

a  good  mini- 


"Gnostics,"  in  St.  Paul's  eyes, 
were  not  those  self-snffieicnt  men 
who  were  out  of  their  own  corrui^t 
imagination  devising  these  strange 
and  unnatural  methods  of  pleasing 
God,  hut  those  holy  humble  men  of 
heart  who  believed  on  His  crucified 
Ron,  and  hnew  the  truth  of  the 
glorious  gospel. 

(^)  For  every  creature  of 
God  is  good. — To  teach  that 
anything  created  was  unclean 
would  he  an  insult  to  the  Creator. 
The  very  fact  of  its  being  Sis 
creation  is  enough.  If  made  by 
God,  then  it  must  be  good. 

And  nothing  to  be  refused, 
if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving.— Every  kind  of  food  and 
drink  may  become  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  all-pure  God  if  misused, 
if  partaken  of  without  any  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  giver. 
But  nothing  which  can  be  made 
use  of  as  food  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  unclean  or  as  polluted ;  every 
kind  of  food  is  intended  for  man, 
the  only  condition  being  that  what- 
ever is  partaken  of  should  be  grate- 
fullj'  received  by  him  as  a  gift. 

(5)  For  it  is  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer. 
■ — Not  only  are  all  created  things 
to  be  considered  pure,  and  not 
lightly  to  be  put  aside ;  but  in 
the  sight  of  God  "  every  creature  " 
is  holy  when  received  as  His  gift 
with  thanksgiving  and  with  prayer 
— such  thanksgiving-prayer  con- 
taining  thoughts   in   exact   accor- 


dance with  the  Spirit  of  God 
revealed  in  Scripture.  Thus  all 
food  is  sanctified,  not  only,  or  even 
chiefly,  by  the  common  formula  of 
a  Christian  gi-ace  before  meat. 
This  too  often  degenerates  into  a 
mere  form  of  words — into  lip- 
service  of  the  most  heartless  form 
— and  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  religious  charm.  The 
sanctification  referred  to  by  St. 
Paul  belongs  to  no  one  prayer  or 
grace,  but  to  the  constant  habit 
of  referring  everything  to  God  as 
the  giver  of  all — to  the  perpetual 
"oifice"  of  a  devout  heart,  which, 
taking  everything  as  a  gift  from 
God,  the  lover  and  the  friend  of 
man,  thanks  God  from  the  heart 
continually. 

One,  if  not  the  oldest,  form  of  a 
Christian  grace  before  meat  is  the 
one  found  in  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions. It  is  very  simple  and 
beautiful,  and  perhaps  not  too  long 
for  daily  use.  It  runs  as  follows  : 
"  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  who 
nourishest  men  from  very  youth 
up,  who  givest  moat  to  all  flesh ; 
fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, so  that  we,  always  enjoying  a 
sufficiency,  may  abound  unto  every 
good  work  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  through  whom  be  ascribed 
to  Thee  glory,  honour,  and  power 
unto  the  ages.     Amen." 

(^)  If  thou  put  the  brethren 
in    remembrance    of     these 

things The  "  things  "  of  which 

he   was    to    put    the    brethren  in 
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ster  of  Jesus  Christ,  nou- 
rished up  in  the  words  of 
faith  and  of  good  doctrine, 


whereunto  thou  liast  at- 
tained. '^"'But  refuse  pro- 
fane and  old  wives'  fables, 


mind  were  those  practices  con- 
nected with  that  foolish,  false 
asceticism  alluded  to  in  verses 
3 — 5.  Not  a  few,  probably,  in 
that  Ephesian  flock  had  been  won 
over  by  the  persuasive  words  of 
the  false  teachers  to  attribute  a 
peculiar  virtue  to  such  practices 
— practices  which,  if  persevered 
in,  St.  Paul  well  knew  would  tend 
to  set  up  for  imitation  in  the 
Church  an  unreal,  unhealthy 
standard  of  life. 

Thou  Shalt  be  a  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ. — 
A  high  title  to  honour,  this,  "  a 
good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  one  Timothy  would  well  earn 
if  he  would  set  himself  in  all 
earnestness  to  oppose  and  discredit 
the  sickly  teaching  of  the  Ascetic 
school. 

He  would  by  such  opposition, 
indeed,  earn  the  "  title  to  honour," 
for  St.  Paul  well  knew  how  great 
was  the  danger  of  a  comparatively 
young  and  ardent  disciple  like 
Timothy  being  attracted  by  such 
mistaken  teachings  of  perfection. 
But  "  the  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ "  must  teach  "  a  life  "  which 
ma}'  be  led  by  all,  not  by  a  select 
few  merely,  of  the  believers  on  his 
Master.  Asceticism  is  too  often  a 
winning  and  attractive  school  of 
teaching  to  ministers,  as  at  a 
comparatively  easy  price  they 
win  a  great,  but  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  unhealthy,  power  over 
the  souls  of  men  and  women  who 
practise  these  austerities,  which 
tend  necessarily  to  remove  them 
out  of  the  stream  of  active  life. 


Nourished  up  in  the  words 
of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine. 
— The  Gi'eek  present  participle 
rendered  here  "  nourished  up  in," 
marks  a  continuous  and  permanent 
process  of  self-education.  It  might 
be  translated  "  ever  training  thy- 
self " — a  wise  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  precept  of  St.  Paul's, 
this  reminder  to  his  own  dear  son 
in  the  faith,  Timothy— and  through 
Timothy  to  all  Christian  ministers 
of  every  age — never  to  relax  their 
efforts  for  self-improvement.  The 
education  of  the  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  never  to  be  con- 
sidered finished.  He — the  teacher 
of  others — must  ever  be  striving 
liimself  after  a  higher  and  a. 
yet  higher  knowledge  in  things  I 
spiritual. 

"Whereunto  thou  hast 
attained.  —  More  accurately 
translated,  which  thou  hast  closely 
followed.  In  the  teaching  re- 
specting faith  and  practice  which 
Timothy,  as  a  disciple,  has  diligently 
followed  out  step  by  step-in  that 
teaching  he  is  to  study  to  advance 
yet  farther,  so  as  to  gain  deeper 
and  ever  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom. 

CI  But  refuse  profane  and 
old  wives'  fables.  —  Here 
Timothy — who  has  been  previously 
(see  verses  1 — 6)  warned  against  a 
false  asceticism,  against  putting  an 
unnatural  interpretation  on  the 
words  of  Christ,  against  sym- 
pathising with  a  teaching  wliich 
would  unfit  men  and  women  for 
practical  ovcry-d;iy  life — is  now 
urged   to    guard    himself    against 
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and  exercise  thyself  rather 
\n\to  godliness.  '■'*'  For 
bodily    exercise    profiteth 


little  ■}  but  godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  tilings, 
having  promise  of  the  life 


the  temptation  to  give  liimself  up 
to  the  favourite  and  apparently 
ontifing  study  of  the  sayings  of 
the  famous  Jewish  Rabbis,  in  which 
every  book,  aknost  every  word — in 
many  cases  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures — were  subjected  to  a 
keen  but  profitless  investigation. 
In  such  study  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
writers  was  too  often  lost,  and  only 
a  dry  and  barren  formalism — com- 
mands respecting  the  tithing  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin — 
lemained,  while  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law — judgment, 
justice,  and  truth — were  carefully 
sifted  out.  Eound  the  gi-and  old 
Jewish  history  all  kinds  of  mjiihieal 
legends  grew  up,  till  for  a  Jewish 
student  of  the  Rabbinical  schools 
the  seiDaration  of  the  true  from  the 
false  became  in  many  cases  im- 
possible— through  all  this  elaborate 
and  careful  but  almost  profitless 
study.  The  minister  of  Christ  was 
to  avoid  these  strange  and  unusual 
interpretations,  this  vast  fantastic 
collection  of  legends,  partly  true 
and  partly  false.  He  was  to 
regard  them  as  merely  profane 
and  old  wives'  fables,  as  being 
peifectly  useless  and  even  hai-mf ul 
in  their  bearing  on  practical  every- 
day life. 

And  exercise  thyself  rather 
unto  godliness. — Instead  of  these 
weary  profitless  efforts — the  pain- 
ful, iiscless  asceticism  on  the  one 
liand,  and  the  endless  and  barren 
Rabbinic  studies  of  the  Law  on  the 
other — Timothy,  as  a  good  minister 
of  Jrsus  Christ,  was  to  bestow  all 
his  pains  and  labour  to  promote  an 


active,  healthy,  practical  piety 
amonglthe  congregation  of  believers, 
as  we  have  seen  in  verse  6,  in  the 
words,  "  ever  training  thyself." 
To  lead  such  a  life  required  cease- 
less pains  and  efforts,  for  true 
godliness  is  ever  a  progressive 
state.  Surely  exercising  himself 
unto  godHness  would  be  a  task 
hard  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent,  the  most  enthusiastic  soul ! 
The  "godliness,"  or  "piety,"  here 
alluded  to,  as  the  end  toward  which 
Timothy  was  to  direct  all  his  efforts, 
was  that  practical  piety  which 
influences  for  good,  which  leavens 
with  a  holy  leaven  all  classes  of 
society,  all  life,  of  the  slave  as  well 
as  of  the  patrician. 

(8)  Yov  bodily  exercise  pro- 
fiteth little. — More  accurately 
rendered,  bodily  exercise  is  profit- 
able for  little.  St.  Paul  here,  no 
doubt,  was  thinking  of  those  bodily 
austerities  alluded  to  in  verse  3. 
The  stern  repression  of  all  human 
passions  and  desires,  the  abstinence 
from  all  compliance  with  the  natural 
impulses  of  the  flesh — such  an  un- 
natural warfare,  such  an  exercise, 
such  a  training  of  the  body,  no 
doubt  in  many  cases  would  lead,  in 
many  cases  certainly  has  led,  the 
individual  to  a  higher  spii-itual 
state.  Such  a  total  surrender  for 
the  one  who  so  exercises  himself  is, 
no  doubt,  in  a  certain  sense, 
"profitable."  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  kind  of  vic- 
tory over  the  flesh,  in  very  many 
instances,  leads  to  an  unnatural 
state  of  mind;  for  the  rigid  ascetic 
has    removed    himself     from    the 
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that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  ^"^  This 
is   a   faithful   saying    and 


worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
(10)  jiqj,  therefore  we  both 
labour  and  sufler  reproach, 


platform  on  which  ordinary  men 
and  women  move.  His  thoughts 
have  ceased  to  be  their  thoughts, 
his  ways  are  no  longer  theii-  ways. 
For  practical  everyday  life  such  an 
influence,  always  limited,  is  at 
times  positively  harmful,  as  its 
tendency  is  to  depreciate  that 
home-life  and  family-hfe,  to  raise 
and  elevate  which  is  the  true  object 
of  Clu-istian  teaching.  Still,  the 
Apostle,  while  remembering,  and 
in  his  teaching  ever  carrjdng  out, 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  solemn 
prayer  to  the  Father,  ' '  I  pray,  not 
that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out 
of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil,"  refrains 
from  an  entire  condemnation  of  a 
life  which  received,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  from  the  lips  of  the 
Sinless  One  a  guarded  commend- 
ation (Matt.  xvii.  21 ;  xix.  12). 

St.  Paul,  in  his  divinely-taught 
wisdom,  recognises  that  such  an 
austere  and  severe  example  and 
life,  though  by  no  means  the  ideal 
life  of  a  Christian  teacher,  yet  in 
the  great  world  workshop  of  the 
Master  might  receive  a  blessing  as 
"profitable  for  little." 

But  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things. — Better,  for  all 
thiiiys.  But  while  this  "bodily 
exercise,"  this  austere  subduing  of 
the  flesh,  can  only  weigh  with  a 
narrow  and  circumscribed  group, 
St.  Paul  points  out  that  the  in- 
fluence of  "  godliness  is  world- 
wide ;  "  a  godliness,  not  merely  an 
inward  holiness,  but  an  operative, 
active  piety,  which,  springing  from 
an  intense  love  for  Christ,  manifests 
itself   in   love    for   His   creatures. 


This  godliness  transfigures  and 
illumhios  with  its  divine  radiance 
all  busy,  active  life — every  con- 
dition, every  ranlc,  all  ages.  That 
surely  is  what  the  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Clirist  must  aim  at ! 

Having  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that 
"which  is  to  come. — For  tliis 
godliness,  which  may  and  ought  to 
enter  into  all  states,  all  ages  of  life, 
promises  the  greatest  happiness  to 
those  who  struggle  after  it.  It 
promises  "life" — that  is,  the 
highest  blessedness  which  the 
creature  can  enjoy  in  this  world — 
as  well  as  the  rich  prospect  of  the 
endless  Kfe  with  God  in  the  world 
to  come  ;  whereas  a  false  asceticism 
crushes  out  all  the  joy  and  gladness 
of  this  present  life,  and  is  an  unreal 
preparation  for  that  which  is  future. 

C)  This  is  a  faithful  saying 
and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion.— Again  we  have  the  striking 
formula  wliich  always  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  great  truth  which,  in 
the  Church  of  the  fu'st  days,  liad 
already  obtained  among  the  con- 
gregations a  broad,  if  not  a  uni- 
versal currency,  as  one  of  the  great 
watchwords  of  the  faith.  Now  we 
find  one  of  these  taken  ajDparently 
from  a  Christian  hymn,  now  from 
one  of  the  public  prayers  or  thanks- 
givings. The  "  faithful  saying  " 
in  this  instance  was,  that  "  god- 
liness," that  is,  "  active,  living 
piety,"  is  profitable  for  all  things, 
seeing  it  has  the  promise  of  the 
Ufe  that  now  is  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come. 

(ii>)  For  therefore  w^e  both 
laboiir  and  suffer  reproach. 
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because  we  trust  in  the  liv- 
ing God,  who  is  the  Saviour 


of  all  men,  specially  of  those 
that   believe.     ^"^  These 


— And  for  this  end— to  obtain  this 
glorious  promise,  this  highest 
tlessedness  here,  that  endless  life 
with  God  hereafter,  to  win  this 
glorious  promise  —  we  Christian 
missionaries  and  teachers  care  for 
no  toil,  liowever  painful — shrink 
from  no  shame,  however  agonising. 

Because  we  trust  in  the 
living  God. — More  accurately 
translated,  because  ive  have  our  hope 
in  the  living  God.  And  this  is  why 
we  toil  and  endure  shame.  We 
laiow  that  the  promise  made  will 
be  fulfilled,  because  the  God  on 
whom — as  on  a  sure  foundation — 
our  hopes  rest,  is  a  living  God. 
"  Living,"  in  strong  contrast  to 
those  dumb  and  lifeless  idols 
shrined  in  the  well-known  Ephe- 
sian  temples. 

Who  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  specially  of  those  that 
believe. — These  words,  like  the 
assertion  of  chap.  ii.  4,  have  been 
often  pressed  into  the  service  of 
that  school  of  kindly,  but  mistaken, 
interpreters,  who  ignore,  or  explain 
awaj',  the  plain  doctrine  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  tells  us  there  are 
those  whose  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  shall  be  ever- 
lasting, whose  portion  shall  be  the 
"second  death"  (2  Thess.  i.  9; 
Eev.  xxi.  8).  These  interpreters 
prefer  to  substitute  in  place  of  this 
terrible,  but  repeated  declaration, 
their  own  perilous  theories  of  uni- 
versalism.  Here  the  gracious 
words  seem  to  affix  a  seal  to  the 
statement  immediately  preceding, 
which  speaks  of  "  the  hope  in  the 
living  God  "  as  the  source  of  all  the 
labour  and  brave  patience  of  the 
Lord's  true  servants.     The  living 


God  is  also  a  loving  God,  the 
Sa^saour  of  all,  if  they  would  receive 
Him,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  Re- 
deemer of  those  who  accc^jt  His 
love  and  are  faithful  to  His  holy 
cause. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  were  many  Hebrews  still  in 
every  Christian  congregation,  many 
in  every  church,  who  still  clung 
with  passionate  zeal  to  the  old  loved 
Hebrew  thought,  that  Messiah's 
work  of  salvation  was  limited  to 
the  chosen  race.  This  and  similar 
sajangs  were  speciallj^  meant  to  set 
aside  for  ever  these  narrow  and 
selfish  conceptions  of  the  Re- 
deemer's will ;  were  intended  to 
show  these  exclusive  children  of 
Israel  that  Christ's  work  would 
stretch  over  a  greater  and  a  grander 
platform  than  ever  Israel  could  fill ; 
were  designed  to  tell  out  to  all  the 
churches  how  indeed  "it  was  a 
light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be 
my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 
Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved 
of  Israel."  Still,  with  aU  these 
guarded  considerations,  which  serve 
to  warn  us  from  entertaining  any 
hopes  of  a  universal  redemption, 
such  a  saying  as  this  seems  to  point 
to  the  blessed  Atonement  mystery 
as  performing  a  work  whose  con- 
sequences reach  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  thought,  or  even 
of  sober  speculation. 

(1^  These  things  command 
and  teach. — "These  things" — 
i.e.,  the  real  meaning  of  "godliness," 
that  practical  every  -  day  pietj' 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the' 
severe  and  strained  asceticism  of  a 
limited  and  narrow  section  of 
society,  should  enter  into  all  homes 
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things  command  and  teach. 
•^'"^  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
youth ;    but    be    thou    an 


example  of  the  believers, 
in  word,  in  conversation, 
in    charity,    in    spirit,    in 


and  influence  all  lives  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  race,  age  or  sex. 
"  These  things  "  in  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  must  form  a  part  of  the 
public  commands  and  charges  to 
the  congregations,  must  likewise 
enter  into  private  Christian  teach- 
ing. 

(12)  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
youth. — If  Timothy  desired  that 
his  teaching  should  he  listened  to 
with  respectful,  earnest  attention, 
if  he  hoped  to  use  a  holy  influence 
over  the  flock,  let  him  be  very  care- 
ful that  his  comparative  youth 
prove  no  stumbling-block.  To  Paul 
the  aged,  his  son  in  the  faith 
seemed  still  youthful — at  this  time 
Timothy  could  not  have  been  more 
than  forty  years  of  age.  The  old 
master  would  have  his  young  ilis- 
ciple  supply  the  want  of  years  by 
a  gravity  of  life ;  he  would  have 
him,  while  fearless,  at  the  same 
time  modest  and  free  from  all  that 
pretentious  assumption,  unhappily 
so  often  seen  when  the  compara- 
tively young  are  placed  in  positions 
of  dignity  and  authority.  Paul 
proceeds  further  to  explain  his 
solemn  warning  by  instancing  the 
especial  points  in  which  Timothy 
was  to  be  a  pattern  to  the  other 
believers.  These  gentle  words  of 
warning,  such  notices  as  we  find  in 
chap.  V.  23  and  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  11, 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  nothing  tvinninc/  in  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Timothy,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  comment,  that  among  the 
more  famous  of  the  early  Christian 
leaders,  beauty  of  face  and   form 


appears  to  have  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  This  was,  of 
course,  utterly  different  from  the 
old  Grecian  idea  of  gods  and  heroes. 
It  was  no  doubt  part  of  the  counsel 
of  God  that  this  world-religion 
should  owe  nothing  to  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  human  success.  The 
teaching  was  novel,  and  opposed  to 
the  maxims  which  guided  and  in- 
fluenced the  old  world.  The  noblest 
ideals  proposed  for  Christian  imita- 
tion were  strange  and  hitherto 
unheard  of.  The  very  foremost 
preachers  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  as 
in  the  case  of  Timothy,  seemed  to 
have  owed  nothing  to  those  per- 
sonal gifts  so  highly  prized  among 
Pagan  nations.  So  the  appearance 
of  St.  Paul,  the  greatest  of  the 
early  Christian  leaders,  seems  to 
have  been  mean  and  insignificant, 
"  eiii  amies  cliirres  Mannlci/i"  as 
Luther  has  it.  The  blessed  Founder 
of  the  religion  is  described  by  Ter- 
tullian,  who  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury with  those  who  must  have 
conversed  with  Christ's  disciples, 
as  "  having  no  human  beauty, 
much  less  any  celestial  splendour." 
Clement  of  Alexandi-ia,  Justin 
]\Iartyr,  and  other  very  early 
writers,  join  in  the  same  testimony. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that 
on  this  point  the  view  of  Origen 
appears  to  have  been  dift'erent. 
The  Messianic  prophecies  evidently 
looked  forward  to  this  as  the  will 
of  the  Most  High.  (See  Ps.  xxii. 
6,  7,  15,  17  ;  Isa.  lii.  14  ;  liii.  2—4.) 
In  "word. — This  refers  to  the 
public  utterances,  in  teaching  .-Mid 
exhortation,  but  more  particularly 
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to  the  ^vords  used  by  Timothy  in 
social  intercourse.  These,  in  such 
a  life  as  that  of  the  young  presid- 
ing older  of  the  Ephesian  Church, 
must  have  been  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance. The  tone  of  his  conver- 
sation was  no  doubt  imitated  by 
many,  it  would  influence  for  good 
or  evil  the  whole  Christian  society 
of  that  great  centre.  The  words  of 
men  ^ilaced  in  such  a  position 
should  ever  be  true  and  generous, 
helpful  and  encouraging,  and,  above 
all,  free  from  slander,  from  all  low 
and  pitiful  conceptions  of  others. 

In  conversation. — This  ren- 
dering might  mislead — the  Greek 
word  signifies  rather  "manner  of 
life,"  or  "  conduct." 

In  charity. — Better  rendered, 
in  love.  This  and  the  following 
"  in  faith,"  comprehend  the  great 
gi-aces  in  that  inner  Ckristian  life 
of  which  the  "  words  of  the  mouth," 
and  "  conduct,"  are  the  outward 
manifestations.  He  was  to  be  the 
example  to  the  flock  in  "  love  "  to 
his  neighbours,  and  in  "  faith  " 
towards  God. 

The  words  "  in  spirit,"  which  in 
the  English  version  occiu'  between 
"in  charity,"  and  "  in  faith,"  are 
found  in  none  of  the  older  au- 
thorities. 

In  purity.— Chastity  of  mind 
as  well  as  body  is  here  signified. 
The  I'uler  of  a  church — among 
whose  members  evidently  a  school 
of  teaching  existed  in  which  a  life 
of  stern  asceticism  was  urged  on 
the  Christian  believer  as  the  only 
acceptable  or  even  possible  way  of 


(13)  Till  I  come,  give  attend- 
ance to  reading. —The  words 
evidently  imply  a  hope,  perhaps 
even  an  expectation,  on  the  part  of 
St.  Paul,  that  he  would  one  day  be 
enabled  once  more  to  visit  the 
Church  of  Ephesus ;  but  so  long  as 
that  absence  lasted,  Timothy  was 
to  attend  carefully  to  three  special  y'  ^  ^ 
points   in   the   public   ministry  in  ^ ' 

which    he   was,    in   the   Apostle's 
absence,  the  chief  officer. 

The  "reading"  was  that  public 
reading  of  scripture  in  the  con- 
gregation —  a  practice  borrowed 
from  the  synagogue  service,  when 
publicly  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
were  read  to  the  people  assembled. 
(See  Luke  iv.  16;  Acts  xiii.  15.) 
In  these  early  Christian  assemblies, 
about  the  year  66— 67,  the  question 
arises.  Were  any  Scriptures  read  in 
public  besides  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  ?  No  certain  reply  can 
be  given ;  it  is,  however,  probable, 
even  at  this  verj^  early  date,  that 
one  at  least  of  the  older  Gospels 
(probably  St.  IMark)  was  already 
known  and  used  in  the  Christian 
churches,  and  read  along  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  old  covenant. 
That  the  reading  of  the  "  Gosj^els  " 
very  soon  became  a  part  of  the 
regular  service  in  the  congregations 
of  Christians  is  evident  from  the 
words  of  Justin  Martyr,  Apologia, 
i.  67,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the 
first  century. 

To  exhortation,  to  doctrine. 
— These  both  most  probably  refer 
to  the  public  ministry  in  the  con- 
gregation. The  first, "  exhortation," 


life  for  the  servant  of  Christ — must  particularly  apj^lies  to  the  feelings. 
be  above  all  things  watchful  lest  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  must 
he  should  seem  to  set  a  careless  be  followed  by  an  earnest  practical 
example  in  the  matter  of  morality.  !  application  of  their  teaching  to  the 
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to  reading,  to  exlxorta- 
tioii,  to  doctrine.  ^^''^  Neg- 
lect not  the  gift  that  is 
in  thee,  which  was  given 
thee  by  prophecy,  with  the 


laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery.  '^^^  Medi- 
tate upon  these  things ; 
give  thyself  wholly  to 
them ;    that  thy  prohting 


affairs  of  that  life  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Christian  listener  was 
living.  The  word  "  doctrine  "  sug- 
gests a  p>iblic  teaching  directed 
rather  to  the  understanding  of  the 
hearers.  The  idea  of  exposition, 
or  even  of  dogmatic  teaching,  seems 
here  included. 

(")  Neglect  not  the  gift  that 
is  in  thee,  which  was  given 
thee  by  prophecy. — Here  the 
Apostle  reminds  his  representative 
in  the  Ephesian  congregation  of 
his  special  gift  of  teacliing  and  ex- 
hortation— that  divine  gift  which 
had  been  conferred  on  Timothy  at 
his  solemn  ordination  long  ago, 
when  the  young  son  of  Eunice  was 
designated  for  the  post  which  John 
Mark  had  once  held  with  the 
Apostle.  It  was  iu  many  respects 
a  similar  office,  that  which  Timothy 
held  about  St.  Paul,  to  that  which 
in  old  days  Elisha  had  held  with 
Elijah ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation, so  here,  the  choice  of  St. 
Paul  had  been  divinely  guided. 
The  very  titles  of  the  old  covenant 
dispensation  seem  to  have  been 
revived  in  this  instance  of  the 
divine  selection  of  Timothy  ;  for  in 
chap.  vi.  11  the  older  Apostle  ad- 
dresses hisrepresentative  at  Ephcsus 
with  the  old  prophetic  title  when 
he  writes  :  "  Thou,  0  man  of  God, 
flee  these  tilings."  A'bif^  he  solemnly 
calls  attention  to  that  strange, 
miraculous  "  grace  "  which  some 
inspired  prophet  at  his  ordination 
declared   was   to   be   conferred  OQ 


Timothy.  The  "  gift  "  was  said  to 
be  confeiTed,  as  to  its  certainty  in 
the  divine  counsels,  by  such  pro- 
phecy— the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the 
mouth  of  one  or  more  of  His  pro- 
phets, declaring  His  will  and  inten- 
tion to  confer  this  special  grace  on 
the  young  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

With  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands.  —  This  was  a  sj^mbolic 
action — the  outward  sign  of  an  in- 
ward communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  some  spiritual  office  or 
undertaking — ^and  was  derived  from 
the  old  solemn  Hebrew  custom. 
(See  Num.  viii.  10  in  the  case  of 
the  consecration  of  the  Levites,  and 
Num.  xxvii.  18,  Deut.  xxxiv.  9  in 
the  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of 
Joshua.) 

Of  the  presbytery.  —  The 
brotherhood  of  presbyters  connected 
with  the  place  where  the  ordina- 
tion of  Timothy  took  place  is  here 
alluded  to.  There  appears  to  have 
been  such  a  body  of  elders  in  each 
particular  city  or  district.  The  pres- 
bytery in  this  instance  would  seem 
in  all  probability  to  have  belonged 
to  the  district  of  Lystra,  Timothy's 
native  city ;  but  an  old  ecclesiastical 
tradition  speaks  of  Ephesus  as  the 
place  of  this  ordination. 

(15)  Meditate  upon  these 
things. — Better  rendered,  be  dili- 
(jvnt  in  these  things.  With  these 
words  St.  Paul  closes  this  division 
of  his  solemn  directions  to  liis 
chosen  disciple  and  rijpresentative 
at  Ephesus.  He  must  dwell  on 
these  things  and  must  be  diligent 
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may  appear  to  all.^  '^^^^  Take 
heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto 
the  doctrine  ;  continvie  in 
them :    for   in   doing   this 


^  Til  ™  I  thou  shaltboth  save  thyself, 
things,  j  Qj^^  them  that  hear  thee. 


CHAPTER  Y.— «  Re- 


in their  practice :  he  must  show 
himseK  active  and  industrious  as  a 
pubhc  teacher,  and  must  also  order 
his  hfe  so  as  to  be  an  example  to 
his  fellow -believers. 

Give  thyself  ■wholly  to 
them ;  that  thy  profiting  may 
appear  to  all. — More  accurately 
rendered,  thy  advance  (or,  thy  pro- 
gress) may  be  manifest  to  all.  To 
these  points — his  pubUc  teaching 
and  his  pubhc  example — he  must 
give  ceaseless  attention,  that  the 
Christian  brotherhood  of  theChui'ch 
over  which  he  presided  should  be 
enabled  constantly  to  see  what 
progress  their  chief  pastor  was 
making  in  Christian  experience  and 
hfe.  The  word  we  have  translated 
"  advance  "  or  "  progress  "  reminds 
Christian  ministers  and  teachers  of 
St.  Paul's  grave  words  to  Timothy 
— and,  through  Timothy,  to  all  oc- 
cupyiag  any  position  of  authority  ia 
the  congregations — that  there  must 
be  no  standing  still,  no  resting  con- 
tent with  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired, no  being  satisfied  with  the 
present  spiritual  life ;  there  must 
be  a  restless  striving  after  the  ac- 
quhemeut  of  new  stores  of  know- 
ledge, ever  deeper  and  more  accu- 
rate ;  there  must  be  a  ceaseless 
endeavour  to  attain  to  a  higher 
eminence  in  the  spiritual  life  ;  and, 
if  the  minister  or  teacher  would  be 
successful,  the  result  of  these  efforts 
must  be  manifest  to  the  brethren 
with  whom  his  lot  was  cast. 

(i«)  Take  heed  unto  thyself, 
and  unto  the  doctrine ;  con- 
tinue in  them. — Thy  teachunj  is 


a  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
original  Greek  word  than  "  the 
doctrine."  The  Apostle  in  these 
words  sums  up  the  two  chief  pas- 
toral requisites,  and  then  points  out 
the  mighty  consequences  which 
wiU  result  from  faithfully  carrying 
them  out.  The  minister  of  Christ 
must  keep  his  attention  fixed  on 
his  own  demeanour  and  conduct, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  equaUy 
careful  heed  to  the  quahty  and 
character  of  his  teaching.  This 
teaching  must  be  true  and  manly, 
and  above  aU,  it  must  be  faithful 
in  doctrine ;  and  he  himself  must 
exemplify  it  in  word  and  deed. 
Without  true  and  efiicient  teaching, 
the  pure  and  upright  life  of  the 
Christian  pastor  will  fail  to  win 
souls  for  his  Master ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  efiicient  in- 
struction wiU  be  of  no  avail  unless 
the  hfe  corresponds  to  the  words 
publicly  uttered. 

For  in  doing  this  thou 
shalt  both  save  thyself,  and 
them  that  hear  thee. — "  Thou 
shalt  save  " — that  is,  in  the  great 
day  of  judgment ;  for  only  one 
meaning,  and  that  the  highest, 
must  be  given  to  "  thou  shalt  save.' ' 
Eternal  happiness  for  pastor  and 
flock  is  the  double  reward  offered 
to  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord. 
In  striving  to  save  others,  the 
minister  is  really  caring  for  his 
own  salvation. 


(^)  Rebuke  not  an  elder,  but 
intreat    him    as    a    father. — 
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stering  the  affairs  frpnt /n'?))  aq  n 

of  the  Church,  ^reat /a??i  as  a 

How  general  re-  father  :     and 

proofs  were  to  be  ,1 

delivered.  the     younger 


men  as  brethren ;  ®  the 
elder  women  as  mothers  ; 
the  younger  as  sisters,  with 
all  purity.  ®  Honour 
widows    that   are   widows 


Two-thirds  of  St.  Paul's  first  Letter 
to  Timothy  have  been  taken  up  with 
directions,  warnings,  and  exhorta- 
tions respecting  the  pubhc  duties 
connected  with  the  office  of  super- 
intending presbyter,  or  bishop,  of  a 
church  hke  that  of  Ephesus ;  from 
these  directions  in  connection  with 
the  public  teaching  and  the  official 
life  in  the  Church,  the  Apostle 
passes  on  to  speak  of  the  private 
relations  which  one  in  Timothy's 
position  ought  to  maintain  with 
individual  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. And,  first,  he  warns  him 
against  a  misplaced  zeal,  which 
might  urge  him  to  unbefitting  be- 
haviour towards  those  older  than 
himself.  The  enthusiastic  and 
ardent  young  servant  of  Christ 
would  see  with  sorrow  and  dismay 
the  shortcomings  of  many  an  elder 
member  of  his  flock,  and,  forgetting 
to  make  wise  aUowance  for  pre- 
vious training,  thought,  and  habits, 
would  be  hkely,  unwisely,  and 
possibly  unfairly,  to  find  fault. 
Let  him,  in  the  cases  of  his  elders — 
for  the  reference  is  rather  to  age 
than  to  office,  as  is  clear  from  the 
remainder  of  verse  2,  addressed  to 
the  "elder  women  "^—instead  of 
open  rebuke,  use  respectful  and 
aft'ectionate  entreaties,  after  the 
manner  of  a  son,  not  of  an  official. 
The  younger  men  as  bre- 
thren. —  And  as  regards  the 
younger  Christians  of  Ephesus,  let 
them  not  be  alienated  by  an  as- 
sumption of  dignity  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  presbyter  of  the  Church. 


Let  his  relations  with  his  younger 
members  of  the  family  of  Clirist  be 
rather  those  of  a  brother  and  a 
friend  than  of  a  superior  in  rank 
and  dignity. 

P)  The  elder  -women  as  mo- 
thers.—  The  same  watchful  care 
against  all  assumption  of  superi- 
ority must  also  be  exercised  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Christian  matrons 
of  Ephesus. 

The  younger  as  sisters, 
with  all  purity. — In  the  case 
of  the  younger  women,  St.  Paul 
adds  to  his  directions  respecting 
brotherly  and  sisterly  regard  a 
grave  word,  urging  upon  Timothj', 
and  all  official  teachers  hke  Timothy, 
to  add  to  this  self-denying,  loving 
friendship  a  ceaseless  watchfulness 
in  ah  their  conversation,  so  as  not 
to  afford  any  ground  for  suspicion  ; 
for,  above  all  things,  the  recog-nised 
teacher  of  Christianity  must  be 
pure.  No  one  can  read  and  forgot 
the  quaint  words  of  advice  of  St. 
Jerome,  "  Omnes  pnellas  et  virgincs 
Christi,  aut  cequaliter  igno7-a  aut 
cequaliter  dilige." 

9)  Honour  widows  that  are 
w^idows  indeed. — The  mention 
of  the  relations  of  a  pastor  to  tho 
female  members  of  the  flock  sug- 
gests another  train  of  thought. 
Christianity  had,  during  the  thirty 
years  of  its  history,  developed  a 
perfectly  new  existence  for  women 
who  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  In  the  Master's 
new  and  strange  (new  and  strange 
to  \\\p  civilised  world  of  that  dav) 
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indeed.  ^^^  But  if  any  widow 
Chap.  V.  3—8.  have  children 
?fgiventoC^il°  or  nephews, 
tian  widows.  let  them  learn 
first    to    shew    piety  ^    at 


home,  and  to  requite  their 
parents  :  for  that  is  good 
and  acceptable  before  God. 
'*'  Now  slic  that  is  a  widow 
indeed,  and  desolate,  trust- 


command — that  the  poor,  the  need_y, 
and  the  sick  should  be  succoured, 
that  the  helpless  should  he  helped, 
and  the  comfortless  comforted — a 
blessed  calling  was  invented,  so  to 
speak,  for  Christian  women.  Their 
secluded  and,  in  many  respects,  de- 
graded life  in  the  old  woiid  was, 
in  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  till  Christ  taught  the  uni- 
versal duty  of  charity,  women  had 
no  recognised  public  occupation  in 
the  world.  The  charge  of  the 
Foimder  of  the  new  religion  pro- 
vided an  endless  variety  of  blessed, 
happiness-giving  work  for  women 
of  all  ages  and  rank. 

The  novel  pi'ominence,  however, 
of  females  in  siich  great  centres  as 
Ephesus  not  only  necessitated  some 
organisation  which  should  admin- 
ister the  alms,  and  generally  watch 
over  and  direct  the  self-sacrificing 
labours  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  community,  but  also  required 
special  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  pastor  and  his  assistant  pros- 
bji;ers  and  deacons,  to  prevent  the 
charities  of  the  Church  being  mis- 
xised.  The  widow — the  dasolate 
and  destitute,  the  moiiming  widow 
indeed,  she  who  is  in  every  sense  a 
widow,  and  has  no  one  to  whom  to 
look  for  aid — she  always  has  a  claim 
on  the  Church.  Not  merely  is  she  to 
be  honoured  by  a  simple  exhibition 
of  respect,  but  she  is  to  he  assisted 
and  supported  out  of  the  alms  of 
the  faithful. 

(•*)  But  if  any  ■widow  have 
children     or     nephews,     let 


them  learn  first  to  shew 
piety  at  home,  and  to  requite 
their  parents  (or,  nephews).— 
The  Greek  word  here  should  he  ren- 
dered r/randchiklren ;  the  original 
meaning  of  "  nephew "  [nepotes) 
has  disappeared.  Here  a  warning 
against  allowing  the  Church  to  be 
burdened  with  a  burden  which 
others  ought  to  hear  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  pressing  reminder  to  the 
children  or  grandchildren  of  the 
destitute  and  desolate  widow.  It 
is  a  solemn  and  imperative  duty  for 
the  children  to  aiford  all  needful 
succour — a  duty  not  to  he  evaded 
by  any  hearing  the  Christian 
name. 

For  that  is  good  and  ac- 
ceptable before  God.— An  es- 
pecial blessing  is  promised  to  those 
who  really  carry  out  this  too  often 
forgotten  duty.  (See  Eph.  vi.  'i, 
3;  and  also  comp.  Mark  vii.  10, 
11.) 

(')  Now  she  that  is  a  widow 
indeed,  and  desolate.  —  St. 
Paul,  after  mentioning  this  ex- 
ception to  the  fit  objects  of  the 
Church's  charity  and  protection, 
again  returns  to  this  special  class  of 
helpless  ones  :  "  the  widows  in- 
deed " — a  class,  no  doubt,  in  those 
days  of  selfish  luxury  and  of  ex- 
treme misery  and  hopelessness, 
often  utterly  neglected,  and  not 
unfrequently  left  to  starve  and  to 
perish  in  want  and  misery. 

It  has  been  asked  why,  in  these 
official  directions  to  Timothy,  tlr; 
question  of  relief  oi-  poor  Christian 
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widows  comes  so  prominently  for- 
ward. "We  find  also  that,  in  the 
first  years  which  succeeded  the  As- 
cension, many  ividoivs  in  Jerusalem 
seemed  to  have  been  dependent  on 
the  Church  for  sustenance  (Acts  vi. 
1).  Now  we  should  expect  to  find 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  the  same 
loving  care  which  was  taken  in  the 
old  days,  when  Israel  was  a  great 
nation,  of  these  solitary  and  im- 
happy  women.  (Comp.  Deut.  xxiv. 
17,  where  we  find  special  laws  re- 
specting the  garments  of  widows 
i^ever  to  be  taken  in  pledge.  See, 
too,  such  passages  as  Ex.  xxii.  22  ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  19;  Isa.  i.  17;  Jer. 
vii.  6 ;  also  Isa.  x.  2 ;  Mai.  iii.  5.) 
Still,  this  hardly  accounts  for  the 
statement  of  Acts  vi.  1  and  these 
lengthened  directions  to  Timothy. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  there 
were,  especially  in  these  Eastern 
cities,  a  very  large  class  of  these 
desolate  and  unprotected  women. 
The  practice  of  polygamy  is  ac- 
countable for  this,  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  the  rigid  morality  of 
the  Christian  teaching  would  place 
a  bar  to  the  female  convert  from 
heathenism  relapsing  into  a  life 
where  moral  restraints  were  utterly 
disregarded.  The  charities  of  the 
early  Church,  especially  in  Oriental 
cities,  were,  without  doubt,  heavily 
burdened  with  this  grave  and  in- 
creasing charge  —  provision  for 
these  poor  desolate  women  ;  and  it 
was  to  relieve  the  congregations  in 
some  degree  that  St.  Paul  wrote 
these  elaborate  instructions  to 
Timothy,  warning  him,  as  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Ephesian  Church, 
against  an  indiscriminate  charity, 
and  it  the  same  time  providing  him 
with  a  system  of  severe  restraints 


to  be  imposed  upon  the  assisted 
women. 

Still,  the  chief  pastor  in  Ephesua 
must  remember  that  among  the 
women  of  his  flock  there  were  some 
widows  indeed,  with  neither  chil- 
dren nor  grandchildren  to  assist 
them,  without  friends  even  to 
cheer  their  desolate,  widowed  life. 
To  find  out  and  to  succour  these 
poor,  sad-hearted,  friendless  beings, 
St.  Paul  reminds  Timothy,  was 
one  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
minister. 

Trusteth  in  God.— These, 
without  love  of  child  or  friend,  cast 
themselves  on  the  support  of  the 
everlasting  arms.  The  language 
here  used  by  St.  Paul  pictures, 
evidently,  some  loving  and  trustful 
character  then  living,  of  whom  he 
was  thinking  while  writing  the 
Letter  to  Timothy.  "  She  hath 
trusted  and  still  trusts  in  God :  she 
continues  in  prayer  night  and  day." 

And  continueth  in  suppli- 
cations and  prayers  night 
and  day.  —  Like  Anna,  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel  (Luke  ii.  36, 
37),  whom  some  suppose  St.  Paul 
took  as  the  model  and  example  for 
these  Christian  widows.  The  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  descriptive  of  a 
holy  life,  is  not  that  the  earnest 
and  pious  bereaved  woman  sliould 
pass  her  days  and  nights  in  the 
imrelieved  monotony  of  constantly 
repeated  prayers.  Such  a  life,  un- 
practical and  useless,  would  never 
commend  itself  to  one  like  St. 
Paul ;  the  words  simply  describe 
the  desolate  one  casting  all  her 
care  on  the  Lord,  and  telling  Him, 
as  her  only  friend,  of  all  her 
thoughts  and  actions,  her  words 
and  her  works. 
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prayers    night    and     day. 
^^^  But  she  that  liveth  in 
pleasure^  is  dead  while  she 
liveth.    ("  And  these  things  i  -  o;^|'»- 
give  in  charge,  that  they  j 


1  Ov.deU- 
telii. 


may  be  blameless.  ^*'  But 
if  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  specially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,^ 
he  hath  denied  the  faith, 


(°)  But  she  that  liveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  she 
liveth.  —  This  is  a  thoroughly 
Pauline  thought,  set  forth  in  other 
language  in  the  Roman  Epistle, 
chap.  viii.  13  :  "  For  if  ye  live  after 
the  flesh  ye  shall  die."  The  word 
in  the  Greek  rendered  "  she  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  "  is  very  remark- 
able, and  ia  the  New  Testament  is 
found  only  in  one  other  place  (Jas. 
V.  5).  The  widow-woman  who  could 
BO  forget  her  sorrow  and  her  duty 
is  spoken  of  as  a  living  corpse,  and 
is  sharply  contrasted  with  her  far 
happier  sister,  who,  dead  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  flesh,  living  a  life 
of  prayer  and  of  self-denial,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  may  be 
spoken  of  as  living.  A  very  different 
estimate  of  life  was  held  by  the 
greatest  of  Greek  poets,  who  writes 
thus  of  men  giving  up  pleasures  : 
"  I  do  not  consider  that  such  a  one 
lives,  but  I  regard  him  as  a  living 
corpse "  [Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
1166—7,  Dindorf).  Comp.,  too, 
Rev.  iii.  1. 

(7)  And  these  things  give 
in  charge. — That  is  to  say^  the 
duties  of  widows,  as  set  forth  in 
verse  5,  together  with  his  (St.  Paul's) 
estimate  of  the  gay  and  frivolous 
character  painted  in  verse  6. 

That  they  may  be  blame- 
less.— That,  whether  seeking  sup- 
port from  the  public  alms  of  the 
Christian  community  or  not,  the 
widows  of  the  congregation  should 
struggle  after  an  irreproachable 
self-denying  life,  and  show  before 


men  publicly  tvhose  servants  they 
indeed  were.  In  these  words  there 
seems  a  hint  that  the  former  life  of 
many  of  these  women-converts  to 
Christianity  had  been  very  different 
to  the  life  loved  of  Christ,  and  that 
in  their  new  profession  as  Christians 
there  was  urgent  need  of  watch- 
fulness on  their  part  not  to  give 
any  occasion  to  slanderous  tongues. 

l«J  But  if  any  provide  not 
for  his  Q-nrn. — This  repeated 
warning  was  necessary  in  the  now 
rapidly  widening  circle  of  believers. 
Then,  in  those  early  days,  as  now, 
men  and  women  wer©  attempting 
to  persuade  themselves  that  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  Chi'istians 
could  be  attained  and  won  by  a 
mere  profession  of  faith,  by  an 
assent  to  the  historical  truths,  by 
a  barren  reception  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  without  any 
practice  of  stern  self-denial,  apart 
from  any  loving  consideration  for 
others ;  there  were  evidently  in 
that  great  Church  of  Ephesus, 
which  St.  Paul  knew  so  well,  not 
a  few  professed  believers  in  the 
Crucified,  who,  while  possessed 
themselves  of  a  competence,  per- 
haps even  of  wealth,  could  calmly 
look  on  while  their  relations  and 
friends  languished  in  the  deepest 
poverty. 

And  specially  for  those  of 
his  own  house. — The  circle  of 
those  for  whose  support  and  sus- 
tenance a  Christian  was  responsible 
is  here  enlarged :  not  mere'y  is 
the    fairly    prosperous    man    who 
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and   is  worse  than  an  in- 1  '  fidel.     ^^*  Let  not  a  widow 


l^rofesses  to  love  Christ,  'bouiid  to 
do  Ills  best  for  his  nearest  relations, 
such  as  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, but  St.  Paul  says  "  he 
must  assist  those  of  his  own  house," 
in  which  term  relatives  who  are 
much  more  distant  are  included, 
and  even  dependents  connected 
with  the  family  who  had  fallen 
into  poverty  and  distress. 

He  hatii  denied  the  faith. — 
Faith,  considered  as  a  rule  of  life, 
is  practically  denied  by  one  who 
neglects  these  kindly  duties  and 
responsibilities,  for  "faith  wprketh 
by  love  "  (Gal.  v.  6).  Faith  here  is 
considered  by  St.  Paid  not  as  mere 
belief  in  the  doctrine,  or  even  in  a 
person,  but  as  a  rule  of  life. 

And  is  vsrorse  than  an  in- 
fidel.—  The  rules  even  of  the 
nobler  Pagan  morahsts  forbid  such 
heartless  selfishness.  For  a  Chris- 
tian, then,  deliberately  to  neglect 
such  plain  duties  would  bring  shame 
and  disgrace  on  the  religion  of  the 
loving  Christ,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  name  he  bore,  and  the  company 
in  which  he  was  enrolled,  such  a 
denier  of  the  faith  would  be  really 
worse  than  a  heathen. 

<3)  Let  not  a  widow  be 
taken  into  the  number  under 
threescore  years  old.  —  The 
question  respecting  the  assistance 
to  be  afforded  to  the  poor  and 
destitute  widows  of  the  great  Asian 
Church  reminded  St.  Paul  of  an 
organisation,  consisting  of  widowed 
women,  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  needs  of  Christianity.  He 
would  lay  down  some  special  rules 
here  to  be  observed  by  his  friend 
and  disciple.  What,  now,  is  this 
orp;anisation  commended  to  Timothy 
in  these  special  directions  'i    Here, 


and  here  only  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, do  we  find  it  alluded  to  ;  but 
the  instructions  in  this  passage  are 
so  definite,  so  precise,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  assume  in  the 
days  of  Timothy  and  of  Paul,  in 
some,  if  not  in  all  the  great 
churches,  the  existence  of  an  official 
band  of  workers,  consisting  of 
widows  most  carefully  selected 
from  the  congregation  of  believers, 
of  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  and 
specially  distinguished  for  devotion 
— possessing,  each  of  these,  a  high 
and  stainless  reputation — they  were 
an  official  band  of  workers,  a  dis- 
tinct order,  so  to  speak ;  for  these 
widows,  formally  entered  on  the 
Church's  list,  could  not  possibly 
represent  those  poor  and  desolate 
widows,  friendless  and  destitute, 
spoken  of  above.  The  minimum 
age  of  sixty  years  would  also  e.x- 
clude  many  ;  and  the  advice  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  younger  ones  to  marry 
again  could  never  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  women  wanting  even 
many  years  of  the  requisite  "  sixty." 
Were  these  poor  souls  to  be  formally 
shut  out  from  receiving  the  Church's 
alms  ?  Again,  those  on  the  list 
could  never  be  the  same  persons 
whom  we  hear  of  as  deaconesses 
(Rom.  xvi.  1,  and  in  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  second  century). 
The  active  duties  of  the  office 
would  have  been  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  age  of  sixty,  the 
minimum  age  at  which  these  were 
to  be  entered  on  the  list.  We 
then  conclude  these  "widows"  were 
a  distinct  and  most  honourable 
order,  whose  duties,  preabyteral 
rather  than  diaconic,  apparently 
consisted  in  the  e.xercise  of  superin- 
tendtiuce  over,  and  in  the  ministry 
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be  taken'  into  the  number  V  ^^^..^^  I  under  threescore  years  ohl, 


of  counsel  and  consolation  to,  the 
younger  women. — That  they  sat 
unveiled  in  the  assemblies  in  a 
separate  place  by  the  presbyters ; 
that  they  received  a  special  ordina- 
tion by  laying  on  of  hands ;  that 
they  wore  a  peculiar  dress — were 
distinctions  probably  belonging  to 
a  later  age. 

Having  been  the  -wrife  of 
one  man. — Of  the  conditions  of 
enrolment  in  this  "  order,"  the  first 
— that  of  age — has  been  alluded  to  ; 
the  second — "  having  been  the  wife 
of  one  man  " — must  not  be  under- 
stood in  the  strictly  literal  sense  of 
the  words.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  hope  of  forming  one  of  the 
highly  honoured  band  of  presby- 
teral  women  depended  on  the 
chance  of  the  husband  living  until 
the  wife  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty  years.  Had  he  died  in  her 
youth,  or  comparative  youth,  the 
Apostle's  will  was  that  the  widow 
should  marry  again.  (See  verse 
14,  where  St.  Paul  writes,  "I  will 
that  the  younger  women  marry," 
&c.) 

The  right  interpretation  of  the 
words  is  found  in  some  such  para- 
phrase as,  "  If  in  her  married  life 
she  had  been  found  faithful  and 
true."  The  fatal  facility  of  divorce 
and  the  lax  state  of  morality  in 
Pagan  society,  especially  in  the 
Greek  and  Asiatic  cities,  must  bo 
taken  into  account  when  we  seek 
to  illustrate  and  explain  these  direc- 
tions respecting  early  Christian 
foundations. 

While  unhesitatingly  adopting 
the  above  interpretation  of  the 
words,  "  wife  of  one  man,"  as 
faithfully  representing  the  mind  of 
yt.  Paul,  who  was  legislating  here, 


it  must  be  remembered,  for  the 
masses  of  believers  whose  lot  was 
cast  in  the  busy  world  (see  his 
direct  command  in  verse  14  of  this 
chapter,  where  the  family  life  is 
pressed  on  the  younger  widow,  and 
not  the  higher  life  of  solitude  and 
self-denial),  still  those  expositors 
who  adopt  the  stricter  and  sterner 
interpretation  of  "  wife  of  one 
man" — viz.,  "a  woman  that  has 
had  onli/  one  husband " — have,  it 
must  be  granted,  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  their  favour  from  the 
known  honour  the  univirce  obtained 
in  the  Roman  world.  So  Dido,  in 
JEh.  iv.  28,  says — 

"  Ille  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  junxit, 

amores 
Aljstulit,  ille  habeat  secum,  servetque 
sepulchro." 

Compare,  too,  the  examples  of  the 
wives  of  Lucan,  Drusus,  and 
Pompey,  who,  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  devoted  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  to  retirement  and  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  The  title 
uiiivircs  graved  on  certain  Roman 
tombs  shows  how  this  devotion  was 
practised  and  esteemed.  "  To  love 
a  wife  when  living  is  a  pleasure,  to 
love  her  when  dead  is  an  act  of 
religion,"  wrote  Statins — 

"  Uxorem  vivam  amare  voliiptas 
Defunctam  religio." 

— Statius,  Sylv.  v.,  in  Prommio. 

And  SCO,  for  other  instances,  Lecky, 
Hist,  of  European  Morals,  chap.  v. 

But  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  the  delicate  and  touching  feel- 
ing, which  had  taken  root  certainly 
in  some  (alas !  in  only  a  small 
number)  of  the  nobler  Roman 
minds,  influenced  St.  Paul,  who, 
under  the   direction  of  the   Ho'i  ' 
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having  been  the  wife  of  one 
Chap.  V.  9-15.  man,  ^i^^well 
Directions     re-  reported  offor 

specting  order  of        ^ 
Presbyteral   gOod     WOrks ; 

widows.  if      gj^g       J^^^g 


brought  up  children,  if  she 
have  lodged  strangers,  if  she 
have  washed  the  saints'  feet, 
if  she  have  relieved  the  af- 
flicted, if  she  have  diligently 


Spirit,  was  laying  down  rules  for  a 
great  and  world-wide  society, 
which  was  to  include  the  many, 
not  the  few,  chosen  souls — was 
legislating  for  the  masses,  to  whom 
such  an  expressed  wish  would 
indeed  be  "  a  counsel  of  perfection ' ' 
rarely  to  be  carried  out ;  and  so, 
without  hesitation,  we  adopt  the 
more  practical  interpretation  given 
above. 

(10)  "Well  reported  of  for 
good  works. — Not  only  must 
men  have  no  evil  to  say  of  her,  but 
she  must  be  well  known  for  her 
good  works,  for  her  kindly  willing- 
ness to  help  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  ones  of  the  world. 

If  she  have  brought  up 
children. — This  title  to  honour 
must  be  understood  quite  in  a 
general  sense.  It  must  not,  of 
course,  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul 
deemed  it  necessary  to  exclude 
from  the  order  of  presbyteral 
widows  the  childless  mothers. 
Only  the  candidate  for  admission 
must  be  well  known  as  one  who 
loves  children,  and  would  be  ready 
and  willing  gladly  to  discharge 
any  public  duties  to  the  little 
orphan  ones  of  the  flock  who  might 
be  intrusted  to  her  care. 

If  she  have  lodged 
strangers. — If,  even  in  a  com- 
paratively humble  state,  she  have 
been  always  mindful  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  hospitality,  a  virtue  perhaps 
even  more  valued  in  the  East  than 
in  the  more  reserved  Western  coun- 
tries.     In  the   early  days  of   the 
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new  faith,  the  readiness  to  enter- 
tain and  welcome  Christian 
strangers  seems  to  have  been  an 
especial  characteristic  of  beUevers 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

If  she  have  "washed  the 
saints'  feet. — Not  perhaps  to  be 
understood  literallj',  though  the  act 
of  the  Lord  on  the  night  before  the 
Cross  had  invested  this  act  of 
common  hospitality  -with  a  peculiar 
halo  of  love  and  devotion.  The 
woman  who  was  to  be  admitted 
into  the  fellowship  of  this  honoured 
order  must  be  well  known  as  one 
who  had  never  shrunk  from  any 
act  of  devoted  love,  however  pain- 
ful or  seemingly  degrading. 

If  she  have  relieved  the 
afl3.icted. — Not  merely,  or  even 
chiefly,  by  alms,  but  by  all  kindly 
and  sisterly  encouragement :  ever 
ready  to  mourn  with  those  that 
mourn,  deeming  none  too  low  or 
too  degraded  for  her  friendship, 
none  out  of  the  reach  of  her  sisterly 
help  and  counsel. 

If  she  have  diligently  fol- 
lowed every  good  w"ork — 
This  sums  up  the  beautiful  charac- 
ter to  be  sought  for  in  the  candi- 
dates for  membership  in  this  chosen 
woman's  band.  She  must  be  known 
not  merely  as  a  mother  and  a  wife, 
who  had  well  and  faithfully  per- 
formed the  womanly  duties  of  her 
home  Hfe,  but  men  must  speak  of 
her  as  one  who  had  diligently  and 
lovingly  sought  out  the  rough 
places  of  the  world,  and  who,  with 
a    brave    and    patient    self-denial, 
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followed  every  good  work. 
'^"'  But  the  younger  widows 


refuse  :  for  when  they  have 
begun     to     wax     wanton 


with  a  sweet  and  touching  self- 
forgetfuhiess,  had  set  herself  to 
perform  those  kind,  good  actions 
the  Master  loves  so  -well. 

In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
■written  ahout  a.d.  150,  some  eighty 
years  after  St.  Paul  wrote  this 
letter  to  Timothy,  we  have  proh- 
ably  an  example  of  one  of  these 
honoured  widows  in  the  person  of 
Grapto,  whose  task  it  was  to  teach 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Roman  Chuich  the  meaning  of 
certain  prophecies.  The  author- 
ship of  the  Shepherd  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  the  Hermas  mentioned 
in  Rom.  xvi.  14.  It  belongs,  how- 
ever, more  probably  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  as  stated 
above. 

The  criticism  which  dwells  on 
this  celebrated  passage,  containing 
St.  Paul's  rules  for  admission  into 
the  order  of  presbyteral  widows, 
and  which  finds  in  it  subject 
matter  belonging  to  a  date  later 
than  the  age  of  St.  Paul  and  Tim- 
othy, forgets  that,  dating  from  the 
days  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
walked  on  earth,  women  had  been 
enrolling  themselves  among  His 
foremost  followers,  and  had  been 
sharing  in  the  toils  and  enterprises 
of  His  most  zealous  disciples.  We 
find  the  Marys  and  other  holy 
women  associated  with  "  His  own  " 
in  the  daj^s  of  the  earthly  ministry  ; 
they  were  foremost  in  the  work 
done  to  the  person  of  the  sacred 
dead.  "We  hear  of  them  after  the 
Resurrection  repeatedly  in  the 
Jerusalem  Church  of  the  first  days. 
It  was  the  neglect  of  some  of  the 
Hebrew  widows  which  led  to  the 
foundation   of  the  deacon's   order. 


Dorcas,  before  ten  years  of  the 
Church's  life  had  passed,  appears  to 
have  presided  over  a  charitable 
company  of  women  at  Lydda. 
Dorcas,  no  doubt,  was  but  one  out 
of  many  doing,  in  different  centres, 
a  similar  work.  Priscilla,  the  wife 
of  Aquila,  the  wandering  tent- 
maker  of  Pontus,  early  in  St.  Paul's 
career  evidently  took  a  leading  part 
in  organising  congregations  of 
Christians.  Lydia,  the  purple- 
seller  of  Thyatira,  was  prominent 
in  developing  the  Philippian 
Church.  Phebe,  under  the  title  of 
the  Deaconess  of  Cenchrea,  was  the 
otBcial  bearer  of  St.  Paul's  famous 
letter  to  the  Roman  Church.  This 
passage,  dwelling  on  the  growing- 
organisation  for  women's  work  at 
Ephesus,  tells  us  more,  certainly, 
than  the  scattered  incidental  allu- 
sions of  the  Acts  and  earlier 
Epistles.  But  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  speak  only  of  the  natural  re- 
sults and  development  of  a  great 
movement,  which,  dating  from  the 
earthly  days  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  was  destined  to  give  women 
a  new  position  among  the  workers 
of  the  world. 

The  Ephesian  organisation  here 
regulated  by  the  Apostle  is  nothing 
more  than  we  should  expect  to  find 
after  thirty  or  thirty-two  years  of 
female  effort  in  the  Master's  cause. 

(11)  But  the  younger  widows 
refuse. — The  younger  women — 
younger  used  in  a  general  sense — 
must  positively  be  excluded  from, 
and  held  ineligible  for,  this  presi-r- 
teral  order. 

This  direction  by  no  means  shuts 
them  out  from  participation  in  the 
alms  of  the  Church,  if  they  were  in 
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against    Christ,    they    will 
mai^ry  ;  ^'^^^  having  damna- 


tion,   because 
cast   off  their 


they    have 
first   faith. 


need  and  destitute ;  but  it  wisely 
excluded  the  younger  women  froni 
a  position  and  from  duties  which 
they  might  in  their  first  days  of 
grief  and  desolation  eovet,  but  of 
which,  as  time  jDassed  on — as  ex- 
perience had  shown  St.  Paul — they 
not  unfrequently  wearied.  Those 
who  had  put  their  hands  to  the 
plough  and  afterwards  looked 
back,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  would 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  Church's 
work,  and  in  some  cases  might 
prove  a  subject  of  scandal  and  re- 
proach. 

For  when  they  have  begun 
to  wax  wanton  against 
Christ. — The  Apostle  was  looking 
on  to  the  time  when,  the  first 
fervour  excited  bj'  grief  and  sorrow 
being  passed,  these  younger  sisters 
in  many  instances  would  begin 
again  to  long  after  their  old  pur- 
suits and  pleasures.  The  Greek 
word  rendered  "wax  wanton" 
suggests  especiaUy  the  idea  of  res- 
tiveness.  They  will  lose — to  use 
Jerome's  well-known  expression — 
their  love  for  their  own  proper 
Bridegroom — Christ. 

They  will  marry. — The  sight 
of  domestic  happiness  enjoyed  by 
other  women  will  affect  them. 
They,  too,  will  long  in  their  poor 
hearts  for  home  joj's;  they  will 
weary  for  the  prattle  of  their  own 
little  children. 

How  much  untold  misery  would 
have  been  avoided  —  how  many 
wasted  Uves  would  have  been  saved 
for  good  and  useful  service,  had 
Chm'chmen  in  later  times  only 
obej^ed  the  words  and  carried  out 
the  thoughts  of  Paul,  and  per- 
sistently refused,  as  did  St.   Paul 


and  Timothy,  to  receive  the  prof- 
fered services  of  women  still  too 
young  in  years  for  such  devoted 
work,  but  who,  through  a  tempo- 
rary pressure  of  sorrow,  dreamed 
for  a  moment  they  would  bo  able  to 
carry  out  their  purpose  of  a  hfe- 
long  renunciation  of  the  world,  its 
excitement  and  its  joys. 

St.  Paul,  writing  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  saw  how 
too  often  such  renunciation,  made 
under  peculiar  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, undertaken  with  the  hot 
fervour  of  youth,  in  later  days 
would  become  weary  and  distasteful. 

(12)  Having  damnation.  — 
Judgment,  not  necessarily  "damna- 
tion." The  Greek  word  krima  is 
often  thus  unhappily  translated. 
The  context  of  the  passage  must  in 
all  cases  decide  the  nature  of  the 
"judgment,"  whether  favourable 
or  the  contrary.  Here  it  signifies 
that  those  who  in  after  days  givo 
up  a  work  which  for  their  Master's 
sake  they  had  imdertaken,  expose 
themselves  to  a  searching  judgment, 
which  will  thoroughly  sift  the 
reasons  that  induced  them  to  for- 
sake the  begun  toil,  and  that,  if  the 
reasons  be  not  satisfactory,  will  be 
unfavourable,  and  will  surely  in- 
volve condemnation. 

Because  they  have  cast  off 
their  first  faith. — Though,  prob- 
ably, no  vows  respecting  mai-riago 
were  required  from  those  widows 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Lord's  service,  yet  virtually  such  a 
solemn  enrolment  partook  of  the 
natm-e  of  a  life-long  engagement — 
an  engagement  which,  if  thoy 
married  again,  must  necessarily  be 
given  up. 
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^^^^  Aiid  withal  they  learn 
to  he  idle,  wandering  about 
from  house  to  house ;  and 
not  only  idle,  but  tattlers 
also  and  busybodies,  speak- 
ing    things    which     they 


ought  not.  ^^■'^  I  will  there- 
fore that  the  younger 
women  marry,  bear  child- 
ren, guide  the  house,  give 
none  occasion  to  the  adver- 
sary   to    speak    reproach- 


Such  a  going  back,  such  a  gi\ing 
up  the  higher  and  the  more  de- 
voted life — the  life  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  self-abnegation  —  for  the  ordi- 
nary joys  and  cares  of  domestic 
life,  for  the  useful  but  still  every- 
day pursuits  of  ordinary  men  and 
women — such  a  going  back  would 
be  indeed  a  casting  off  their  first 
faith,  and  such  an  example  of 
backsliding  could  not  fail  to  harm 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

(13)  And  withal  they  learn  to 
be  idle,  wandering  about  from 
house  to  house. — The  first  fer- 
vour of  their  devotion  and  renuncia- 
tion of  self  ■will  have  cooled,  their 
very  occupation  will  become  a 
snare  to  them — the  going  about  to 
the  various  dwellings  for  the  object 
of  consoling,  instructing,  assisting, 
would  give  them,  now  that  their 
minds  were  no  longer  exclusively 
turned  to  religious  thoughts,  and 
their  hearts  were  no  more  alone 
filled  by  Jesus,  many  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wasting  precious  hours, 
of  indulging  in  frivolous,  if  not  in 
harmful,  conversation ;  and  this 
the  Apostle  seems  to  have  feared 
would  be  the  result  of  these  visits, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  work,  if  the 
younger  sisters  were  enrolled  in 
the  official  list,  for  he  speaks  of 
such  becoming  "  not  only  idle,  but 
tattlers  also  and  busybodies,  speak- 
ing things  which  they  ought  not." 

(")  I  will  therefore  that 
the  younger  w^omen  marry, 
bear      children,     guide     the 


house — Here  the  Apostle  de- 
liberately expresses  his  tvUl  that  in 
these  Christian  communities  the 
younger  widows  should  not,  in  the 
first  fervour  of  their  zeal,  when 
borne  down  by  sorrow,  attempt 
anji;hing  like  an  ascetic  Ufo,  which 
they  would  probably  tire  of  after  a 
season ;  they  would  thus,  in  the 
long  run,  instead  of  benefiting, 
positively  injure  the  cause  of  Christ. 
St.  Paul's  practical  mind,  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  left  us  no 
impossible  rules  of  perfection,  no 
exaggerated  praises  of  asceticism, 
of  lofty  self-denial,  no  passionate 
exhortings  to  a  hfe  made  up  en- 
tirely of  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
surrender. 

He  knew  the  ordinary  man  or 
woman  was  incapable  of  such 
exalted  heroism,  and  therefore  was 
too  wise,  too  loving,  even  to  recom- 
mend a  life  which  few  could  live. 
It  was  not  that  the  Master,  Chiist, 
and  the  greatest  of  His  servants, 
St.  Paul,  did  not  themselves  prize 
and  admire  the  higher  ideal  and  the 
nobler  life — for  was  it  not  their 
own  ?  Did  not  one  attain  to  it, 
and  the  other  die  in  his  hero-efl^orts 
to  reach  it  ?  But  Master  and  scholar 
in  their  gospel  of  the  world  have 
left  commands  that  all,  not  the  few, 
can  obey — have  enjoined  a  life 
which  all,  not  the  few,  may  live. 

Give  none  occasion  to  the 
adversary  to  speak  reproach- 
fully.— The  reference  here  is  not 
to   the    devil— as    would    at    first 
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of  Presbyters. 


fully.' 


(15)  j'or  some  are 
^, ,  ,  ^    already  turn- 

Chap.    V.    IC.  .-^ 

The  destitute  ecl  aside  alter 
^^^°^^''*-  Satan.     ^'«  If 

any  man  or  woman  that 


1  Gr. /or 

their 
railing. 


believeth  have  widows,  let 
them  relieve  them,  and  let 
not  the  church  be  charged  ; 
that  it  may  relieve  them 
that   are    widows   indeed. 


appear  probable  from  the  direct 
reference  in  the  next  verse — but  to 
the  enemy  of  Christ — the  sneering 
worldly  man,  who,  jealous  of  a  faith 
which  he  declines  to  receive,  and 
envious  of  a  life  in  which  he  will 
not  share,  is  always  on  the  look-out 
to  discover  flaws  and  failings  in  the 
avowed  professors  of  a  religion 
which  he  hates.     (Comp.  Tit.  ii.  8.) 

(15)  For  some  are  already 
turned  aside. — It  was  the  back- 
sliding of  these  "nameless"  ones, 
probably,  which  had  been  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  these  directions 
to  Timothy.  Although  these  un- 
happy sisters  had  worked  such 
great  mischief  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  still  St.  Paul,  with  his 
tender  grace  and  love,  forebore  to 
mention  any  by  name.  They  had 
undertaken  a  task  too  severe  for 
them  to  carry  out,  and  had  miser- 
ably failed.  He  spares  these  poor 
erring  sisters,  but  directs  the  chief 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus 
how  to  guard  against  such  fatal 
results  for  the  futvire. 

After  Satan.  —  They  had 
swerved  from  the  naiTow,  thorny 
road  of  self-denial  which  they  had 
chosen  for  themselves,  and  perhaps 
dreading,  after  their  public  pro- 
fession, to  form  afresh  any  legal 
marriage  ties,  had  followed  that 
downward  path  of  sensuality  which 
surely  leads  to  Satan. 

("*)  If  any  man  or  -vvronian 
that  believeth  have  widow^s, 

let  th^m  relieve  them This 

is  not  what,  at  first  sight,  it  appears 


to  be — a  mere  repetition  of  the  in- 
junction of  verses  4  and  8.  There 
the  duties  enjoined  were  what  may 
be  termed  filial ;  the  love,  respect, 
and  kindness  to  the  aged  was 
especially  pressed  on  the  younger, 
on  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the  desolate,  on  the  master  of 
the  house  or  family  to  which  the 
aged  widow  belonged.  Here  the 
reference  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
younger  widows,  who  (see  Note 
above)  were,  no  doubt,  very  numer- 
ous in  a  gi'eat  Asian  Church  like 
Ephesus ;  for  the  future  of  these 
women,  often  still  young  and 
totally  unprovided  for,  St.  Paul  was 
very  anxious.  UntU  a  new  home 
was  found  for  such,  of  course  the 
Church  cared  for  them;  but  this 
heavy  burden  on  the  Church's  alms 
must  be  lightened  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  the  plain  duty  of 
relatives  to  care  for  these  in  their 
hour  of  destitution  and  sorrow. 
The  Church  would  have  many  a 
one,  still  comparatively  speaking 
yoimg,  utterly  dependent  on  its 
scanty  funds — friendless  as  well  as 
homeless. 

It  has  been  asked :  How  is  it 
that,  considering  the  prominence 
here  given  to  the  questions  {(i)  of 
the  support  of  Christian  widows, 
(i)  of  the  rules  respecting  presby- 
teral  widows,  who  evidently  occu- 
pied a  position  of  dignity  and 
importance  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  days,  no  other  mention  of  this 
class  in  the  community  (with  the 
exception  of  Acts  vi.   1  and  ix.  39) 
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'^"  Let  the  elders  that  rule  I  I  well  be  counted  worthy  of 


appears  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment ? 

This  has  heen  pressed  as  one  of 
the  arguments  pointing  to  a  much 
later  date  for  the  writing  of  the 
Epistle  ;  hut  the  question  is,  after 
all,  readily  and  conclusively  an- 
swered. With  the  exception  of  the 
short  Epistle  to  Titus,  the  subject 
of  the  internal  organisation  of  a 
church  is  nowhere  handled.  There 
is  no  room  or  place  for  such  a 
mention  in  any  of  the  more  ex- 
clusively doctrinal  or  apologetic 
Epistles.  In  the  broad  field  of 
ecclesiastical  history  occupied  by 
the  Acts,  the  two  casual  allusions 
above  referred  to,  in  the  churches 
of  Jerusalem  and  Lydda,  tell  us  of 
the  existence  of  and  the  care  for 
these  widows  in  the  communities 
of  Christians,  even  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  Church's  existence. 

(!'')  Let  the  elders  that  rule 
w^ell  be  counted  'worthy  of 
double  honour,  especially 
they  w^ho  labour  in  the  "word 
and  doctrine. — More  accurately 
rendered,  "  Let  the  elders  {ioresby- 
ters)  who  rule  well."  The  con- 
sideration of  the  position  and 
qualifications  of  certain  ruling- 
elder  women  [the  preshytcral  tvidotvs) 
reminded  St.  Paid^of  certain  points 
to  be  impressed  on  Timothy  con- 
nected with  the  rank  and  honour 
due  to  the  more  distinguished  pres- 
byters associated  with  him  in  the 
Ephesian  congregations. 

Attention  should  be  directed  here 
to  the  vast  powers  intrusted  to  the 
"  presiding  presbyter  "  of  such  a 
Church  as  Ephesus  (to  use  the  title 
of  Bishop  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
would  be  as  yet  an  anachronism. 
It      probably     was,     however,    of 


general  use  within  thirty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  cer- 
tainly before  the  close  of  the 
century).  In  addition  to  the  general 
ofiice  of  supervisor,  one  in  the 
position  of  Timothy  evidently  h;id 
the  distribution  of  the  several 
grades  of  honours  and  remuneration 
among  the  presbyteral  order  (verses 
17  and  21).  To  him,  as  presiding 
elder,  belonged  the  functions  of 
sujDreme  judge  in  all  matters 
ecclesiastical  and  moral,  relating 
to  the  varied  officials  of  both  sexes 
connected  with  the  Church.  The 
right  of  ordination  which,  when  the 
Apostles  and  the  first  generation 
of  believers  had  passed  away,  be- 
came the  exclusive  work  of  the 
bishop,  is  here  (see  verse  22) 
specially  entrusted  by  an  Apostle 
to  Timothy,  the  chief  presbyter 
and  apostolic  representative  in 
the  Church  of  Ephesus,  in  the 
words :  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on 
no  man." 

The  elders  (presbyters)  to  whom 
Timothy  was  to  accord  some  special 
honour,  were  those  who,  in  the 
congregations  and  Christian  schools 
of  so  great  a  city  as  Ephesus,  in 
addition  to  their  many  duties  con- 
nected with  organisation  and  ad- 
ministration, were  distinguishing 
themselves  in  a  marked  manner  by 
their  preaching  and  teaching. 

Among  the  devoted  and  earnest 
presbyters  in  these  Asian  churches, 
some  there  were,  doubtless,  who 
possessed  the  special  gift  of  teach- 
ing, either  in  the  class-room  or 
the  preacher's  chair.  Those  who,^ 
possessing,  well  and  faithfully 
exercised  these  invaluable  gifts, 
were  to  be  in  some  way  preferred 
by  the  chief  minister.    The  "double 
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double  honour,    especially 
they  who  la- 

Chap.  V.  \i,   18.    t.  •         4-1 

Special   rewards    "^Ur     in     tlie 
to  certain  Pres-   -word  and  doc- 

^"'-  trine.    ^^^^  For 

the  scripture   saith,   Thou 


shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  coi'n." 
And,  The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  reward.'' 
*'''  Against  an  elder  receive 
not    an     accusation,     but 


honour  "  '[time)  is  a  broad  inclusive 
term,  and  seems  to  comprehend  rank 
and  position  as  well  as  remuneration 
— victii  et  reverentia,  as  Melanctlion 
paraphrases  the  words  "  double 
honour."  Timothy  is  here  directed 
\  to  confer  on  the  more  distinguished 
of  the  order  of  presbyters,  oiEcial 
rank  and  precedence,  as  the  re- 
ward of  faithful  and"  successful 
work. 

(18)  For  the  scripture  saith, 
Thou  shalt  not  mu.zzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn, — The  quotation  is  from 
Deut.  XXV.  4. 

The  idea  in  the  Apostle's  mind, 
when  he  quoted  the  words  of 
Moses,  was :  If,  in  the  well-known 
and  loved  law  of  Israel,  there  was 
a  special  reminder  to  God's  people 
that  the  very  animals  that  laboured 
for  them  were  not  to  be  prevented 
from  enjojdng  the  fruits  of  their 
labours,  surely  men  who  with 
zeal  and  earnestness  devoted  them- 
selves as  God's  servants  to  their 
feUows,  should  be  treated  with  all 
liberality,  and  even  dignified  with 
especial  respect  and  honour. 

And,  The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  reward. — It  is 
possible,  though  hardly  Ukely,  that 
St.  Paul,  quoting  here  a  well- 
known  saying  of  the  Lord  (see  St. 
Luke  X.  7),  combines  a  quotation 
from  a  Gospel  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
introducing  both  with  the  words 
"For  the  Scripture  saith" — Scrip- 


ture [graphe)  being  always  applied 
by  St.  Paul  to  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  best  and 
safest  to  understand  these  words 
as  simply  quoted  by  St.  Paul, 
as  one  of  the  well-remembered 
precious  declarations  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

(1-')  Against  an  elder  receive 
not  an  accusation,  but  before 

tw^o  or  three  witnesses By 

the  "elder"  here  we  must  under- 
stand a  presbyter — the  ordained 
minister  of  the  Church.  St.  Paul 
has  been  directing  his  son  in  the 
faith,  and  successor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  chief  Asian  Church, 
carefully  to  watch  for,  and  to 
reward  by  dignity  and  honour,  the 
services  of  the  more  zealous  and 
distinguished  presbyters.  He  now 
tells  him  that  the  other  matters, 
besides  zeal  and  successful  service 
among  the  Church's  professed 
officers,  will  come  before  him  when 
he  stands  at  the  hehn  of  the  Church. 
Charges  —  owing,  possibl}',  to 
jealousy,  party  feeling,  suspected 
doctrinal  error — will  not  unfre- 
quently  be  brought  against  a 
presbyter.  Such  an  accusation  is 
only  to  be  received  by  Timothy 
when  the  evidence  is  perfectly  clear. 
Every  possible  precaution  against 
simply  vexatious  charges  brought 
against  one  occupying  the  hard 
and  difficult  position  of  a  presbyter, 
must  be  taken  by  the  presiding 
minister.  The  reference  is  to 
Deut.  xvii.  6. 
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Accusations 


befort 


two  or  three  witnes- 
'20)  Them 


Chap.  V.  19,   20.    ^ 
Of       accused    that 
Presbyters. 


Sin  re- 
buke before 
all,  that  others  also  may  fear. 
'^^^  I  charge  thee  before  God, 


and  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist, 
and  the  elect 

^  XT-    J.    Chap.  V.  21—25. 

angels,       that    solemn     charge 

thou    observe  a^'^.    special 

,1  , 1  •  warnings. 

these    things 

without     preferring     one 


(20)  Them  that  sin  rebuke 
before  all,  that  others  also 
m.ay  fear.  —  The  Apostle  here, 
apjjarcntly,  is  still  referring  exclu- 
sively to  that  order  of  presbyters 
whose  more  meritorious  members 
he  had  directed  Timothy  to  honour- 
with  a  special  honour,  and  towards 
whose  accused  members  he  in- 
structed him  how  to  act.  He  now 
passes  to  the  question  how  to  deal 
with  these  responsible  officers  of 
the  Church  when  they  were  j)roved 
to  be  notoriously  sinning.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  earnest  and 
devoted  men  were  to  be  honoured 
with  "a  double  honour,"  while 
every  possible  lei/al  precaution  was 
to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  those 
being  accused — on  the  other  hand, 
when  proved  to  be  men  continuing 
in  sin  and  error,  their  punishment 
must  be  as  marked  as  in  the  other 
case  was  the  reward.  The  errors 
and  sins  of  teachers  of  the  faith 
are  far  more  dangerous  than  in 
those  who  make  up  the  rank  and 
file  of  congTegations,  and  require 
a  more  severe  and  more  public 
punishment. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  St. 
Paul  was  especially  alluding  here  to 
false  teaching — to  errors  of  doctrine 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Ephesian 
presbyters.  He  seems,  in  his 
parting  address  at  Miletus  to  the 
elders  (presbyters)  of  this  very 
Ephesian  Church,  to  have  foreseen 
such  a  grievous  falling  away  in 
the  future  among  their  company — 
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"Also  of  your  own  selves  shall 
men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things, 
to  draw  away  disciples  after  them  " 
(Acts  XX.  30).  Compare  also  the 
Epistle  to  this  same  Church  of 
Ephesus  (Rev.  ii.  4,  5).  As  the 
sin,  whatever  has  been  its  nature, 
has  been  committed  by  men  in- 
trusted with  a  responsible  and 
public  charge,  so  the  rebuke  and 
punishment  must  also  be  in  public, 
that  the  warning  may  then  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  various  con- 
gregations composing  the  Church, 
and  thus  "  others  also  may  fear." 

("1)  I  charge  thee  before 
God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. — More  accurately,  as  well 
as  more  forcibly  rendered,  "  I 
solemnly  charge  thee."  "  Lord  " 
must  be  omitted  before  Jesus 
Christ,  the  older  authorities  not 
containing  the  word.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  remains  the  same. 
Very  solemnly  is  Timothy  adjured 
to  carry  out  the  varied  duties  of 
his  great  charge,  the  government 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  im- 
partially— doing  nothing  hastily, 
ever  watchful  of  himself.  St. 
Paul  has  just  pressed  upon  him 
how  needful  it  was  to  exercise 
care  in  the  case  of  an  accused 
presbyter.  He  must  listen  to  no 
charge  except  several  competent 
witnesses  were  produced  to  support 
the  accusation.  He  now  reminds 
Timoth)^ — the  chief  presbyter — of 
the  ever  present  unseen  witnesses 
of   his  conduct  (see  Heb.    xii.    1). 


against 
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In  that  awf hI  presence — in  sight  of 
the  throne  of  God,  with  Messiah 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  angels, 
the  chosen  attendants  and  ministers 
of  God,  gathering  round  about  the 
throne — would  Timothy  guide  and 
rule  the  congregations  of  Chris- 
tians in  that  famous  Eastern  city. 

The  Church  of  Ephesus  had  been 
built  up  and  consolidated  by  the 
l^ersonal  presence  and  influence  of 
St.  Paul,  resident  there  some  tkree 
years ;  and  at  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  it  was 
second  in  numbers  and  in  influence 
to  none  of  the  early  groups  of  con- 
gregations (except,  perhaps,  to  the 
Christian  communities  of  Syrian 
Antioch).  Placed  by  an  Apostle 
as  the  first  head  of  such  a  com- 
munity, intrusted  with  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important 
charges  in  Christendom,  Timothy 
indeed  needed  to  be  watchful. 
Well  might  St.  Paul  remind  him 
of  the  tremendous  witnesses  who 
would  be  present  in  his  hour  of 
trial. 

And  the  elect  angels. — St. 
Paul  had  been  speaking  of  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  Church 
on  earth,  and  had  been  dwelling, 
first,  on  rank  and  order  among 
women,  and  secondly,  among  men, 
especially  directing  that  a  special 
position  of  honour  should  be  given 
to  the  more  distinguished  and 
zealous  of  the  presbyteral  order. 
The  term  "elect"  here  given  to 
certain  of  those  blessed  spirits — in 
whose  sight,  as  they  stood  and 
ministered  before  the  throne  of 
God,  Timothy  would  rule  over  the 
charge  committed  to  him — would 
seem  to  imply  that,  as  on  earth,  so 
in  heaven  are  there  degrees  in  rank 
and  variety  in  occupation.  These 
holy  ones  are  probably  termed 
"elect,"  aa  especially  selected  by 


the  Eternal  as  His  me;  <engers  to 
the  human  race,  as  was  Gabriel, 
Avho  stands  in  the  presence  of  God. 
(See  Luke  i.  19.)  St.  Paul  loves  to 
refer  to  the  ranks  and  degrees  of 
the  host  of  heaven.  (See  Eom. 
viii.  38;  Eph.  i.  21;  Col.  i.  16.) 
But  it  is  possible  that  these 
"elect  angels"  were  those  blessed 
spirits  who  "  kept  their  first 
estate,"  and  had  not  fallen.  (See 
2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Judc,  verse  6.) 

That  thou  observe  these 
things.— The  "things"  Timothy 
was  to  observe,  as  ever  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  august  a  company  of 
witnesses,  were  the  varied  points 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding- 
verses,  relating  to  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  Church  over 
which  he  was  presiding,  especially 
bearing  in  mind  (for  St.  Paul  again 
refers  to  this  point)  his  words  which 
bore  upon  judgment  of  presbyters 
— the  men  whose  lives  and  conver- 
sation were  to  be  an  example  to  the 
flock. 

"Without  preferring  one 
before  another.— More  literally, 
wifJiout  prejudice.  Ho  wht-  pre- 
sides over  a  great  Christian  com- 
munity must  be  above  all  party 
feeling.  That  unhappy  divisions 
existed  in  the  churches,  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  we  have 
ample  evidence,  not  only  in  the 
inspired  writings,  but  also  in  the 
fragments  we  possess  of  the  earliest 
Christian  literature. 

Doing  nothing  by  parti- 
ality.— Although  these  reminding 
words,  and  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding, were  written  with  especial 
reference  to  the  judicial  inquiry 
Timothy  would  bo  constrained  to 
hold  in  the  event  of  any  presljyter 
being  formally  accused  cither  of  a 
moral  oftence  or  of  grave  doctrinal 
eiTor  in  his  teaching,  yet  they  must 
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before  another/  doing  no- 
thing by  partiality.  "^^^  Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
neither     be     partaker    of 


judice. 


other  men's  sins  :  keep 
thyself  pure.  ^^*  Drink  no 
longer  water,  but  use  a 
Jittle  wine  for  thy  stomach's 


be  understood  in  a  far  broader 
sense.  The  presiding  elder  in 
Epbesus  must  never  forget  that  he 
bears  rule,  not  only  over  one  school 
of  Christian  thought,  but  over  all 
men  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
Messiah  and  Redeemer. 

(-2)  Lay  hands  suddenly  on 
no  man. — This  command  refers 
primarily  to  the  solemn  laying  on 
of  hands  at  the  ordination  of  pres- 
byters and  deacons.  It  no  doubt 
also  includes  the  "  laying  on  of 
hands"  customary,  apparently, 
even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  on  the 
absolution  of  penitents  and  their 
re-admission  to  church  fellowship. 

Neither  be  partaker  of 
other  men's  sins. — By  thus 
negligently  admitting  into  the 
ministry  unfit  persons — by  care- 
lessly and  without  due  caution  re- 
admitting persons  to  a  church 
fellowship,  which  by  theii-  evil  life 
they  had  forfeited — Timothy  would 
incur  a  gi-ave  responsibility,  would 
in  fact  "be  a  partaker "  in  the 
sins  and  errors  committed  by  those 
men,  some  of  whom  he  had  care- 
lessly placed  in  important  positions 
in  the  Church,  others  of  whom  he 
had  restored  to  communion  before 
they  had  given  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  repentance.  To  limit, 
however,  the  reference  of  the  com- 
mand of  St.  Paul  here  to  the  lajdng 
on  of  hands  in  the  ordination  of 
presbyters  and  deacons,  would 
imply  a  greater  corruption  in  the 
Church  at  that  early  date  than  is 
credible.  Surely  the  number  of 
"unfit"  persons  seeldng  the  high 


and  holy,  but  difficult  and 
dangerous,  posts  of  officers  in  a 
proscribed  and  hated  community, 
would  hardly  by  themselves  have 
warranted  such  grave  warning 
words  as  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on 
no  man,  neither  be  partaker  of 
other  men's  sins." 

Keep  thyself  pure.  —  The 
word  "  pure "  here  has  a  broad 
and  inclusive  signification.  It,  of 
course,  denotes  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  one  holding  Timothy's  high 
and  responsible  office  being  pure 
and  chaste  in  word  and  deed  and 
thought ;  but  here  it  also  presses 
on  the  chief  presbyter  of  Ephesus 
the  imperative  necessity  of  keeping 
himself,  by  ceaseless  watchfulness, 
pure  from  all  reproach  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  or  in  the  restoring  of 
the  lapsed  sinners  to  church  fel- 
lowship. 

(23)  Drink  no  longer  water, 
but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy 
stomach's  sake  and  thine 
often  infirmities. — Those  who 
argue  that  this  Epistle  was  the 
artificial  composition  of  an  age 
subsequent  to  St.  Paul's,  and  was 
■written  in  great  measure  to  sup- 
port the  hierarchical  development, 
which,  they  say,  showed  itself  only 
in  the  century  after  St.  Paul's 
death,  have  no  little  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  presence  of  such 
a  command  as  this.  It  can,  in 
fact,  only  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  letter  was,  in 
truth,  written  by  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy  in  aU  freedom  and  iji  all 
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sake    and   thine  often  in- 


firmities.    ^^<'  Some   men's 


love :  by  the  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced, to  the  younger  and  com- 
paratively untried  man :  by  the 
master  to  the  pupil :  by  an  old  and 
trusted  friend,  accustomed  to  speak 
his  whole  mind,  to  one  his  inferior 
in  years,  in  rank,  in  knowledge. 
No  ecclesiastical  forger  of  the 
second  or  third  century  would  have 
dreamed,  or,  had  he  dreamed, 
would  have  dared  to  weave  into 
the  compHcated  tapestry  of  such 
an  Epistle  such  a  charge  as  "Drink 
no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine,  considering  thine  often  in- 
firmities." 

The  remainder  was,  no  doubt, 
suggested  by  St.  Paul's  own  words, 
with  which  he  closed  his  solemn 
direction  respecting  Timothy's 
deahngs  with  the  accused  presby- 
ters, and  the  care  to  be  used  in  the 
laying  on  of  hands  :  "  Keep  thyself 
pure."  That  Timothy  possessed — 
as  did  his  master  Paul — a  feeble 
body,  is  clear  from  the  words  "  thine 
often  infirmities."  He  was,  above 
all  things,  considering  his  great 
position  in  that  growing  Church, 
to  remember  "  to  keep  Jdmself 
pure,"  but  not  on  that  account 
to  observe  ascetical  abstinence, 
and  so  to  weaken  uselessly  the 
frail,  perishable,  perhaps  ever- 
dying  body,  in  which  he  must 
work  that  great  work  committed  to 
him  in  the  Master's  Church.  Absti- 
nence from  wine  was  a  well-known 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Essone 
and  other  Jewish  ascetic  sects. 
We  know  there  was  frequent  inter- 
communion between  Alexandria 
and  Ephesus  (see  Acts  xviii.  24) ; 
and  it  has  even  been  conjectured 
tliat  ApoUos,  who  taught  publicly 
at  Ephesus,  was  himself  a  fauiouij 


Essene  teacher.  The  practice  of 
these  grave  and  ascetic  Jews,  many 
of  whom  became  Christians,  no 
doubt  affected  not  a  little  the 
habits  and  tone  of  thought  of  the 
Ephesian  congregations.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  St.  Paul's  warning 
against  allowing  the  bodily  power 
to  be  weakened  through  abstinence 
and  extreme  asceticism. 

(-^)  Some  men's  sins  are 
open  beforehand,  going  be- 
fore to  judgment ;  and  some 
men  they  follow  after.— The 
preceding  verse  was  parenthetic, 
and  suggested  by  his  fears  lest  the 
eft'ect  of  his  direction  to  his  son  in 
the  faith  to  keep  himself  pure  might 
lead  Timothy  to  the  practice  of  a 
useless  and  unliealthy  asceticism. 
St.  Paul  now  returns  and  closes 
the  subject  on  which  he  had  been 
instructing  his  representative  at 
Ephesus.  He  teUs  him,  in  his 
choice  of  men  to  fill  the  public 
positions  in  the  Church  of  God — in 
his  public  inquiries  into  their  con- 
duct and  teaching — in  his  inquiries 
respecting  sinners,  who,  having 
forfeited  their  position  as  members 
of  the  community,  were  seeking  re- 
admission  into  church  fellowship, 
not  to  forget  there  were  two  classes 
of  sins :  the  one  class  public  and 
open,  heralds,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
judgment  to  follow.  In  the  case 
of  men  sinning  thus,  the  Church's 
chief  pastor  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  upon  his 
course  of  action.  But  there  was 
another  class  of  sins — silent  and,  as 
far  as  public  and  general  know- 
ledge went,  unknown — only  pub- 
lished after  judgment  had  been 
given.  To  rightly  estimate  such 
j  characters  will  require  much  care 
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sins  are  open  beforehand, 
going  before  to  judgment ; 
and  some  inen  they  follow 
after.  <^^  Likewise  also 
the  good  works  of  some 
are    manifest   beforehand; 


and   they  that  are  other- 
wise cannot  be  hid. 

CHAPTER  YI.— ^^Let 
as  many  servants  as  are 
under  the  yoke  count  their 


and  penetration,  and  this  will  be 
part  of  Timothy's  work.  The 
judgment  {krisis)  here  mentioned 
is  that  of  Timothy  as  shown  in  the 
careful  selection  of  candidates  for 
ordination — in  determining  what 
sinners  are  fit  for  restoration  to 
church  fellowship — in  pronouncing 
sentence  in  the  matter  of  accused 
presbyters. 

(-5)  Likewise  also  the  good 
Avorks  of  some  are  manifest 
beforehand;  and  they  that 
are  otherv\rise  cannot  be  hid. 
— In  his  difficult  post  Timothy 
might  fear  lest,  especially  in  his 
selection  of  men  for  the  Lord's 
service,  true  nobility  of  character 
might  not  unfrequentl}'  escape  his 
notice  and  be  overlooked,  and  that 
thus  the  best  and  truest  might 
never  be  enrolled  on  the  register  of 
church  officers.  St.  Paul  bids  him 
take  courage  in  the  thought  that 
in  many  a  case  self-sacrifice,  gene- 
rosity, stern  principle,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently manifest  to  guide  him  in 
his  choice  of  fit  persons  for  the 
holj'  calling ;  and  in  those  rarer 
cases  where  the  higher  and  sweeter 
virtues  are  hidden,  he  may  be  sure 
that  in  God's  good  season  these  too 
ivill  become  known  to  him,  in  ample 
time  for  him  to  call  them  also  into 
his  Master's  service. 

YI. 

(1)  Let  as  many  servants  as 
are    under    the  yoke    count 


their  own  masters  worthy 
of  all  honour. — From  questions 
connected  with  the  presbj'ters  and 
others  among  the  recognised  minis- 
ters and  officials  of  the  Church,  St. 
Paul  passes  on  to  consider  certain 
difficulties  connected  with  a  large 
and  important  section  of  the  con- 
gregations to  whom  these  presby- 
ters were  in  the  habit  of  ministering 
— the  Christian  slaves. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  per- 
plexing of  aU  the  questions  Chris- 
tianity had  to  face — this  one  of 
slavery.  It  entered  into  all  grades 
and  ranks.  It  was  common  to  all 
peoples  and  nations.  The  very 
fabric  of  society  seemed  knit  and 
bound  together  by  this  miserable 
institution.  War  and  commerce 
were  equally  responsible  for  slavery 
in  the  Old  World.  To  attempt  to 
uproot  it — to  preach  against  it — to 
represent  it  in  public  teaching 
as  hateful  to  God,  shameful  to  man 
— would  have  been  to  preach  and 
to  teach  rebellion  and  revolution  in 
its  darkest  and  most  violent  form. 
It  was  indeed  the  curse  of  the 
world ;  but  the  Master  and  His 
chosen  servants  took  their  own 
course  and  their  own  time  to  clear 
it  away.  Jesus  Chi-ist  and  His 
disciples,  such  as  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  left  society  as  they  found  it, 
uprooting  no  ancient  landmarks, 
alarming  no  ancient  prejudices, 
content  to  live  in  the  world  as  it 
was,  and  to  do  its  work  as  they 
found  it — trusting,  by  a  now  and 
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o^vn  masters  worthy  of  all 

honour,  that  the  name  of 

God  and  his  doctrine  be  not 

blasphemed. 

Chap.    vl.    1,   2.    f 21    A      1      xi. 

Teaching  to  be  ^'  And     they 
addressed  to  that  have  be- 

slaves. 

lievinar    mas- 


1  Or,  6c- 
lieving. 


ters,  let  them  not  despise 
them,  because  they  are 
brethren;  but  rather  do 
them  service,  because  they 
are  faithful^  and  beloved, 
partakers  of  the  benefit. 
These    things    teach    and 


lovely  example,  slowly  and  surely 
to  raise  men  to  a  higher  level, 
knowing  well  that  at  last,  by  force 
of  unselfishness,  loving  self-denial, 
brave  patience,  the  old  curses — such 
as  slavery — would  be  driven  from 
the  world.  Surely  the  result,  so 
far,  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity. 

This  curse  at  least  is  disappearing 
fast  from  the  face  of  the  globe. 
St.  Paul  here  is  addressing,  in  the 
first  place.  Christian  slaves  of  a 
Pagan  master.  Let  these,  if  they 
love  the  Lord  and  would  do  honour 
to  His  holy  teaching,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  their  earthly  masters  not 
presume  upon  their  new  knowledge, 
that  with  the  Master  in  Heaven 
"  there  was  no  respect  of  persons ;  " 
that  "in  Jesus  Christ  there  was 
neither  bond  nor  free,  for  all  were 
one  in  Christ."  Let  these  not 
dream  for  an  instant  that  Chris- 
tianity was  to  interfere  with  the 
existing  social  relations,  and  to  put 
master  and  slave  on  an  equality  on 
earth.  Let  these,  by  their  conduct 
to  unbelieving  masters,  paying  them 
all  loving  respect  and  honour,  show 
how  the  new  religion  was  teaching 
them  to  live. 

That  the  name  of  G-od  and 
his  doctrine  be  not  blas- 
phemed— There  would  indeed 
be  a  grave  danger  of  this,  if  the 
many  Christian  slaves,  instead  of 
showing   increased   zeal   for   their 


masters'  service,  should,  as  the 
result  of  the  teaching  of  the  new 
society  they  had  joined,  become 
morose,  impatient  of  ser-\-itude, 
rebellious.  Very  soon  in  Pagan 
society  would  the  name  of  that  Re- 
deemer they  professed  to  love,  and 
the  beautiful  doctrines  He  had 
preached,  be  evil  spoken  of,  if  the 
teaching  were  for  one  moment  sus- 
pected of  inculcating  discontent,  or 
suggesting  rebellion.  An  act,  or 
course  of  acting,  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessed servants  of  God,  which  gives 
occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
to  blaspheme,  is  ever  reckoned  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  a  sin  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Compare  Nathan's 
words  to  King  David  (2  Sam.  xii. 
14)  and  St.  Paul's  reproach  to 
the  Jews  (Rom.  ii.  24). 

(-)  And  they  that  have  be- 
lieving masters,  let  them 
not  despise  them,  because 
they  are  brethren. — This  being 
in  servitude  to  Christian  masters, 
of  course,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul 
would  happen  less  frequently. 
Let  those  Christian  slaves  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  serve  "be- 
lieving masters,"  allow  no  such 
thoughts  as  "  Shall  I  remain  my 
brother's  slave?"  take  root  in  the 
breast,  and  poison  the  life-work. 
Let  them  not  presume  on  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  men  in  Christ, 
on  their  being  fellow-heirs  of  hea- 
ven, and  on  tliis  account  deem  their 
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exhort.  '■^^  If  any  man 
Chap.  vi.  3-5.  teach  other- 
Opposing  doc-  wise,  and  con- 
trines    held    by  ,  ,       , 

false  teachers.        sent     not     tO 


wholesome  words,  even  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine   which    is    according? 


earthly  masters  their  equals,  and 
so  refuse  them  the  customary  re- 
spect and  attention.  Ijet  them  re- 
member that,  though  in  heaven 
there  would  he  no  respect  of  per- 
sons, on  earth  the  old  class  differ- 
ences were  not  removed. 

But  rather  do  them  ser- 
vice, because  they  are  faith- 
ful and  beloved,  partakers 
of  the  benefit. — The  Greek  here 
is  better  translated  thus :  but  the 
rather  serve  them,  because  believing 
and  beloved  are  they  who  are  par- 
takers of  their  good  service.  Let 
these  slaves  of  Christians  rather  (or, 
the  more)  serve  their  masters  zea- 
lously and  loyally,  because  the 
masters  who  will  profit  by  their 
true  faithful  service  are  themselves 
believers  in  Jesus,  the  beloved  of 
God.  This  thought  should  never 
be  absent  from  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  slave  to  a  Christian 
master.  "Every  good  piece  of 
work  I  do  will  be  a  kindness 
shown  to  one  who  loves  my  Lord." 

(3)  If  any  man  teach  other- 
wise.— Without  confining  the  re- 
ference strictly  to  what  had  just 
been  taught  respecting  the  duty  of 
Christian  slaves,  there  is  Uttle  doubt 
but  that  some  influential  teaching, 
contrary  to  St.  Paul's,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  behaviour  and  disposi- 
tion of  that  unhappj'  class,  was  in 
the  Apostle's  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  terrible  denunciation  contained 
in  these  three  verses  against  the 
false  teachers  of  Ephesus.  Schis- 
matic and  heretical  preachers  and 
writers  in  all  ages  have  sadlv  hin- 


dered the  progress  of  true  religion  ; 
but  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  when 
the  foundation-stones  of  the  faith 
were  being  so  painfully  laid,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  lif e-and-death 
contest  between  the  teachers  of  the 
true  and  the  false.  In  this  pas- 
sage St.  Paul  lays  bare  the  secret 
springs  of  much  of  this  anti- 
Christian  doctrine.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  at  Ephesus  there 
existed  then  a  school,  professedly 
Christian,  which  taught  the  slave 
who  had  accepted  the  yoke  of 
Christ  to  rebel  against  the  yoke  of 
any  earthly  lord.  Hence  the  in- 
dignation of  St.  Paul,  "  If  any  man 
teach  otherwise,"  different  to  my 
interpretation  of  the  rule  of  Christ, 
which  bids  us  bear  all  with  brave 
patience,  with  loyal  fortitude. 

And  consent  not  to  ■whole- 
some "words,  even  the  -words 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 
The  Apostle,  no  doubt,  was  re- 
ferring to  well-known  sayings 
of  the  Eedeemer,  such  as,  "  Eender 
unto  Ca3sar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's;"  or,  "Blessed  are  the 
meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth ; "  or,  ' '  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  me  ; "  "But 
I  say  imto  you,  Resist  not  evil;" 
"  Love  your  enemies,  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you."  It 
was  upon  such  sublime  sayings  as 
these — no  doubt  current  watchwords 
in  aU  the  churches — it  was  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
that  St.  Paul  based  his  teaching 
and   grounded    his   advice   to   the 
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to  godliness;  ^^'he  is  proud,^ 
knowing  nothing,  but  dot- 
ing' about   questions  and 


1  Or,  a 

fool. 


strifes  of  words,  where- 
of Cometh  envy,  strife, 
railings,    evil    surmisings. 


slaves  in  the  flock  of  Christ.  But 
the  false  teachers,  who  would  be 
Timothy's  bitterest  and  most  deter- 
mined foes  at  Ephesus,  would  not 
consem  to  these"  wholesome  words," 
though  they  were  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

To  the  doctrine  which  is 
according  to  godliness. — These 
self-willed  men,  in  consenting  not 
to  the  sublime  words  of  Christ,  at 
the  same  time  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrine  which  insisted  upon 
a  holy  life :  for  Christian  truth  is 
inseparable  from  purity,  single- 
heartedness,  self  -  forgetfulness, 
brave  patience. 

W  He  is  proud.— St.  Paul 
with  righteous  anger  flames  out 
against  these  perverse  men,  who, 
using  the  name  of  Christ,  substitute 
their  short-sighted  views  of  life 
for  His,  throw  doubt  and  discredit 
upon  the  teaching  of  His  chosen 
Apostles  and  servants,  stir  up  dis- 
cord, excite  party  spirit,  barring, 
often  hopelessly,  the  onward  march 
of  Christianity.  The  true  Chris- 
tian teaching  is  healthy,  practical, 
capable  of  being  carried  out  by  all 
orders  in  the  state,  by  every  age  or 
sex,  by  bond  and  free.  The  spu- 
rious Christian  maxims  of  these 
men  deal  with  subtle,  useless,  un- 
practical questions,  which  have  no 
influence  on  ordinary  life,  and 
only  tend  to  stir  up  strife  and  use- 
less inquiry,  and  to  make  men  dis- 
contented and  rel)ellious.  These 
unhappy  men  he  first  characterises 
as  "proud  :  "  literally,  blinded  xvith 


Kno"wing  nothing.  —  Better 


rendered,  yet  without  hioiving  any- 
thing ;  having  no  real  conception 
of  the  oSice  and  work  of  Christ  in 
the  world. 

But  doting  about  ques- 
tions.— While  so  ignorant  of  tho 
higher  and  more  practical  points  of 
Christian  theology,  the  false  teacher 
is  "mad  upon"  curious  and  de- 
batable questions,  such  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity; 
God's  purposes  respecting  those 
men  who  know  not,  have  not  even 
heard  of  the  Redeemer;  and  the 
like — problems  never  to  be  solved 
by  us  while  on  earth — questions, 
the  profitless  'debating  of  which 
has  rent  asunder  whole  churches, 
and  individually  has  broken  up  old 
friendships,  and  sown  the  seeds  of 
bitter  irreconcilable  hatred. 

And  strifes  of  words. — Ver- 
bal disputes,  barren  and  idle  con- 
troversies about  words  rather  than 
things ;  such  wild  war  as  also  has 
raged,  not  only  in  the  days  of 
Timothy  and  of  St.  Paul,  but  all 
through  tho  Christian  ages,  on 
such  words  as  Predestination,  Elec- 
tion, Faith,  Inspiration,  Person, 
Regeneration,  &c. 

St.  Paul  was  writing,  then,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  and 
was  warning  no  soHtary  pastor  and 
friend  at  Ephesus  of  the  weeds  then 
springing  up  in  that  fair,  newly- 
planted  vineyard  of  his,  but  was 
addressing  the  Master's  servants  in 
many  vineyards  and  of  many  ages ; 
was  telling  them  what  would  meet 
them,  what  would  mar  and  spoil  their 
work,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  would 
break  their  hearts  with  sorrow. 
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®  perverse  disputings  of 
men  of  cori'upt  minds/  and 
destitute     of    the     truth, 


1  Or, 

Ball- 
ings one 
of  an- 
other. 


supposing  that  gain  is 
godliness  :  from  such  with- 
draw thyself.  ^'^'>  But  godli- 


(^)  Perverse  disputings.  — 
The  older  authorities  read  here  a 
word  which  should  be  rendered 
"  lasting  or  obstinate  conflicts." 
These  words  close  the  long  catalogue 
of  the  fruits  of  the  teaching  of  the 
false  masters  of  the  new  faith,  and 
point  out  that  the  disputes  en- 
gendered by  these  useless  and  un- 
happy controversies  would  be  no 
mere  temporary  difficulties,  but 
would  indefinitely  prolong  their 
weary  story. 

Of  men  of  corrupt  minds. — 
More  accurately  rendered,  corrupted 
in  their  mind.  From  their  mind, 
over  which  corruption  had  spread, 
arose  those  mists  which  (verse  4) 
had  clouded  their  sight  with  pride. 
The  language  used  seems  to  imply 
that  for  these  unhappy  men  a  time 
had  existed  when  corruption  had 
not  done  its  fatal  work. 

Destitute  of  the  truth. — 
More  literally,  deprived  of  the  truth. 
The  truth  was  taken  away  from 
them  :  this  was  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  corruption  which 
had  spread  over  their  minds. 

Supposing  that  gain  is  god- 
liness.— Here  the  translation  of 
the  Greek  words  must  run  thus, 
supposing  that  godliness  is  a  source  of 
gain.  The  article  before  the  word 
signifying  godliness  requires  this 
rendering  of  the  sentence.  (See 
Tit.  i.  11.)  St.  Paul,  here  adding 
his  command  to  Timothy  to  have 
no  dealings  with  these  men,  dis- 
misses the  subject  with  these  few 
scathing  words  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. One  can  imagine  with 
what  feelings   of  holy  anger  one 


like  the  noble,  chivalrous  St.  Paul 
would  regard  the  conduct  of  men 
who  looked  upon  the  profession  of 
the  religion  of  the  Crucified  as  a 
source  of  gain.  This  was  by  far 
the  gravest  of  his  public  charges 
against  these  teachers  of  a  strange 
and  novel  Christianity.  We  read 
elsewhere  (1  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15)  men 
might  go  wrong  in  doctrine,  might 
even  teach  an  unpractical,  useless 
religion,  if  only  they  were  trying 
their  poor  best  to  build  on  the  one 
foimdation— Christ.  Their  faulty 
work  would  perish,  but  they  would 
assuredly  find  mercy  if  only  they 
were  in  earnest,  if  only  they  were 
real.  But  these,  St.  Paul  tells 
Timothy  and  his  Church,  were  not 
in  earnest;  these  were  unreal. 
Their  religion — they  traded  upon 
it.  Their  teaching — they  taught 
only  to  win  gold.  There  was 
another  school  of  teaching — he  had 
just  been  dwelling  on  it  —  the 
teaching  which  told  men,  even 
slaves,  simply,  lovingly  to  do  their 
duty  as  though  ever  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  without  any  restless 
longing  for  change.  This  teaching 
would  win  souls  to  Christ,  but  it 
would  never  win  gold,  or  popular 
applause,  or  gain,  as  the  world 
counts  gain. 

From  such  withdraTv  thy- 
self.— Most,  though  not  all,  the 
ancient  authorities  omit  these 
words. 

(•^)  But  godliness  ■with  con- 
tentment is  great  gain. — Here 
the  Apostle  changes  the  subject  of 
his  letter  somewhat  abruptly.  The 
monstrous     thought     that     these 
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ness  with  contentment  is 
Chap.  vi.  6—12.  great   gain. 

Warningsagainst    (?)     "p  f,  v. 


covetousuess. 

The  true  teach-   brought 

ers  to  flee  covet-    ,i  •        •     ,     ,7  • 

ousness.  thing  into  tilts 


w  e 
no- 


world,  and  it  is  certain 
we  can  carry  nothing 
out.  ^^^  And  having 
food  and  raiment  let  us 
be   therewith    content. 


worldly  men  dare  to  trade  upon  his 
dear  Master's  religion,  dare  to  make 
out  of  His  holy  doctrine  a  gain — 
the  hateful  word  suggests  to  him 
another  danger,  to  which  many  in 
a  congregation  drawn  from  the 
population  of  a  wealthy  commercial 
city  like  Ephesus  were  hourly  ex- 
posed. This  is  an  admirable  in- 
stance of  the  sudden  change  we 
often  notice  in  the  subject  matter 
in  the  midst  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
of  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
"  going  off  at  a  word.' '  The  reason- 
ing in  the  wi-iter's  mind  was,  pro- 
bably— "these  false  men  suppose 
godliness  will  be  turned  into  gain." 
Yes,  though  f/iei/  were  terribly 
mistaken,  still  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  their  miserable  notion  is 
true.  True  godliness  is  ever  ac- 
companied with  perfect  content- 
ment. In  this  sense,  godliness  does 
bring  along  with  it  great  gain  to 
its  possessor.  "The  heart,"  says 
Wiesinger,  "  amid  every  outward 
want,  is  then  only  truly  rich  when 
it  not  only  wants  nothing  which  it 
has  not,  but  has  that  which  raises 
it  above  what  it  has  not." 

F)  For  we  brought  nothing 
into  this  ■world,  and  it  is 
certain  we  can  carry  nothing 
out. — (Comp.  Job  i.  21.)  Every 
earthly  possession  is  only  meant 
for  this  hfu — for  the  period  between 
the  hour  of  birth  and  the  liour  of 
death ;  we  entered  this  world  with 
nothing,  we  shall  leave  the  world 
again  with  nothing.  If  we  could 
take  anything  with  us  when  death 


parts  soul  and  body  there  would 
at  once  be  an  end  to  the  "  content- 
ment" (of  verse  6),  for  the  future 
then  would  in  some  way  be  depen- 
dent on  the  present.  This  sentence 
is  quoted  by  Polycarp,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Philippians,  written  early  in 
the  second  century.  Such  a  refer- 
ence shows  that  this  Epistle  was 
known  and  treasured  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  even  at  that  early  date. 

(8)  And  having  food  and 
raiment  let  us  be  therewith 
content. — The  Greek  word  ren- 
dered "  let  us  be  content  "  is  better 
translated,  ive  shall  have  a  stijficiency. 
The  argument  will  run  thus  :  "  All 
earthly  possessions  are  only  for 
this  life ;  here,  if  we  have  the 
wherewithal  to  clothe  us  and  to 
nourish  us,  we  shall  have  enough ;  " 
if  we  have  more  than  this,  St.  Paul 
goes  on  to  show,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  falling  into  temptation. 

There  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween this  reading  and  that  con- 
tained in  this  same  Epistle  (chap, 
iv.  1—5).  There  the  Apostle  is 
warning  the  Church  against  a  false, 
unreal  asceticism,  which  was  teach- 
ing men  to  look  upon  the  rich  gifts 
of  this  world,  its  beauties  and  its 
delights,  as  of  themselves  sinful, 
forgetting  that  those  fair  things 
were  God's  creatures,  and  were 
given  for  man's  use  and  enjoyment. 
Here  the  same  great  teacher  is 
pressing  home  the  truth  that  the 
highest  good  on  earth  was  that 
godliness  which  is  ever  accompanied 
with   perfect    contentment,    which 
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(»^  But  they  that  will  be 
rich  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare,  and  into  many 


foolish  and  hurtful  lusts, 
which  drown  men  in  de- 
struction   and     perdition. 


neither  rejects  nor  deems  evil  the 
fair  things  of  this  life,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  never  covets 
them,  never  longs  for  them.  It 
was  one  thing  to  be  rich,  it  was 
another  to  wish  to  be  rich ;  in 
God's  providence  a  man  might  be 
rich  without  sin,  but  the  coveting, 
the  longing  for  wealth,  at  once 
exposed  him  to  many  a  grave 
danger  both  to  body  and  soul. 

(•')  But  they  that  will  be 
rich.  • —  Here  St.  Paul  guards 
against  the  danger  of  his  words 
being  then  or  at  any  future  time 
mismterpreted  hy  any  dreamj^,  un- 
practical school  of  asceticism,  sup- 
posing that  voluntary  poverty  was 
a  state  of  life  peculiarlj^  pleasing  to 
the  Most  High — the  strange  mistake 
upon  which  the  great  ISIendicant 
orders  were  organised  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Those  who  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  winning  temiDtations 
and  deadly  sins  he  was  about  to 
speak  of  were  not  "the  rich,"  but 
those  who  longingly  plan  to  be  rich. 

Fall  into  temptation. — Those 
longing  to  be  rich  will  fall  into  the 
temptation  to  increase  their  worldly 
goods,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  i>rin- 
ciple.  Some  unlawful  method  of 
gratifying  their  passion  for  gain 
will  present  itself ;  conscientious 
scruples  will  be  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  they  who  wish  to  be 
rich  will  fall  into  the  temptation. 
We  pray  so  often  His  prayer, 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  In 
the  same  hour  we  long — perhaps 
even  with  the  same  breath  we  pray 
— that  our  worldly  means  may  be 
increased,    our    position   bettered, 


little  thinking  that  the  longing  for 
an  increase  of  riches  and  position 
will  lead  us  into  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  temptations  ! 

And  a  snare. — A  very  tangle, 
as  it  has  been  well  called,  of  con- 
flicting motives — each  fresh  grati- 
fication of  the  ruling  passion, 
perhaps  excused  under  the  plausible 
names  of  industry,  home  claims, 
praiseworthy  and  healthy  enter- 
prise, entangling  the  unhappy  soul 
more  completely. 

And  into  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts. — The  lusts  or  de- 
sires into  which  those  who  long  to 
be  rich  fall,  are  well  named 
"foolish,"  because  in  so  many 
instances  they  are  passionate  de- 
sires for  things  utterly  undesirable, 
the  possession  of  which  can  aiford 
neither  pleasure  nor  advantage — 
such,  for  instance,  is  the  love  of 
hoarding  wealth,  so  common  to 
those  men  who  have  longed  for  and 
obtained  riches;  and  "hurtful" 
often  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
soul  do  these  rich  find  their  "long- 
ings," when  gratified. 

"Which  drown  men  in  .  . . — 
Better  rendered,  which  plunge  men 
into  .  .  . 

Destruction  and  perdition. 
— "Destruction''  refers  rather  to 
wreck  and  ruin  of  the  body,  whilst 
"  perdition"  belongs  rather  to  that 
more  awful  ruin  of  the  eternal  soul. 
The  gratification  of  desires,  whether 
these  desires  are  centered  in  the 
lower  animal  passions  of  the  table,  • 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  yet  baser  and 
more  selfish  passions  still,  invari- 
ably leads  to  the  destruction  of  the 
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cio)  j'or  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil  : 
which  while  some  coveted 


I  Or,  been 
sedticed. 


after,  they  nave  erred' 
from  the  f aitL ,  and  pierced 
themselves    throu'i-h    with 


poor  frail  human  body  first.  This 
premature  breaking  up  of  the 
earthly  tabernacle  is  the  herald 
and  precursor  of  the  final  perdition 
of  the  immortal  soul. 

(10)  por  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.— Some 
would  water  down  this  strong  ex- 
pression by  translating  the  Greek 
words  by  "  a  root  of  all  evil,"  in- 
stead of  "  the  root,"  making  this 
alteration  on  the  ground  of  the 
article  not  being  prefixed  to  the 
Greek  word  rendered  "  root."  This 
change,  however,  grammatically  is 
unnecessary,  as  the  article  dis- 
appears before  the  predicate  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known 
rule  respecting  subject  and  predi- 
cate. 

St.  Paul  had  just  written  (verse 
9)  of  men  being  plunged  into  de- 
struction and  perdition— the  awful 
consequence  of  yielding  to  those 
lusts  into  which  the  fatal  love  of 
riches  had  guided  them ;  he  now 
sums  up  the  teaching  contained 
in  these  words  by  pithily  remark- 
ing, "  Yes,  for  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,"  meaning 
thereby,  not  that  every  evil  neces- 
sarily must  come  from  "  love  of 
money,"  but  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable evil  which  can  happen  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men 
which  may  not  spring  from  covet- 
ousness  —  the  love  of  gold  and 
wealth. 

WTiich  viT^hile  some  coveted 
after.— There  is  a  slight  irregu- 
larity in  the  image  here,  but  the 
sense  of  the  expression  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  "love 


of  money,"  strictly  speaking,  which 
"  some  have  coveted  after,"  but 
the  money  itself.  The  thought  in 
the  writer's  mind  probably  was — 
The  man  coveting  gold  longs  for 
opportunities  in  which  his  covctous- 
ness  (love  of  money)  may  find  a 
field  for  exercise.  Such  inaccuracies 
in  language  are  not  uncommon  in 
St.  Paul's  writings,  as,  for  instance, 
Rom.  viii.  24,  where  he  writes  of 
"  hope  that  is  seen." 

They  have  erred  from  the 
faith. — Better  rendered,  they  have 
wandered  away  from  the  faith.  This 
vivid  i)icture  of  some  who  had,  for 
sake  of  a  little  gold,  given  up  their 
first  love — their  faith — was  evi- 
dently drawn  by  St.  Paul  from  life. 
There  were  some  in  that  well-known 
congregation  at  Ephesus,  ooce 
faithful,  now  wanderers  from  the 
flock,  over  whom  St.  Paul  mourned. 

And  pierced  themselves 
through  with  many  sorroAvs. 
■ — The  language  and  the  thoughts 
of  Ps.  xvi.  4  were  in  St.  Paul's  mind 
when  he  wrote  these  words — 
"  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied 
that  hasten  after  another  (god)." 
The  ''  many  sorrows  "  here  are,  no 
doubt,  the  ' '  gnawings  of  con- 
science," which  must  ever  and 
anon  harass  and  perplex  the  man 
or  woman  who,  tor  covetousness' 
sake,  has  deserted  the  old  paths, 
and  has  wandered  away  from  the 
old  levied  communion  of  Christ. 

The  imagery  used  in  this  tenth 
verse  seems  to  bo  that  of  a  man 
who  wanders  from  the  straight, 
direct  path  of  life,  to  gather  some 
poisonous,  fair-seeming  root  grow- 
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many     sorrows.       '^^    But 
thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee 


these   things ;  and   follow 
after  righteousness,  godli- 


ing  at  a  distance  from  the  right 
road  on  -which  he  was  travelling. 
He  wanders  away  and  plucks  it ; 
and  now  that  he  has  it  in  his 
hands  he  finds  himself  pierced  and 
wounded  with  its  vmsuspected 
thorns. 

Pi)  But  thou,  O  man  of  God, 
flee  these  things. — A  commen- 
tator always  speaks  with  great  cau- 
tion when  he  approaches  in  these 
inspired  writings  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  direct  personal  refer- 
ence. The  wiiters  and  actors  in 
the  New  Testament  history  we 
have  so  long  surrounded  with  a 
halo  of  reverence,  that  we  are 
tempted  often  to  forget  that  they 
were  hut  men,  exposed  to  tempta- 
tions hke  us,  and  not  unfrequently 
succumhing  to  them.  We  owe 
them,  indeed,  a  deep  deht  of  reve- 
rence for  their  faithful,  gallant 
witness — for  their  splendid  service 
in  laying  so  well  the  early  storej's 
of  the  great  Christian  Temple ;  hut 
we  lose  somewhat  of  the  reaUty  of 
the  Apostolic  story  when  in  the 
saint  we  forget  the  man.  After  a 
very  solemn,  the  intensely  earnest 
warning  against  covetousness— that 
fatal  love  of  gain  and  gold  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  mainspring 
of  the  Hfe  of  those  false  teachers 
who  were  engaged  in  marring  the 
nohle  work  St.  Paul  had  done  for 
his  Master  at  Ephesus  —after  these 
weighty  words,  the  fact  of  St.  Paul 
turning  to  Timothy,  and,  with  the 
grand  old  covenant  title  Timothy 
knew  so  well,  personally  addressing 
his  loved  friend  with,  "  But  thou,  0 
man  of  God,  flee  these  things,"  lead 
us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  old  Apostle  was  dreading 


for  his  young  and  comparatively 
untried  disciple  the  corrupting 
danger  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  in 
which  he  held  so  great  a  charge ; 
so  he  warns  Timothy,  and  through 
Timothy,  God's  servants  of  all 
grades  and  powers  in  different  ages, 
of  the  soul-destroying  dangers  of 
covetousness — "  Flee  these  things." 
A  glance  at  Timothy's  present  hfe 
will  show  how  possible  it  was,  even 
for  a  loved  pupU  of  St.  Paul — 
even  for  one  of  whom  he  once 
wrote,  "  I  have  no  man  like- 
minded;"  and  again,  "Ye  know 
the  proof  of  him,  that,  as  a  son 
with  the  father,  he  hath  served 
with  me  in  the  gospel "  (Phil.  ii. 
20 — 22) — to  need  so  grave  a  re- 
minder. Since  those  days,  when 
these  words  were  written  to  the 
Philippians,  some  six  years  had 
passed.  His  was  no  longer  the 
old  harassed  life  of  danger  and 
hazard  to  which,  as  the  companion 
to  the  missionary  St.  Paul,  he  was 
constantly  exposed.  He  now  filled 
the  position  of  an  honoured  teacher 
and  leader  in  a  rich  and  organised 
church;  many  and  grievous  were 
the  temptations  to  which,  in  such  a 
station,  he  would  be  exposed. 

Gold  and  popularity,  gain  and 
ease,  were  to  be  won  with  the 
sacrifice  of  apparently  so  little,  but 
with  this  sacrifice  Timothy  would 
cease  to  be  the  "  man  of  God."  To 
maintain  that  St.  Paul  was  aware 
of  any  weakness  alreadi/  ahovfn  by 
his  disciple  and  friend  would,  of 
course,  be  a  baseless  assertion ;  but , 
that  the  older  man  dreaded  for  the 
younger  these  dangerous  influences 
is  clear.  The  term  "  man  of  God  " 
was  the   common   Old   Testament 
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ness,  faith,  love,  patience, 
meekness.  '■^-^  Fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold 


on  eternal  life,  whereunto 
thou  art  also  called,  and 
hast     professed     a     good 


name  for  "  divine  messengers,"  tut 
under  the  new  covenant  the  name 
seems  extended  to  all  just  men 
faithful  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  (See  2 
Tim.  iii.  17.)  The  solemn  warning, 
then,  through  Timothy  comes  to 
each  of  His  servants,  "  Flee  thou 
from  covetousness." 

And  follow  after  righteous- 
ness.— "The  evil  must  he  over- 
come with  good"  (Rom.  xii.  21). 
The  "  man  of  God,"  tossing  away 
from  him  all  covetous  longings, 
must  press  after  "  righteousness  ; '' 
here  used  in  a  general  sense,  signi- 
fying "  the  inner  life  shaped  after 
the  Law  of  God." 

Faith,  love. — The  two  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  Christianity. 
The  one  may  be  termed  the  hand 
that  lays  hold  of  God's  mercy  ;  and 
the  other  the  mainspring  of  the 
Christian's  life. 

Patience. — That  brave  patience 
which,  for  Christ's  dear  sake,  with 
a  smUe  can  bear  up  against  all  suf- 
ferings. 

Meekness.  —  The  German 
"sanftmuth  "  —  the  meekness  of 
heart  and  feeling  with  which  a 
Christian  acts  towards  his  enemies. 
His  conduct  who  "  when  he  was  re- 
viled, revUed  not  again"  best  ex- 
emplifies this  virtue. 

(12)  Fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 
— Then,  again,  with  the  old  stirring 
metaphor  of  the  Olympic  contests 
for  a  prize  (I  Cor.  ix.  24  ;  Phil.  iii. 
13,  14)— the  metaphor  St.  Paul 
loved  so  well,  and  which  Timothy 
must  have  heard  so  often  from  his 
old  master's  lips  as  he  preached  and 


taught — he  bids  the  "  man  of  God," 
rising  above  the  pitiful  struggles 
for  things  perishable  and  useless, 
fight  the  noble  fight  of  faith ;  bids 
him  strive  to  lay  hold  of  the  real 
prize — life  eternal.  The  emphasis 
rests  here  mainly  on  the  words 
"  the  good  fight,"  and  "  eternal 
life."  These  things  are  placed  in 
strong  contrast  with  "the  struggle 
of  the  covetous  "  and  its  "  miserable, 
perishable  crown."  "  The  good 
fight,"  more  closely  considered,  is 
the  contest  and  struggle  which  the 
Christian  has  to  maintain  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
It  is  styled  the  "  good  fight  of 
faith,"  partly  because  the  contest 
is  waged  on  behalf  of,  for  the  sake 
of,  the  faith,  but  still  more  because 
from  faith  it  derives  its  strength 
and  draws  its  courage.  "  Eternal 
life  "  is  the  prize  the  "  man  of  God  " 
must  ever  have  before  his  eyes. 
It  is  the  crown  of  life  which  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead  will  give 
to  the  "  faithful  unto  death."  (See 
Jas.  i.  12;  Eev.  ii.  10.) 

"WTiereunto  thou  art  also 
called. — The  "  calling  "  here  re- 
fers both  to  the  inner  and  outward 
call  to  the  INIastor's  woi-k.  The 
inner  call  is  the  persuasion  in  the 
heart  that  the  one  vocation  to  which 
the  life  must  be  dedicated  was  the 
ministry  of  the  word  ;  and  the  out- 
ward caU  is  the  summons  by  St. 
Paul,  ratified  by  the  Church  in  the 
persons  of  the  presbyters  of  Lystra. 

And  hast  professed  a  good 
profession  before  many  wit- 
nesses.— ]\Ioro  accurately  trans- 
lated, and  thou  confessedst  the  (joQd 
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I.  TIMOTHY,  YI. 


iu  Keep  tJie 


profession 
witnesses. 


before     many 
('•''>  I  m  ve  thee  I 


charge  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  quickeneth  all  things, 


confession  .  .  .  These  words 
simply  add  to  the  foregoiug  clause 
another  ground  of  exhortation: 
Thou  Avast  called  to  eternal  life, 
and  thou  madest  the  good  confes- 
sion." When — has  been  asked — 
■was  this  good  confession  made  ? 
Several  ei^ochs  in  the  life  of  Timothy 
have  been  suggested.  Were  it  not 
for  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  date 
for  so  terrible  an  experience  in 
Timothy's,  comparatively  speaking, 
short  life,  it  would  appear  most 
probable  that  the  confession  was 
made  on  the  occasion  of  some  per- 
secution or  bitter  trial  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  appears  safer  to  refer 
"  the  good  confession  "  to  the  time 
of  his  ordination.  In  this  case 
the  many  %vitnesses  would  refer 
to  the  presbj'ters  and  others  who 
were  present  at  the  solemn  rite. 

(13)  I  give  thee  charge  in 
the  sight  of  God Better  ren- 
dered, /  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of 
God.  If  possible,  with  increased 
earnestness  and  a  yet  deeper  solem- 
nity as  the  letter  draws  to  an  end 
does  St.  Paul  charge  that  young 
disciple — from  whom  he  hoped  so 
much,  and  yet  for  whom  he  feared  so 
anxiously — to  keep  the  command- 
ment and  doctrine  of  his  Master 
spotless  ;  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  preserve  that  doctrine  unchanged 
and  unalloyed  till  the  coming  again 
of  the  blessed  Master.  So  he 
charges  him  as  in  the  tremendous 
presence  of  God. 

"Who  quickeneth  all  things. 
— The  older  authorities  adopt  here 
a  reading  which  implies,  who  keepest 
alive,  ov prescrvcst,  all  things.  The 
Preserver  rather  than  the  Creator 
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is  here  brought  into  prominence. 
Timothy  is  exhorted  to  fight  his 
good  fight,  ever  mindful  that  he  is 
in  the  presence  of  that  great  Being 
who  could  and  would — even  if 
Timothy's  faithfulness  should  lead 
him  to  danger  and  to  death — still 
preserve  him,  on  earth  or  in  Para- 
dise. 

And  before  Christ  Jesus, 
who  before  Pontius  Pilate 
■witnessed  a  good  confession. 
— Better  rendered,  who  before 
Fontius  Pilate  bore  witness  to  the 
good  confession.  The  good  con- 
fession which  (verse  12)  Timothy 
confessed  before  manj'  witnesses, 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  presence  of 
Pilate,  had  already  borne  wit- 
ness to.  In  other  words,  Jesus 
Christ,  before  Pontius  Pilate, 
bore  witness  by  His  own  solemn 
words  that  He  was  the  Messiah — 
the  long-looked-for  King  of  Israel. 
If  the  preposition  which  we  have, 
with  the  majority  of  expositors, 
construed  "before"  (Pontius Pilate) 
have  here  its  local  meaning,  the 
"  witness  "  must  be  limited  to  the 
scene  in  the  Judgment  HaU — to 
the  interview  between  the  prisoner 
Jesus  and  the  Roman  governor. 

Although  this  meaning  here 
seems  the  most  accurate,  it  is 
possible  to  understand  this  prepo- 
sition in  a  temporal,  not  in  a  local, 
signification — under  (that  is,  in  the 
dags  of)  Pontius  Pilate — then  the 
"  witness  "  was  borne  by  the 
Redeemer  to  the  fact  of  His  being 
"Messiah:"  first,  by  His  own 
solemn  words ;  secondly,  by  His  ' 
voluntary  death.  The  confession 
was  that  "  He,  Jesus,  was  a  King, 
though  not  of  this  world."     (See 


Commandment 


I.  TIMOTHY,  VI. 


Ftire. 


and  before  Christ  Jesus, 
who  before  Pontius  Pilate 
Chap.  vi.  13-16.  witnessed     a 

Charge  to  pre-  good  COnfes- 
serve    the    doc-      •  n  n-ii  ±a     j. 

trine     of    Jesus    SlOn  J  ^  ^^^Hhat 

pure.  thou  keep //m 

commandment      without 


1  Or,  ■pro- 
fession. 


spot,  unrehukeable,  until 
the  appearing  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  ^^■''^  which  in 
his  times  he  shall  shew, 
icho  is  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  the  King  ot 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ; 


Matt,  xxvii.  11  ;  John  xviii.  36, 
37,  where  the  noble  confession  is 
detailed.)  He  bore  His  witness 
with  a  terrible  death  awaiting 
Him.  It  was,  in  some  respects, 
a  model  confession  for  all  martyrs, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  a  bold  confession 
of  the  truth  with  the  sentence  of 
death  before  His  eyes. 

(")  That  thou  keep 
this  comniandrQent  -without 
spot,  unrebukeable. — Here  St. 
Paul  specifies  what  was  the  charge 
he  was  commending  in  such  ear- 
nest, solemn  language  to  his 
disciple  and  representative  at 
Ephesus.  It  was  that  he  should 
keep  the  commandment  without 
spot,  uni-ebukable.  The  command- 
ment was  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  gospel  message,  ihat 
was  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  its 
fulness ;  and  that  this  might  be 
done  effectually  it  was  needful  that 
the  life  of  its  preacher  should  be 
without  flaw — blameless;  in  other 
words,  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
that  the  chief  pastor  in  Ephesus 
sliould  live  the  life  he  preached. 
There  were  those  (the  false  teachers 
of  whom  he  had  been  speaking, 
v\'ell  known  to  Timothy)  whose 
lives  had  dishonoured  the  glorious 
commandment  they  professed  to 
love  and  teach. 

Until  the  appearing  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. — The  speedy 
return  of  the  Lord  in  glory  was,  no 


doubt,  looked  for  in  the  Church  of 
the  first  days.  The  expressions  of 
1  Thess.  iv.  15 — 18  evidently  were 
written  at  a  time  when  the  second 
advent  of  Messiah  was  looked  on 
as  probably  near  at  hand.  By 
slow  degrees — as  one  great  teacher 
of  the  first  days  after  the  other 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  the  first 
generation  of  believers  was  rapidly 
passing  away,  and  no  fresh  sign  of 
the  coming  in  glory  was  mani- 
fested— the  strong  expressions  used 
in  the  first  fervour  which  succeeded 
the  Pentecost  morning  began  to  be 
qualified,  as  in  this  Epistle,  written 
far  on  in  St.  Paul's  life,  by  words 
which  seemed  to  say  to  Timothy  : 
"Keep  the  Master's  commandment 
pure  and  blameless  till  the  hour  of 
that  glorious  Epiphany  which  your 
eyes  will  possibly  behold." 

(15)  Which  in  his  times  he 
shall  shew,  —  IMore  accurately 
rendered,  tvhich  in  his  oivn  seasons. 
Here  the  language  of  fervid  ex- 
pectation is  qualified  by  words 
which  imply  that  in  St.  I'aul's 
mind  then  there  was  no  certainty 
about  the  period  of  the  "  coming 
of  the  Lord.''  It  depended  on  tbo 
unknown  and  mysterious  counsels 
of  the  Most  High.  The  impression 
left  upon  our  minds  by  the  words 
of  tins  and  the  preceding  verse  is 
that  St.  Paul  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  living  liimsclf  to  see  the  da^ni 
of  that  awful  day,  but  he  deemed 
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(^^"^  who  only  hath  immor- 1  I  tality,  dwelling  in  the  light 


it  more  than  probable  that  his  son 
in  the  faith  would  live  to  witness 
it.  Hence  his  words  to  him  : 
"  Keep  the  commandment  without 
spot  ^intil  the  Epiphany  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"WTio  is  the  blessed  and 
only  Potentate. — The  stately 
and  rhythmical  doxology  with 
which  the  solemn  charge  to 
Timothy  is  closed  was  not  im- 
probably taken  from  a  hymn  loved 
by  the  Ephesian  Christians,  and 
often  sung  in  their  churches ;  the 
words,  then,  were,  likely  enough, 
familiar  to  Timothy  and  his  people, 
though  now  receiving  a  new  and 
deeper  meaning  than  before.  WeU 
might  Timothy,  as  example  to  the 
flock  of  Ephesus,  keep  "  the  com- 
mandment without  spot,  unrebuke- 
able  "  —  fearlessly,  even  though 
danger  and  death  were  presented 
before  him  as  the  sure  reward  of 
his  faithfulness — for  He  who  in  His 
own  times  should  reveal  (show)  the 
Lord  Jesus  returning  to  earth  in 
glory,  was  inconceivably  greater 
and  grander  than  any  earthly 
potentate,  king,  or  lord,  before 
whose  little  throne  Timothy  might 
have  to  stand  and  be  judged  for  his 
faithfulness  to  the  "  only  Potentate, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords." 

Of  the  first  of  these  sublime 
titles,  God  is  termed  "  the  blessed," 
or  the  happy,  because  He  is  the 
som-ce  of  all  blessedness  and  happi- 
ness; and  the  "only  Potentate," 
in  solemn  assertion  that  the 
Christian's  God  was  One,  and  that 
to  none  save  to  Him  could  this 
appellation  "  only  Potentate  "  be 
applied.  Possibly  already  in 
Ephesqs  the  teachers  of  Gnosticism 


had  begun  their  unhappy  work — 
with  their  fables  of  the  mighty 
ajons,  and  their  strange  Eastern 
concepfcion  of  one  God  the  source  of 
good,  and  another  the  source  of  evil. 

The  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords. — God  is  King 
over  those  men  style  kings,  and 
Lord  over  all  men  call  lords  here. 

(16)  "W'ho  only  hath  im- 
mortality.— The  holy  angels — 
the  souls  of  men — are  immortal. 
"  But  one  alone,  '  God,'  can  be  said 
to  have  immortality"  because  He, 
unlike  other  immortal  beings  who 
enjoy  their  immortality  through 
the  will  of  another,  derives  it 
from  His  own  essence. 

Dwelling  in  the  light 
■which  no  man  can  approach 
unto. — This  should  be  rendered, 
dwelling  in  light  unapproachaUe. 
The  Eternal  is  here  pictured  as 
dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  of  light 
too  glorious  for  any  created  beings 
(not  only  men)  to  approach.  (See 
Ps.  civ.  2,  where  the  Eternal  is 
addressed  as  covering  Himself  with 
light  as  with  a  garment ;  see  too 
Daniel  ii.  22,  where  light  is  spoken 
of  as  dwelling  with  God.)  The 
symbolism  of  the  old  covenant 
teaches  the  same  truth,  the  un- 
approachable glories  in  which  God 
dwells ;  for  instance,  the  guarding 
of  the  bounds  of  Sinai  in  the  giving 
of  the  Law ;  the  covering  of  the 
faces  of  the  Seraphim  in  the  year 
that  King  Uzziah  died,  when  Isaiah 
saw  the  divine  vision ;  the  veiled 
darkness  of  the  Holy  of  holies  in 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple, 
where  ever  and  anon  the  visible 
glory  dwelt. 

Whom  no  man  hath  seen, 
nor  can  see. — The  Old  Testament 
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the  liich. 


which  no  man  can  approach 
unto  ;  whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see  :  to  Avhom 
be  honour  and  power  ever- 
lastina:.   Amen.    ^^'^  Charge 


them    that     are    rich     in 
this   world, 

.1     J.    J.1  -1        Chap.  vi.  17—19. 

tnat    tney    Oe    xue  reminder  to 
not         high-    tlie rich  of  Ephe- 

minded,    nor 


teaches  the  same  mysterious  truth 
— "  For  there  shall  no  man  see  me, 
and  live  "  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20,  and  also 
Deut.  iv.  12).  John  i.  18  repeats 
this  in  very  plain  words — "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time." 
The  Greek  word  here  includes  all 
created  heings.  The  English  trans- 
lation, "  no  man,"  utterly  fails  to 
reproduce  the  meaning  of  the 
original.     (See  also  1  John  iv.  12.) 

These  last  words  seem  to  preclude 
the  interpretation  which  applies  the 
foregoing  description  to  the  Son. 
"We  have  ahove  referred  this 
glorious  doxology  to  the  Father, 
as  the  one  who,  in  His  own  times, 
should  reveal  the  Lord  Jesus  re- 
turning to  judgment. 

It  is,  however,  very  noteworthy 
that  the  loftiest,  the  suhlimest, 
epithets  the  inspired  pen  of  Paul 
could  frame  to  dignify  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  First  Person  of  the 
ever-hlessed  Trinity,  God  the 
Father,  are  used  again  of  the  Son. 
"  The  Lamb  shall  overcome  them  : 
for  he  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of 
kings"  (Rev.  xvii.  14  and  xix.  16; 
and  see  too  Rev.  i.  5). 

(!'')  Charge  them  that  are 
ricli. — Paul  had  traced  up  the 
error  of  the  false  teachers — against 
whose  work  and  influence  he  had 
so  earnestly  warned  Timothy — to 
covetousness,  to  an  unholy  love  of 
money ;  he  then  spoke  of  this  un- 
happy covetousness — this  greed  of 
gain,  this  wish  to  be  rich — as  the 
root  of  every  evil.  From  this  fatal 
snare  he  warned  the  "  man  of  God" 


to  flee,  bidding  him  take  courage 
in  the  high  service  to  which  he  was 
dedicated,  and  to  be  fearless  of  aU 
consequences,  for  he  served  the 
King  of  kings.  But  in  the  con- 
gregations of  Ephcsus  there  were 
many,  owing  to  birth  or  to  other 
circumstances,  already  rich  and 
powerful,  already  in  the  possession 
of  gold  and  rank,  in  varied  degrees. 
Before  closing  the  letter  to  the  chief 
pastor, Timothy,  he  must  add  a  word 
of  encouragement  and  also  of  special 
warning  to  these.  Above  all  things 
he  would  have  no  mistake  as  to  his 
meaning  :  the  wish  to  be  rich  was  a 
sure  root  of  error  and  of  evil,  but 
the  being  rich  was  a  very  difl'erent 
thing ;  this  class  was  surrounded, 
indeed,  with  special  perils,  but  still, 
even  "  as  rich "  they  might  serve 
God  faithfully.  So  in  his  charge 
to  them  he  commands  them  not  to 
strip  themselves  of  their  wealth, 
but  to  use  it  wisely,  generously. 

In  this  ■world The    Greek 

word  rendered  "world"  signifies, 
in  its  Literal  sense,  age,  and  includes 
the  period  which  closes  with  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord.  Now, 
as  St.  Paul  had  just  made  a  refer- 
ence to  the  probable  speedy  coming 
of  the  Lord  in  judgment  in  Tim- 
othy's lifetime,  the  words  "  the 
rich  in  this  world  "  have  a  special 
signification.  Very  fleeting  indeed 
will  be  those  riches  of  which  their 
possessors  were  so  foolishly  proud 
[bo  not  high-minded,  St.  Paul 
\  urges]  ;  these  riches  were  a  pos- 
I  session  always  terminable  with  life 
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I.  TIMOTHY,  VI. 


to  be  BcmindeA 


trust  in  uncertain  riches,^ 
but  in  the  living  God,  who 
giveth  us  richly  all  things 
to  enjoy ;  ^'^^^  that  they  do 


■iain-\  good,  that  they  be  rich  in 

.5|{,,..  I  good  works,  ready  to  dis- 

labu.  I  tribute,    willing^    to    com- 

I  municate  ;  ^^^^  laying  up  in 


— possibly,  let  them  bear  in  mind, 
much  sooner. 

Wor  trust  in  uncertain 
riches. — The  literal  transktion  of 
the  Greek  here  is  more  forcible — 
"  nor  trust  in  the  uncertainty  of 
riches."  Uncertainty — for  (1)  the 
very  dui-ation  of  life,  even  for  a 
day,  is  imcertain ;  and  (2)  the 
numberless  accidents  of  Kfe — in 
■war,  for  instance,  and  commerce — 
are  perjietually  reminding  us  of  the 
shifting  nature  of  these  earthly 
possessions. 

But  in  the  living  God, 
■who  giveth  us  richly  all 
things  to  enjoy. — The  Greek 
■word  rendered  "  living  "  does  not 
occur  in  the  more  ancient  authori- 
ties. Its  removal  from  the  text  in 
nowise  alters  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  The  rich  should  set  their 
affections  and  place  their  trust,  not 
in  these  uncertain  riches,  but  in 
God,  the  bestower  of  them,  ■who 
wills,  too,  that  His  creatures  should 
find  pleasirre  in  these  His  gifts — 
given  to  us  to  enjoy. 

This  is  another  of  the  many 
sayings  of  the  old  man  St.  Paul,  in 
■which  he  urges  on  the  people  of 
God,  that  their  kind  Master  in 
heaven  not  only  allows  men  reason- 
able pleasures  and  gratifications, 
but  even  Himself  abundantly  pro- 
■vides  such  for  them. 

(18)  That  they  do  good,  that 
they  be  rich  in  good  -works. 
— These  words — coming  directly 
after  the  statement  that  the  good 
and  pleasant  things  of  this  world, 
which  are  possessed  in  so  large  a 


share  by  the  "  rich,"  are,  after  all, 
the  gifts  of  God,  who  means  them 
for  our  enjoyment — these  words 
seem  to  point  to  the  highest  enjoj^- 
ment  procurable  by  these  "rich" 
— the  luxury  of  doing  good,  of 
helping  others  to  be  happy,  the  only 
enjoyment  that  never  fails,  never 
disappoints. 

Ready  to  distribute,  -will- 
ing to  communicate. — In  dis- 
tinguishing between  these  words, 
which  are  nearly  synonymous,  the 
first  points  rather  to  the  hand 
which  generously  gives,  and  the 
second  to  the  heart  which  lo-nngly 
sympathises. 

The  first  obeys  willingly  the 
Master's  charge — "Give  to  him 
that  asketh ; "  the  second  follows 
that  lo-Ting  command  which  bids 
His  own  to  rejoice  -with  those  that 
rejoice,  and  to  mourn  with  those 
that  mourn. 

(19)  Laying  up  in  store  for 
themselves  a  good  founda- 
tion against  the  time  to 
come. — This  is  a  concise  expres- 
sion, which  might  have  been  more 
fully  ■worded  thus — Laying  up  in 
store  for  themselves  a  tvealth  of  good 
icorlis  as  a  foundation,  &c.  (Comp. 
our  Lord's  words  in  Luke  xvi.  9, 
where  the  same  truth  is  taught,  and 
a  similar  promise  made.) 

Here  a  simple  command,  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  is  given,  and  a  definite 
consequence  is  attached  to  the 
obeying  the  command.  If  the 
"  rich  " — the  word  "rich,"  we  must 
remember,  is  a  broad  term,  and  in 
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upon  them. 


store  for  themselves  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time 
to  come,  that  they  may  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life.  ^^'  O 
Timothy,  keep  that  which 


is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
avoiding  jDro-  chap,  vi  20,  21. 
fane  and  vain  '^^^ ,  i'\st    com- 

,     ,  ,  , .  -   maiuls  to  Timo- 

bab  bangs,  and  thy. 
oppositions   of  science 


St.  Paul's  mind  would  comprehend 
many  a  one  who  would  hesitate  to 
apply  the  term  in  its  strict  sense  to 
himself — if  the  "rich,''  or  the 
comparatively  rich,  are  really 
generous  and  kind  with  their 
wealth — and  of  this  God  alone  can 
be  judge — then  with  these  perish- 
able, fleeting  riches  they  are  lajdng 
the  foundation  of  an  everlasting 
habitation  on  the  other  side  the 
veil.  Bengel  quaintly  expresses 
the  truth,  slightly  changing  the 
metaphor  —  "  Mercator,  naufragio 
salvtis,  thesaiiros  domum  prcemissos 
invenU.^' 

That  they  may  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life. — The  older  authori- 
ties here,  instead  of  "  eternal," 
read  truli/.  The  sentence  will  then 
read  thus,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on 
that  ivhich  is  truly  life  ;  that  is,  may 
lay  hold  on  that  which  in  truth  de- 
serves the  name  "  life,"  because 
the  fear  of  death  will  no  longer 
cast  its  gloomy  shadow  over  it. 
This  "  laying  hold  on  eternal  life  " 
is  the  end  the  wise  rich  Christian 
proposes  to  himself,  when  he  orders 
his  earthly  life  and  administers  his 
earthly  goods,  and  St.  Paul  has  just 
showed  Timothy  how  this  "end" 
is  to  be  reached  by  such  a  man. 

Such  plain  statements  in  the 
Book  of  Life  as  the  foregoing  by 
no  means  weaken  the  divine  truth 
so  often  repeated,  that  men  are 
saved  only  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
with  which  they  must  sprinkle 
their  sin-scarred  souls.  Poor  men 
and  rich  men  alike  may  try ;  they 


will  find,  with  all  their  brave 
struggles,  that  of  themselves  they 
will  never  win  salvation,  they  can- 
not redeem  their  souls. 

But  such  plain  statements  as  we 
have  here,  and  in  Luke  xvi.  9,  tell 
us,  if  we  really  are  "of  Christ's," 
sprinkled  with  His  precious  blood, 
then  we  must  try  with  heart  and 
soul,  with  hand  and  brain,  to  follow 
out  such  charges  as  we  have  just 
been  discussing. 

(20)  O  Timothy,  keep  that 
■which  is  committed  to  thy 
trust. — More  literally  and  better 
rendered,  0  Timothy,  keep  the  trust 
committed  to  thee.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thought  which  sees  in  these  few 
earnest  closing  words  the  very  hand- 
writing of  the  worn  and  aged 
Apostle  St.  Paul.  The  Epistle,  no 
doubt  dictated  by  the  old  man,  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  some  fiiend 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Church,  who 
acted  as  his  scribe  ;  but,  as  seems 
to  have  been  sometimes  his  habit, 
(see  especially  the  closing  words  of 
the  Galatian  Letter),  the  last  plead- 
ing reminder  was  added  by  the 
hand  of  the  Apostle  himself.  "  0 
Timothy "  —  he  writes  now  no 
longer  addressing  Church  or  jiastor, 
but  his  own  favourite  friend  and 
pupil,  the  loved  heir  of  his  God- 
inspired  traditions  and  maxims, 
which  so  faithfully  represented  tho 
doctrine  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — "0  Timothy,  keep  the 
sacred  trust  committed  to  thy 
charge." 

This  "  sacred  trust,"  so  solemnly 
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falsely  so  called  :  ^"^  which  I  I  some  professing  have  erred 


committed  as  the  imrting  charge  to 
Timothy,  was  "the  doctrine  de- 
livered by  St.  Paul  to  him  to 
preach,"  the  central  point  of  which, 
we  know  from  the  Apostle's  other 
writings,  was  the  teaching  respect- 
ing the  atonement  and  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful, though  somewhat  lengthened, 
paraphrase  of  the  "Trust"  in  the 
Commonitorimn  of  Vincentius  Lir- 
inensis,  composed  about  a.d.  430. 
"  What  is  meant,"  he  asks,  "  by 
'  keep  the  trust '  ?  The  disciple  of 
St.  Paul  must  keep  the  sound  doc- 
trine of  his  master  safe  from  robbers 

and  foes What  is 

meant  by  '  the  trust '  ?  Something 
intrusted  to  you  to  keep — not  a 
possession  you  have  discovered  for 
yourself;  something  you  have  re- 
ceived from  another — not  what  you 
have  thought  out  for  yourself.  .  . 
of  this  'trust'  remember  you  are 
nothing  but  the  guardian.  .  .  . 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of 
'  keejo  the  trust '  ?  It  is  surely 
nothing  else  than  '  guard  the 
treasure  of  the  Catholic  faith.' 
.  .  .  .  Gold  have  you  received ; 
see  that  you  hand  gold  on  to 
others." 

"  Is  there,  then,"  asks  this  same 
wise  writer,  "to  be  no  progress,  no 
development  in  religious  teaching  ? 
Yes,"  he  answers;  "there  should 
be  a  real  progress,  a  marked  de- 
velopment, but  it  must  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  progress,  not  of  a 
change.  .  .  .  Let  religion  in 
the  soul  follow  the  example  of  the 
growth  of  the  various  members 
which  compose  the  body,  and 
which,  as  years  roll  on,  become 
ever  stronger  and  more  perfect, 
but   which,  notwithstanding  their 


growth  and  developed  beauty, 
always  remain  the  same." 

Avoiding  profane  and  vain 
babblings.— The  Apostle  has  be- 
fore in  this  Epistle  warned  Tim- 
othy against  these  useless,  profit- 
less discussions.  Anything  like 
theological  controversy  and  dis- 
cussion seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tasteful to  St.  Paul,  as  tending  to 
augment  dissension  and  hatred, 
and  to  exalt  into  an  undue  promi- 
nence mere  words  and  phrases. 

Oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called.— Eather,  of 
knowledge  falsely  so  called.  These 
"oppositions"  have  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  special  allusion  to 
some  of  the  Gnostic  theories  of  the 
opposition  between  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,  of  which  peculiar 
school,  later,  Marcion  was  the  great 
teacher.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
any  definite  Gnostic  teaching  had 
as  yet  been  heard  in  Ephesus,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  seeds 
of  much  of  the  Gnosticism  of  the 
next  century  were — when  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  Timothy — being  then  sown 
in  some  of  the  Jewish  schools  of 
Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring 
cities.  (Comp.  the  allusions  to 
these  Jewish  and  cabalistic  schools 
in  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Colossian 
Church.)  The  "  oppositions  "  here 
may  be  understood  as  referring 
generally  to  the  theories  of  the 
false  teachers,  who  were  under- 
mining the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  as 
taught  by  Timothy. 

(-1)  Which  some  professing 
have  erred  concerning  the 
faith. — In  this  most  probably  wild 
and  visionary  "  knowledge "  the 
false  teachers  and  their  hearers 
sought  salvation  and  a  rule  of  life, 
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Salutation. 


concerning  the    faith. 

Grace     he    with     thee. 

Amen. 

H  The  first  to  Tiinotliy  was 
written  from  Laodicea,  which 
is  the  chiefcst  city  of  I'hrygia 
Pacatiana. 


and  miserably  failed  in  their  efforts. 
The  result  with  them  was,  that 
they  lost  all  hold  on  the  great 
doctrine  of  Faith  in  a  crucified 
Saviour. 

Grace  be  with  thee.— The 
ancient  authorities  are  almost 
equally    divided    between    "  with 


thee"  and  "with  yon,"  the  con- 
gregation. The  public  nature  of 
so  many  of  the  directions  and  in- 
structions contained  in  this  Epistle 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  those 
private  greetings  which  wc  find  in 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy. 
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EXCURSUS   ON  NOTES  TO  I.  TIMOTHY. 


ox   A   SUGGESTED   ESTTERPEETATION  OF  CHAPTER  v.  25. 


It  has  been  suggested,  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  that  verse  25 
belongs  to,  and  is  an  introduction 
of,  a  new  division  of  the  Epistle, 
where  the  Apostle  gives  Timothy 
instructions  respecting  certain 
teachings  to  be  addressed  to 
different  ranks  in  the  Christian 
society  of  Ephesus.  The  connection 
with  verse  24  then  would  be — as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  sins,  so,  too,  it  is 
in  the  case  of  good  works.  These 
latter  are  not  always  on  the  surface 
distinguishable.  Some,  of  course, 
are  manifest,  but  there  is  many  a 
noble  life  the  secrets  of  which  will 
only  come  to  light  at  the  last  day — 
"  they  cannot  be  hid  "  then.  And 
this  is  too  often  the  case  with  that 
unhappy  class  (the  slaves),  "those 
under  the  yoke,"  of  whom  the 
Apostle  was  about  to  speak  (chap, 
vi.  1,  2).  It  is  possible  that  St. 
Paul  meant  here  to  turn  Timothy's 
attention  especially  to  those  in 
slavery,  that  he  might  dihgently 
search  out  the  noblest  and  most 
devoted,  and  ordain  (see  verse  22) 
them  to  perform  sacred  duties,  so 
that  each  class — the  slaves  as  well 
as  the  rich  and  well-born — should 
possess  representatives  among  the 
ordained  ministers.  This  is  at 
least  possible  when  we  consider 
the  vast  number  of  slaves — not  a 
few  of  them,  too,  possessing  high 
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culture — in   the   woiid   kno'mi  by 
St.  Paul  and  Timothy. 

In  connection  with,  but  not 
necessarily  linked  with,  this 
thought  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
general  subject  matter  of  the  sixth 
chapter,  which  views  the  whole  as 
instructions  to  the  three  broad 
divisions  into  which  Christian 
society  of  the  first  century  may  be 
said  to  have  been  roughly 
divided : — 

(1)  Slaves.     Chaps,   v.    25 — \i. 

1  —  3.  Instructions  re- 
specting slaves,  who  pos- 
sessed nothing  of  their 
own. 
Chap.  vi.  4,  5.  The  allusion 
to  the  false  teachers, 
whose  teaching  respecting 
slavery  was  very  different 
from  his. 

(2)  Middle  Class.  Chap.  vi.  6 — 

16.  St.  Paul  introduces 
the  warning  against  cove- 
tousness  and  the  wish  to 
be  rich,  the  special  danger 
of  the  middle  class — the 
free,  but  who  were  the 
reverse  of  wealthy  —  to 
which  order  Timothy  be- 
longed.   Then  followed 

(3)  The  Rich.  Chap.  vi.  17—19. 

Special  instructions  to  the 
rich  and  the  highly  horn. 
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IHE   SECOND   EPISTLE   OF   PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 


TIMOTHY 


I.  Contents  of  the  Epistle.— 

liike  the  First  Epistle,  the  Second 
Letter  presents  no  regular  plan. 

1. — It  commences  with  expression 
of  deep  love  to  Timothy 
(chap.  i.  I — 5)  ; 

2. — And  then  passes  on  to  exhort- 
ation to  a  fearless  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties 
(chap.  i.  6—14). 

3. — These  exhortations  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  Apostle's 
memory  of  many  faithless 
ones,  and  of  one  faithful 
friend  (chap.  i.  15 — 18). 

4. — The  Apostle  renews  his  exhor- 
tations to  Timothy  to  a 
brave  endurance,  even  if 
suffering  come  on  him.  He 
tells  his  disciple  Timothy 
what  has  nerved  him,  Paul, 
to  endure  to  the  end.  Then 
he  renews  his  pleading,  that 
Timothy  should  be  careful 
in  guarding  against  a  reli- 
gion of  mere  words — in- 
stancing what  such  a  teach- 
ing might  end  in  (chap.  ii. 
1—26). 

5. — Again  St.  Paul  interrupts  his 
exhortation  by  writing  down 
his  sad  forebodings  of  evil 
times  (chap.  iii.  I — 9). 

6. — Then  ho  encourages  his  dis- 
ciple by  recounting  his  own 


suffering  and  deliverances. 
Timothy  too  must  suffer, 
only  let  him  remain  stead- 
fast in  the  faith  (chap.  iii. 
10—17). 
7. — The  Apostle  closes  with  a 
solemn  command  that  liis 
disciple  should  teach  earu- 
estlj^,  for  he,  the  old  master, 
was  at  the  end  of  his  course. 
He  would,  if  possible,  see 
his  dear  friend  once  more, 
so  he  prays  him  to  come 
speedily,  well  nigh  all 
having  deserted  him.  He 
ends  with  a  touching  remi- 
niscence of  his  first  trial  in 
the  Roman  court  of  justice, 
and  with  a  few  greetings 
(chap.  iv.  1 — 22). 

This  second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
has  been  well  termed  the  "  will  or 
testament"  of  the  master,  addressed 
to  his  favourite  disciple,  and  con- 
taining his  last  wishes,  written  as  it 
was  under  the  shadow  of  approach- 
ing death.  It  is  full  of  light  and 
shade ;  the  tone  of  the  exhortation, 
the  warning  and  the  encourage- 
ment constantly  changing.  Now 
the  words  are  sad  with  a  strange 
parting  solemnity,  now  bright  with 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  the  Apos- 
tle's immortal  hopes.  Yet  in  every 
line  of   this   most   touching  of   all 
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the  Pauline  writings  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  something  of  the 
gloom  which,  owing  to  desertion 
of  so  many  friends,  had  saddened 
that  gallant,  loving  heart  of  St. 
Paul. 

He  was  well-nigh  quite  alone, 
almost  friendless  in  the  midst  of 
mortal  foes,  an  old  man,  worn  out 
with  toil,  weakened  by  illness  and 
privation,  expecting  a  death  of 
agony ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  his  sur- 
roundings, in  spite  of  his  own 
seeming  failure,  in  spite  of  his  own 
baffled  hopes,  he  writes  to  his  best- 
loved  disciple  in  sure  confidence, 
that  he,  Timothy,  will  war  the 
same  warfare  as  his  master  Paul 
had  warred;  that  he,  Timothy, 
though  by  nature  peihaps  timid 
and  shrinking,  will,  undeterred  by 
dangers,  sufferings,  and  the  sad 
prospect  of  a  painful  death,  bravely 
carry  on  the  work  he  has  seen  his 
master  do,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
he  has  seen  his  master  die.  He 
writes  to  him  in  sure  confidence 
that  the  teaching  respecting  the 
mystery  of  the  atoning  blood,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  hfe  lived 
by  Christ,  the  sum  of  the  sacred 
deposit  of  the  Catholic  Faith  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  would  be  pre- 
served intact  and  safe  by  him,  and 
by  him  then  handed  down,  when 
his  life-work  was  done,  to  other 
faithful  hands. 

The  Epistle,  though  ringing  with 
a  ring  of  hope,  yet  paints  the  future 
of  the  Church  in  sombre  colours. 
The  enemies  would  increase,   and 


the  love  of  many  woidd  wax  cold, 
and  in  coming  j^ears  the  man  of 
God  would  be  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion, hatred,  and  to  cruel  sulf  ering : 
and  yet  though  all  this  is  found  in 
this  strangely  touching  little  wi'it- 
ing,  no  one  who  has  read  these 
dying  words  of  St.  Paul  can  lay 
the  Letter  down  without  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  for  this  Epistle  of 
immortal  hope. 

II.  Date  of  the  Epistle The 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  by  St.  Paul  from  I\ome 
during  his  second  imprisonment  in 
that  city,  about  the  year  a.d.  66, 
Wo  may  suppose  that  shortly  after 
the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  the  Apostle  had  been  ar- 
rested at  Nicopolis,  "  the  city  of 
victory,"  in  Epirus  (see  Titus  iii. 
12),  probably  on  the  capital  charge 
of  being  connected  with  the  burning 
of  Eome  (a.d.  64),  and  after  a  short 
delay  had  been  conveyed  to  Italy. 
The  words  of  chap.  iv.  16  refer  to 
the  first  hearing  of  his  cause,  either 
by  Nero  himself,  or,  more  probably, 
by  the  infamous  Tigellinus,  the 
Praetorian  Prefect.  It  was  no  doubt 
shortly  after  this  first  hearing,  that 
St.  Paul,  feeling  that  the  end  for 
him  was  at  hand,  -wrote  this  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothj'.  The  exact 
date  of  the  martjT's  passing  to  his 
rest  is  unknown.  The  last  hour 
probably  came  before  he  looked  for 
it,  for,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
summons,  no  tradition  speaks  of 
Timothy  again  looking  on  the  face 
of  his  beloved  master. 
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CHAPTER  I.— <^>  Paul, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
Chap.  i.  1,  2.  St.  by  the  will  of 

Paul's      address    Q^^      accord- 

and  greeting   to    .         ' 

Timothy.  lUpJ     to     the 


promise  of  life  which  is  in 
ChristJesus,  '■-^  to  Timothy, 
my  dearly  beloved  son : 
Grace,  mercy,  and  peace, 
from  God  the  Father  and 


(')  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  will  of  God.— 

As  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, the  Ephesians,  and  Colos- 
sians,  he  ascribes  his  apostleship  to 
the  sovereir^Ti  wiU  and  election  of 
God.  Apart  from  any  merit  or 
work  of  his  o-wn,  God  chose  him 
for  the  office.  He  neither  aspired 
to  it  nor  wished  for  it.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  Almighty  wiU  in  this 
Epistle  is  singularly  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  calm  resignation 
which  breathes  through  it.  It  was 
that  sovereign  will  which  chose 
him  as  an  Apostle,  which  guided 
him  all  through  that  eventful  life 
of  his,  and  which  brought  him  to 
the  prison  of  the  Cassar,  where, 
face  to  face  with  death,  he  wrote 
this  last  letter  to  his  friend  and 
disciple  Timothy. 

According  to  the  promise 
of  life  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus. — The  Greek  word  rendered 
"  according  to "  should  here  be 
translated  "/or  the  promise  of  life." 
This  preposition  hero  denotes  the 
object  or  intention  of  his  appoint 


ment  as  apostle,  which  was  to  make 
known,  to  publish  abroad,  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  life.  Almost  the 
first  words  of  an  Epistle,  written 
evidently  under  the  expectation  of 
death,  dwell  upon  the  promise  of 
life — the  life  which  knows  no  end- 
ing— the  life  in  Christ.  The  central 
point  of  all  Evangelical  preaching 
was  the  true,  blessed  life  eternal, 
that  life  which,  in  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  was  revealed  to  man, 
and  which,  through  the  Redeemer, 
is  offered  to  the  sinner. 

(-)  To  Timothy,  my  dearly 
beloved  son. — More  accurately 
(my)  beloved  son.  The  words  used 
in  Ihe  address  of  the  First  Epistle 
were  "my  own  son  "  {yvTjfficfjT^Ki'tp). 
The  change  in  the  words  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  St.  Paul's  fceUng 
that,'  in  spite  of  his  earnest  request 
for  Timothy  to  come  to  him  with 
all  speed,  these  lines  were  in  reaUty 
his  farewell  to  his  trusted  friend 
and  more  than  son,  hence  the  loving 
word. 

Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  . . . 
— Sec  notes  on  1  Tim.  i.  2. 
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II.  TIMOTHY,  I, 


Trust  in 


Clu'ist  J  esus  our  Lord.  '■^^  I 
thank  God,  whom  I  serve 

Chap.  i.  3-5.  fromm?/fore- 
His  trust  in  fathers  with 
Timothys  faith.    ^^^^     ^^^g^-. 


ence,  that  without  ceasing 
I  have  remembrance  of 
thee  in  my  prayers  night 
and  day  ;  ^''^  greatly  desir- 
ing to  see  thee,  being  mind- 


(3)  I  thank  God— The  exact 
reference  of  these  words  of  thank- 
fulness on  the  part  of  St.  Paul  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  argument. 
Although  the  sense  is  a  little  ob- 
scured by  the  long  parenthesis 
which  intervenes,  it  seems  clear 
that  St.  Paul's  expression  of  thank- 
fulness was  for  his  remembrance  of 
the  unfeigned  faith  of  Timothy  and 
Lois  and  Eunice  (see  verse  5) .  The 
whole  passage  might  be  written 
thus,  "  I  thank  God,  whom  I  serve 
with  the  devotion  of  my  forefathers 
with  a  pure  conscience  (as  it  hap- 
pens that  I  have  thee  uppermost  in 
my  thought  and  prayers  night  and 
day,  longing  to  see  thee,  being 
mindful  of  thy  tears,  in  order  that 
I  may  be  filled  with  joy),  when  I 
call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned 
faith  which  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt 
first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois  and 
thy  mother  Eunice,"  &c. 

Whom    I    serve    from   my 

forefathers That  is,  with  the 

devotion  and  love  I  have  inherited 
as  a  sacred  family  tradition.  St. 
Paul  was  here  referring,  not  to  the 
great  forefathers  of  the  Jewish  race 
— Abraham,  Isaac,  and  the  patri- 
archs— but  to  the  members  of 
his  own  family,  who,  he  states, 
were  religious,  faithful  persons. 
Van  Oosterzee  strangely  concludes : 
"  Dass  Paulus  diese  historische 
kontinuitat  der  wahren  Gottes- 
verehrung  in  seinem  geschlecht  urn 
so  holier  schatzt,  da  er  selbst  stirbt, 
ohne  kinder  zu  hinterlassen !  " 

With     pure     conscience. — 


Literally,  in  pure  conscience.  The 
spiritual  sphere  in  which  St.  Paul, 
as  a  Jew  first,  then  as  a  Christian, 
served  God.  (See  Notes  on  1  Tim. 
i.  5.) 

That  without  ceasing  I 
have  remembrance  of  thee. — 
Better  rendered,  as  unceasing  is  the 
remembrance  which  .  .  .  This 
long  parenthetical  sentence  leads 
up  to  the  point  for  which  St.  Paul 
was  so  deeply  thankful  to  God ; 
namely,  the  true  faith  of  Timothy 
himself.  These  unstudied  words 
tell  us  something  of  the  inner  life 
of  such  a  one  as  St.  Paul,  how 
ceaselessly,  unweariedly  he  praj^ed, 
night  as  well  as  daj\  The  object, 
too,  of  those  constant  prayers  of 
St.  Paul  was  not  St.  Paul,  but 
Timothy. 

W  G-reatly  desiring  to  see 
thee. — In  view  of  that  violent 
death  which,  at  this  time  a  close 
prisoner,  he  saw  was  imminent, 
the  memory,  too,  of  the  tears  of 
his  friend  made  him  long  yet  more 
earnestly  to  see  him  once  again  on 
earth. 

Being  mindful  of  thy  tears. 
— Shed  probably  by  Timothy  when 
his  aged  master  had  last  taken  leave 
of  him.  It  is  hkely  that  the  clouds 
of  danger  which  were  gathering 
thickly  round  St.  Paul  towards  the 
close  of  his  career  had  oppressed 
the  brave-hearted  Apostle  with  a 
foreboding  of  coming  evil,  and 
had  invested  the  last  parting  with 
Timothy  with  circumstances  of 
imusual  solemnity.     St.  Paul  had 
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II.  TIMOTHY,  I. 


Faith. 


f  ul  of  thy  tears,  that  I  may 
be  filled  -with  joy ;  ®  when 
I  call  to  remembrance  the 
unfeigned  faith  that  is  in 
thee,  which  dwelt  fix'st  in 


thy  grandmother  Lois,  and 
thy  mother  Eunice ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  thee 
also.  <^'"  Wherefore  I  put 
thee  in  remembrance  that 


affected  others  besides  Timothy 
with  the  same  great  love,  so  that 
tears  were  shed  by  strong  men  when 
he  bade  them  farewell.  (See  the 
account  of  the  leave-taking  of  the 
Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  Acts 
XX.  37,  38 — "And  they  all  wept 
sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and 
kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all 
for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more.") 

There  is  no  necessity  for  Hof- 
mann's  singular,  but  rather  far- 
fetched, theory  here,  that  the  tears 
were  simply  an  expression  for 
Timothy's  intense  sorrow  at  hear- 
ing of  the  Apostle's  arrest  and  close 
imprisonment,  which  sorrow  St. 
Paul  was  made  acquainted  with 
in  a  letter.  The  tears,  according 
to  Hofmann,  were  those  "  welche 
Timotheus  brieflich  geweint  hat." 

That  I  may  be  filled  with 
joy. — When  he  meets  Timothy 
again. 

(5)  When  I  call  to  remem- 
brance the  unfeigned  faith 
that  is  in  thee. — It  is  for  the 
"  unfeigned  faith  "  which  he  was 
confident  dwelt  still  in  his  dearest 
and  best-loved  companion,  whom 
he  had  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  Ephesian  Church,  that  he 
thanked  God.     (See  verse  3.) 

It  is  more  than  probable  that 
some  special  instance  of  this  un- 
feigned faith  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  pastor  of  Ephesus  had  come 
to  the  Apostle's  knowledge,  and 
cheered  that  great  loving  heart  of 
his  v/hilc  he  languished  in  prison. 


Which  dwelt  first  in  thy 
grandmother  Lois,  and  thy 
mother  Eunice  .  .  . — We  know, 
in  the  course  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xvi.  1—3)  St. 
Paul  was  brought  into  contact  with 
this  pious  family  at  Lystra.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Lois,  Eunice, 
and  Timothy  were  kinsfolk  of  St. 
Paul,  hence  his  intimacy  -with  the 
family,  and  his  knowledge  of  their 
faith ;  hence,  too,  perhaps,  his  de- 
voted and  unbroken  friendship  for 
Timothy.  We  are  told  (Acts  xvi. 
1)  that  this  Eunice  was  a  Jewess, 
married  to  a  Greek.  Lystra  is  no 
great  distance  from  Tarsus — whence 
St.  Paul  came.  The  supposition  is 
just  possible ;  but  it  is  only  an 
ingenious  thought,  there  being  no 
data  to  support  it.  Of  the  names 
— Lois  is  the  same  with  the  more 
familiar  Lais  ;  Eunice  is  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  Latin  Victoria. 

e*)  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in 
remembrance. —  Wherefore  {see- 
ing that  I  am  so  thoroughly  'persuaded 
of  thy  faith)  I  am  determined  to  put 
thee  in  remembrance  ...  It  seems, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Epistle, 
that  Timothy  was  deeply  cast  down 
by  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul. 
Timothy,  as  well  as  the  martyr 
himself,  was  conscious  that  the  end 
of  that  great  and  glorious  career  of 
his  old  master  was  at  last  come  ; 
and  the  heart  of  the  younger  man 
sank — as  well  it  might — under  tho 
ju'ospect  of  haviiig  to  fight  the 
Lord's  battle  at  Ephesus — that 
famous  centre  of  Greek  culture  and 
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II.  TIMOTHY,  L 


Urged  to 


thou  stir  up  the  gift  of 
Chap.  i.  6-10.  God,  which  is 
He  urges  him  to  in  thee  by  the 

rekindle        that  .  •'         . 

faitii.  putting  on  oi 


my  hands.  '"  Foi'  God 
hath  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  fear ;  but  of  power,  and 
of  love,    and    of   a   sound 


of  Oriental  luxury — a  gainst  enemies 
without  and  enemies  within,  alone, 
and  without  the  help  of  the  great 
genius,  the  master  mind,  and  the 
indomitable  courage  of  the  man  who 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been 
the  guiding  spirit  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  dear  and  intimate 
friend.  So  St.  Paul  now,  persuaded 
that  faith  burned  in  his  disciple's 
heart  with  the  old  steady  flame,  but 
knowing,  too,  that  he  was  dispirited 
and  heavy-hearted,  was  minded,  if 
possible,  to  cheer  up  the  fainting 
heart,  and  to  inspire  it  with  fresh 
courage  to  fight  the  INIaster's  fight 
when  he  (St.  Paul)  had  left  the 
scene. 

That  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of 
God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the 
putting  on  of  my  hands. — The 
Greek  word  rendered  "  stir  up " 
literally  means  to  kindle  up,  to  fan 
into  flame.  Chrysostoni  brings  home 
the  great  lesson  taught  Ijy  this 
word,  which  belongs  to  aU  Chi-ist's 
people  alike,  when  he  quotes  1 
Thess.  V.  19,  "  Quench  not  the 
Spirit ;  "  for  it  is  in  our  power  both 
to  quench  this  Spirit  and  also  to  fan 
it  into  flame.  The  "  gift  of  God" 
here  alluded  to  is  that  special  gift 
of  the  Spirit  conferred  on  Timothy 
at  his  ordination,  and  which  in- 
cluded, in  his  case,  powers  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  many 
and  important  duties  to  wliich  he 
was  in  the  providence  of  God  called, 
especially  those  gifts  of  ruling  and 
teaching  which  are  necessary  for 
the  chief  pastor's  office.  This  "  gift 
of  God  "  was  conferred  through  the 


medium  of  the  hands  laid  on  Tim- 
othy's head  at  his  ordination  at 
Lystra.  In  this  act  the  presbytery 
at  Lystra  were  joined  with  the 
Apostle.  (See  1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  We 
know  that  St.  Paul  frequently  uses 
for  his  illustrations  of  Christian  life 
scenes  well  known  among  the  Greek 
heathen  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
such  as  the  Greek  athletic  games. 
Is  it  not  possible  (the  suggestion  is 
Wordsworth's)  that  the  Apostle 
while  here  charging  Timothy  to 
take  care  that  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  did  not  languish  in  his 
heart,  while  urging  him  to  watch 
the  flame,  to  keep  it  burning  bright- 
ly, to  fan  the  flame  if  burning 
dimly — is  it  not  possible  that  St. 
Paul  had  in  mind  the  solemn  words 
of  the  Roman  Law,  "  Let  them 
watch  the  eternal  flame  of  the  pub- 
lic hearth"?  (Cicero,  de  Legibiis^ 
xi.  8.)  The  failure  of  the  flame 
was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  dire 
misfortune,  and  the  watchers,  if 
they  neglected  the  duty,  were  pun- 
ished with  the  severest  penalties. 

C)  For  Grod  hath  not  given 
us  the  spirit  of  fear. — Or  better, 
perhaps,  the  spirit  of  cowardice — 
that  cowardice  which  manifests 
itself  by  a  timidity  and  shrinking 
in  the  daily  difficulties  which  the 
Christian  meets  with  in  the  warfare 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Comp. 
John  xiv.  27,  and  Rev.  xxi.  8.) 
"  Hath  not  given  us,"  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  refers  to  the  time  when ' 
Timothy  and  St.  Paul  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  ministry.  The 
Holy  Sphit  is  no  Spu-it,  be  it  re- 
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Courage  and 


II.  TIMOTHY,  T. 


Endurance 


mind.  ^*'  Be  not  thou 
therefore  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor 


of  me  his  prisoner :  but 
be  thou  partaker  of  the 
afflictions    of    the    gospel 


membcred,  which  works  cowardice 
in  men.  But  the  reference  is  also 
a  far  broader  one  than  merely  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  conferred  on  minis- 
ters of  the  Lord  at  ordination.  It 
is  a  grave  reminder  to  Christians 
of  every  age  and  degree  that  all 
cowardice,  all  dread  of  danger,  aU 
shrinking  from  doing  one's  duty 
for  fear  of  man's  displeasure,  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  of  pow^er,  and  of  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind. — Instead 
of  rendering  the  Greek  word  by  "  a 
sound  mind,' '  it  were  better  to  sub- 
stitute the  translation,  self-control. 
The  Holy  Spirit  works,  in  those  to 
whom  it  is  given,  power,  or  strength, 
to  fight  the  fight  of  God,  power, 
not  only  patiently  to  endure,  but 
also  to  strike  good  blows  for  Christ 
■ — the  power,  for  instance,  of  stead- 
fastness in  resisting  temptation,  the 
strong  will  which  guides  other 
weaker  ones  along  the  narrow  way 
"  of  love."  It  works,  too,  in  those 
to  whom  God  gives  the  blessed  gift, 
that  strange,  sweet  love  for  others 
which  leads  to  noble  deeds  of  self- 
surrender— that  love  which  never 
shrinks  from  a  sacrifice  which  may 
benefit  the  friend  or  even  the  neigh- 
bour. And  lastly,  the  Spirit  works 
in  us  "self-control"  —  selbst-be- 
herrschung — that  power  which,  in 
the  man  or  woman  living  in  and 
mixing  with  the  world,  and  ex- 
posed to  its  varied  temptations  and 
pleasures,  is  able  to  regulate,  and 
to  keep  in  a  wise  subjection,  pas- 
sions, desires,  impulses. 

(8)  Be    not    thou    therefore 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of 


our  Lord. — Seeing,  then  —  re- 
membering, then,  that  God  gave 
you  and  me  (notice  the  beautiful 
courtesy  of  the  old  martyr  waiting 
for  death,  death  the  human  guerdon 
of  his  fearless  life,  coupling,  as  he 
has  been  doing,  his  sorrow-stricken, 
dispirited  friend  with  himself,  whom 
no  danger,  no  failure  had  ever 
affected) — remembering,  then,  the 
spirit  of  power,  love,  and  self- 
control  given  to  us,  do  not  thou  be 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord.  This  "  testimony  "  of  which 
Timothy  was  not  to  be  ashamed,  of 
course  includes  the  sufferings  and 
the  shame  of  Christ.  In  these, 
before  mocking,  scornful  men,  must 
Timothy,  as  an  example  to  the 
flock,  rather  glory;  but  "  the  testi- 
mony "  signifies  much  more  than 
what  relates  only  to  the  Passion 
story.  The  Christian,  instead  of 
being  ashamed  of  his  "  profession," 
must  before  the  world  show  fear- 
lessly that  its  hopes  and  its  promises 
are  his  most  precious  treasure. 

Nor  of  me  h.is  prisoner. — 
Nor  must  Timothy  either  then,  or 
in  days  to  come,  be  afraid  of  con- 
fessing before  men  that  ho  had 
been  the  disciple  and  friend  of  the 
prisoner  St.  Paul,  who  had  paid  so 
dearly  for  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  Nor  Timothy,  nor  any 
Christian  must  shrink  from  openly 
espousing  the  unpopular  cause  of 
the  Crucified,  or  from  publicly 
declaring  their  sympathy  with  its 
hated  martyrs. 

But  be  thou  partaker  of 
the  aflaietions  of  the  gospel. 
— Moro    accurately   rendered,    but 
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II.  TIMOTHY,  I. 


what  God 


according  to  the  power  of 
God  ;  ^'"  who  hath  saved  us, 
and  called  us  with  an  holy 
calling,    not    according    to 


our  works,  but  according 
to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace,  which  was  given  us 
in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 


rather  suffer  afflictions  for  the  gospel. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of 
injuring  the  good  cause  by  faint- 
hearted conduct,  should  Timothy 
rather  he  ready  to  suffer,  if  need 
be,  with  St.  Paul,  ready  to  hear 
some  shanae  with  him,  ready  to 
incur,  perhaps,  sore  danger  for 
the  gospel's  sake;  and  then  St. 
Paul,  emphasising  his  words,  and 
strengthening  with  a  new  strength 
his  argument  and  his  exhortation, 
adds,  "  in  accordance  with  the 
power  of  God  " — yes,  join  with  me 
in  suffering,  if  needs  be,  for  the 
gospel.  Mighty  and  pitiful  was 
God's  power  towards  us;  great, 
surely,  in.  proportion  should  be  our 
readiness  to  suffer  in  retirrn,  if  He 
asks  this — as  He  is  now  doing  from 
you  and  me — at  our  hands. 

According  to  the  poAver  of 
God.— What  power  of  God?  has 
been  asked.  Not  according  to  the 
power  we  get  from  God,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  power  which  God 
has  displayed  towards  us  in  our 
calling  and  in  our  marvellous  sal- 
vation. In  other  words,  God,  with 
great  power,  has  succoured  us ; 
surely  we  may  be  confident  that 
He  will  never  leave  us,  never 
desert  us,  but  in  the  hour  of  our 
sorest  trouble  incurred  for  Him 
wiU  help  us,  and  will  bring  us 
safely  through  it.  So  Chrysostom, 
who,  while  asserting  that  suffering 
will  be  borne,  but  not  in  oui- 
strength  but  in  God's,  says,  "Con- 
sider how  thou  hast  been  saved, 
and  how  thou  hast  been  called  ; ' 


great  things  for  man,  in  his  calling 
and  in  his  salvation,  will  never  let 
him  want  for  strength. 

(•')  Who   hath  '  saved    us 

St.  Paul  now  specifies  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  of  God  has 
been  displayed  towards  us.  This 
is  an  inclusive  word,  and  compre- 
hends all  God's  dealings  with  us  in 
respect  to  our  redemption.  (See 
Notes  on  Titus  iii.  5.)  Again,  as 
so  frequently  in  these  Pastoral 
Epistles,  is  the  First  Person  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  referred  to  as  the 
Saviour. 

Us. — Paul  and  Timothy,  and 
all  who  believe  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  are  included  under 
"  us." 

And  called  us  with  an  holy 
calling-.— This  explains  the  means 
by  which  God  was  pleased  to  save 
St.  Paul  and  Timothy.  He  caUed 
them.  He— God  the  Father,  to 
whom  the  act  of  calling  is  regularly 
ascribed  (Gal.  i.  6)  ;  and  the  calling 
is  said  to  be  "  hoty,"  because  it  is 
a  summons  to  share  in  the  blessed 
communion  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  9). 
There  is  an  inner  as  well  as  an 
outer  calling;  the  "outer "comes 
through  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
the  inner  by  means  of  the  voice  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart. 

Not  according  to  our 
vsrorks,  but  according  to  his 
own  purpose  and  grace. — We 
are  told  in  the  next  clause  that 
"  the  grace  was  given  before  the 
world  hegan;  therefore  "  our  works  "  ' 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 


inferring  that  He  who  has  done  so  |  the  divine  purpose  which  was  re- 
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II.  TIMOTHY,  1. 


for  ifio  Oicn. 


world  began,  <^^°'  but  is  now 
made  manifest  by  the  ap- 
pearing   of     our    Saviour 


Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
abolished  death,  and  hath 
brought   life   and   immor- 


solved  on  by  God.  As  Chrj^sostom 
observes,  "  No  one  counselling  with 
Him,  but  of  His  own  purpose,  the 
pm-pose  originating  in  His  own 
goodness.' '  Calvin  pithily  remarks, 
"If  God  chose  us  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  He  could  not 
have  considered  the  question  of 
our  works,  which  could  have  had 
no  existence  at  a  period  when  we 
ourselves  were  not."  "  But  ac- 
cording to  "  {in  pursuance  of)  "  His 
own  purposes,"  with  emphasis  on 
"  own  "  — that  purpose  which  was 
prompted  by  nothing  outward,  but 
which  arose  solely  out  of  the  divine 
goodwill,  or  goodness,  or  love. 
(See  Eph.  i.  11.)  The  "grace" 
here  is  almost  equivalent  to  the 
"  mercy  "  of  Tit.  iii.  5,  "  according 
to  His  mercy  He  saved  us." 

Which  was  given  us  in 
Christ  Jesus  before  the  world 
began. — This  grace  was  "  given," 
not  "  destined,"  to  us.  It  was 
given  to  us,  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  before  time  was,  and  when 
our  Redeemer,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  appeared,  then  was  it  made 
manifest.  "  ]3efore  the  world 
began  " — quite  literally,  "  before 
eternal  times ;  "  the  meaning  here 
is  "  from  all  eternity,"  before  times 
marked  by  the  lapse  of  unnumbered 
ages. 

(i*^)  But  is  now  made  mani- 
fest.— The  grace,  a  gift  given  to 
us  in  Christ  from  all  eternity,  but 
hidden  during  unnumbered  ages, 
till  the  fulness  of  time — the  ap- 
pointed time — arrived ;  the  "  now," 
when  it  was  made  manifest. 

By  the   appearing    of  our 


Saviour  Jesus  Christ.— The 
simple  act  of  the  Incarnation  bj'  no 
means  covers  the  "appearing."  The 
"appearing  "  (Epiphany)  here  in- 
cludes not  only  the  birth,  but  the 
whole  manifestation  of  Christ  on 
earth,  including  the  Passion  and  the 
Resurrection. 

Who  hath  abolished  death. 
— More  accurately,  when  He  abo- 
lished, or,  made  of  none  effect.  The 
Greek  word  thus  rendered,  signifies 
that  by  the  action  of  the  Lord,  death 
was  rendered  inoperative,  compara- 
tively harmless — its  sting  was  re- 
moved. The  "  death  "  thus  made 
of  none  effect  has  a  far  more  ex- 
tended meaning  than  that  separa- 
tion of  soul  and  body  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  death.  ' '  It  signi- 
fies that  awful  punishment  of  sin 
which  is  best  described  as  the  exact 
opposite  to  "eternal  life."  The 
death  we  are  acquainted  with  by 
sad  experience  hero  is  only  the  fore- 
runner of  the  death  eternal.  Already 
to  the  beUevers  in  Jesus  this  death 
of  the  body  counts  for  nothing  ; 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
even  exist  no  more. 

And  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through 
the  gospel. — The  Greek  word 
rendered  "immortality"  is  more 
accurately  translated  by  incor- 
ruption.  "  Life  "  here  is  that  true 
life,  in  its  highest  and  completest 
sense,  which  includes  tho  most 
perfect  happiness — a  happiness  a 
foretaste  of  which  is  enjoyed  on 
this  side  the  grave ;  over  it  (this 
bliss)  death  now  has  no  power — in- 
deed, death  is  the  gate,  so  to  speak, 
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Faul  not 


II.  TIMOTHY,  I. 


Ashamed  of  the 


tality  to  light  through  the 
gospel :  ^^•'  whereunto  I  am 

Chap.  i.  11,  12.  'Appointed     a 
The     Apostle  preacher,  and 

Christ's  herald.       ^^     apostle, 

and  a  teacher  of  the  Gen- 


1  Or, 
trusted. 


tiles.  ^-'  For  the  which 
cause  I  also  suffer  these 
things  :  nevertheless  I  am 
not  ashamed  :  for  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed/  and 
am    persuaded  that   he  is 


through  which  we  pass  to  its  com- 
plete enjoyment.  St.  Paul  says 
Christ  "  brought  to  hght"  life  and 
incorruption,  not  only  from  having 
imparted  to  His  own  these  glorious 
and  divine  attributes,  but  chiefly 
because  He  has  displayed  (or  mani- 
fested) the  hfe  and  incorruption  in 
His  own  resurrection  body  before 
our  very  eyes.  When  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  Timothy,  we  must  remem- 
ber, many  an  eye-witness  of  the 
resurrection  glories  still  walked  on 
earth ;  with  these  must  St.  Paul, 
and  Timothy  too,  often  have  con- 
versed. Thus  it  can,  with  aU  literal 
truth,  be  predicted  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  He  brought  life  and  incor- 
ruption out  of  that  darkness  in 
which,  as  far  as  men  were  con- 
cerned, these  things  lay,  into  the 
clear  and  bright  Hght  of  day.  And 
as  the  hearers  of  Christ  and  the  eye- 
witnesses of  His  resurrection  were, 
when  we  consider  this  great  mass  of 
mankind,  comparatively  few,  the 
medium  by  which  these  glorious 
truths  were  made  known  to  men 
was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in 
which  gospel  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
enshrined  both  the  words  and  the 
story  of  Christ. 

On  the  Greek  text  of  this  grand 
verse  Ellicott  observes  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  "  Death,"  being 
then  a  known  and  ruling  power, 
has  in  the  original  the  article, 
while  "  Life  "  and  "  Incorruption," 
being  then  only  recently  revealed 
and    unknown    powers,    save    to 


few,  are  written  without  the  ar- 
ticle. 

(11)  'Whereunto  I  am  ap- 
pointed   a   preacher    .    .    . — 

^V^lereunto — that  is,  to  preach  the 
gospel  referred  to  in  the  previous 
verse.  (On  these  titles  see  1  Tim. 
i.  12;  ii.  7.)  In  all  his  deep  hu- 
miUation,  a  solitary  prisoner, 
awaiting  death,  deserted  by  his 
friends,  St.  Paul,  with  solemn  em- 
phasis, rehearses  the  titles  of  dig- 
nity, which,  by  his  Master's  ap- 
pointment, he  possessed  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  poor  pri- 
soner, waiting  his  summons  to  a 
painful  death,  wished  his  last  charge 
to  go  forth  with  all  the  authority 
of  an  Apostle,  adding,  however,  in 
the  next  verse,  that  his  present 
sufferings  were  entailed  on  him, 
o^ing  to  this  very  position  in  the 
Christian  community  to  which  his 
Master  had  called  him. 

(12)  For  the  which  cause  I 
also  suffer  these  things. — Be- 
cause he  had  been  the  teacher  and 
apostle,  had  all  these  sufferings — 
the  prison,  the  chains,  the  sohtude, 
the  hate  of  so  many —  come  upon 
him.  There  was  no  need  to  refer 
to  them  more  particularly.  Timothy 
knew  well  what  he  was  then  under- 
going. The  reason  of  the  Apostle's 
touching  at  all  upon  himself  and 
his  fortunes  will  appear  in  the  next 
clause,  when,  from  the  depths,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  human  misfortune, 
he  triumphantly  rehearses  his  sure 
grounds  of  confidence.      Timothy 
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Cause  for  II.   TIMOTHY,   I.  which,  he  Suffers. 

aWe  to  keep  that  which  I  I  I  have  committed  unto  him 


was  dispirited,  cast  down,  sorrowful. 
He  need  not  be.  When  tempted 
to  despair,  let  him  think  of  his  old 
master  and  friend,  Paul  the  Apostle, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  sufferings,  knowing  that 
these  were  the  sure  earthly  guerdon 
of  the  most  devoted  work,  but  that 
there  was  One,  in  whom  he  believed, 
able  and  at  the  same  time  willing, 
to  save  him  for  yet  higher  and 
gxander  things. 

Nevertheless  I  am  not 
asham.ed. — Not  ashamed  of  the 
suffering  I  am  now  enduring  for 
the  cause  of  the  Lord.  He  then, 
by  showing  the  grounds  of  his 
joj'ful  hope,  proceeds  to  show  how 
men  can  rise  to  the  same  lofty 
heights  of  independence  to  which 
he  had  risen,  whence  they  can 
look  down  with  indifference  on  aU 
human  opinion  and  human  reward 
and  regard. 

For  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed. — Better  rendered,  whom 
I  have  trusted;  yea,  and  still  trust. 
"  Whom  "  here  refers  to  God  the 
Father. 

That  which  I  have  com- 
mitteti  unto  him. — More  ex- 
actly, my  deposit.  Considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  has  existed 
among  commentators  of  all  ages  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  which  should 
be  assigned  to  the  words,  "my 
deposit."  Let  us  glance  back  at 
what  has  gone  before.  St.  Paul, 
the  forsaken  prisoner,  looking  for 
death,  has  been  bidding  his  younger 
comrade  never  to  let  his  heart  sink 
or  his  spirit  grow  faint  when  on- 
coming dangers  threaten  to  crush 
him ;  for,  he  says,  you  know  me 
and  my  seemingly  ruined  fortunes 
and  blasted  hopes.     Friendless  and 


alone,  you  know,  I  am  awaiting 
death  (chap.  iv.  6) ;  and  yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  crushing  weight  of 
sorrow,  which  has  come  on  me,  he- 
cause  I  am  a  Christian,  yet  am  I  not 
ashamed,  for  I  know  whom  I  have 
trusted  —  I  know  Sis  sovereign 
power  to  whom  I  have  committed 
"  my  deposit."  Me,  I  know,  can 
keep  it  safe  against  that  day.  St. 
Paul  had  intrusted  his  deathless 
soul  to  the  keeping  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  and  having  done  this,  se- 
rene and  joyful  he  waited  for  the 
end.  His  disciple  Timothy  must 
do  the  same. 

"That  which  I  have  committed 
unto  Him,  my  deposit,"  signified  a 
most  precious  treasure  committed 
by  St.  Paul  to  his  God.  The  lan- 
guage and  imagery  were  probably 
taken  by  the  Apostle  from  one  of 
those  Hebrew  psalms  he  knew  so 
well  (Ps.  xxxi.  5) — "  Into  thy  hand 
I  commend  my  spirit,"  rendered  in 
the  LXX.  version  (Ps.  xxx.  5),  "I 
will  commit"  (^parathesomai).  In 
Josephus,  a  writer  of  the  same  age, 
the  soul  is  especially  termed  a  para- 
katatheke — deposit.  The  passage  is 
one  in  which  he  is  speaking  against 
suicide  {B.J.  iii.  8,  5).  Philo, 
also,  who  may  almost  be  termed  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  uses  the 
very  same  expression,  and  also  calls 
the  soul  "a  deposit"  (p.  499,  ed. 
Eichter) .  Both  passages  are  quoted 
at  length  by  Alford,  who,  however, 
comes  to  a  slightly  different  con- 
clusion. 

Against  that  day. — The  day 
of  the  coming  of  Christ — "that 
day  when  I  (the  Lord  of  Hosts) 
make  up  my  jewels."  He  will 
keep  my  soul — "my  deposit" — 
safe  against    that   day   when   the 
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He  Exliurts 


II.  TIMOTHY,  I. 


Timothy 


against  that  day.     ^^'  Hold 
.   ,„   ,,    fast  the  form 

Chap.  1.   13,   14. 

Hold  fast  sound    0  1        S  O  U  n  d 

doctrine.  wovds,   which 

thou  hast  heai'd  of  me,  in 


faith  and  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  ("^  That 
good  thing  which  was  com- 
mitted unto  thee  keep  by 
the     Holy     Ghost    which 


crown  of  life  will  be  given  to  all 
that  love  His  appearing. 

(13)  Hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  woi'ds,  ■which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me. — It  was  not 
sufficient  for  Timothy  to  renew  his 
fainting  courage  and  to  brace  him- 
self up  for  fresh  efforts  ;  he  must 
do  something  more — in  his  teach- 
ing he  must  never  let  those  solemn 
formularies  he  had  once  received 
from  him  be  changed.  Perhaps  in 
the  heart  of  St.  Paul  lurked  some 
dread  that  the  new  glosses  and 
specious  explanations  which  the 
school  of  false  teachers,  so  often 
referred  to  in  these  Pastoral 
Epistles,  chose  to  add  to  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  listened  to  by 
Timothy  when  the  hand  of  his  old 
master  was  cold  and  the  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat ;  so  he  urged  upon 
him  to  hold  fast  those  inspired 
formularies  he  had  heard  from  St. 
Paul's  lips — such,  for  instance,  as 
those  "  faithful  sayings  "  which 
come  before  us  so  often  in  these 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

In  faith  and  love  -cvliich  is 
in  Christ  Jesus. — Timothy,  in 
days  to  come,  must  mould  and 
shape  his  teaching  after  the  pattern 
of  the  teaching  of  his  master  St. 
Paul,  and  he  must  do  it  in  that 
faith  and  love  which  alone  comes 
from  a  life  passed  in  communion 
with  Christ. 

The  very  frequent  reference  to 
the  "  sound,  healthy  words "  in 
these  Epistles  by  St.  Paul,  and  from 


which  he  urges  his  disciples  and 
successors  never  to  depart,  indicate 
to  us  the  deep  importance  St.  Paul 
and  the  first  generation  of  behevers 
attached  to  the  very  words  and  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  apostles  and 
those  who  had  been  with  the  Lord. 

False  doctrines  so  easily  might 
creep  in,  and  loose  forms  of  ex- 
pression respecting  great  truths 
were  an  ever-present  danger;  a  lax 
Hfe,  too,  St.  Paul  knew,  was  the 
almost  invariable  accompaniment 
of  false  doctrine,  hence  these  re- 
peated exhortations  of  his  to  these 
representative  teachers,  Timothy 
and  Titus,  of  the  second  generation 
of  Christians,  to  hold  fast  the  form 
of  soxind,  healthy  words  —  such 
words  as  these  had  again  and  again 
been  heard  from  the  lips  of  apostles 
and  hearers  of  the  Lord — "  words 
which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,"  St. 
Paul. 

(1*)  That  good  thing  -which 
was  committed  unto  thee. — 
"  The  good  thing  committed  unto 
thee,"  or  the  deposit,  6i\&.ers,  from  the 
"  deposit  "  of  verse  12,  inasmuch 
as  the  "  deposit"  of  verse  12  was 
something  committed  by  St.  Paul 
to  God  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  verse  14  a  trust  committed  by 
God  to  Timothy  is  spoken  of.  But 
the  Apostle,  remembering  the 
solemn  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
first  instance,  uses  it  with  especial 
emphasis  on  this  second  occasion. 
Yes,  he  seems  to  say,  God  will  keep 
the  most  precious  deposit  you  or  1 
shall  entrust  to  Him — our  soul — 
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to  he  II.    TIMOTHY,    I.  steadfast. 

dwelleth  in  us.      ^'^  This  I  I  thou  knowest,  that  all  they 


safe  against  that  day ;  do  thou,  in 
thy  turn,  keep  safe,  unharmed,  the 
deposit  He,  through  me,  has  en- 
trusted to  thee.  In  what  God's 
deposit  with  men  like  Timothy  and 
St.  Paul  consisted  has  heen  dis- 
cussed in  the  Note  to  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
"The  treasure  of  the  Catholic 
faith" — -that  was  to  he  kept  un- 
changed, unalloyed.  The  epithet 
"  good,"  which  is  here  applied  to 
this  most  sacred  trust,  we  find 
joined  to  "the  doctrine"  ("the 
good  doctrine,"  1  Tim.  iv.  6),  and 
to  "the  fight  "  ("the  good  fight," 
1  Tim.  vi.  12). 

Keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  dwelleth  In  us.— But 
this  glorious  deposit  of  the  Catholic 
faith  must  he  preserved,  let  Timothy 
and  others  holding  a  like  position 
with  Timothy  mark  well,  by  no 
human  agencies.  He  indicates  here 
the  only  means  that  must  he  em- 
ployed to  preserve  this  sacred 
charge  safe  and  pure,  when  he  bids 
us  keep  the  deposit  by  the  Holy 
Ghost — the  Holy  Ghost  which,  St. 
Paul  adds,  dwells  in  us. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Apostle 
here  was  warning  Timothy,  as  the 
representative  Christian  teacher, 
that  the  sacred  deposit  of  the 
Catholic  faith  was  to  be  preserved 
by  no  weak  compliance  with  the 
scruples  of  false  teachers  or  of 
doubting  men,  by  no  timid  accom- 
modation, by  no  jaelding  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there  to  prejudice 
or  vanity.  By  no  such  or  any 
other  short-sighted  human  arts  of 
defence  was  the  deposit  of  faith  to 
be  guarded.  But  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  keep  His  own,  and  will  show 
His  faithful  teachers  in  every  age 
how  to  hand  down  the  lamp  of  holy 


Catholic  doctrine  still  burning 
brightly,  with  flame  undimmed,  to 
their  successors  in  the  race  of  life. 

(16)  This  thou  knowest,  that 
all  they  w^hich  are  in  Asia 

be  turned  aw^ay  from  me 

This  sad  desertion  of  friends  is 
well  known  to  thee.  Instead  of 
being  dispirited  by  it,  and  by  my 
arrest  and  closo  imprisonment, 
rather  shouldest  thou  be  stimulated 
to  fresh  and  renewed  exertions  tor 
the  cause  for  which  I  suffer  this 
desertion,  these  bonds. 

All  they  w^hich  are  in  Asia. 
— It  has  been  maintained  by  many, 
even  by  great  Greek  expositors 
such  as  Chrysostom,  that  ' '  they 
which  are  in  Asia"  refers  to  cer- 
tain Asiatic  Christians  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  Apostle's  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. Others  have  even  suggested 
that  these  Asiatics  had  gone  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  bearing 
witness  in  St.  Paul's  favour,  and 
finding  that  St.  Paul's  position  was 
one  of  extreme  danger,  terrified 
for  themselves,  like  others  once 
before  had  been  in  the  Christian 
story — lest  they  too  should  bo  in- 
volved in  a  like  condemnation, 
forsook  him  and  fled.  But  the 
simple  and  more  obvaous  meaning 
is  hero  to  be  preferred,  and  we 
assume  as  certain  that  the  forsak- 
ing, the  giving  up  St.  Paul,  took 
place  in  Asia  itself.  Large  num- 
bers of  Christians,  if  not  whole 
churches,  repudiated  their  con- 
nection with  the  great  father  of 
Gentile  Christianity,  and  possibly 
disobeyed  some  of  his  teaching. 
Wliat,  in  fact,  absolutely  took 
place  in  Asia  while  St.  Paul  lay 
bound,  waiting  for  death,  in  Rome, 
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Paul 


II.  TIMOTHY,  I. 


Deserted. 


which  are  in  Asia  be  turned 
Chaii.  i.  15— IS.  away     from 

Maiiy   have    de-   ^e:   of  whom 
serted  me  ;    one  ' 

has  stood  firm,      are  Phygellus 


and  Hermogenes.  ^""  The 
Lord  give  mercy  unto  the 
house  of  Onesiphorus  ;  for 
he  oft  refreshed  me,   and 


had  been  often  threatened  in  Co- 
rinth and  in  other  centres.  Party 
feeling  ran  high  in  those  days,  we 
know ;  and  one  of  the  most  sorrow- 
ful trials  the  groat-hearted  St.  Paul 
had  to  endure  in  the  agony  of  his 
last  witnessing  for  his  Lord,  was  the 
knowledge  that  his  name  and  teach- 
ing no  longer  were  hold  in  honour  in 
some  of  those  Asian  churches  so 
dear  to  him.  The  geogTaphical  term 
Asia  is  rather  vague.  It  may — and 
indeed,  strictly  speaking,  does — 
include  Mysia,  Phrj-gia,  Lydia, 
Caria ;  but  such  a  wide-spread  de- 
fection from  Pauline  teaching 
seems  improbable,  and  there  is  no 
tradition  that  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  took  place.  St.  Paul  probably 
wrote  the  term  more  in  the  old 
Homeric  sense,  and  meant  the  dis- 
trict in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Cayster : 

"In  Asian  meadow  by  Cayster's  streams.'' 
— Iliad  ii.  4(51. 

Of  ■whom,  are  Phygellus 
and  Hermogenes.— These  names 
would  at  once  suggest  to  Timothy 
the  men  and  the  congTcgations  of 
"Asia"  to  whom  St.  Paul  was  al- 
luding— names  well  known,  doubt- 
less, then,  and  especially  to  persons 
in  the  position  of  Timothy ;  but  no 
tradition  has  been  j^reserved  which 
throws  anj'  light  on  the  lives  and 
actions  of  these  traitorous  friends 
of  St.  Paul. 

(1")  The  Lord  give  mercy 
unto  the  house  of  Onesi- 
phorus.— In  striking  contrast  to 
those  false  friends  who  turned  away 


from  him  was  one,  also  well  known 
to  Timothy,  probably  an  Ephesian 
merchant.  Onesiphorus,  to  whose 
house  the  Apostle  prays  the  Lord 
to  give  mercy,  had,  early  in  this 
last  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul, 
arrived  in  Kome  on  matters  con- 
nected probably  with  business. 
There  he  heard  of  the  arrest  of  that 
great  master  whom  he  had  known 
well  in  Asia,  and  sought  him  out 
in  his  prison.  There  is  but  httle 
doubt  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
this  Epistle  Onesiphorus'  death 
must  have  recently  taken  place, 
both  from  the  terms  of  this  verse — 
where  mercy  is  prayed,  not  for 
him,  but  for  his  house — and  also 
from  the  expression  "in  that  day," 
used  in  verse  18.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  touching  in  this 
loving  memory  of  "one"  who,  in 
his  trouble,  did  not  forsake  him, 
but  whose  devotion  was  rather  in- 
creased by  his  danger,  and  this  one 
faithful  friend  would  never  be  able 
again  to  show  his  love  to  the 
prisoner,  for  God  had  called  him 
home. 

Tor  he  oft  refreshed  me, 
and  -was  not  ashamed  of  my 
chain. ^ — "He  oft  refreshed  me" 
does  not  imply  that  he  ministered 
only  to  the  Apostle's  bodily  needs 
when  he  was  in  prison,  though  the 
word,  no  doubt,  includes  this. 
But  "he  refreshed"  him  by  fre- 
quent visits,  by,  no  doubt,  much 
anxious  forethought  in  the  matter 
of  St.  Paul's  deliverance  from  prison 
and  bonds,  by  a  noble  disregard  of 
the  personal  danger  which  he  in- 
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was  not  ashamed  of  my 
chain :  ^"^  but,  when  he 
was   in  Eome,    he  sought 


me  out  very  diligently,  and 
found  vie.  '■^^^  The  Lord 
grant    unto   him    that   he 


curred  by  his  open  intimacy  with  a 
prisoner  charged,  as  St.  Paul  must 
have  been,  with  treason  against  the 
empire.  "  Se  was  not  ashamed  of 
my  chain."  (See  Acts  xxviii.  20, 
where  "  the  chain  "  of  another  cap- 
tivity is  mentioned.) 

(17)  But,  ■when  he  was  in 
Rome,  he  sought  me  out  very 
diligently,  and  found  me. — 
But,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of 
fear — far  from  being  ashamed — he, 
when  he  arrived  at  Rome,  sought 
me  out.  This  must  have  been  a 
much  more  rigorous  captivity  than 
the  one  alluded  to  in  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts,  when  St.  Paul  dwelt 
in  his  own  hii-ed  house  with  the 
soldier  who  guarded  him.  A'btc  he 
was  rigidly  imprisoned,  and  the 
very  place  of  his  captivity  was  not, 
apparently,  easily  found. 

(18)  The  Lord  grant  unto 
him.  that  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day  .  .  . — 
The  Greek  should  be  rendered  here, 
favour  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  by 

"  mercy  of  the  Lord."  Some  com- 
mentators, who  have  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  this  unusual  repetition  of 
" the  Lord,"  explain  it  thus:  The 
expression,  "the  Lord  grant,"  had 
become  among  Christians  so  com- 
pletely "  a  formulary,"  that  the 
second  use  of  the  word  "  Lord " 
was  not  noticed  ;  and  the  prayer  is 
thus  simply  equivalent  to  "  Oh  that 
he  may  find  'mercy  of  the  Lord  !  " 
It  seems,  however,  better  to  keep  to 
the  strict  literal  meaning,  and  to 
understand  the  first  "Lord,"  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  always 
found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 


as  a  title  of  Christ ;  and  the  second 
"  Lord  "  as  used  of  the  Father,  to 
whom  here  (as  in  Ivom.  ii.  5,  16  ; 
Heb.  xii.  23),  judgment  at  the  last 
day  is  ascribed. 

In  that  day. — The  Apostle  can 
never  repay  now — not  even  with 
thanks  —  the  kindness  his  dead 
friend  showed  him  in  his  hour  of 
need ;  so  he  prays  that  the  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead  may  remember 
it  in  the  awful  day  of  judgment. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  how  St.  Paul's 
thoughts  here  pass  over  the  inter- 
val between  death  and  judgment. 
It  was  on  that  day  when  the  great 
white  throne  would  bo  set  up  that 
he  thought  of  the  good  deeds  done 
in  the  body  bemg  recompensed  by 
the  righteous  Judge.  No  doubt  the 
expectation  of  the  early  Christians 
— in  which  expectation  certainly 
St.  Paul  shared— of  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Lord,  influenced  all 
thinking  and  speaking  of  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  judgment,  and  almost 
seems  to  have  elfaced  the  waiting 
time  from  their  minds. 

And  in  ho-w  many  things 
he  ministered  unto  me  at 
Ephesus,  thou  knowest  very 
well. — These  services  rendered  to 
St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  are  placed  side 
by  side  with  those  things  he  had 
done  for  him  at  Kome,  but  as  thoy 
are  mentioned  after,  they  perhaps 
refer  to  kind  offices  undertaken  for 
the  prisoner  by  Onesiphorus  after 
his  return  froni  Rome  to  Ephesus. 
These  things  Timothy,  the  presiding 
l)astor  at  Ephesus,  would,  of  course, 
know  in  their  detail  better  than  St. 
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Urged 


may  find  inercy  of  the 
Lord  in  that  day  :  and  in 
how  many  things  he  minis- 
tered unto  me  at  Ephesus, 
thou  knowest  very  well. 


CHAPTER         II.— 

•^^^  Thou  therefore,  my  son, 
be  strong   in  chap.  ii.  i,   2. 

the  grace  that   Timothy     urged 
p  .        to  be  strong  and 

IS     m     Christ    earnest. 


Paul.  The  Greek  word  Str]K6vri(T€v, 
rendered  "he  ministered,"  has  given 
rise  to  the  suggestion  that  Onesi- 
phorus  was  a  deacon  at  Ephesus. 
Although  this  is  possible,  still  such 
an  inference  from  one  rather  general 
expression  is  precarious. 

This  passage  is  famous  from  its 
being  generally  quoted  among  the 
very  rare  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  which  seems  to  bear 
upon  the  question  of  the  Homish 
doctrine  of  prajdng  for  the  dead. 

It  may  be  well  very  briefly  to 
touch  on  two  points  which  suggest 
themselves  as  to  the  bearing  of  this 
passage  on  the  doctrine  in  question. 
(1)  Although  we  hero,  in  common 
with  Roman  Catholic  interpreters 
and  the  majority  of  the  later  ex- 
positors of  the  Reformed  Church, 
assume  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy, 
and  that  the  words  used  had  refer- 
ence to  St.  Paul's  dead  friend,  still 
it  must  be  remembered  that  others, 
well  worthy  of  being  heard,  writing 
many  centuries  before  any  doctrinal 
controversy  on  this  subject  arose, 
have  held  quite  another  opinion. 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom  (quoted 
by  Afford)  understood  that  Onesi- 
phorus was  with  St.  Paul  at  this 
time.  (2)  The  prayer,  whether  it 
be  taken  as  a  prayer  or  an  ejacula- 
tion, is  simply  the  expression  of  an 
earnest  desire,  on  the  part  of  St. 
Paul,  that  the  kind  act  of  the  dead 
— assuming,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  above-quoted  Fathers,  that 
he  was  dead — Onesiphorus  towards 


himself  may  be  remembered  on 
that  day  when  the  books  are  opened 
before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
It,  indeed,  only  asks — looking  fairly 
at  the  context — that  an  act  of  un- 
requited and  devoted  love  shown 
in  this  life  may  be  remembered  in 
the  final  judgment.  Without 
touching  upon  the  controversy  it- 
self, it  seems  only  just  to  point  out 
the  extreme  precariousness  of  pres- 
sing this  text — the  only  one  in  the 
New  Testament  really  touching  on 
this  subject,  and  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  expositors,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  by  no  means  in 
agreement — in  support  of  a  contro- 
verted doctrine. 

II. 

(1)  Thou  therefore,  my  son, 
be  strong  in  the  grace  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus. — St.  Paul, 

after  the  reference  to  the  faithless 
Asiatics  and  the  true  loyal  Onesi- 
phorus, with  which  he  interrupted 
his  exhortation,  turns  again  to 
Timothy.  Thou  therefore  {otin), 
my  son,  considering  what  has 
taken  place,  be  strong.  It  is  as 
though  he  said.  Imitate  the  one 
loyal  follower,  and  make  up  to 
me  for  the  faithless  conduct  of  so 
many  false  friends.  "  Thou,  then, 
be  strong,"  but  not  as  men  under- 
stand strength  or  firmness ;  but  do 
thou  be  strong  ' '  in  the  grace  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus" — that  is,  "be 
strong  in  the  power  of  that  inward 
sanctification  which  enables  a  man 
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Jesus.     <"'  And  the  things  I'  ^'-^"J- 
that    thou  hast    heard    of 


me     among  ^     many    wit- 
nesses,  the    same    commit 


to  will  and  to  do  accordinp:  to  what 
God  has  commanded,  in  the  power 
of  that  inward  sanctification  which 
alone  proceeds  from  Christ,  and 
which  will  never  be  wanting  to 
any  one  who  is  in  Christ ;  in  other 
words,  "  Be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  His  might " 
(Eph.  vi.  10). 

(-)  And  the  things  that 
thou  hast  heard  of  me. — 
These  "  things "  have  been  often 
understood  as  referring  to  the  few 
great  fundamental  truths  rehearsed 
by  the  Apostle,  in  the  presence  of 
the  elders  of  the  congregation,  on 
the  occasion  of  Timothy's  solemn 
ordination.  "The  things,"  then, 
would  have  been  something  of  the 
nature  of  what  is  contained  in  a 
creed  or  profession  of  faith.  But 
it  is  better  to  give  to  "  the  things  " 
which  Timothy  had  heard  of  St. 
Paul,  and  which  he  was  to  deliver 
to  other  faithful  men  in  his  turn, 
a  much  broader  reference,  and  to 
understand  them  as  comprehending 
far  more  than  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  profession  of  faith  could  possibly 
contain.  "The  things"  were,  no 
doubt,  the  sum  of  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing, the  general  conception  of 
Pauline  theology,  which  Timothy, 
so  long  the  Apostle's  intimate  and 
confidential  friend  and  disciple,  was 
to  give  out  to  another  genei-ation 
of  believers.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
"  Gospel  of  St.  Luke"- — "my 
Gospel,"  as  we  love  to  think  St. 
Paul  termed  that  matchless  sum- 
mary of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
the  Blessed.  It  was  the  theology 
shrined  in  such  Epistles  as  those 
once  written  to  the  llomans  or 
Ephesians   in  past   years.      These 


"  things "  again  and  again,  in 
crowded  congregations,  before  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  clilors,  before 
assemblies  composed  of  idolaters, 
had  Timothy  heard  that  master 
of  his,  with  his  winning,  pleading 
voice,  tell  out  among  "many  wit- 
nesses." Those ''things"  Timothy, 
in  his  turn,  the  voice  of  St.  Paul 
the  Aged  being  hushed,  was  now  to 
commit  to  others. 

Among  many  witnesses 

These,  according  to  the  above  in- 
terpretation, included  Pagans  and 
Jews,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  un- 
taught sinners  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  skilled  rabbi  trained  in  the 
schools  of  Jerusalem  and  Alex- 
andria. 

The  same  commit  thou 
to  faithful  men. — Not  to  men 
merely  who  were  "believers"  in 
Jesus  Christ.  This,  of  course,  was 
intended,  but  the  "faithful  men" 
here  denoted  loyal,  trusty  souls — 
men  who,  under  no  temptation, 
would  betray  the  charge  committed 
to  them. 

"Who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also. — Not  only  must  the 
Christian  teachers  to  whom  Timothy 
is  to  give  the  commission  of  teach- 
ing be  trustworthy  men,  thoy 
must  possess  knowledge  and  the 
power  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  others.  Althougli  the 
divine  help  Avas  to  be  prayed  for 
and  expected  in  this  and  all  other 
sacred  works,  yet  it  is  noticeable 
howSt.Paul  directs thatno  ordinary 
human  means  of  securing  success 
must  be  neglected.  St.  Paul's  last 
charge,  in  these  Pastoral  Letters  of 
his,  directed  that  only  those  shall 
be  selected  as  teachers  of  rehgion 
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endtire  Hardnhip 


thou  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.  ^^'^  Thou  there- 
fore endure  hardness,  as  a 
Cfood  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 


'*^No  man  that  warreth  en- 
tansleth  him- 


Chap    ii.    3 

self  with  the  He   is    to 

ready 


-C. 

be 

re  •  J!   j7  •      reauy      also      to 

atiairs  Ot   this    suffer     for     the 


life ;  that  he  gospel's  sake. 


whose  earthly  gifts  were  such  as 
fitted  them  I'or  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  While  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  passage  to  support 
the  theory  of  an  authoritative  oi-al 
teaching,  existing  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  in  the  Church — the 
words  of  St.  Paul  here  point  to 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  soldier,  not 
only  himself  to  keep  unchanged  and 
safe  the  treasure  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  as  taught  hy  the  Apostle, 
but  to  hand  down  the  same  un- 
impaired and  safe  to  other  hands. 

The  great  Christian  truths  were 
never  allowed  to  be  recklessly 
handled.  There  was  a  school,  so 
to  sjjeak,  of  Christian  theology  in 
the  time  of  St.  Paul.  His  dying 
charge  directed  his  best  beloved 
discij^le  to  make  careful  provision 
for  the  choice  and  training  of 
teachers  in  the  congregation.  Men 
able  as  well  as  willing,  gifted 
as  well  as  zealous,  should  be  the 
objects  of  his  choice. 

Some  have  imagined  that  these 
directions  respecting  the  handing 
down  the  lamp  of  Christian  truth 
to  others  were  given  to  Timothy 
with  a  view  to  his  leaving  Ephesus 
— the  appointed  scene  of  his  labours 
— for  Iiomo,  to  join  the  imprisoned 
Apostle  (chap.  iv.  9),  in  which 
event  men  able  as  well  as  devoted 
should  be  left  in  this  great  centre 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  Timothy 
and  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  far  better 
to  understand  St.  Paul's  charge  as 
given  to  Timothy,  a  representative 
leader   of    the   Church   of   Christ, 


and  to  understand  the  Apostle's 
words  as  addressed  to  the  Church 
of  all  times.  The  runners  in  the 
Christian  race  must  take  good  care, 
before  they  fall  out  of  tlie  course, 
that  their  torches,  still  burning,  be 
handed  on  to  the  athletes  who  take 
their  place. 

(^)  Thou  therefore  endure 
hardness. — The  older  authorities 
do  not  contain  the  Greek  word 
rendered  "  thou  therefore."  The 
word  translated  "  endure  hardness  " 
in  the  older  authorities  is  com- 
pounded with  a  preposition,  and  is 
better  and  more  literally  rendered, 
take  thy  share  in  suffering.  But 
Timothy  must  remember,  if  he 
obej'S  St.  Paul's  voice,  and  with 
steady  earnestness  follows  St.  Paul's 
tracks,  the  very  same  sufferings 
which  have  been  the  master's  guer- 
don will  be  the  lot  of  the  loyal 
disciple.  So  St.  Paul  adds,  "  Take 
thy  share  of  suffering,"  or,  "  Suffer 
hardship  with  me."  Timothy  must 
bo  prepared  for  this.  He  must  look 
on  himself  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  army  of  the  great  King,  as  a 
tried  veteran,  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,  prepared  for  the 
dangers  and  trials  which  in  those 
days  awaited  such  a  calling.  Then, 
under  three  different  pictures,  the 
Apostle  paints  the  duties  and  re- 
wards of  a  Christian's  Hfe. 

(^)  Wo  man  that  -warreth 
.  ,  .  Better  rendered,  while  en- 
gaged on  military  service,  or,  serving 
as  a  soldier.  The  first  picture  is 
suggested  by  the  last   simile    (in 
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may  please  him  who  hath  I  I  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier. 


verse  3).  It  was  one  very  familiar 
to  the  niimeroiis  peoples  dwelling 
under  the  shadow  of  the  lloman 
power,  this  picture  of  the  soldier 
concerned  only  in  the  military 
affairs  of  the  great  empire — the 
legionary  wrapped  up  in  his  service, 
with  no  thought  or  care  outside  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 
None  of  these  sworn  legionaries 
have  ought  to  do  with  buying  or 
selling,  with  the  Forum,  or  any  of 
the  many  employments  of  civil  life. 
So  should  it  be  with  the  earnest 
and  faithful  Christian ;  paramount 
and  above  any  earthly  considera- 
tions ever  must  rank  his  INIaster's 
service,  his  Master's  commands. 

The  soldier  of  Christ  should  never 
allow  himself  to  be  entangled  in 
any  earthly  business  which  would 
interfere  with  his  duty  to  his  own 
General.  But  while  this  general 
reference  to  all  members  of  the 
Church  lies  on  the  outside,  beneath 
the  surface  a  solemn  injunction  may 
surely  be  read,  addressed  to  Timo- 
thy, and  to  others  like  him  in  after 
times  specially  engaged  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  and  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  government 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  so 
the  Catholic  Church  has  generally 
understood  this  direction  to  Timo- 
thy, as  warning  her  ministers  from 
engaging  in  secular  pursuits,  either 
connected  with  business  or  plea- 
sure. 

That  he  may  please  him 
who  hath  chosen  him  to  be 
a  soldier. — More  accurately  ren- 
dered, w/w  enrolled  him  as  a  soldier. 
Only  those  soldiers  who  with  heart 
and  soul  devote  themselves  to  their 
military  work  win  the  heart  of  their 
commander.    The  question  has  been 


asked,   "WTiat  of    St.    Paul's   own 
example  and  that  of  other  of  the 
early    Christian   teachers,    such  as 
Aquila  ?  did  not  t/tei/,  at  all  events 
from  time  to  time,  pursue  a  secular 
calling — that  of  tent-makers  P    The 
reply   here  is  not   a  difficult  one. 
The  Jewish  life  in  those  days  con- 
templated and  even  desired  that  its 
rabbis  and  teachers  should  be  ac- 
quainted with,  and  even,  if  neces- 
sary, practise  some  handicraft.    The 
well-known  Hebrew  saying,  "  He 
that  teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade 
teacheth    him   to   be   a  thief,"    is 
a  proof  of  this.      In  the  case  of 
these  early  teachers  this  occasional 
practice  of  an  industry  or  a  trade 
brought   them  more   directly   into 
contact  with  their  Je^/ish  bretliren. 
It    was   thus   among    the    Jewish 
jjcople  that  the  Hebrew  rabbi  often 
passed  imperceptibly  into  a  Christian 
teacher.     It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  St.  Paul's  case,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  the  presbyters 
of  the  first  and  second  age,  espe- 
cially if  missionaries,  it  was  impos- 
sible always  to  ensure  subsistence, 
unless  by  some  exertions  of  their 
own  they  maintained  themselves. 
It   was,   too,   most   desirable  that 
these  pioneers  of  Christianity  should 
ever    be    above    all    reproach    of 
covetousness,  or  even  of  the  sus- 
picion  that  they   wished   for   any 
earthly  thing  from  their  converts. 
That,  however,  it  was  not  intended 
that  any  such  combination  of  work 
— at  once  for  the  Church  and  for 
the  world — should  be  the  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  order  in  coming  days, 
the  positive  and  very  plain  direc- 
tions of  1  Cor.  ix.   1 — 15  are  de- 
cisive, and  incapable  of  being  mis- 
understood. 
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'•"^^  And  if  a  man  also  strive 
for  masteries,  yet  is  lie  not 
crowned,  except  he  strive 
lawfully.     ^«'  The  husband- 


hns- 

bcind- 

miin, 

lahour- 

ill  a 

first, 

inust 

be  par- 


man  that  laboureth  must 
be  first  partaker  of  the 
fruits.^  '"  Consider  Avhat 
I  say  ;  and  the  Lord  give 


taker  of  the  /raits 


(■')  And  if  a  man  also  strive 
for  masteries. — More  accurately 
translated,  again,  if  a  man  strive  in 
the  games.  Another  picture  is 
drawn,  and  the  picture  is,  as  before, 
a  well-known  one  to  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire. 
An  athlete  is  chosen  to  represent 
the  professed  servant  of  Christ,  one 
of  those  who,  after  long  and  care- 
ful training,  contends  in  the  public 
games,  then  so  popular,  so  entirely 
a  part  of  the  life  of  every  city — in 
the  games  of  wrestling  or  running, 
or  in  the  chariot-racing,  or  in  the 
hand-to-hand  contests.  Again,  this 
one^as  in  the  case  of  the  soldier — 
if  he  aspired  to  victory  and  success, 
must  "  endure  hardness." 

Except  he  strive  lavtrfully. 
— "  Lawfully  " — i.e.,  according  to 
the  prescribed  conditions  of  the 
contest.  He  must,  of  course,  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  strict  rules  of 
the  theatre  where  the  games  are 
held,  and  (for  this  is  also  included 
in  the  "lawfully")  must  besides — 
if  he  hopes  for  a  prize — go  through 
all  the  long  and  severe  training  and 
discipline  necessary  before  engaging 
in  such  a  contest.  Galen  uses  the 
same  phrase,  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plying with  the  recognised  rules  of 
training  as  regarding  diet. 

(•5)  The  husbandman  that 
laboureth  must  be  first  par- 
taker of  the  fruits. — Again  the 
picture  is  painted  from  every-day 
life.  "  The  husbandman  that  la- 
boureth"— with  an  emphasis  upon 
"  that  laboureth  " — is  the  successful 


tiller  of  the  ground ;  "  the  labour- 
ing husbandman"  it  is,  for  whom 
the  earth  brings  forth  her  increase. 
It  is  the  enduring,  patient,  self- 
sacrificing  toil  that  is  rewarded  in 
the  affairs  of  common  hf e — the  man 
that  "  endures  hardness,"  whether 
as  a  soldier,  or  athlete,  or  tiller  of 
the  ground,  wins  the  reward ;  and 
as  in  the  world,  so  in  reUgion. 
Further  on  in  the  Epistle  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  his  having  won  the  crown 
of  righteousness.  He  had  endured 
hardness  of  every  conceivable  kind  ; 
every  affliction  for  the  Lord's  sake 
he  had  endiu-ed  save  death,  and 
that  he  was  expecting,  and  knew  it 
could  not  long  tarry.  The  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  in  this  triple  picture  is 
— not  every  soldier  wins  his  com- 
mander's applause,  but  only  the 
veteran  who  devotes  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  his  profession ;  not 
every  athlete  wins  the  crown  or 
prize,  but  only  he  who  trains  with 
anxious,  painful  care;  not  every 
tiller  of  the  ground  gathers  the 
earth's  fruits,  but  only  the  patient 
toiler.  So  must  it  be  in  religious 
Hfe.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  we 
are  Christians,  or  even  to  ^vish  to 
be  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ. 
Men  must  reaUy  live  the  Hfe  they 
say  they  love. 

(^)  Consi^Ter  what  I  say; 
and  the  Lord  give  thee 
understanding  in  all  things. 
— The  older  authorities  read  hero 
ivill  give  ;  also  instead  of  "  and  the 
Lord,"  the  translation  should  be, 
for  the  Lord.      Thus  the  sentence 
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thee  understanding  in  all  I  I  things.    <*'  Remember  that 


should  run :  for  the  Lord  will  give 
thee  understanding  in  all  things. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
(sxplaining  exactly  'vvhy,  when  we 
look  at  the  foregoing  words, 
Timothy  should  be  so  specially 
charged  to  consider  St.  Paul's 
words  here,  and  why  the  declara- 
tion respecting  "  understanding  in 
all  things  "  was  made  in  this  par- 
ticular place.  Theophylact  sug- 
gested because  the  preceding  ex- 
hortations were  in  the  form  of 
metaphors,  "he  spake  all  things  in 
an  enigmatical  form  :  "  but  surely 
these  metaphors  were  the  reverse 
of  obscure,  and  did  not  seem  to 
need  for  their  comprehension  any 
special  enlightenment ;  if  then  w^e 
refer  the  words  of  this  verse  exclu- 
sively to  what  precedes,  it  will  be 
best  to  understand  the  charge  of 
St.  Paul,  "  Consider  what  I  say," 
&c.,  as  directing  Timothy's  atten- 
tion to  the  personal  application  of 
each  of  the  pictures,  or  metaphors. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  words 
"  Consider,"  &c.,  while  referring  to 
what  he  had  said,  belong  also  to 
the  far  weightier  words  he  was 
about  to  write  in  the  next  sentence 
(verse  8).  He  is  in  this  chapter 
exhorting  Timothy  to  be  strong  in 
the  faith  in  the  face  of  many 
troubles.  He  has  instanced  to  him 
earthly  examples  to  show  how 
success,  even  here,  depends  on 
enduring  perseverance,  and  is  now 
passing  on  to  sot  before  him  other 
and  far  higher  inducements  for 
him  "  to  be  strong ;  "  and  between 
the  first  set  of  arguments  and  the 
second  he  bids  him  "Consider  what 
I  say  "  (part  has  been  said,  but  yet 
other  and  deeper  things  are  to 
follow).     God  will  give  him  power 


to  grasp  their  meaning  in  all  their 

depth. 

C*)  Remember  that  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  seed  of  David 
"wras  raised  from  the  dead. — 

More  accurately  rendennl,  l{emember 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  as  raised  (or,  as 
one  raised).  The  words  of  the  Greek 
original,  "  of  the  seed  of  David," 
come  after,  not  before,  "  was  raised 
from  the  dead."  The  translation 
should  run  thus :  Remember  Jesus 
Christ  as  one  raised  from  the  dead, 
horn  of  the  seed  of  David.  Timothy 
was  to  remember,  was  ever  to  bear 
in  mind,  two  great  facts.  They 
were  to  be  the  foundation  stones 
of  his  whole  life's  work.  Remem- 
bering these  in  the  hour  of  his 
greatest  trouble,  he  was  never  to 
be  cast  down,  but  ever  to  take 
fresh  courage.  And  the  two  facts 
he  was  to  remember  were :  that 
Jesus  Christ,  for  whose  sake  he 
suffered  —  like  him,  Timothy,  or 
like  St.  Paul — was  bom  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  yet  He  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  Surely,  in  the  hour 
of  his  weakness,  such  a  thought 
would  be  sufficient  to  inspire  him 
with  comfort  and  courage.  Two 
facts,  then,  are  to  be  ever  in 
Timothj^'s  mind  :  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Incarnation  of  his  Lord. 
The  thought  of  the  first  mentioned, 
"  the  Resurrection,"  would  always 
be  reminding  him  of  his  Jlastcr's 
victory  over  death  and  of  His 
present  glory.  The  thought  of 
the  second  mentioned,  "  bom  of 
the  seed  of  Da%ad,"  "the  Incarna- 
tion," would  over  be  whispering  to 
him,  "  Yes,  and  the  risen  and  glori- 
fied One  sprang,  too,  like  himself, 
from  mortal  flesh  and  blood."  The 
reason  of  the  "Incarnation"  being 
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Paul 


Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed  of 
David    was 


Chap.  ii.  7—13. 
What  nei-ves  St. 
Paul  to  endui'e. 

cording     to 


raised  from 
the  dead  ac- 
my     gospel  : 


^^^  wherein  I  suffer  trouble, 
as  an  evil  doer,  even  unto 
bonds;  but  the  word  of  God 
is  not  bound.  *^^°^  There- 
fore   I    endure   all    thincrs 


expi-essed  in  this  special  manner, 
"  born  of  the  seed  of  David  "  was 
to  include  another  truth.  The 
"  risen  One  "  was  not  only  horn  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  belonged  to 
the  very  race  specified  in  those 
prophets  so  revered  by  Timothy 
and  the  chosen  people  as  the  race 
from  which  should  spring  the 
Messiah :  "  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  David  a  righteous  Branch, 
and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper, 
and  shall  execute  judgment  and 
justice  in  the  earth  .  .  .  and  this 
is  His  name  whereby  He  shall 
be  called,  THE  LORD  OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS"  (Jer.  xxiii. 
5,  6).  To  raise  the  fainting  heart 
of  his  much-tried  disciple  in  this 
hour  of  discouragement,  to  supply 
a  ground  of  confidence  to  yet  un- 
lorn  Christians,  who  in  their  day 
would  be  tried  as  Timothy  was 
then,  was  the  Apostle's  first  purpose 
when  he  pressed  these  thoughts  on 
his  son  in  the  faith ;  but  in  the 
background,  no  doubt,  there  lay 
another  jDurpose.  These  gi-eat  com- 
forting truths  were  to  be  main- 
tained and  taught  in  the  presence 
of  those  false  teachers  who  were 
ever  ready  to  explain  away  or  even 
to  deny,  then  as  iioiv,  the  beginuing 
and  the  end  of  the  Son  of  God's 
life  and  ministry  on  earth — His 
Incarnation  and  His  Resurrection. 

According  to  my  gospel. — 
This  formula,  for  so  it  may  bo  con- 
sidered, occurs  frequently  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles    (Rom.  ii.   16,  and 


again  xvi.  25,  and  in  other  places), 
and,  with  very  slight  variations,  in 
1  Tim.  i.  11  and  1  Cor.  xv.  1, 
Jerome's  remark,  "  As  often  as  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistles  writes  '  acconU 
ing  to  my  Gospel^  he  refers  to  the 
volume  of  Luke,"  although  received 
with  reserve  by  many  expositors, 
considering  the  weighty  traditional 
evidence  Ave  possess  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  being  in  reality  written  by 
St.  Paul,  appears  on  the  v/hole  sub- 
stantially correct. 

(S)  "Wherein  I  suffer  trouble. 
— Here  St.  Paul  bids  Timothy  take 
courage,  by  thinking  of  the  brave, 
patient  example  he  was  setting  hi  n 
in  his  Roman  prison,  undaunted 
and  full  of  hope.  "  Wherein  I 
suffer : "  in  which,  that  is,  dis- 
charging my  office  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  I  suft'er  trouble. 

As  an  evil  doer. — Better  ren- 
dered, as  a  malefactor  :  the  same 
word  used  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  for 
the  two  thieves  crucified  with  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  xxiii.  32,  33,  39.) 

Even  unto  bonds  ;  but  the 
word  of  God  is  not  bound. — 
A  prisoner  in  chains  and,  as  he 
tells  us  farther  on  in  the  Epistle, 
expecting  death,  and  yet  he  still 
could  write  and  pray,  and  speak 
from  his  narrow  prison.  Surely 
his  disciple,  still  free,  ought  to 
work  on  with  undiminished  spirit 
and  zeal.  Though  St.  Paul  was  in 
bonds,  his  sufferings  and  imprison- 
ment had  in  no  way  weakened  the 
power  of  the  gospel. 

(10)  Therefore  I  endure  all 
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for  the  elect's  sakes,  that 
they  may  also  obtain  the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ 


Jesus  with  eternal  glory. 
*^^'/<  is  a  faithful  saying: 
For   if  we  be  dead   with 


tilings  for  the  elect's  sakes. — 

Better  rendered,  For  this  cause  I 
endure,  Sec. — that  is,  I  endure  all 
thing^s  in  order  that  the  "  word  of 
God,"  which,  unlike  its  preacher, 
I  have  just  declared  to  be  confined 
by  no  bonds — in  order  that  that 
"  word  "  may  be  widely  spread  and 
disseminated :  for  this  reason  do  I, 
as  a  faithful  soldier  at  my  post, 
bear  up  with  quiet,  patient  courage 
against  suffering ;  and  I  do  it  for 
the  elect's  sakes,  that  is,  for  those 
whom,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  God 
has  been  pleased  to  choose  as  His 
people,  for  those  who,  in  His  un- 
fathomable love,  are  yet  to  be 
brought  into  the  one  fold.  And 
this  brave  and  steadfast  endurance 
on  the  part  of  St.  Paul  contributed 
to  the  furtherance  of  God's  projects 
for  gathering  these  elect  in  this 
wise:  (1)  His  endurance,  his  pa- 
tient, gallant  witness  in  suffering, 
would  serve  as  an  example  to  many, 
not  only  to  the  generation  then 
living,  but  to  countless  men  and 
women  yet  unborn ;  and  (2)  his 
faithful,  true  preaching,  now  tliat 
his  voice  was  hushed,  in  such 
•writings  as  this  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
would  help,  through  the  ages  to 
come,  to  draw  countless  others,  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  counsels, 
into  fellowship  with  Christ.  The 
question  has  been  often  asked, 
whether  those  "  elect "  for  whom 
the  Apostle  endured  these  things 
were,  when  he  wrote  these  words, 
believers.  This  point  has  ah-eady 
been  touched  upon ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  here  answered,  with  some 
certainty,    that    the  "  elect "  here 


spoken  of  include  both  believers 
and  unbelievers.  The  first — the 
believer — would  in  all  ages  be 
built  up  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  steadfastness  under  suffering  of 
St.  Paul;  the  second  —  the  un- 
believer— would  be  won  to  the 
faith  by  the  divinely-inspired  argu- 
ments and  exhortations  which  the 
brave  old  man  ceaselessly  spoke  or 
wrote  down  in  prison  just  as  when 
free.  How  could  one  like  St.  Paul, 
who  was  conscious  that  he  himself 
had  won  the  "  salvation,"  not  jm- 
ticntly  endure  all  things,  if  such  an 
endurance  could  help  the  elect  to 
obtain  that  salvation  which  de- 
livered those  who  obtained  it  from 
the  misery  of  sin  and  death,  and 
which  besides — 0  blessed  thouglit ! 
—had  the  sure  prospect  of  eternal 
glory  ? 

(11)  YoY  if  we  be  dead  with 
him,  we  shall  also  live  virith 
him. — The  last  sentence  ended 
with  the  words  "  eternal  glory " 
— the  goal,  the  end  of  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ.  This  it  is 
which  the  Apostle  will  help  others 
to  win,  regardless  of  any  suffering 
it  may  cost  him ;  then,  with  his 
mind  full  of  the  tlioughts  of  the 
"  eternal  glory,"  once  more  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Timothy. 
"  Faithful  is  the  saying,  namely, 
if  we  be  dead  with  him,"  &c.  It 
was  as  though  he  said,  "  Do  you 
not  remember  that  well-known 
watchword  of  our  own  faith,  so 
often  repeated  among  us  in  our 
solemn  assemblies  when  the  brolher- 
hood  meet  together  ?  "  INFany  liave 
supposed,     from     the     rhythmical 
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some  stirring 


him,  we  shall  also  live  with 
/tim  .•   ^'-'  if  we  suffer,  we 


shall  also  reign  with  him: 
if  we   deny  hhn,   he    also 


character  of  the  clauses  of  verses 
11,  12,  13,  that  this  "saying"  was 
taken  from  some  most  ancient 
Christian  hymns,  composed  and 
used  in  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  faith ;  but  whether  or  no  this 
he  the  case,  there  is  high  proba- 
bility that  the  words  formed  part 
of  a  liturgy  in  common  use  in  the 
days  of  Timothy.  If  not  as  a 
hymn — which  seems,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  likely  supposition — we 
can  well  conceive  them  as  part  of 
the  tapestry  of  a  primitive  Chris- 
tian liturgy,  woven  in  like  the  in- 
troductory sentences  in  our  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer,  or  like 
the  "  comfortable  woi'ds "  of  the 
Communion  Service.  The  expres- 
sion, "  If  we  be  dead  with  Him," 
more  accurately,  If  wc  died  with 
Him — is  well  explained  by  1  Cor. 
XV.  31:  "I  die  daily."  The 
Apostle  died  when  he  embraced  the 
lot  of  daily  death.  The  meaning 
is  stLU  further  illustrated  in  2  Cor. 
iv.  10,  where  we  read  how  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions  were  "always 
bearing  about  in  the  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  "He 
and  his  faithful  companions  (was 
Timoth}"^,  to  whom  he  was  then 
writing,  to  be  ranked  in  this  blessed 
company?)  had  given  themselves 
up  to  a  life  that  involved  exposure 
to  sufferings,  bitter  enmity,  cruel 
persecutions,  even  death ;  Ijut  if 
we  be  thus  dead  with  Him,  what 
matters  it  ?  How  can  we  fear  even 
that  last  agony  man  can  inflict  on 
us  —  physical  death  ? —  for  death 
with  Him  involves,  surelj^  life 
with  Him  too  :  that  life  endless, 
fadeless,  full  of  glory,  we  know  He 
is  now  enjoying,  in  the  possession 


of  which  I,  Paul,  and  some  of  us 
have  even  seen  Him,  face  to  face, 
eye  to  eye.  In  that  life  of  His 
we  shall  share ;  we  shall  be  par- 
takers in  this  life  of  His  there,  but 
only  if  we  have  shared  in  the  life 
of  suffering  which  was  His  life 
here." 

(^-)  If  w^e  suffer,  -we  shall 
also  reign  -with  him. — And  the 
faithful  saying  went  on  with  this 
stirring  declaration.  How,  it  seems 
to  ask,  can  a  believer  in  Christ 
shrink  from  suffering,  when  he 
knows  what  to  him  will  be  the 
glorious  consequences  of  this  pre- 
sent suffering  ?  The  word  rendered 
"suffer"  would  be  better  trans- 
lated, if  tve  endure — that  is,  if  we 
bravely  bear  up  against  sufferings 
for  His  sake,  and  all  the  while  work 
on  with  hand  and  brain  for  Him 
and  for  our  brother  as  best  we  can. 
If  we  do  this  in  this  life,  we  shall, 
in  the  life  to  come,  reign  with  Him 
— more  than  merely  live  with  Him, 
as  the  last  verse  told  us  :  we  shall 
even  "  be  kings  with  Him."  (See 
Rom.  V.  1 7  ;  viii.  1 7 ;  and  Rev.  i. 
6,  where  Jesus  Christ  is  especially 
spoken  of  as  having  made  us 
"kings.")  The  promise  thus  woven 
into  the  faithful  saying,  and  re- 
peated in  these  several  passages,  of 
the  "  reign  of  the  saints  in  Christ," 
gives  us  a  strangely  glorious  hope 
— a  marvellous  onlook,  concerning 
the  active  and  personal  work  which 
Christ's  redeemed  will  be  intrusted 
with  in  the  ages  of  eternity. 

If  -we  deny  him,  he  also 
will  deny  us. —  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  words  of  the 
Blessed.  "While  to  the  faithful 
and  the  believer  He  will  grant  to 
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of  the  Faith. 


will  deny  us  :  '•^^^  if  we  be- 1 
lieve  not,   yet   he  abideth 


faithful ; 
himself. 


he  cannot  deny 
^^'  Of  these  thinsrs 


sit  down  with  Him  on  His  throne, 
the  faithless  and  unbeHever  will 
have  no  share  in  the  glories  of  the 
life  to  come.  The  grave  warnings 
are  apparently  addressed  rather  to 
TIP  faithful  members  of  the  outward 
and  visible  Church,  than  to  the 
Pagan  world  who  have  never 
known  Christ.  The  words,  "  He 
also  will  deny  us,"  imply  some- 
thing of  a  recognition  on  the  part 
of  us  who  are  denied  by  Him — 
something  of  an  expectation  on  our 
part  that  He  would  recognise  iis  as 
friends.  They  are  evidently  an 
echo  of  the  Lord's  own  sad  reply 
to  those  many  who  wnll  say  to  Him 
in  that  day,  ' '  Lord,  Lord,  have  we 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  .  . 
and  then  will  I  profess  unto  them, 
I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  Me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity."  (Matt.  vii. 
22,  23.  See  too  Matt.  x.  33  and 
Mark  viii.  38.) 

(13)  If  "w^e  believe  not. — Better 
rendered,  if  we  are  faithless — that 
is,  untrue  to  the  vows  of  our 
christian  profession.  The  faith- 
lessness imphes  more  than  mere 
unbelief  in  any  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  faith,  such  as  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Lord  or  His 
divinity. 

Yet  he  abideth  faithful : 
he  cannot  deny  himself. — 
Those  who  have  understood  these 
words  as  containing  soothing,  com- 
forting voices  for  the  sinner, 
for  the  faithless  Christian  who 
has  left  his  first  love,  are  gravely 
mistaken.  The  passage  is  one 
of  distinct  severity— may  even 
be  termed  one  of  the  sternest  in 
the  Book  of  Life  ;  for  it  tells  how 
it  is  impossible  even  for  the  pitiful 


Redeemer  to  forgive  in  the  future 
hfe.  "  He  cannot  deny  Himself  " 
— cannot  treat  the  faithless  as 
though  he  were  faithful — cannot 
act  as  though  faithfulness  and 
faithlessness  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  Christian  teacher, 
such  as  Timothj',  and  the  members 
of  his  flock  hkewise,  must  remem- 
ber that,  sure  and  certain  as  are 
the  promises  of  glory  and  happi- 
ness to  those  who  love  the  Lord 
and  try  to  live  His  life,  so  surely 
will  fall  the  chastisement  on  all 
who  are  faithless  and  untrue. 

With  the  solemn  words  of  this 
"  faithful  sajong  "  St.  Paul  closes 
this,  the  second  division  of  his 
Epistle — fellowship  in  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  here,  on  this  side  the 
grave,  and  fellowship  in  the  glory 
of  Christ  thei-e,  on  the  other  side 
the  grave — the  one  side  was  the 
sure  consequence  of  the  other  ;  the 
one  could  not  exist  without  the 
other. 

(1^)  Of  these  things  put 
them  in  remembrance.  —  A 
new  division  of  the  Epistle  begins 
with  this  14th  verse.  St.  Paul  has 
been  urging  Timothy  to  be  strong 
in  endurance,  to  bear  trouble  and 
suffering  with  brave  patience.  He 
now  proceeds  to  charge  him  res- 
pecting the  special  work  ho  has  to 
do ;  and,  first,  he  deals  with  his 
duties  as  a  teacher  of  truth  brought 
face  to  face  with  teachers  of  error. 
He  prefaces  his  directions  by 
bidding  him,  in  the  forefront  of 
his  teaching,  "put  them  "  (that  is, 
those  over  whom  he  was  placed  : 
the  members  of  his  Ephesian  flock) 
"in  remembrance  of  these  things" 
— namely,  of  those  great  and  fioleum 
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"  Tenns  "  and 


put  them  in  remembrance, 
Chap.  ii.  14-18.  charging«/ier« 

Charged  to  avoid  before  the 
disputes  about  T^orH  tint 
mere  words.  The    -LJ^ru    T^Xiat 

results  of  such  they   strive 


vain  pursuits. 


not      about 


words  to  no  profit,  but  to 
the  subverting  of  the  hear- 
ers, f^*"  Study  to  shew  thy- 
self approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not 
to     be     ashamed,    rightly 


truths  set  forth  in  verses  11 — 13, 
and  which  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  words  :  "  Fellowship 
with  Christ  in  suffering  will  be 
succeeded  by  fellowship  with  Chi-ist 
in  glory."  Surely  such  loftj%  soul- 
inspiring  thoughts  as  these  will 
form  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  pitiful  controversies  and  dis- 
putes about  words,  which  were 
occupying  the  thoughts  and  wasting 
the  hves  of  so  many  in  Ephesus 
called  by  the  name  of  Christ. 

Charging  them  before  the 
Lord. — Better  rendered,  solemnly 
chargincj  them  before  the  Lord  .  .  . 
In  aU  Timothy's  solemn  addresses 
to  his  flock  he  is,  St.  Paul  reminds 
him,  charging  his  people  "  before 
the  Lord" — a  very  earnest,  solemn 
thought  for  every  pubhc  teacher, 
and  one  calculated  '>iow,  as  then,  to 
deepen  the  life  of  one  apj^ointed  to 
such  an  oflice.  There  was  a  grave 
danger  that  such  empty,  profitless 
disputes  about  words  and  expres- 
sions, which,  we  know,  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  of  the 
Ephesian  so-called  Christian 
teachers,  would  end  in  distracting 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
several  congregations,  who  would 
naturally  take  their  tone,  in 
matters  connected  with  religious 
hfo,  from  their  teacher;  and  thus 
words  would  soon  come  to  be 
substituted  for  acts  in  the  lives  of 
those  men  and  women  called  by 
the  name  of  Christ  in  Ephesus. 
(See    1   Tim.   vi.   4,  where    these 
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"strifes  of  words"  are  mentioned 
among  the   special  chamcteristics 
of  the  false  teachers.) 
But  to  the  subverting  of 

the  hearers Not  only  are  such 

arguments  and  disputes  useless  and 
profitless,  but  they  are  positively 
mischievous.  In  the  long  history 
of  Christianity,  St.  Paul's  repeated 
warning  respecting  the  danger  of 
these  disputes  about  theological 
terms  and  expressions  has  been 
sadly  verified.  Such  contentions 
serve  only  to  unsettle  the  mind, 
only  to  shake  true  faith,  only  to 
distract  the  one  who  gives  himseh 
up  to  this  fatal  pursuit,  from  real, 
earnest,  patient  work  for  Christ. 

(15)  Study  to  show  thyself 
approved  unto  God,  a  -work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed. — Timothy,  and  those 
in  the  position  of  Timothy,  were 
to  show  themselves  approved  unto 
God,  by  turning  others,  over  whom 
they  possessed  influence,  from  the 
pursuit  of  vain  and  unprofitable 
things.  Then  their  work  would 
be  the  work  of  workmen  tested  by 
trial,  and  would  be  found  to  have 
stood  the  test.  (Comp.  here  1  Cor 
iii.  10 — 15,  where  the  final  testing 
of  the  work  done  by  God's  work- 
men, such  as  Timothy,  is  spoken 
of  in  very  clear,  heart-searching 
language.)  His  own  words  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
were  evidently  in  St.  Paul's  mind 
when  he  wrote  down  this  dhection 
to  Timothy. 


Mere  TFords 


II.  TIMOTHY.  II. 


to  be  Avoided. 


dividing  the  word  of  truth. 
^^''^  But  shun  profane  and 
vain  babblings :  for  they 
will    iiacrease    unto    more 


1  Or,  ijan- 
(jrcne. 


ungodliness.  ^^"And  their 
word  will  eat  as  doth  a 
canker  ^  :  of  wliom  is 
Hymenaius  and  Philetus ; 


Rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth. — Betterrenduied,riy/(i/'y 
laying  out  the  ivord  of  truth.  The 
Greek  word  translated  in  the 
English  version  "rightly  dividing," 
literally  signifies  "cutting  a  straight 
line."  It  seems  most  correct  to 
regard  it  as  a  metaphor  from  lay- 
ing out  a  road  (see  Prov.  iii.  6  in 
the  LXX.  rendering,  where  the 
word  is  so  used),  "or  di-awing  a 
furrow,  the  merit  of  which  con- 
sists in  the  straightnoss  with  which 
the  work  of  cutting,  or  laying  out, 
is  performed.  The  word  of  truth 
is,  as  it  were,  a  road  which  is  to 
be  laid  out  straightly  and  truly." 
So  Ellicott.  To  affirm  (see  Alford 
and  Huther-Mcyer)  that  the  notion 
of  "  cutting  "  had  been  gradually 
lost,  and  that  the  word  already  in 
the  time  of  St.  Paul  signified 
simply  "to  manage  rightly,"  "to 
treat  truthfully  without]falsifying,'' 
and  that  the  exact  opposite  is  to 
corrupt  or  adulterate  the  Word  of 
God  (2  Cor.  ii.  17),  seems  prema- 
ture. (Comp.  Eur.  lihesns,  422, 
ed.  Dindorf.) 

In  the  third  century,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  [Stromata,  vii.),  for 
instance,  certainly  uses  the  word 
in  a  sense  in  which  the  idea  of 
"  cutting"  has  been  lost,  when  ho 
writes  orthotomia  (a  substantive)  as 
an  equivalent  for  orthodoxia — 
orthodoxy.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  use  of  the  word  hero  by 
St.  Paul  gave  the  word  a  fresh 
starting-point,  and  that  gradually 
the  original  meaning  passed  out  of 
sis-ht. 


(iG)  But  shun  profane  and 
vain  babblings. — But,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  conduct  just  urged 
on  the  workman  of  God,  do  thou 
avoid  (or,  withdraw  thyself  from) 
vain  babblings.  The  word  rendered 
"  shun  "  is  a  strong  one,  and  signi- 
fies literally,  to  make  a  circuit  so  as 
to  avoid ;  or,  as  Alford  jjaraphrases 
it,  "  the  meaning  seems  to  come 
from  a  number  of  persons  falhng 
back  from  an  object  of  fear  or 
loathing,  and  standing  at  a  distance 
round  it."  The  word  is  used  in 
Titus  iii.  9.  On  the  words  "  pro- 
fane," "  vain  babbhngs,"  sec  1  Tim. 
vi.  20. 

For  they  will  increase  unto 
more  ungodliness.  —  Bettor 
translated,  for  they  will  advance 
unto  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  these 
useless  discussions  and  idle  dis- 
putes is  to  lead  men  into  vain  and 
profitless  speculations,  which  end 
too  often — as  in  the  case  cited  be- 
low of  Hymenteus  and  Philetus— in 
the  most  fatal  doctrinal  error.  The 
close  connection  between  gi-avo 
fundamental  errors  in  doctrine  and 
a  lax  and  purely  selfish  life  is  con- 
stantly'alluded  to  by  St.  Paul. 

(I'')  And  their  word  will 
eat  as  doth  a  canker.— Eettor 
rendered,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
English  translation,  as  doth  a  gan- 
grene, the  usual  rendering  of  the 
various  English  versions.  "  Can- 
cer," which  is  adopted  also  by 
Luther  —  krcbs —  fails  to  express 
the  terrible  and  deathly  nature  of 
the  "  word  "  of  these  false  teachers. 
The  life  of  the  sufi'erer  aJflictcd  with 
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of  such 


08)  -^jjQ     concerning      the 
truth    have    erred,    saying 


that    the    resurrection    is 
past     ah'eady ;    and    over- 


cancer  may  be  prolonged  for  many- 
years  ;  a  few  hours,  however,  is 
sufficient  to  put  a  term  to  the  life 
of  the  patient  attacked  with  "  gan- 
grene," unless  the  limb  affected  be 
at  once  cut  away.  To  translate 
this  Greek  word  here  by  "  cancer  " 
is  to  water  down  the  original,  in 
which  St.  Paul  expresses  his  dread 
of  the  fatal  influence  of  the  words 
of  these  teachers  on  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  Per- 
haps Jerome's  words,  "  a  perverse 
doctrine,  beginning  with  one  at  the 
commencement,  scarcely  finds  two 
or  three  listeners;  but  little  by 
little  the  cancer  creeps  through  the 
body  "  (Jerome,  in  £pist.  ad  Gal.), 
has  suggested  the  rendering  "of  the 
English  version. 

Of  \yhora  is  Hymengetis 
and  Philetus. — Of  these  false 
teachers  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  mention  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  of  Hymenseus,  who,  re- 
gardless of  the  severe  action  which 
had  been  taken  against  him  (1  Tim. 
i.  20),  was  apparently  still  con- 
tinuing in  his  error.  Vitringa 
thinks, they  were  Jews,'and  probably 
Samaritans.  Their  names  are 
simply  given  as  examples  of  the 
teachers  of  error  to  whom  St.  Paul 
was  referring — famous  leaders,  no 
doubt,  in  their  cheerless  school  of 
doctrine. 

(18)  "W'lio  concerning  the 
truth  have  erred. — Or,  have 
erred,  or,  more  literally,  have  tnissed 
their  aim.  (See  Note  on  1  Tim. 
vi.  21.) 

The  resurrection  of  the  body, 
grounded  upon  the  Lord's  own 
words  (John  v.  28,  29),  was  one  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith 


upon  which  St.  Paul  especially 
loved  to  dwell.  (See,  for  instance, 
his  words  before  Felix — Acts  xxiv. 
15.)  With  this  "resurrection  of 
the  body  "  St.  Paul,  prompted  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  taught  men  that 
the  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  was  intimately  bound 
up ;  the  soul  wiU  be  clothed  with 
a  body  of  glory  or  with  a  body  of 
shame,  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  flesh.  This  doctrine  appears 
in  very  early  times  to  have  been 
questioned  by  some  in  the  Christian 
community.  Then,  as  now,  was 
the  thought  repugnant  to  the 
shrinking  soul  of  man, — that  the 
body  in  which  he  then  lived  and 
sinned  would  rise  again. 

Elaborated,  but  stiU  scarcely  dis- 
guised, the  same  denial  of  a  bodily 
resurrection  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  more,  important  of  the  widely- 
spread  Gnostic  systems  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries. 

These  early  Christian  followers 
of  men  like  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus 
had  much  in  common  with  the  as- 
cetic Jewish  sects  of  Essenes  and 
Therapeutfe,  and  especially  with  the 
famous  Sadducean  school,  which 
attracted  then  so  many  cultured  and 
wealthy  Jews.  They  opposed,  to 
use  Van  Oosterzee's  words,  "  their 
own  sickly  idealism  to  St.  Paul's 
strong  and  healthy  realism."  Death 
and  resurrection,  with  these  early 
opponents  of  St.  Paul,  were  terms 
which  had  only  a  spiritual  meaning 
and  application.  As  Waterland 
puts  it,  "  They  allegorised  away  the 
doctrine,  and  turned  all  into  figures  - 
and  metaphors." 

Another  consideration  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  when  we  are  con. 
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throw  tlie  faith  of   some  I  h'^'  Nevortheless  the  found- 


sidering  the  reasons  for  St.  Paul's 
fiery  indignation  with  this  unhappy 
school  of  dreamers.  In  attacking, 
with  their  thinly-veiled  scepticism, 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  hody,  in  pushing  aside  the 
glorious  hope,  they  touched  with 
their  impious  hands  the  corner-stone 
of  all  Christian  belief — the  resur- 
rection in  the  body  of  the  Redeemer. 
This  Resurrection  was  indeed  past 
already. 

(19)  Nevertheless  the  foun- 
dation of  God  standeth  sure. 
Better  rendered.  Nevertheless  God's 
firm  foundation  standeth.  Neverthe- 
less, that  is  to  saj%  though  some 
may  he  shaken  in  faith  by  the  un- 
happy teaching  above  referred  to, 
yet  assuredly  God's  firm  foundation 
stands  unshaken.  "  The  firm  foun- 
dation laid  by  God  "  is  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  is  here  termed  a 
foundation  laid  by  God,  because  it, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  is  the  gTound- 
storey  of  the  glorious  Temple  of  the 
future.  In  other  words,  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  here  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  a  far  grander  build- 
ing, which,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
will  rest  upon  its  massive  work  (see 
Eph.  ii.  19 — 21) ;  and  this  ground- 
storey,  the  comer-stone  of  which  is 
Christ,  "standeth"  age  after  age, 
in  spite  of  any  efi^orts  which  may 
be  made  to  destroy  or  even  to  shake 
it.  The  term  "  foundation,"  here 
used  for  the  Church  of  God  on 
earth,  is  remarkable,  and  points  to  a 
great  truth :  that,  after  all,  this  life 
is  but  a  beginning,  and  that  "  His 
Church"  here  is  but  a  foundation — 
is  only  the  first  and  early  storey  of 
that  glorious  Church  the  Divine 
Architect  has  planned,  and  will 
complete  in  heaven. 


Having  this  seal.— It  was  a 

custom,  which  dates  back  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  to  inscribe 
upon  a  building  or  a  monument  an 
inscription,  which  told  of  its  origin 
and  purpose.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  the 
engraved  writing  told  the  name  of 
the  royal  or  priestly  builder ;  so  in 
Rev.  xxi.  14,  we  read  how  in  the 
wall  of  the  City  of  God  there  were 
twelve  foundations,  and  on  them 
were  engraved  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  On 
this  "  foundation  storey,"  of  which 
St.  Paul  was  now  speaking,  was 
carved  a  legible  inscription  in  two 
sentences — the  one  told  of  comfort 
and  hope,  reminding  men  God 
would  ever  know  "  His  own ;  "  the 
other  told  of  duty,  reminding 
men  that  "  God's  own "  had  no 
share  in  unrighteousness.  It  is 
called  "  a  seal "  here  instead  of  an 
inscription,  for  a  seal  best  conveys 
the  idea  of  the  solemn  binding  cha- 
racter of  the  writing. 

The  Jew  was  especially  ac- 
customed to  see  the  words  and 
promises  of  his  God  wi-itton  or 
graven  on  his  doorposts  and  on  his 
gates.  (See  Dcut.  vi.  9 ;  xi.  20. 
See,  too,  the  words  of  Job  xix.  24, 
where  he  would  have  his  most 
solemn  declaration  of  faith  gi-avcn 
or  sealed  on  a  rock  for  ever.) 

The  Lord  kno-weth  them 
that  are  his. — Tliis  was  the  first 
sentence  of  the  inscription  gravcjii 
on  the  foundation-storey.  —  The 
words  were  probably  a  memory  of 
Num.  xvi.  5 ;  but  the  thought  hero 
goes  far  dcei)cr.  God's  own  i)eoplo, 
as  they  read  tho  words  graven  on 
the  foundation  "  with  an  iron  pen 
and  with  lead  for  ever,"  are  ever 
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likened, 


ationof  God  standeth  sure/ 

Chap.  ii.  19.  The    haviug        tllis 

Church  of  God  seal,  The  Lord 

under  the  figm-e  ' 

of  a  foundation,     k  n  O  W  e  t  11 

them  that  are  his.     And, 
Let  every  one  that  nameth 


1  Or, 

aleady. 


the  name  of  Christ  depart 
from  iniquity.  ^^^  But  in 
a  great  house  chap.  n.  20. 
there  are  not  ^-^J-^-'l 
only  vessels  of  ther. 
gold  and  of  silver,  but  also 


reminded  of  their  deepest,  highest, 
truest  comfort.  "  The  Lord  knoxceth 
them  that  are  His."  The  words 
may  be  paraphrased  :  "  He  knows 
His  own  because  He  loves  them  ; '' 
never  will  He  cease  to  know  them, 
but  will  keep  them  for  over  and  for 
ever.  Compare,  too,  the  words  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  (John  x.  14,  27 
—29). 

And,  Let  every  one  that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity.  —  The 
thought  and  the  words  are  from  the 
Old  Testament.  The  thought  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  wider  and  more  general 
form  in  Isa.  Hi.  11:  "Depart  ye, 
depart  ye,  go  ye  out  from  thence, 
touch  no  unclean  thing  ...  Be 
ye  clean,  that  bear  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord,"  and  for  the  words, 
"  nameth  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
see  Isaiah  xxvi.  13.  "Nam- 
ing the  name  of  Jesus"  must 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the 
last  clause  of  1  Cor.  xii.  3  ;  in  other 
words,  this  sentence  of  the  inscrip- 
tion signifies  that  no  man  confes- 
sing with  the  heart  that  Jesus  is 
Lord  can  commit  iniquity  dehbe- 
rately — the  two  things  are  utterly 
incompatible.  "  Iniquity  "  here  in- 
cludes the  teaching  of  those  false 
men  above  alluded  to,  as  their 
teaching  led  away  from  the  truth, 
and  resulted  in  a  lax  and  evil  way 
of  Hfe. 

(-0)  But  in  a  great  house 
there  are  not  only  vessels 
of  gold    and    of   silver. — The 


Apostle  goes  on  with  the  same 
thought  of  the  "  Chui'ch  of  God  on 
earth,"  but  he  changes  the  imagery. 
He  has  been  speaking  of  this  Church 
as  the  "  foundation-storey  that  can- 
not be  moved "  of  a  still  more 
glorious  edifice.  He  now,  as  it 
were,  answers  a  question,  which 
would  naturally  occur  to  Timothy 
and  to  many  a  devout  reader  or 
hearer  of  the  Epistle  when  they 
come  to  tins  part  of  the  argument. 
How  comes  it,  then,  one  would 
ask,  that  in  this  visible  Church  on 
earth  are  so  many  unworthy  mem- 
bers ?  How  is  it  that  in  this  change- 
less, abiding  foundation  of  the  great 
Temple  of  the  future,  against  which 
all  earthly  storms  may  beat,  and 
yet  never  shake  its  massive  storeys, 
so  many  useless  crumbling  stones 
are  taken  for  the  building  ? 

In  a  great  house,  argues  St.  Paul 
—  still  thinking  of  the  Church,  but 
changing  the  foundation  image  for 
that  of  a  great  house — are  always 
found  two  distinct  kinds  of  vessels 
— the  precious  and  enduring,  and 
also  the  comparatively  valueless 
and  lasting  for  but  a  little  while  ; 
the  first  kmd  are  destined  for  hon- 
our, the  second  for  dishonour.  In 
St.  Paul's .  mind,  when  he  wrote 
these  words,  the  natural  sequel  to 
his  far-reaching  and  suggestive 
comjmrison  of  the  "foundation" 
(verse  19)  were  the  words  of.  his 
Master,  who  had  once  compared 
His  Chiu'ch  to  a  drag-net  of  wide 
sweep,  including  in  its  take  some- 
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of  wood  and  of  earth ;  and  I 
some  to  honour,  and  some 


to  dishonour.    *^-"  If  a  man 
therefore     purge     himself 


thing  of  every  kind  out  of  the  vast 
sea-world.  The  "net" — His  Church 
— was  to  gather  and  to  hold  in  its 
meshes  its  great  take — the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  useful  and  the  useless 
—  till  the  end  of  the  world.  So  St. 
Paul  writes  how  in  a  great  house 
there  must  bo  these  varieties  of 
vessels  —  some  for  honour,  others  for 
dishonour.  By  these  vessels  the 
genuine  and  spurious  members  of 
the  Church  are  represented  as  form- 
ing two  distinct  classes ;  and  in 
these  classes  different  degrees  of 
honour  and  dishonour  besides  exist 
^the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
vessels  of  wood  and  of  earth.  To 
Timothy  these  comparisons  would 
at  once  suggest  the  true  and  false 
teachers  in  his  Church  at  Ephesus  ; 
but  the  reference  is  a  far  broader 
one,  and  includes  all  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  enduring 
nature  of  the  metals  gold  and  silver 
are  contrasted  with  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  other  materials,  wood 
and  earth.  The  former  wiU  remain 
a  part  of  the  Church  for  ever ;  the 
latter  will  only  endure  until  the  end 
of  the  world. 

(21)  If  a  man  therefore  purge 
himself  from  these. — Again  the 
reference  is  general,  but  there  was 
a  special  thought  for  Timothy  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  this.  If  he  would 
separate  from  all  that  was  evil  in 
the  Church  at  Ephesus,  then  would 
he  indeed  be  one  of  those  golden 
vessels  unto  honour.  The  image  of 
the  great  house,  and  its  many  and 
varied  vessels,  though  still  not 
quite  lost  sight  of,  is  passing  out  of 
sight.  This  verse  changes  into  a 
note  of  direct  exhortation.  The 
good  and   faithful    must   separate 


themselves  from  the  evil  and  faith- 
less. The  thought  of  those  deniers 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
uppermost  in  St.  Paul's  mind. 
There  must,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
be  no  communion  on  the  part  of 
God's  servants  with  impugners  of 
fundamentals.  It  was  imperatively 
necessary  for  Timothy — and,  by 
implication,  for  all  members  of 
Clirist's  Church — if  they  aimed  at 
becoming  vessels  for  honour  in  the 
great  Temple,  to  break  off  from  all 
Church  fellowship,  from  all  inti- 
mate friendship,  with  those  above 
referred  to  imder  the  image  of 
wooden  or  earthen  vessels. 

He  shall  be  a  vessel  unto 
honour. — Chrysostom's  note  upon   | 
these  words  is  somewhat  remark-   )  '^„,va 
able.     He  points  out  the  possibility  i 
of  the  vessel  for  dishonour  becoming 
a  vessel  for  honour,  and  the  reverse ; 
and   refers   to   St.   Paul,   once  an 
earthen  vessel,  who  became  a  vessel 
of  gold,  and  to  the  traitor  Judas, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  from  being 
a  vessel  of  gold  became  an  earthen 
vessel. 

Meet  for  the  master's  use. 
— Or,  useful  for  the  master  (of  the 
house).  "  Useful,"  as  the  next 
sentence  shows  us,  through  those 
good  works  by  means  of  which 
others'  needs  are  ministered  to,  and 
the  salvation  of  others  is  furthered, 
and  the  glory  of  God  is  increased. 

Prepared  unto  every  good 
work.  —  "  Prepared  "  —  that  is, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  which  may  offer  itself 
to  do  a  generous,  noble  action.  So, 
too,  Chi-ysostom,  who  would  have 
the  "vessel  unto  honour"  ready 
for  every  emergency  which  would 
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from  these,  he  shall  be  a 
r.,.      ••  <,,    o.    vessel      unto 

Chap.  11.  21—26. 

The    work   of   a    honOUr,   SailC- 

good  man.  ^-^^^^^^       ^^^^ 

meet  for  the  master's  use, 
and  prepared  unto  every 
good   work.      '"^  Flee  also 


youthful  lusts  :  but  follow 
righteousness,  faith,cliarity, 
peace,  with  them  that  call 
on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure 
heart.  *^'But  foolish  and 
unlearned  questions  avoid, 
knowing  that  they  do  gen- 


enhance  the  glory  of  the  Lord — 
ready  even  for  death,  or  (any  pain- 
ful) witness. 

(22)  -piee  also  youthful  lusts. 
— But  he  who  would  iudeed  become 
a  "  vessel  for  honour  "  in  that  great 
house  of  God  must  do  more  than 
merely  separate  himself  from  all 
outward  communion  and  friendship 
with  men  who,  by  their  teaching 
and  in  their  lives,  did  dishonour  to 
the  Master's  rehgion.  There  was 
an  inner  work  to  be  accomphshed, 
as  well  as  an  outer  and  more  public 
protest  to  be  made.  He  must  fight 
with  and  conquer  those  lusts, 
passions,  and  desii'es  which  are 
more  pecuUarly  tempting  to  those 
who  are  still  in  the  meridian  of 
life.  That  Timothy  was  not  now 
in  early  manhood  has  been  already 
shown.  He  was  at  this  time,  pro- 
bably, between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age.  These  youthful  lusts 
are  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to 
those  varied  and  fatal  excesses 
summed  up  in  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment. A  victory  over  these, 
of  course,  is  imperatively  necessary 
for  one  who  would  be  "of  use  "  in 
the  house  of  his  God :  but  such  a 
one  must  train  himself  to  subdue 
other  and  far  more  subtle  lusts 
than  are  included  in  these.  He 
must  be  watchful  and  stamp  down 
all  covetousness,  whether  of  rank 
or  gold ;  all  longing  for  empty 
shows ;  all  pride,  conceit,  readiness 


to  take  offence ;  all  the  kindred 
forms  of  love  of  self. 

But  foUo-w  righteousness, 
faith,  charity. — See  Note  on 
1  Tim.  vi.  11,  where  the  same 
charge  occurs. 

Peace. — Thislast, "peace,  must 
be  joined  with  the  words  imme- 
diately following :  "with  them  that 
call  on  the  Lord,"  &c.  The  "peace" 
here  signifies  absence  of  contention : 
it  is  well  paraphrased  by,  "  that 
spiritual  concord  which  unites 
together  all  who  call  upon  and  who 
love  their  Lord."  Theodoret  thus 
draws  a  distinction  between  "love  " 
and  "  peace  "  :• — "  It  is  possible  to 
love  all,  and  this  the  gospel  law 
enjoins  us  in  the  words,  'Love  your 
enemies : '  but  to  be  at  peace  with 
all  is  not  possible."  The  words 
"out  of  a  pure  heart"  contrast 
those  holy  and  humble  men  of 
heart  who  serve  God  without  any 
ulterior  motive,  with  those  false 
teachers  who  dare  to  make  their 
religion  a  gain,  a  source  of  profit. 

(-^)  But  foolish  and.  un- 
learned questions  avoid. — 
The  Greek  word  translated  "un- 
learned "  is  better  rendered  ignorant. 
These  "questions"  which,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  the  false  teachers, 
with  whom  Timothy  was  so  much 
thrown,  loved  to  put  forward  for 
discussion,  could  hardly  be  termed 
"  unlearned  " — much  useless  learn- 
ing being  often  thrown  away  ia 


Servant  of 
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the  Lord. 


der  strifes.  *^^' And  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive  ;  but  be  gentle  unto 
all  7nen,  apt  to  teach, 
patient,^   ^^''   in    meekness 


1  Or, for- 
beariiuj. 


instructing  those  that 
oppose  themselves  ;  if 
God  peradventure  will 
give  them  repentance  to 
the  acknowledsfino-  of   the 


these  disputings  of  the  schools — but 
were  rather  "pointless,"  "stupid," 
as  well  as  foolish.  The  nature  of 
these  questions  of  controversy  has 
been  discussed  above. 

Knowing     that     they     do 

gender    strife Knowing  —  as 

thou  dost — from  sad  and  frequent 
experience,  what  conflicts,  heart- 
burnings, estrangements,  these  ab- 
stract questions  between  rival 
teachers  and  rival  sects  engendered. 

(-^)  And  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  must  not  strive. — Al- 
though these  directions  and  com- 
mandments in  all  cases  belong  to 
God's  servants  of  every  degree  and 
calhng,  yet  some  of  them,  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  nature  of 
the  Epistle,  peculiarly  apply  to 
Timothy  and  those  like  Timothy 
speciaUy  devoted  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.  And  so  here  every- 
thing which  is  hkely  to  be  the  cause 
of  strife,  heart-burning,  or  hot 
words,  is,  St.  Paul  urges,  singu- 
larly out  of  place  in  the  hfe  of 
a  servant  of  that  Lord  who  fulfilled 
to  the  letter  that  Isaiah  prophecy 
of  Messiah,  "  He  shall  not  strive, 
nor  crj' ;  neither  shall  any  man 
hear  His  voice  in  the  streets." 
(See  Matt.  xii.  19,  20.) 

But  be  gentle  unto  all 
men. — Quiet  and  kind,  not  only 
to  those  belonging  to  the  brother- 
hood of  Christ,  but,  as  is  expressly 
mentioned,  to  all.  It  is  noteworthy 
how,  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles — 
which  contain,  so  to  speak,  the  last 
general  directions   to  believers  in 


Jesus  as  to  life  as  well  as  doctrine 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
inspired  teachers — so  many  careful 
suggestions  are  given  for  the 
guidance  of  Christians  in  aU  their 
relations  with  the  great  heathen 
world.  Conciliation  may  be  termed 
the  kej^-note  of  these  directions. 
St.  Paul  would  press  upon  Timothy 
and  his  successors  the  great  truth 
that  it  was  the  Master's  will  that 
the  unnumbered  peoples  who  sit  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  should  leam,  by  slow  though 
sure  degrees,  how  lovely  and  desir- 
able a  thing  it  was  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  should  come  at  length  to  see 
clearly  that  Christ  was,  after  all,  the 
only  lover  and  real  friend  of  man. 

Apt  to  teach,  patient. — 
The  Greek  word  is  better  rendered 
by  the  forbearing  of  the  margin 
than  by  "  patient."  Patient  of 
wrong,  however,  best  gives  the  full 
force  of  the  original.  This  is  what 
the  servant  of  God  should  really 
aim  at  being :  the  teacher  rather 
than  the  controversiahst  —  rather 
the  patient  endurer  of  wrong  than 
the  fomenter  of  dissensions  and 
wordy  strifes. 

(-'')  In  meekness  instruct- 
ing those  that  oppose  them- 
selves.— By  "those  that  oppose 
themselves,"  St.  Paul  alludes 
scarcel}^  so  much  to  those  leading 
teachers  of  false  doctrines  as  to 
those  led  away  by  them.  In  Titus 
iii.  10  we  read  how  these  pronounced 
heretics — no  doubt  the  teachers  and 
leaders  of  the  school — ^were,  after  a 
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truth;  <^^  and  that  they 
may  recover^  themselves 
out  of  the  snare  of  the 
devil,  who  are  taken  cap- 
tive^ by  him  at  his  will. 


2  Gr. 

taken 
alive. 


CHAPTER      III.— 

''^This    know  also,  that  in 
the  last  days  ^,        .-.    ,    „ 

.  •'  Chap.  111.  1 — 9. 
periloustimes  The  vices  of  the 
shall    come,    l^st  days. 


first  and  second  admonition,  to  be 
shunned,  were  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves. These,  however,  were  evi- 
dently to  be  dealt  -sNath  in  a 
different  manner.  Their  treatment 
was  to  be  a  gentle  one.  Nothing- 
is  here  said  respecting  a  first  and 
second  admonition  only ;  no  hint  is 
given  that  these  are  to  be  shunned. 
They  are  clearly  not  the  same  as 
those  referred  to  in  Titus  iii.  10,  or 
above  in  verse  21  of  this  chaj^ter, 
where,  again,  separation  is  definitely 
urged. 

If  God  peradventure  -will 
give  them  repentance. — The 
Greek  original  here  also  carries  out 
what  was  said  in  the  Note  on  the 
last  clause,  and  may  be  rendered 
literally,  if  perchance  at  any  time 
God  might  grant  to  them  .  .  .  This 
suggests  a  hope  at  least  that  at 
some  time  or  other  God's  grace 
would  work  in  these  "  opposing  " 
members  of  the  eongregation  a 
change.  The  "repentance"  here 
signifies  an  abandonment  on  the 
part  of  those  erring  Christians  of 
that  wrong  course  on  which  they 
had  entered,  and  a  return  to  the 
true  Church  of  God  and  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  truth. 

(26)  That  they  may  recover 
themselves. — The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  word  rendered 
"  that  they  may  recover  them- 
selves" is,  that  they  may  awake 
from  drunl-enness.  The  English 
version,  however,  gives  the  mean- 
ing with  great  exactness.  Those 
taken  in  the  snare  of  the  devil  are 


represented  as  not  only  captives  in 
the  snare  of  the  devil,  but  as  also 
helplessly  wrapped  in  slumber. 

The  deadly  peril  of  all  "  captives 
of  sin  "  is  here  well  painted.  These 
unhappy  ones,  before  they  can  free 
themselves  from  the  toils  of  the 
evil  one,  must  awake  from  the 
deep  slumber  in  which  they  are 
wrapped :  in  other  words,  must  first 
be  conscious  of  their  awful  danger. 

Who  are  taken  captive  by 
him  at  his  will. — These  words 
have  been  variously  interpreted  by 
conunentators.  The  meaning  that, 
on  the  whole,  seems  most  satisfac- 
tory, represents  the  captive  to  sin 
waking  up  from  his  deathly  slumber 
and  escjiping  the  toils  of  the  evil 
one,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  for  the  future  the  will  of  God. 
The  rendering  of  the  whole  verse 
would  be  as  follows :  "  And  that 
they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the 
snares  of  the  devil — being  held  cap- 
tive by  him  to  do  His  (God's)  wiliy 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
first  pronoun  in  this  sentence, 
"being  held  captive  by  him,"  re- 
ferred here  to  the  devil,  and  the 
second  pronoun  in  the  sentence, 
"  to  do  His  will,"  referred  here  to 
God,  are  represented  in  the  Greek 
by  two  distinct  words  :  the  fii'st  by 
aiiToD,  the  second  by  e/ceiVoi/. 

III. 

W  This  know  also. —  Better 
rendered.  But  know  this.  The 
Apostle  had  warned  Timothy  (chap. 
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^"'  For  men  shall  bo  lovers 
of  their  own  selves,  covet- 


ous, boasters,  proud,  blas- 
phemers,    clisobedi»!nt     to 


ii.  3 — 13)  not  to  allow  fear  of  on- 
coming peril  and  trouble  to  paralyse 
his  efforts  in  the  Master's  cause, 
for  the  Lord's  true  servant  should 
never  lose  heart,  and  then  had  pro- 
ceeded (chap.  ii.  14 — 26)  to  detail 
how  these  efforts  of  his  were  to  be 
directed,  showing  him  how  his 
teaching  should  stand  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  false  teachers.  St. 
Paul  now  (chap.  iii.  1),  having  told 
him  that  although  there  was  no 
reason  to  fear,  yet  warns  him  that 
grave  dangers  to  the  Church  ivould 
surely  arise,  and  that  God's  ser- 
vants, like  Timothy,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  combat. 

In  the  last  days. — The  ma- 
jority of  commentators  have  re- 
ferred "the  last  days"  here  spoken 
of  to  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord — a  day  and  an  hour  some- 
where in  the  future,  but  hidden, 
not  merely  from  all  men,  but  from 
the  angels,  and  even  from  the  Son 
(Markxiii.  32). 

It  seems,  however,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  passages  as  1 
John  ii.  18  :  "  Little  children,  it  is 
the  last  time  " — where  the  present, 
and  not  an  uncertain  future  is 
alluded  to  —  to  understand  "  the 
last  days"  as  that  period,  pro- 
bably of  very  long  duration,  ex- 
tending from  the  days  of  the  first 
coming  of  Messiah — in  which  time 
St.  Paul  lived — to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  in  judgment. 
The  Jewish  Rabbis  of  the  daj-s  of 
St.  Paul  were  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  two  great  periods  of  the 
world's  history — "  this  age,"  and 
"the  age  to  come."  The  former 
of  these,  "  this  age,"  including  all 


periods  up  to  Messiah's  advent ; 
the  latter,  "  the  age  to  come,"  in- 
cluding all  periods  subsequent 
to  the  appearance  of  Messiah. 
We  find  the  same  idea  embodied 
later  in  the  Talmud  (treatise  "  San- 
hedi-im ")  ;  6,000  years  are  men- 
tioned as  the  duration  of  the  world, 
"2,000  years  waste  or  chaos,  2,000 
years  under  the  law,  2,000  years 
the  days  of  Messiah."  This  last 
period,  "  the  days  of  IMessiah,"  are 
often  aUuded  to  by  the  Hebrew 
pi'ophets  under  the  expression,  "in 
the  last  days " — literally,  in  the 
end  of  daijs.  (See  Isa.  ii.  2 ;  Hos. 
iii.  5 ;  Mic.  iv.  1.)  The  words  of 
verse  5,  "  from  such  turn  away," 
would  require  certainly  a  strained 
interpretation  if  we  are  to  suppose 
that  the  "  last  days"  referred  to  a 
time  immediately  preceding  the 
end,  or,  in  other  words,  the  last 
period  of  the  Christian  era.  The  sad 
catalogue  of  vices  is,  alas !  one  with 
which  all  ages  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  hps  been  too  well  acquainted. 
The  Christian  teacher  h;is  no  need 
to  look  forward  to  a  future  time  of 
deeper  iniquity,  when  in  the  Church 
of  the  living  God  wiU  be  found 
those  who  will  deserve  the  dreary 
titles  of  this  passage.  The  Church 
of  his  own  age  will  supply  him 
with  examples  of  many  such,  for 
"  in  a  gTeat  house  .  .  .  are 
there  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  also  of  wood,  and  earth, 
and  some  to  honour,  and  some  to 
dishonour." 

(■-')  For  men  shall  be  lovers 
of  their  own  selves. — Hofmanu 
and  others  have  attempted  to  por- 
tion out  these  vices  into  groups. 
But  any  such  effort  seems  artificial. 
ii 
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parents,  unthankful,  un- 
holy, *^^'  without  natural 
affection,       trucebreakers. 


1  Or, 

make- 
bates. 


false  accusers,4ncontinent, 
fierce,  despisers  of  those 
that  are  good,  ^^^  traitors, 


A  certain  connection  seems  to  exist 
in  some  parts ;  but  when  pressed  to 
preserve  the  groups,  a  strained 
meaning  has  to  be  given  to  some 
of  the  terms.  It  seems,  therefore, 
best  simply  to  understand  the 
catalogue  as  representing  the 
various  more  prominent  vices  which 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  Chris- 
tian society,  and  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church,  even 
in  those  early  times  when  Timothy 
ruled  over  the  congregations  of 
Christians  at  Ephesus.  Hofmann, 
however,  divides  the  catalogue 
contained  in  verses  2 — 4  into  three 
groups,  consisting  of  five,  six,  and 
seven  terms,  respectivelj''. 

Lovers  of  their  owti  selves. 
— Selfishness  well  heads  the  dreary 
list.     It  is  the  true  root  of  all  sin. 

Covetous.  —  More  accurately 
rendered,  lovers  of  money.  This 
"  love  of  money  "  has  been  happily 
termed  "  the  daughter  of  selfish- 
ness." 

Boasters. — Those  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  honour  which  does 
not  fairly  belong  to  them. 

Proud. — These  are  they  who 
contemptuously  look  down  on  others 
beneath  them,  either  in  social 
position  or  wealth,  or  perhaps  in 
natural  gifts.  The  Latin,  ostentatio, 
represents  the  vice  which  affects 
the  first  of  these  classes — "the 
boasters ;  "  and  superbia,  that  which 
affects  the  second  class  — "  the 
proud." 

Blasphemers. — The  two  vices 
just  mentioned  refer  to  man's  con- 
duct to  his  brother  man;  this 
alludes  to  his  behaviour  towards 


his  God.  The  pride  with  which  he 
looks  down  on  his  fellows  develops 
itself  into  insolence  in  thought,  if 
not  in  word,  towards  his  God :  and 
this  is  termed  blasphemy. 

Disobedient  to  parents. — 
The  blasphemer  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  only  too 
likely  to  train  up  little  ones  who, 
in  their  turn,  will  display  a  dis- 
obedience and  disrespect  of  their 
earthly  parents.  The  home-life  of 
the  man  who  chooses  not  to  know 
God  in  liis  heart  will  too  easily  re- 
flect his  evil  thoughts  and  senseless 
pride. 

Unthankful. — Or,  uncirateful. 
The  children  who  begin  life  with 
disobedience  to  their  parents,  with 
rare  exceptions,  are  ungrateful  to 
all  others  who  may  show  them 
kindness  in  their  life-journey. 

Unholy.  —  Unholy  through 
their  want  of  inward  purity.  (See 
1  Tim.  i.  9.) 

(3)  Without  natural  affec- 
tion.— Careless  and  regardless  of 
the  welfare  of  those  connected  with 
them  by  ties  of  blood. 

Trucebreakers. — Better  ren- 
dered, implacable. 

False  accusers.  —  Or,  slan- 
derers.    (See  1  Tim.  iii.  11.) 

Incontinent. — Having  no  con- 
trol over  the  passions. 

Fierce. — Inhuman,  savage,  or 
merciless. 

Despisers  of  those  that  are 
good. — Better  rendered,  no  lovers 
of  good — that  is,  hostile  to  every 
good  thought  and  work. 

(^)  Traitors.  —  Or,  betrayers, 
probablj',  as  it  has  been  suggested, 
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heady,  highminded,  lovers  I 
of    pleasures     more    than 


lovers  of  God  ;  *^'  having  a 
form     of     godliness,     but 


of  their  Christian  brethren.  (Comp. 
Luke  vi.  16,  where  this  epithet  is 
used  of  Judas  Iscariot,  "which 
also  was  the  traitor ;"  and  also  Acts 
vu.  52,  where  Stephen,  in  his  San- 
hedrim speech,  uses  this  term  "  be- 
trayers "  of  the  Jews,  "  of  whom 
— the  Just  One — ye  have  been  now 
the  betraj'ers.")  In  these  days  of 
Timothy,  and  for  many  a  long 
year,  to  inform  against  the  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to 
give  information  of  their  places  of 
meeting  in  times  of  persecution, 
was  often  a  profitable  though  a 
despicable  work. 

Heady. — Better  rendered,  head- 
strong in  words,  or  thoughts,  or 
actions. 

Highminded.  —  Better  trans- 
lated, blinded  by  pride.  (See  1  Tim. 
iii.  6.) 

Lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God.^Men  who 
would  make  any  sacrifice  to  pro- 
cure a  fleeting  pleasure,  and  who 
would  give  nothing  up  in  order  to 
do  honour  to  the  eternal  but  in- 
visible God.  Need  the  ministers  of 
the  Lord  tarry  for  the  last  period 
preceding  the  return  of  Messiah  for 
judgment — when  a  still  more  awful 
iniquity  shall  reign — for  examples 
of  these  short-sighted  mortals  ? 
The  sorrowful  catalogue  began  with 
"  love  of  self,"  that  unhappy  vice 
which  excludes  aU  love  for  others  ; 
it  closes  with  that  "  love  of  j^lea- 
sure  "  which  shuts  out  all  love  of  God. 

(5)  Having  a  form  of  godli- 
ness, but  denying  the  powrer 
thereof. — Keeping  up  a  show  of 
observing  the  outward  forms  of 
religion,  but  renouncing  its  power 
and  its  influence  over  the  heart  and 


the  life ;  showing  openly  that  they 
neither  acknowledged  its  guidance 
or  wished  to  do  so.  These,  by 
claiming  the  title  of  Christians, 
wearing  before  men  the  uniform  of 
Chiist,  but  by  their  hves  dishonour- 
ing His  name,  did  the  gravest 
injury  to  the  holy  Christian  cause. 
Another  dreary  catalogue  of  vices 
St.  Paul  gives  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (l\om.  i.  29,  and  following 
verses)  ;  but  in  that  passage  he 
paints  the  sins  of  Paganism.  Here 
he  describes  the  characteristics  of 
a  new  Paganism,  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Christianity. 

From  such  turn  away. — 
These,  daring  to  assume  the  sacred 
name,  no  doubt  with  the  thought 
of  claiming  its  glorious  promises 
without  one  efl'ort  to  please  the 
Master  or  to  do  honour  to  His 
name — these  were  to  be  openly 
shunned  by  such  as  Timothy.  No 
half  measures  were  to  be  adopted 
towards  these,  who  tried  to  deceive 
their  neighboura  and  possibly  de- 
ceived themselves.  The  Pagan  was 
to  be  coui-teously  entreated,  for  in 
God's  good  time  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  might  shine,  too,  on  those 
now  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  heretic, 
seduced  by  false  men  from  the 
school  of  the  Apostles,  whijre  the 
life  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
was  taught,  was  to  be  gently  in- 
structed. Perhaps  God  woidd  lead 
him  once  more  home.  But  these, 
who,  while  pretending  to  belong  to 
Jesus,  hved  the  degraded  hfe  of 
the  heathen,  were  to  be  shunned. 
No  communion,  no  friendly  inter- 
course was  possible  between  the 
hypocrite  and  the  Christian. 
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denying  the  power  thereof : 
from  such  turn  away.  *^'''For 
of    this    sort    are   they 


which  creep  into  hou&es 
and  lead  captive  silly 
women    laden    with    sins 


The  command  here  is  so  definite 
— "  from  these  turn  away  " — that 
any  theory  that  would  relegate  the 
vices  just  enumerated  to  a  distant 
future,  would  require,  as  above 
stated,  that  a  strained  and  un- 
natural meaning  should  be  given 
to  this  positive  direction  to  Timothy. 
The  plain  and  obvious  signification 
of  the  passage  is  :  men  committing 
the  sins  alluded  to  lived  then  in 
the  Church  over  which  Timothj^ 
presided ;  they  were  to  be  avoided 
by  the  chief  presbyter  and  his 
brethren. 

(«)  For  of  this  sort  are  they 
•wrhich  creep  into  houses,  and 
lead  captive  silly  women. — 
The  corrupting  influence  of  these 
hypocritical  professors  of  the  re- 
hgion  of  Jesus  must  have  been 
already  great,  and  the  danger  to 
all  real  vital  godliness  in  Ephesus 
imminent,  for  Paul  here  specifies 
one  of  the  most — perhaps  the  most 
■ — successful  work  of  these  toilers 
for  Satan  :  the  power  they  were 
acquiring  over  women.  As  we  shall 
see,  these  unhappy  men  busied 
themselves  in  securing  popularity 
among  the  female  portion  of  the 
flock  in  the  Ephesian  Church,  and 
the  way  by  which  they  won  their 
popularity  was  by  supplying  ano- 
dynes for  the  guilty  consciences  of 
these  women,  laden,  we  are  told, 
■with  sins.  The  expression,  "  which 
creep  into  houses,"  although  per- 
fectly natural,  and  one  which,  even 
in  these  Western  countries,  could 
be  used  with  proprietj''  to  express 
the  method  in  which  these  deceiv- 
ing   and    perverting    men    make 
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their  way  into  households,  yet, 
when  we  remember  the  comparative 
state  of  seclusion  in  which  women 
usually  lived  and  still  live  in 
Eastern  lands,  the  words  used  by 
Paul  acquire  an  increased  force. 
Special  fraud  and  deceit  were  need- 
ful for  these  false  teachers  to  creep 
into  the  women's  apartments  in 
Asia.  The  Greek  word  translated 
"  lead  captive  "  is  a  peculiar  one, 
and  is  only  found  in  comparatively 
later  Greek.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  word  of  Alexandrian  or 
Macedonian  origin.  It  here  re- 
presents these  women  as  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  these  bad 
men,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all 
true,  healthy,  home  life.  The  Greek 
word  translated  "  silly  women,"  in 
the  Vulgata  "  mulierculas,"  is 
simply  a  diminutive,  expressing 
contempt.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  older  Heresiai'chs  made 
great  use  of  women  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  new  and  strange  sys- 
tems. They  worked  more  easily, 
perhaps,  on  the  impulsive  and  emo- 
tional female  mind ;  but  what  has 
never  sufliciently  been  taken  into 
account  is  the  reaction  which  was 
then  taking  place  among  women, 
so  long  relegated  to  an  inferior  and 
subordinate  position,  and  now,  by 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  raised  to  a  position  of 
ecpiality  with  men  as  regards  the 
hope  of  future  glory.  In  many 
instances,  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  misunderstood  their  position  ; 
they  claimed  work  they  could  never 
do,  and   aimed   after   an  influence 
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led  away  with  divers  lusts, 
w  ever  learning,  and  never 


able  to  come  to  the  know- 
lediie  of  the  truth.    ^*^  Now 


they  could  never  exercise,  and  thus, 
no  doubt,  in  these  first  feverish 
years  many  a  woman  fell  a  com- 
paratively easy  prey  to  these  pro- 
selytisers,  who,  laying  claim  to  a 
higher  and  deeper  wisdom,  pro- 
posed now  to  lead  some  into  the 
knowledge  of  profound  and  hidden 
mysteries,  now  offered  ease  of  con- 
science to  others  if  they  would  but 
follow  them.  Irenteus,  in  the 
second  century,  speaks  of  the 
special  power  wliich  the  Valen- 
tinian  Gnostic  Marcas  had  acquired 
over  women ;  and  Epiphanius,  in 
the  same  century,  also  refers  to  the 
Gnostics'  deceitful  influence  with 
the  female  sex.  Jerome,  in  an  in- 
teresting though  rhetorical  passage 
{JEpist.  ad  Ctesiphontem),  cites  a 
number  of  instances  "in  which  a 
woman  shared  in  the  baneful  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  leading 
masters  of  heresy  in  doctrine  and 
laxity  of  life. 

Simon  Magus,  he  tells  us,  was 
accompanied  by  the  wicked  Helen. 
Nicolas,  of  Antioch,  a  teacher  of 
immorality,  gathered  round  him 
what  Jerome  calls  choros  famineos. 
Montanus  is  associated  with  the 
well-known  names  of  MaxiiniUa 
and  Prisca.  Donatus  is  coupled 
with  Lucilla.  Marcion,  Arius,  Pris- 
cillian,  and  other  Heresiarchs,  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  the  early 
churches,  he  speaks  of  as  intimately 
associated  with  or  supported  by 
female  influence. 

Laden  -with  sins,  led  a"way 
■with  divers  lusts — This  gives 
us  some  insight  into  the  source  of 
the  power  which  these  false  teachers 
acquired  over  those  women  of 
Ephesus  who  in  name  were  Chris- 


tians. They  had  accepted  the  faith 
of  Christ,  but  were  unable  to  live 
His  life ;  over  their  passions  and 
lust  had  these  no  mastery.  "  Laden 
with  sins,"  and  "  led  away  with 
divers  lusts,"  these  weak  women 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  men  who  pro- 
cured them,  by  means  of  their 
lying  doctrmes,  a  false  peace.  By 
their  words  they  seemed  to  have 
lulled  the  consciences  of  their  fe- 
male listeners  to  sleep.  They 
showed  them,  no  doubt,  how  in 
their  school  they  might  still  be 
Christians  and  yet  indulge  their 
divers  lusts. 

P)  Ever  learning,  and  never 
able  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. — A  morbid 
love  of  novelty,  and  a  hope  to  pene- 
trate into  mysteries  not  revealed 
to  God's  true  teachers,  spm-red 
these  female  learners  on ;  but  "  to 
the/«^^  knowledge  of  the  truth  " — 
for  this  is  the  more  accurate  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  word — they  never 
reached,  for  by  their  evil  Ufe  their 
heart  was  hardened.  That  some 
of  those  false  teachers  laid  claim  to 
occult  arts,  to  a  knowledge  of 
magic  and  sorcery,  is  clear  from 
the  statement  contained  in  the  next 
verse,  where  certain  sorcerers  of  the 
time  of  Moses  are  compared  to 
them. 

K^)  Now  as  Jannes  and 
Jambres  withstood  Moses. — 
To  one  brought  up,  like  Timutli}', 
by  a  pious  Jewish  mother,  and  wlio 
from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  all  the  history  and  ancient 
traditions  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  people,  such  a  com- 
parison would  be  very  striking. 
No  child  of  Israel  could  hui*x  the 
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as    Jannes    and    Jambres 
withstood    Moses,    so    do 


these  also  resist  the  truth : 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  re- 


name of  Moses,  the  loved  hero  of 
the  chosen,  people,  unmoved;  and 
to  be  told  that  these  false  teachers 
of  Ephesus  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  him  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  as,  in  old  days — in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Egyptian  episode — 
those  famous  magicians  Jannes  and 
Jambres  stood  to  Moses,  would 
throw  for  Timothy  a  new  light  on 
all  the  words  and  works  of  these 
wicked  and  ambitiouy  men.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  comparison 
being  repeated  in  many  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  long  after  the  great 
Apostle's  death  :  how  St.  Paul  had 
likened  these  early  Ileresiarchs  to 
those  evil  men  who  before  Pharaoh 
had  dared  to  resist  God  and  His 
servant  Moses.  These  magicians, 
also  termed  wise  men  and  sorcerers 
(Ex.  vii.  11—22)  at  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  appear  as  the  enemies  of 
Moses.  The  names  "  Jannes  "  and 
"  Jambres,"  though  not  given  in 
the  sacred  text,  are  preserved  in 
the  oral  tradition  of  Israel.  The 
names  are  found  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  on  Ex.  vii.  11 ;  xxii.  22. 
These  traditions  relate  how  these 
men  are  sons  of  Balaam,  and  in  the 
first  instance  were  the  instructors 
of  Moses,  though  subsequently  his 
enemies  and  opponents.  One  le- 
gend mentions  them  as  perishing 
in  the  catastrophe  when  the  waves 
of  the  Red  Sea  overwhelmed  the 
armies  of  Egypt ;  another  tradi- 
tion speaks  of  their  having  met 
their  death  in  the  slaughter  after 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the 
making  of  which  they  advised.  It 
was  their  prophetic  words,  so  say 
these  legendary  histories,  which, 
foretelling  the  birth  of  Moses,  in- 


duced Pharaoh  to  give  this  order 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
children.  The  later  Jews  distorted 
the  names  in  John  and  Ambrose. 

So  do  these  also  resist  the 
truth. — The  point  of  comparison 
between  the  depraved  teachers  of 
Ephesus  and  these  Egyptian  sor- 
cerers consisted  in  a  persistent  and 
deadly  enmity  to  the  truth,  which 
existed  in  both  cases.  The  life  of 
the  prophet  Balaam,  the  tradition- 
ary father  of  this  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres, supplies  a  vivid  illustration  of 
this  malignant  and  persistent  hatred 
of  what  is  known  and  felt  to  be 
true.  That  these  Ephesian  heretics 
in  like  manner  availed  themselves, 
or  pretended  to  avail  themselves, 
of  occult  power  is  just  probable, 
though  in  the  comparison  this  point 
is  of  but  little  moment.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  claim,  at  least  to 
possess  mysterious  and  unearthly 
powers  was  often  made  by  covetous 
and  worldly  men  in  these  times : 
as,  for  instance,  by  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9—24),  by  Elymas  the 
sorcerer,  the  false  prophet  and 
Jew  in  Cyprus  (Acts  viii.  6 — 12). 
See  also  the  episode  of  Acts  xix. 
18 — 20,  when  "many  which  used 
curious  arts  came  to  Paul  and  his 
companions,  and  confessed  and 
showed  their  deeds." 

Men  of  eorrvipt  minds. — 
Literally,  corrupted  in  their  minds. 
Timothy  might  possibly  have  been 
induced  to  regard  these  evil  men, 
though  erring  in  some  particulars, 
as  still  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  to 
which  they  belonged  nominally;  but 
he  was  now  instructed  that  they 
were  simply  enemies  to  the  truth : 
that  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  they 
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probate  ^    concerning 
I'aith.     (»>  But   they 
proceed    no   further  : 


the 


1  Or,  of 

nojmhj- 

shall  ,  ™'^''- 


for 


their  folly  shall  be  mani- 
fest unto  all  men,  as  their's 
also    was.       *^'"'  But    thou 


would  ever  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  for  their  "  mind,"  the 
human  spirit,  the  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  was  coiTupted.  There  was 
no  common  ground  of  faith,  save  in 
the  bare  name  of  Christian,  between 
Timothy  and  these  men,  for  they, 
in  the  matter  of  faith,  had  been 
tried  and  found  wanting. 

(**)  But  they  shall  proceed  no 
further.— After  that  St.  Paul,  with 
no  gentle  hand,  had  torn  aside  the 
veil  which  was  hiding  apparently 
from  Timothy  the  real  state  of  his 
great  charge  at  Ephesus,  and  had 
pointed  out  what  fearful  ravages 
among  his  flock  had  been  committed 
bj^  these  ambitious  and  evil  men, 
the  Apostle  proceeds  to  comfort  his 
friend  and  disciple  with  the  assur- 
ance that,  great  though  the  mis- 
chief already  accomplished  was,  still 
it  should  proceed  no  further.  To 
human  eyes  such  a  state  of  things 
as  here  pictured  by  the  Apostle 
would  appear  desperate.  It  would 
seem  as  though  a  deadly  and  in- 
curable cancer  was  eating  away  the 
whole  hfe  of  the  community ;  but 
Timothy  need  not  despair :  the 
evil  would  only  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vance to  a  certain  point ;  and  since 
St.  Paul  thus  wrote,  the  same  pro- 
phecy, not  only  in  Ej)hesus,  but  in 
a  thousand  churches,  has  been  ful- 
filled to  the  very  letter.  Still  the 
same  old  foes  under  new  faces  make 
havoc  of  the  Church.  But  they 
never  seem  to  advance  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  after  all  these 
centuries  the  Church  is  etill  full  of 
faith  and  hfe,  bright,  too,  in  spite 


of  discouragements,  in  spite  of  the 
perpetual  presence  of  these  trea- 
cherous, deceitful  men,  with  promise 
for  the  future. 

For  their  folly  shall  be 
manifest. — Men  and  women  would 
be  led  away  for  a  season  by  the  plau- 
sible vi'ords  of  such  deceivers,  but 
one  school  of  error  after  another 
would  fall  into  disrepute,  then  into 
neglect,  then  into  the  silent  dark- 
ness of  utter  oblivion  (the  event  in 
numberless  instances  has  shown 
the  truth  of  this  prophecy) ;  and 
Timothy  might  take  comfort  by 
considering  what  Holy  Scripture 
had  placed  on  record  respecting 
the  Eg3'ptian  sorcerers,  whose  folly 
ivas  manifest  unto  all  men  (Ex.  viii. 
18,19;  ix.  11).  Their  foUy  was 
yet  more  manifest  when  men  con- 
sidered their  latter  end.  (See  Notes 
above  on  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
verse  8.) 

(1")  But  thou  hast  fully 
knoAAm  my  doctrine.  —  Lite- 
rally, Bid  thou  wert  a  follower  of  nnj 
doctrine  ;  thou  foUowedst  as  a  dis- 
ciple, and  thus  hast  fully  known. 
The  Greek  word  translated  "  fully 
known"  (see  1  Tim.  iv.  6)  denotes 
a  dihgently  tracing  out  step  by 
step.  See  Luke  i.  3,  where  the 
same  word  is  rendered  in  the  En- 
glish version :  "  having  had  perfect 
understanding,"  having  traced  up 
to  their  source  all  the  events  re- 
lating to  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity. Here  St.  Paul  recalls  to 
Timothy's  mind  what  had  been  his 
— St.  Paul's — life,  and  words,  and 
works.  No  one  knew  the  hit-tory 
of  this  life  hke  Timothy,  the  pupil 
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St.  Patd's 


II.    TIMOTHY,    III. 


Faith 


hast  fully  known'  my  doc- 
trine, manner  of  life,  pur- 
rxu      ■■•  ,«   ,o    pose,   faith. 

Chap.  111.  10 — 12.    j  n,^     ■ 

St.  Paul's  faith  longsutiermg, 
and  trials.  charity,  pa- 


1  Or,  tlwu 
host 
been  a 
(liiigent 
foHoio- 
er  of. 


tience,  <^"^  persecutions, 
afflictions,  which  came 
unto  me  at  Antioch,  at 
Iconium,  at  Lystra  ;  what 
persecutions     I    endured  : 


and  the  fi-iend,  who  had  been  long 
trained  to  assist  in  carrying  on  his 
teacher's  work  after  St.  Paul  was 
removed.  And  this  appeal  to  Timo- 
thy's recollection  of  the  past  has 
two  distinct  purposes :  (1)  It  was 
to  contrast  that  life  of  St.  Paul's, 
with  which  the  disciple  was  so 
well  acquainted,  with  the  lives  of 
those  false  men,  of  whom  Timothy 
was  warned  so  earnestly,  who  were 
poisoning  the  stream  of  Christianity 
at  Ephesus ;  and  (2)  the  memory  of 
the  master  was  to  serve  as  a  spur  to 
the  disciple,  the  heroic  faith  of  the 
old  man  was  to  act  as  an  incentive 
to  the  young  teacher  to  suffer 
bravely  in  his  turn. 

With  this  pattern  of  steady  faith 
and  heroic  work  before  his  eyes, 
Timothy  would  never  be  able  to 
endure  the  wretched  mock  Chris- 
tianity these  new  teachers  were 
labouring  to  introduce  into  the 
communities  of  the  believers  of 
Asia;  he  would  at  once  separate 
himself  and  his  from  these  evil 
influences. 

My  doctrine. — Or,  teaching,  in 
which  the  leading  of  a  pure  seK- 
denying  life  was  inseparably  bound 
up  with  a  belief  ia  the  great  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  "  This  hast  thou,  my 
pupil  from  boyhood,  Imown  in  all 
its  details.  Thou  hast  known  how 
I  taught  others." 

Manner  of  life.— "And  also 
how  I  lived  myself :  "  "  my  ways 
which  be  in  Christ,"  as  he  once 
before  phrased  it  (1  Cor.  iv.  17), 
"my  conduct." 


Purpose. — "  My  purpose  —from 
which  you  know  I  never  swerved — 
of  remaining  true  to  the  Gospel  of 
my  Lord,  and  to  my  groat  life's 
mission  to  the  Gentiles."  (Sec 
Acts  ii.  23,  where  the  word  is  used 
in  respect  to  other's  purpose.) 

Faith.. — Possibly,  trust  in  God, 
but  better  St.  Paul's  faith  or  belief 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

Longsuffering. — Tov.'ards  his 
man}'-  bitter  adversaries,  especially 
those  among  his  own  countrymen. 
In  spite  of  all  that  long,  unwearied, 
sleepless  persecution,  which  he,  the 
former  Pharisee  leader,  endured  at 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he  loved 
Israel  to  the  end,  with  a  love  in- 
tense as  it  was  changeless,  loved 
them  even  to  be  willing  for  their 
sake  to  give  up  his  eternal  hopes. 
(See  Eom.  ix.  3.) 

Charity. — My  love  which  (in 
his  own  sunny  words)  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
aU  things — the  love  which  never 
faileth.    (See  1  Cor.  xiii.) 

Patience. — That  characteristic 
virtue  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  brave 
patience"  which  hopefully  endured 
opposition  to  his  favourite  schemes, 
which  cheerfully  bore  the  most 
painful  suffering  when  it  came  as  a 
consequence  of  work  in  his  Master's 
cause.  This  concluding  word  led 
naturally  on  to  the  brief  catalogue 
of  persecutions  of  the  next  verse. 

(")  Persecutions,  afflictions. 
— St.  Paul  adds  to  "persecutions" 
"  afflictions  " — for  not  merely  were 
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and  many 
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Trials 


but    out   of   them   all    the 
Loi"d  delivered  me.  '^'^^  Yea, 


and   all   that  will    live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall 


his  plans  thwarted, his  hopes  baffled, 
his  friends  alienated,  through  the 
persistent  enmitj'  of  his  opponents, 
but  bodily  suffering  was  iniiieted  on 
him — stoning,  scourging,  long  and 
weary  periods  of  imprisonment, 
were  among  the  repeated  suif  erings 
he  endured  for  his  Master's  salce. 
The  question  has  been  asked  why, 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  closely- 
written  diary  of  his  life's  experi- 
ences, does  St.  Paul  select  the 
events  which  took  place  at  Antioch, 
Iconium,  and  Lystra  ?  Was  there 
anything  special  in  what  he  endured 
in  these  places  '^  The  most  satis- 
factory answer  seems  to  be  that, 
with  regard  to  the  general  reader 
or  hearer  of  this  Epistle,  what  hap- 
pened in  these  places  years  before 
wore  good  examples  of  what  had 
often  taken  place  since.  These  were 
among  the  first  cities  in  which  St. 
Paul  preached  in  the  course  of  his 
missionary  jouineys.  But  a  deeper 
reason  existed  for  the  choice  of 
these  places  ia  his  case  to  whom  the 
Epistle  was  originally  adcb-esseu. 
What  happened  on  that  first  journey 
would  never  be  forgotten  by  Timo- 
thy :  some  of  the  incidents  were 
among  his  first  experiences  with 
St.  Paul  of  the  work — others  had 
taken  place  just  before  St.  Paul 
took  him  as  his  friend  and  associate, 
and,  no  doubt,  had  been  often  dis- 
cussed in  Timothy's  hearing  in 
those  anxious  never-to-be-forgotten 
hours  which  preceded  his  choice  of 
the  calling  of  a  missionary.  Hear- 
ing of  these  very  deeds  of  endu- 
rance done  for  the  crucified  Master, 
perhaps,  not  a  little  contributed  to 
Timothy's  resolve  to  emulate  these 
acts,  and  to  join  himself  closely  to 


the  heroic  missionary  teacher. 
Certainly,  the  memory  of  what 
happened  then  St.  Paul  knew  would 
possess  a  strong  and  weighty  in- 
iiuence  with  his  disciple,  even 
though  the  events  themselves  were 
only  such  as  had  been  repeated  often 
since  in  his  long  life's  experience. 
(For  details  respecting  what  took 
place  at  Antioch,  &c.,  see  Acts 
xiii.  xiv.) 

What  persecutions  I  en- 
dured. —  Some  commentators 
understand  these  words  as  an 
exclamation  :  "  What  persecution 
I  endured ! "  It  is,  however, 
better  simply  to  translate  the 
Greek,  Such  persecutions  as  I 
endured;  in  other  words,  Thou 
hast  been  a  witness  of  my  suffer- 
ings, such  [sufferings]  as  I  endured 
at  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra, 
such  persecutions  as  I  endured, 
but  out  of  them,  &c.  Chrysostom 
remarks  how  both  these  clauses 
supply  encouragement  to  the 
harassed  servant  of  God.  The 
first,  that  St.  Paul  displayed  a 
noble  readiness  to  endure  perse- 
cution ;  the  second,  that  God  never 
left  him  alone.  It  was  as  though 
he  said  to  Timothy,  "surely  no 
danger,  no  trouble,  however  great, 
need  apjial  you.  You  know  what  I 
have  gone  through,  yet  in  all  God 
was  with  me  and  has  kept  me  safe. 
Be  sure  He  will  be  with  you  too." 
(12)  Yea,  and  all  that  will 
live  godly. — But  St.  Paul  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  thought  for 
a  moment  that  in  the  fact  of  his 
enduring  jjersecution  and  suffering 
there  was  anything  remarkable  or 
singular;  so  he  adds  the  words  of 
this     verse,     which    repeat    in    a 
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encouraged 


suffer  persecution.    ^^^^  But 

Chap.  iii.  13-15.  evil  men  and 
Timothy  eucour-  seducers  shall 

ased  to  be  stead- 
lust,  wax     worse 


and  worse,  deceiving,  and 
being  deceived.  *^"^  But 
continue  thou  in  the  things 
which   thou   hast    learned 


peculiarly  solemn  way  the  great 
Christian  truth  that  eternal  glory 
was  only  to  be  reached  by  man 
through  an  avenue  of  sufferings. 
"  No  cross,  no  crown,"  is  one  of 
the  watchwords  of  the  faith.  To 
the  statement,  "all  that  will  live 
godly,"  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
Apostle  adds,  "  in  Christ  Jesus :  " 
thus  telling  us  there  can  be  no 
true  piety  except  in  communion 
with  Him.  So  Bengel :  "  Extra 
Jesum  Christum  nulla  pietas." 
And  piety,  adds  St.  Paul,  will 
ever  suffer  persecution  ;  for  the 
world  is  at  enmity  with  the  king- 
dom of  God.  "Because  j^e  are 
not  of  the  world  .  .  .  therefore 
the  world  hateth  j'ou  "  (John  xv. 
19;  so,  too,  Matt.  x.  22,  38,  39). 

l^^)  But  evil  men  and 
seducers  shall  -wax  worse 
and  ■worse.  —  This  verse  is 
closely  connected  with  the  follow- 
ing (verse  14),  to  which,  indeed, 
it  serves  as  an  introduction.  Verse 
14  takes  up  again  the  exhortation 
to  Timothy  begun  in  verse  10  : 
"  But  thou  hast  fuUj^  known  my 
doctrine,"  Lc.  Verse  14  takes  up 
the  thought :  "  Continue  thou  in 
the  things  which  thou  hast  learned 
and  been  assured  of,  knowing  of 
whom  thou  hast  learned  them." 
Here,  in  verse  13,  these  evil  men 
and  seducers  (or  better,  perhaps, 
deceivers)  are  spoken  of  as  advancing 
towards  the  worse.  History  has 
borne  witness  to  the  accuracy  of 
these  prophetic  words.  The  false 
teachers  known  to  St.  Paul  and 
Timothy  developed  into  the  leaders 
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of  the  various  wild  and  speculative 
Gnostic  sects,  whose  connection 
with  Christianity  consisted  alone 
in  the  name ;  and  each  succeeding 
age  has  witnessed  a  development  in 
opposition  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  In  this  allusion  to  the 
gradual  development  of  hostility 
to  the  truth  it  will  hardly  be  out 
of  place  to  instance  the  eighteenth 
Christian  century,  when  opposition 
to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  reached 
such  a  pitch  that,  with  the  approval 
or  even  the  applause  of  thousands, 
the  most  brilliant  writer  in  Europe 
wrote  of  Christ  and  His  religion  in 
the  well-known  words,  "  Ecrasez 
I'infame  ! "  while  it  was  reserved 
for  our  own  century — the  nine- 
teenth— to  witness  the  rare,  though 
we  believe  ephemeral  popularity, 
among  so-called  Christian  peoples 
of  a  work  which,  with  honeyed 
phrases,  and  in  romantic,  graceful 
language,  paints  the  Redeemer  of 
man  in  the  strange  and  apparently 
contradictory  characters  of  a  loving 
enthusiast  and  of  a  conscious  im- 
postor ! 

(")  But  continue  thou  in 
the  things  which  thou  hast 
learned. — But  Timothy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  continue  in  the 
things  he  had  learned.  Evil  teach- 
ing would  become  worse  ;  the 
opposition  to  truth  would,  as  the 
ages  rolled  on,  become  more  in- 
tense ;  but  Timothy  and  his  suc- 
cessors must  remember  that  there, 
was  to  be  no  development  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  his  most 
holy  faith.      He   had    (verse    10) 


to  he 


II.   TIMOTHY,   III. 


Steadfast 


and  hast  been  assured  of, 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast 
learned  them;  <^^^^and  that 
from    a    child    thou    hast 


known  the  holy  scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith   which    is   in   Christ 


fully  known  St.  Paul's  doctrine — 
that  doctrine  which.  St.  Paul  had 
received  directly  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. 

Kncwing  of  whom  thou 
hast  learned  them. — There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  Greek 
work  rendered  "  whom  "  is  in  the 
singular  or  plural,  the  older 
authorities  being  nearly  equally 
balanced.  The  reading  here  of 
the  singular  has  been  adopted  with 
the  Syriac  versions,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  and  the  Vulgate.  The 
reference  then  is  to  St.  Paul.  If 
the  plural  were  adopted,  then  the 
reference  would  probably  be  to  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  to  some 
other  distinguished  teacher.  Some 
commentators  believe  that  Lois  and 
Eunice  are  here  alluded  to,  the 
pious  mother  and  grandmother  of 
Timothy.  This,  however,  seems 
unlikely  ;  for  such  a  reminiscence, 
although  a  touching  memory  and 
one  hkely  to  appeal  to  his  affec- 
tion, would  hardly  be  of  that 
weighty  and  imjDortant  character 
as  to  warrant  its  introduction  into 
this  solemn  exhortation ;  besides, 
any  reference  to  home  and  family 
reminiscences  would  be  included  in 
the  next  verse :  "  From  a  child 
thou  hast  known,"  &c. 

(15)  And  that  from  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  holy- 
scriptures. — The  Greek  words 
translated  "  from  a  child  "  should 
be  rendered,  from  a  very  child, 
as  the  word  denotes  that  Timothy's 
instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
began  at  a  very  early  and  tender  age. 


The  holy  scriptures. — Liter- 
ally, the  sacred  tvritings.  The  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  are  here 
exclusively  meant.  The  expression 
"writings"  for  the  Scriptures  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament ;  it  is,  however,  used  by 
Josephus. 

Two  powerful  arguments  have 
been  here  used  by  the  Apostle  to 
induce  Timothy  to  remain  steadfast 
to  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  and 
neither  to  take  anything  from  them 
or  to  add  anything  to  them.  The 
first  presses  upon  him  the  source 
whence  he  had  learned  them.  He, 
better  than  any  one,  knew  who  and 
what  St.  Paul  was,  and  the  position 
he  held  with  his  brother  Apostles, 
as  one  who  had  been  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Lord  Himself ; 
and  the  second  reminded  him  of  his 
own  early  training,  uuder  his  pious 
mother.  He  appealed,  as  it  were, 
to  Timothy's  own  deep  knowledge 
of  those  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
St.  Paul's  disciple  would  know 
that  the  great  Christian  doctrines 
respecting  the  Messiah  were  aU 
based  strictly  on  these  Old  Testa- 
ment writings.  Timothy  had  a 
double  reason  for  keeping  to  the 
old  paths  pointed  out  by  the  first 
generation  of  teachers.  He  knew 
the  authority  of  the  master  who 
instructed  him;  and  then,  from 
his  own  early  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews, 
ho  was  able  to  test  thoroughly 
whether  or  no  his  master's  teaching 
was  in  accordance  with  those  sacred 
documents. 
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Jesus.     ''"^  All  scripture  is  I  I  given    by    inspiration    of 


"Which  are  able  to  make 
thee  w^ise  unto   salvation. — 

The  present  participle  rendered  by 
"which  are  able"  is  noticeable, 
being  here  used  to  express  the 
ever-present  power  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  human  heart.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  had  not  completed 
their  work  on  Timothy  when,  in 
his  boyhood,  he  first  mastered  their 
contents.  It  was  stOl  going  on. 
"Wise  unto  salvation"  marks  the 
glorious  end  and  destination  of  the 
true  wisdom  which  is  gaiaed  by  a 
study  of  these  sacred  books.  Other 
wisdom  has  a  different  goal.  In 
some  cases  it  leads  to  power,  fame, 
wealth ;  but  this  wisdom  leads  only 
to  one  goal — salvation.  The  last 
clause — "  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus" — points  out  the  only 
way  to  use  these  Scriptures  of  the 
old  covenant  so  as  to  attaia  through 
them  the  goal  of  all  true  wisdom — 
"eternal  salvation."  They  must 
be  read  and  studied  in  the  light  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  Those 
(Old  Testament)  Scriptures,  he  (St. 
Paul)  granteth,  were  able  to  make 
him  wise  unto  salvation  ; "  but,  he 
addeth,  "  through  the  faith  which 
is  in  Christ "  (Hooker,  Ecc.  FoUty, 
i.  14,  4).  Faith  in  Jesus  must  be 
the  torch  by  the  light  of  which 
these  ancient  prophecies  and  tj-pes 
must  be  read. 

(^^)  All  scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God.— Al- 
though this  rendering  is  gram- 
matically possible,  the  more  strictly 
accurate  translation,  and  the  one 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  oldest 
and  most  trustworthj"-  versions  (for 
example,  the  Syriac  and  the  Vul- 
gate), and  by  a  great  many  of  the 
principal  expositors  in  all  ages  (for 


instance,  by  such  teachers  as 
Origen,  Theodoret,  Grotius,  Luther, 
Meyer,  EUicott,  and  Alford),  runs 
as  follows :  "  Every  scripture  in- 
spired by  God  is  also  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,"  &c. 

The  rendering  followed  by  the 
English  version,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly grammatically  possible,  by 
making  "  aU  Scripture  "  the  sub- 
ject, and  "given  by  inspiration  of 
God  "  the  predicate,  declares  posi- 
tively the  inspiration  of  all  the  Old 
Testament  Scripture^  for  this  is 
what  the  Apostle  must  have  re- 
ferred to,  if  we  understand  this 
verse  as  we  have  it  rendered  in  the 
English  version  above.  The  New 
Testament  at  this  period  was  cer- 
tainly not  all  wi-itten ;  for  instance, 
St.  John's  Gospel,  St.  John's 
Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  He'- 
brews,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with 
several  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
probably  were  composed  at  a  later 
date  than  that  assigned  to  this 
letter  to  Timothy.  St.  Paul,  mass- 
ing together  an  evidently  weU- 
known  number  of  writings  imder 
the  term  iracra  ypa<pr),  spoke  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  the  "  canon  "  of 
which  was  then  determined. 

But  such  a  declaration  of  the 
inspiration  of  these  writings  to 
Timothy  and  to  those  associated 
with  him  would  seem  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for.  Timothy  and  the 
trained  Jew  of  the  first  century 
would  never  dream  of  doubting  the 
divine  origin  of  their  most  prized 
and  sacred  writings.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  verses  immediately 
preceding  which  would  call  out 
such  a  statement.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, on  exegetical,  as  well  as  on 
grammatical,  considerations  best  to 
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to  the  Ma 
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of  God. 


God,  and  is  profitable  for 
ciiap.  iii.  16,  17.  doctrine,    for 

All      knowledge   rpnrnnf        for 
must  be  drawn  reproor^  ^  lor 

from  Scripture.      C  Orrection, 

for   instruction    in    right- 
eousness :  '■^"'  that  the  man 


1  Or,  per- 
fected. 


of  God  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  furnished'  unto 
all  good  works. 

CHAPTER    IV.— ^1'  I 
charge  thee  therefore  before 


follow  the  interpretation  of  those 
ancient  and  venerable  witnesses, 
the  Syriac  and  Latin  (Jerome's) 
versions,  and  to  understand  St. 
Paul's  words  here  as  asserting  that 
every  inspired  -miting  (this,  it 
should  he  observed,  does  not  ex- 
clude those  recent  sacred  compo- 
sitions which — Gospels  or  Epistles 
— he  had  seen  or  written  himself, 
and  the  divine  origin  of  which  he 
well  knew)  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, &c.  Thus  he  exhorted  Timothy 
to  show  himself  a  contrast  to  the 
false  teachers — ever  shifting  their 
ground  and  waxing  worse  and 
worse — by  keeping  steadily  to  the 
old  teaching  of  doctrine  and  of  life. 
He  was  not  to  change,  not  to  ad- 
vance, but  was  to  remember  that 
every  inspu-ed  Scripture  was  profit- 
able for  doctrine  and  for  life.  It  was 
by  these  writings,  St.  Paul  would 
remind  him,  that  he  must  test  his 
teaching.  On  the  way  in  which 
"inspiration  of  God"  was  under- 
stood in  the  Church  of  the  first 
days,  see  Excursus  at  the  end  of 
this  Epistle. 

Inspiration  of  God.— This 
thought,  perhaps,  rather  than  these 
words,  is  admirably  paraphrased  by 
St.  Peter:  "Holy  men  of  God  sj^ake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost "  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  The  various 
uses  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  man  of  God  are  set  forth 
in  the  enumeration  which  closes 
this  verse.  These  sacred  writings 
must,  in  all  ages,  St.  Paul  would 


urge,  be  the  handbook  of  the 
Christian  teacher.  From  it  he 
must  prove  the  doctrine  he  pro- 
fesses ;  hence,  too,  he  must  draw 
his  reproofs  for  the  ignorant  and 
erring.  It  must  be  the  one  source 
whence  he  derives  those  instruc- 
tions which  teach  the  Christian 
how  to  grow  in  grace. 

(17)  That  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  throughly 
furnished  unto  all  good 
■works. — The  "man  of  God"  here 
is  no  ofiicial  designation,  but 
simply  designates  the  Christian 
generally,  who  is  striving,  -nuth  his 
Master's  help,  to  hve  a  hfe  pleasing 
to  God;  and  the  "good  works" 
have  no  special  reference  to  the 
labours  of  Timothy  and  his  brother 
presbyters,  but  include  all  those 
generous  and  self-sacrificing  acts 
to  which  in  these  Epistles  so  many 
references  have  been  made. 

It  was  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
that  the  true  servant  of  the  Lord, 
the  man  of  God,  would  find  defined 
with  clearness  and  precision  the 
nature  of  those  works  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  pleased  to  call  "good." 

IV. 

(*)  I  charge  thee  therefore 
before  God,  and  the  LoM 
Jesus  Christ. — The  parchment, 
or  papyrus,  in  the  prison  room  of 
St.  Paul  on  which,  probably,  Luke 
(verse  11),  the  faithful  friend,  was 
writing  to  the  Apostle's  dictation, 
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waa  nearly  filled  up.  What  lias 
still  to  be  said  to  the  chief  preshj^tcr 
of  the  Church  of  Ejihesus  must  he 
brief.  But  St.  Paul  would  have 
the  last  words  introduced  by  a  most 
impressive  preface.  So  before  he 
sums  up  his  directions  and  exhorta- 
tions, he  appeals  to  him  in  these 
stately  and  solemn  words.  The 
Greek  word  rendered  "I  charge 
(thee) "  is  more  accurately  tran- 
slated "bj,  I  solemnly  charge  (thee), 
before  those  divine  witnesses,  the 
Eternal  Father  and  the  Blessed 
Son,  present  with  me  in  this  prison 
of  mine  in  Rome,  present  equally 
with  you  in  study-chamber  or 
church  in  Asia. 

Who  shall  judge  the  quick 
and.  the  dead.  —  These  words 
must  have  sounded  with  strange 
power  in  the  ears  of  men  Hko 
Timothy,  and  must  have  impressed 
them  with  an  intense  feeling  of 
responsibihty.  The  Apostle  in  his 
divine  wisdom  was  charging  these 
teachers  of  the  Church  to  be  faith- 
ful and  zealous  in  their  work,  by 
the  thought,  which  must  be  ever 
present,  that  they — either  alive  on 
the  day  of  the  Coming  of  the  Lord, 
or,  if  they  had  tasted  death  already, 
raised  from  the  dead  incorruptible 
(comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  17) — must  stand 
before  the  Judge  and  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship  ;  on 
that  awful  morning  must  every 
man  and  woman  render  up,  before 
the  Judge  who  knows  all  and  sees 
all,  a  strict  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  The  looking 
forward  to  the  judgment  morning 
must  surely  be  a  spur  to  any  faint- 
hearted, dispirited  servant  of  the 
Lord  disposed  to  temporise,  or 
reluctant  to  face  the  dangers  which 


threaten    a    faithful   discharge   of 
duties. 

At  his  appearing  and  his 
kingdom. — The  older  authorities 
here — instead  of  the  preposition 
"  at " — read  "  and."  The  render- 
ing then  would  be  :  "I  charge  thee 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  who  will  judge  quick  and 
dead  (I  charge  thee)  by  His  appear- 
ing {epiphany)  and  by  His  king- 
dom," the  construction  in  Greek 
being  the  usual  accusative  of  adju- 
ration, as  in  Mark  v.  7  ;  Acts  xix. 
13.  So,  too,  Deut.  iv.  26  (LXX.) : 
' '  I  solemnly  charge  you  to-day  by 
heaven  and  earth."  The  passage, 
by  this  restoration  of  the  ancient, 
and,  at  first  sight,  more  difficult 
reading,  gains,  as  we  shall  see,  im- 
measurably in  strength  and  power. 
"  By  his  appearing,"  or  by  His 
manifestation  or  epiphany,  refers, 
of  com-se,  to  the  Lord's  coming 
a  second  time  to  judge  the  earth  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father  with  His 
angels.  (Matt.  xvi.  27  ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  16,  17.)  "And  by  His  king- 
dom : "  His  kingdom,  that  kingdom 
is  here  meant  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  shall  have 
no  end."  This  glorious  sovereignty 
of  Christ  is  to  succeed  what  Pearson 
{Creed,  Article  VI.,  p.  529,  Che- 
vallicr's  edit.)  calls  "the  modificated 
eternity  of  His  mediatorship," 
which  will  end  when  all  His 
enemies  shall  have  been  subdued, 
and  He  shall  have  dehvered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father. 
The  "kingdom"  here  spoken  of  is 
to  commence  at  Christ's  glorious 
epiphany  or  manifestation,  when 
"  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  His  Christ;    and  He  shall 
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quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
Chap.  iv.  1—4.  -appearing  and 

Injunction       to  ]-,:„    Icino-rlmn  • 
teach   with    ear-  "^'^     KingUOlU , 

uestuess.  ^-'i  preach    the 


word ;  be  instant  in  sea- 
son, out  of  season,  re- 
prove, rebuke,  exhort  with 
all  longsufFering  and   doc- 


reign  for  ever  and  ever  "  (Rev.  xi. 
15).  Timothy  was  conjured  by 
the  "appearing"  of  Christ,  when 
he  would  have  to  stand  before  Him 
and  be  judged;  he  was  conjured, 
too,  by  "His  kingdom,"  in  which 
glorious  state  Timothy  hoped  to 
share,  for  was  it  not  promised  that 
His  own  should  reign  with  Him  ? 
(chap.  ii.  12.)  There  seems  in  this 
solemn  ringing  adjuration  some- 
thing which  reminds  us  of  "  a 
faithful  saying."  The  germs  at 
least  of  one  of  the  ancient  creeds 
are  apparent  here,  where  allusion 
is  made  to  God  (the  Father)  and  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  to  His  coming  again 
with  glory  and  then  to  His  king- 
dom. 

(2)  Preach  the  word. — The 
language  of  the  original  here  is 
abrupt  and  emphatic,  written  evi- 
dently under  strong  emotion  and 
with  intense  earnestness.  St.  Paul 
charged  his  friend  and  successor 
with  awful  solemnity,  as  we  have 
seen,  "  preach,"  or  proclaim,  loudly 
and  publicly,  as  a  herald  would 
announce  the  accession  of  his  king. 
The  exact  opposite  to  what  St. 
Paul  would  urge  on  Timothy  is 
described  by  Isa.  (Ivi.  10),  when  he 
speaks  of  God's  watchmen  as 
",dumb  dogs,  who  cannot  bark, 
sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to 
slumber." 

Be  instant  in  season,  out 
of  season. — Some  diii'erence  exists 
between  commentators  respecting 
the  exact  meaning  to  be  given  to 
the   Greek  word    translated    "  bo 


instant."  Some  would  give  it  the 
sense  of  drawing  nigh  to,  and  as  it 
is  not  specified  in  the  text  to  whom 
Timothy  should  draw  nigh,  they 
supply  from  the  context  "the 
brethren,"  those  to  whom  the  word 
is  preached  :  "  draw  near  to  Clu-is- 
tian  assemblies."  It  seems,  how- 
ever, best  to  understand  this  rather 
difficult  word  as  an  injunction  to 
Timothy  to  be  earnest  and  urgent 
generally  in  the  whole  work  of  his 
ministry  :  "  Press  on,  in  season, 
out  of  season." 

In  season,  out  of  season 

In  other  words,  "  For  thy  work, 
set  apart  no  definite  and  fixed 
hom-s,  no  appointed  times.  Thy 
work  must  be  done  at  all  hours,  at 
all  times.  Thj'  work  has  to  be 
done  not  only  when  thou  art  in 
church,  not  merely  in  times  of 
security  and  peace,  but  it  must  be 
carried  on  in  the  midst  of  dangers, 
even  if  thou  art  a  prisoner  and  in 
chains,  even  if  death  threaten 
thee." 

So  Chrysostom — who  also  uses 
St.  Paul's  words  here  as  an  urgent 
call  to  ministers  to  labour  on  in 
spite  of  discom-agement  and  ajDpa- 
rent  failure — teUing  them  in  his 
own  bright,  eloquent  way,  how 
fountains  still  flow  on,  though  no 
one  goes  to  them  to  draw  water, 
and  rivers  still  run  on,  though  no 
one  drinks  at  them. 

Augustine  asks  and  answers  the 
question  to  whom  "  in  season  "  and 
to  whom  "  out  of  season  "  refers  : 
"in  season"  to  those  willing,  "  out 
of  season"  to  the  imwilling.    This, 
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trine.  ^'''  For  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine ; 


but  after  their  own  lusts 
shall  they  heap  to  them- 
selves     teachers,      having 


however,  only  touches  a  portion  of 
the  thought  of  St.  Paul,  who  urges 
on  God's  true  servants  a  rest- 
less, sleepless  earnestness,  which 
struggles  on  with  the  Blaster's 
work  in  spite  of  bodily  weakness 
and  discouragement,  in  face  of 
dangers  and  the  bitterest  [opposi- 
tion. 

Reprove. — Not  merely  those 
erring  in  doctrine,  but  generally 
those  who  are  blameworthy  :  "  Was 
tadelnswerth  ist." 

Rebuke. — A  sharper  and  more 
severe  word  than  the  preceding. 
It  is  used  by  St.  Jude,  verse  9,  in 
his  report  of  the  words  addressed 
by  St.  Michael  to  the  devil :  "  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee."  It  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Gospels.  (See,  for 
instance,  Matt.  xvii.  18,  "And 
Jesus  rebuked  the  devil.") 

Exhort. — Not  only  is  he  to  re- 
member ceaselessly  to  watch  over 
the  flock,  and  to  reprove  and  re- 
buke the  erring  and  sinners,  but 
also  with  no  less  diligence  to  speak 
comfortable  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope  to  all,  especially  the 
dispirited  and  sad-hearted. 

With  all  longsuffering  and 
doctrine. — The  word  translated 
"  doctrine  "  signifies,  rather,  teach- 
ing. He  must  reprove,  rebuke, 
cohort,  with  all  gentleness  and 
patience  ;  and  in  all  this  he  must 
take  care  that  "teaching"  —  the 
teaching  which  is  right  and  true, 
and  full  of  hope — accompanies  his 
rebuke  and  his  words  of  comfort. 

(*)  For  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  not  endure 
sound  doctrine. — Timothy  must 


bear  in  mind  that  things  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth  wiU  not 
change  for  the  better.  The  great 
drag-net  of  the  Church,  in  its  wido 
sweep,  would  keep  drawing  into  its 
meshes  something  of  every  kind. 
Errors  now  just  apparent,  he  must 
remember,  would  attain  more  for- 
midable dimensions.  The  thirst 
for  novelties  in  doctrine,  the  desire 
for  a  teaching  which,  while  offer- 
ing peace  to  a  troubled  conscience, 
would  yet  allow  the  old  self-indul- 
gent life  to  go  on  as  before,  would 
increase.  In  full  view  of  this  de- 
velopment of  error,  in  sure  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  full  of  anxious  care, 
Timothy  and  his  brother  teachers 
must  indeed  be  wakeful,  watchful, 
and  earnest  in  their  preaching  and 
ministrations.  And  the  thought 
that  more  and  ever  more  of  the 
so-called  Christians  would  dislike 
the  preaching  of  the  "  sound  doc- 
trine," as  taught  by  the  Apostle, 
the  very  knowledge  of  this  growing 
unpopularity,  must  serve  as  an  in- 
centive to  greater  labour,  more 
interest,  and  more  lo%ang  activity 
on  the  part  of  Timothy  and  his 
companions. 

But  after  their  owti  lusts 
shall  they  heap  to  themselves 
teachers.— "Their  own  lusts:" 
this  expression  gives  us  some  in- 
sight into  the  reason  which  led  to 
this  future  apostasy  of  so  many, 
concerning  which  St.  Paul  warned 
Timothy.  "  Their  own  lusts," 
which,  at  all  risks,  they  would 
gratify,  would  serve  to  alienate 
them  from  that  severe  and  strictly 
moral  school  of  Apostolic  teaching, 
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itching  ears  ;  ^"^^  and  they 
shall  turn  away  their  ears 
from  the  truth,  and  shall 
be     turned     unto     fables. 


^*'But  watch  thou  in  all 
things,endure  chap.  iv.  5-8. 
afflictions,  do  '^,'',1^1'°^"%"°^' 

'at  the  end  of  his 

the    work    01  comse. 


in  which  the  sternest  morality  was 
bound  up  with  purity  of  doctrine, 
to  which  school  St.  Paul's  pupils — 
men  like  Timothy  and  the  presby- 
ters of  Ephesus — belonged.  These 
worldly  ones  to  whom  St.  Paul  re- 
ferred, reluctant  to  part  with  the 
hope  Christianity  taught,  and  un- 
willing to  live  the  life  which  St. 
Paul  and  Timothy  insisted  upon  as 
necessary  to  be  lived  by  all  those 
who  would  share  in  that  glorious 
hope,  sought  out  for  themselves 
more  indulgent  teachers,  who 
would  flatter  and  gratify  their 
hearers  with  novelties  in  doctrine, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  lay 
comparatively  little  stress  on  the 
pure  and  saintly  life. 

(■1)  And  they  shall  turn  away 
their  ears  from  the  truth — 
This  was  the  punishment  of  those 
who  would  only  listen  to  what  was 
pleasing  to  them,  and  which 
flattered  instead  of  reproved  their 
way  of  Hfe.  They  became  in- 
volved in  the  many  various  errors 
in  doctrine  which  were  then  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  heretics,  and 
they  ended  by  turning  away  from 
every  Christian  truth.  On  the 
"fables"  which  they  substituted 
for  those  great  and  eternal  truths, 
see  1  Tim.  i.  4. 

(5)  But  watch  thou  in  all 
things. — "  But  do  thou,"  continued 
St.  Paul,  "do  thou  be  watchful." 
The  Greek  word  translated  "  watch 
thou,"  signifies  literally,  be  sober. 
It  has  been  well  paraphrased, 
"  Keep  thj'  coolness  and  presence 
of  mind  that  thou  be  not  entrapped 


into  forgetfulness,  but  as  one  ever 
wakeful  and  ready,  be  on  the 
watch."  The  word,  as  it  were,  sums 
up  all  those  last  directions  of  St. 
Paul,  from  chap.  ii.  14,  in  which 
St.  Paul  charged  Timothy  to  ab- 
stain from  vain  arguments  and 
confine  himself  to  the  simple  word 
of  truth,  to  avoid  discussions  which 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  strife, 
and  to  be  patient  and  gentle  with 
all — to  separate  himself  from  merely 
nominal  Christians,  and  to  keeji 
steadily  to  the  old  paths  in  which 
the  Apostles  had  walked.  He  was 
to  be  ever  watchful  in  all  these 
things. 

Endure  afQictions. — And  in 
his  watch  must  Timothy  be  ready 
to  suffer.  He  would  remember 
what  had  been  said  before  respect- 
ing a  true  Christian  suffering  (chap, 
ii.  3 — 12),  and  what  was  the  high 
reward  purposed  for  such  brave 
endurance.  He  would  remember, 
too,  the  hard  and  faithful  life  of 
his  master,  St.  Paul  (chap.  iii.  10 — 
12). 

Do  the  work  ©f  an  evange- 
list.— The  "  evangelists  "  of  the 
early  Church  seem  to  have  been 
preachers  of  the  Gospel :  in  the 
first  place,  assistants  to  the  Apostles 
and  missionaries  under  their  direc- 
tion. The  especial  functions  of  a 
preacher  and  i^ublic  teacher  seem 
always  to  have  been  allotted  to 
Timothy,  and,  no  doubt,  a  peculiar 
persuasive  power  of  oratory  was 
one  of  the  chief  gifts  conferred  on 
this  eminent  follower  of  St.  P;uil. 
In  the   midst  of  the  many   grave 
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an    evangelist,    make    full 
proof    of  ^    tliy    ministry. 


1  Or,/Mi- 


(6)  ]?or  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered,  and  the  time  of 


and  absorbing  duties  of  his  charge 
of  the  Ephesian  Church,  he  must 
be  mindful  not  to  neglect  this  great 
power  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
here  especially  termed  "  the  ivorh 
of  an  evangelist,"  to  remind  him 
that  to  perform  rightly  this  duty 
needed  zeal,  close  work,  much 
study,  thought,  and  prayer;  and 
it  was  by  worthily  performing  the 
duties  of  an  evangelist  that  the 
many  who  were  turning  from  the 
truth  to  fables  would  be  best  won 
back,  by  hearing  the  great  facts  of 
the  Gospel  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  fables  of  the  false  teachers. 

Make  full  proof  of  thy 
ministry.  —  In  other  words, 
"  Fully  carry  out  the  many  duties 
imposed  upon  thee  by  thy  great 
office."  The  office  of  Timothy,  it 
should  be  remembered,  in  Ephesus, 
included  far  more  than  merely  those 
of  a  preacher  or  evangelist.  He 
was  the  presiding  presbyter  of  the 
Church,  to  whom  its  government 
was  intrusted:  in  fact,  the  many- 
sided  life  of  St.  Paul  was  now  to  be 
hved  by  Timothy. 

(6j  For  I  am  now  ready 
to  be  offered. — "What,  in  the 
Philippian  Epistle  (chap.  ii.  17), 
was  alluded  to  as  a  contingency 
hkely  enough  to  happen,  here  is 
spoken  of  as  something  which 
was  then  absolutely  taking  place. 
In  his  first  imprisonment  at  Eome 
St.  Paul  looked  on  to  a  martyr's 
death  as  probable.  In  his  second 
captivity  at  Eome  he  writes  of  the 
mai'tja'dom  as  aheady  beginning. 
The  more  accurate,  as  well  as  the 
more  forcible,  translation  would 
be,  For  I  am  already  he'mg  offered. 
The   Greek  word  rendered  "  I  am 


being  offered,"  points  to  the  drink 
offering  of  wine  which,  among  the 
Jews,  accompanied  the  sacrifice. 
Among  the  heathen  this  wine  was 
commonly  poured  upon  the  burn- 
ing victims — the  allusion  here  is  to 
St.  Paul's  bloody  death.  So  con- 
^dnced  was  he  that  the  dread 
moment  for  him  was  at  hand,  that 
as  he  thus  speaks  he  feels  as  though 
it  was  even  then  taking  place,  and 
sees — in  his  present  sutfering,  in 
his  harsh  treatment — the  beginning 
of  that  martyrdom  in  which  his 
life-blood  would  be  pom-ed  out. 
But  he  would  not  aUow  Timothy 
or  the  many  Christians  who  revered 
and  loved  him  to  be  dismayed  by 
his  sufferings  or  shocked  at  his 
painful  death.  He  would  show 
them,  by  his  calm,  triumphant  lan- 
guage, that  to  him  death  was  no 
terror,  but  only  the  appointed 
passage  to  glory.  So  he  speaks  of 
his  life-blood  being  shed,  under  the 
well-known  peaceful  image  of  the 
wine  poured  out  over  the  sacrifice, 
the  drink  offering,  the  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord.  (See  Num.  xv. 
1 — 10 ;  compare  John  xii.  24, 
where  the  Master  of  St.  Paul,  too, 
speaks  of  His  approaching  death 
of  agony  and  shame  also  under  a 
quiet,  homely  image.) 

And  the  time  of  my  depar- 
ture is  at  hand. — "  My  depar- 
ture :"  that  is,  "  from  life,"  from 
this  world  to  another.  The  moment 
of  my  death,  so  long  looked  for, 
is  now  close  at  hand,  is  all  but 
here.  The  Greek  word  rendered 
"  departm-e,"  among  other  mean- 
ings signifies  the  raising  of  the 
ship's  anchor  and  the  loosing  of 
the  cables  by  which  the  vessel  was 
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Course. 


my  departure  is  ta  hand.  '"I 
have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  viy  course. 


I  have  kept  the  faith  : 
^^^  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  right- 


hindered  from   proceeding  on  her 
destined  voyage. 

C)  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight.  —  More  accm-ately,  more 
forcibly  rendered,  the  good  fight. 
St.  Paul  changes  the  metaphor, 
and  adopts  his  favoui-ite  one,  so 
.  familiar  to  all  Gentile  readers,  of 
the  athlete  contending-  in  the 
games.  First,  he  speaks  generally 
of  the  combatant,  the  charioteer, 
and  the  runner.  "  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,"  leaving  it  un- 
determined what  description  of 
strife  or  contest  was  referred  to. 
The  tense  of  the  Greek  verb — 
the  perfect — "I  have  fought,"  is 
remarkable.  The  struggle  had 
been  bravely  sustained  in  the  past, 
and  was  now  being  equally  bravely 
sustained  to  the  end.  His  claim 
to  the  crown  (verse  8)  was  estab- 
lished. 

I  have  finished  my  course. 
— Or  "  race,"  for  here  the  image 
of  the  stadium,  the  OljTnpic  race- 
course, was  occupying  the  Apostle's 
thoughts.  Again  the  perfect  is 
used  :  "  I  have  finished  my  course." 
*'  How,"  asks  Chrysostom,  "  had  he 
finished  his  course  r "  and  answers 
rather  rhetorically  by  replying  that 
he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
world.  The  question  is  better 
answered  in  St.  Paul's  own  words 
(Acts  XX.  24),  where  he  explains 
"his  coui'se,"  which  he  would 
finish  with  joy,  as  the  ministry 
which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

I    have    kept    the    faith - 

Here,     again,     the     mcta])hor     is 
changed,  and  St.  Paul  looks  back 


on  his  lived  life  as  on  one  long, 
paiaful  struggle  to  guard  the 
treasure  of  the  Catholic  faith 
iaviolate  and  untarnished  (see  1 
Tim.  vi.  20).  And  now  the  struggle 
was  over,  and  he  handed  on  the 
sacred  deposit,  safe.  It  is  well  to 
compare  this  passage  with  the 
words  of  the  same  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (chap, 
iii.  12,  and  following  verses).  The 
same  metaphors  were  in  the 
Apostle's  mind  on  both  occasions ; 
but  in  the  first  instance  (ia  the 
Philippian  Epistle)  they  were  used 
by  the  anxious,  care-worn  servant 
of  the  Lord,  hoping  and,  at  the 
same  time,  fearing  what  the  future 
had  in  store  for  him  and  his 
Church ;  in  the  second  (in  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy)  they  were  the 
expressions  of  the  triumphant  con- 
viction of  the  dying  follower  uf 
Christ,  who  had  so  followed  his 
loved  Blaster  in  life,  that  he  now 
shrank  not  from  following  the 
same  Master  in  death. 

(8)  A  crown  of  righteous- 
ness.— More  accurately  rendered, 
the  crown  of  righteousness.  St. 
Paul,  after  speaking  calmly  of 
death,  the  bitterness  of  which  he 
was  already  tasting,  looks  on  beyond 
death,  and  speaks  of  the  crown 
which  awaited  him.  The  crown 
was  the  victory  prize  which  the 
"good  fight"  of  verse  7  had  won. 
It  is  called  "  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness," it  being  the  crown  to  which 
righteousness  can  lay  claim — that  is, 
the  crown  awarded  to  righteousness. 

Which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous   judge,   shall   give 
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Come  quickly. 


eousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day :  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto 


all    them    also    that    love 
his  appearing.  ^^^^^_  .^,   ^^^^ 

'^^'  Do  thy  dili-  Timothy  was  to 

gence  to  come  °°"^®  m^"^^^. 


me. — As  a  righteous  judge  will 
the  Lord  award  him  the  crown, 
recognising  him  as  one  who  had 
the  prize  of  victory.  Not  im- 
probahly  the  expression  "  the 
righteous  judge  "  was  written 
in  strong  contrast  to  that  un- 
righteous judge  who  had  con- 
demned Paul,  and  in  accordance 
with  whose  unjust  sentence  he 
would  presently  suffer  a  painful 
death. 

At  that  day. — This  is  the 
third  time  the  words  "  that  daj' " 
are  used  in  this  Epistle  (see  chap. 
i.  12—18).  The  day  of  judgment 
is,  of  course,  signified,  the  day 
when  the  Lord  shall  come  again 
with  glory. 

And.  not  to  me  only,  but 
unto  all  them  also  that  love 
his  appearing. — Then  St.  Paul, 
instead  of  concluding  this  section 
of  his  letter  with  the  glorious 
words  telling  of  his  serene  coui'age 
and  of  his  confidence  in  a  crowned 
and  immortal  life,  adds  a  gentle 
reminder  to  Timothy :  he,  too, 
with  any  others  who  really  looked 
for  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  might  win  the  same  glorious 
crown — the  sure  guerdon  of  right- 
eousness. The  Apostle  specifies 
here  exactly  the  persons  for  whom 
"  the  crown  "  was  reserved — those 
who  in  this  life  have  indeed  longed 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  in 
judgment.  None  here  could  in 
very  truth  desire  "  His  appearing," 
save  His  own,  who  love  Him  and 
struggle  to  live  His  life.  Calvin 
well  remarks  :  "  (St.  Paul)  excludes 


from  the  number  of  the  faithful 
those  to  whom  Christ's  coming  is  a 
source  of  terror." 

(^)  Do  thy  diligence  to  come 
shortly. — Such  a  request  as  this 
would — had  we  no  other  argu- 
ments— tell  us  that  no  forger  ever 
wrote  this  Epistle.  Who  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  putting  into 
the  letter  such  a  request  as  this, 
after  those  solemn  expressions  of 
the  last  few  verses,  in  which  the 
Apostle  spoke  of  himself  as  even 
then  tasting  the  bitterness  of  death  ? 
He  had  been  writing  as  though  the 
martyr's  death  was  so  imminent 
that  the  preparations  were  already 
being  made  for  it.  This  request  to 
Timothy  to  come  to  him,  after  he 
had  written  such  thoughts  down, 
is  at  first  sight  strange,  and  one 
certainly  which  no  forger  would 
have  appended  to  the  writing.  But 
though  the  forger  would  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  summons, 
St.  Paul  might.  He  still  hved,  and 
the  thought  of  Life  and  the  hope  of 
life  even  in  that  brave  Christ-lo^^ng 
heart  still  burned ;  after  all,  the 
martyrdom  which  seemed  so  close 
at  hand  might  be  delayed.  Days, 
months,  might  drag  on  their  slow, 
weary  length,  and  still  find  the  old 
man  languishing  and  solitary  in  his 
chains  in  that  dreary  prison.  He 
longed  to  see  some  of  his  faithfiil 
companions  once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time  to  bid  them  with  his  own 
mouth  to  be  faithful  and  brave. 
So,  as  it  were  hoping  against  hope, 
he  dictates  on  the  last  pages  of 
the  letter,  "  Do  thy  diligence,"  or 
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Deserted  him. 


shortly  unto  me :  *^'°'  for 
Demas  hath  forsaken  me, 
having  loved  this  present 


world,  and  is  departed  unto 
Thessalonica  ;  Crescens  to 
Galatia,    Titus   unto   Dal- 


better,  "  earnestly  endeavour  to  come 
shortly  to  me."  His  loving  wish 
to  see  Timothy  again  appears  from 
the  words  of  chap.  i.  4:  "greatly 
desii-ing  to  see  thee ; "  and  again 
from  chap.  iv.  21  :  "Do  thy  dili- 
gence to  come  hefore  winter."  And 
some  have  seen  in  the  expression, 
"being  mindful  of  thy  tears,"  in 
chap.  i.  4  (to  wliich  we  have  given, 
however,  a  different  interpretation), 
a  reciprocal  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
Timothy  to  see  and  speak  again 
with  his  old  master.  But  St.  Paul, 
though  he  begged  him  to  hasten 
his  journey  as  much  as  possible, 
and  still,  though  all  seemed  so  dark 
around  him,  hoped  to  see  him  again, 
framed  the  charge  of  the  last  letter 
in  such  a  way  that  Timothy,  if, 
when  he  reached  Rome,  should  find 
that  aU  was  over,  might  loiow 
what  were  his  master's  last  wishes 
and  directions.  On  the  natural 
luiman  longing  for  sympathy  in 
the  supreme  hour,  compare  our 
blessed  Lord's  words  to  Peter, 
James,  and  John  (Matt.  xxvi.  38)  : 
"  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowfvd 
unto  death :  tarry  ye  here,  and 
watch  with  JJ/ie." 

(10)  For  Demas  hath  for- 
saken me. — This  once  faithful 
companion  of  St.  Paul  had  been 
with  him  during  the  first  impri- 
sonment of  the  Apostle  at  Rome 
(Col.  iv.  14  ;  Philem.  verse  24) ; 
but  now,  terrified  by  the  greater 
severity  and  the  threatened  fatal 
ending  of  the  second  imprisonment, 
had  forsaken  his  old  master. 

Having  loved  this  present 
world. — Chrysostom    paraphrases 


as  follows  :  "  Having  loved  ease 
and  safety,  chose  rather  to  live 
daintily  at  home  than  to  suffer 
affliction,  than  to  endm-e  hardship, 
with  me,  and  with  me  to  bear 
these  present  dangers."  The  tradi- 
tion, however,  which  relates  that 
he  became  in  after-days  an  idol 
priest  at  Thessalonica,  is  baseless. 
Demas  is  a  shorter  form,  proba- 
bly, for  the  well-known  and  now 
common  Grecian  name  of  Deme- 
trius. 

The  present  world  {aiona)  :  that 
is,  the  present  (evil)  course  of 
things. 

Is  departed  unto  Thes- 
sa,loniGa.  —  From  Chrysostom's 
words  above  quoted,  (Thessalonica 
was  apparently  the  "homo"  of 
Demas.  It  has  been  supposed, 
however,  by  some,  that  Thessa- 
lonica was  chosen  by  Demas  as  his 
abode  when  he  left  St.  Paul  be- 
cause it  was  a  great  mercantile 
centre,  and  his  business  connections 
were  there,  and  he  preferred  them, 
the  rich  and  prosperous  friends, 
to  St.  Paul  the  condemned  and 
dying  prisoner.  Thessalonica  was, 
at  this  time,  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  empii-e.  It  was  the  most 
populous  of  the  Macedonian  cities, 
and  had  been  chosen  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  that  gi-eat  province. 
Before  the  founding  of  Constanti- 
nople, it  was  evidently  the  capital 
of  Greece  and  Illyricum,  as  well 
as  of  Macedonia.  It  was  famous 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
is  celebrated  by  the  early  German 
poets  under  the  abbreviated  name 
of  "Salneck,"  which  has  bucomo 
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bring  a  Clol-e 


matia.      '^"^  Only  Luke  is 
with  me.    Take  Mark,  and 


bring  him  with  thee :  for 
he  is  profitable  to  me  for 


the  Saloniki  of  the  Levant  of  our 
days.  It  is  singular  that  the  name 
of  its  patron  saint,  "  Demetrius," 
martyred  about  a.d.  290  (identified 
above  with  Demas),  whose  local 
glory  (comp.  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  St.  Faul,  chap,  ix.)  has  even 
eclipsed  that  of  St.  Paul,  the 
founder  of  the  Church,  should  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  "  for- 
saker"  of  St.  Paul. 

Crescens  to  Galatia. — No- 
thing is  known  of  this  friend  of 
St.  Paul.  One  tradition  sj)eaks  of 
him  as  a  preacher  in  Galatia,  and 
another  of  his  having  founded  the 
Chm'ch  of  Vienne  in  Gaul.  There 
is  a  curious  variation  in  some  of 
the  older  authorities  here,  "  GaUia" 
being  read  instead  of  Galatia. 
Whether  Crescens,  on  his  leaving 
St.  Paul,  went  to  Galatia  or  Gaul, 
is,  therefore,  uncertain. 

Titus  unto  Dalmatia Dal- 

matia  was  a  province  of  Roman 
Illyricum,  lying  along  the  Adriatic. 
Nothing  is  known  respecting  this 
journey  of  Titus.  It  was,  most 
probably,  made  with  the  Apostle's 
sanction. 

(11)  Only  Luke  is  with  me. — 
The  "  writer  "  of  the  Third  Gospel, 
the  Gospel  which,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  was  very  possibly  the 
work  of  St.  Paul — "my  gospel." 
Luke,  "  the  beloved  physician  "  of 
Col.  iv.  14,  of  all  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions, seems  to  have  been  most 
closely  associated  with  the  Apostle. 
Most  likely  this  close  intimacy  and 
long  -  continued  association  was 
owing  to  the  Apostle's  weak  and 
infirm  health— to  that  dying  body 
the  noble  Paul  ever  bore  about 
with  him.    Luke  was  with  St.  Paul, 
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we  know,  in  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and  again  in  his  third 
missionary  journey;  he  accom- 
panied him  to  Asia,  and  then  to 
Jerusalem;  was  with  him  dm-ing 
the  captivity  time  of  Caisarea,  and 
subsequently  of  Rome,  the  first 
time  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned  in 
the  capital  (Acts  xviii.).  After  St. 
Paiil's  death,  Epiphanius  speaks  of 
him  as  preaching  chiefly  in  Gaul ; 
a  very  general  tradition  includes 
him  among  the  martyrs  of  the  first 
age  of  the  Church.  The  name 
is  probably  a  contraction  of 
Lucanus.  (See  Introduction  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.) 

Take  Mark,  and  bring  him 
with  thee :  for  he  is  profit- 
able to  me  for  the  ministry. 
— "  But  Paul  thought  not  good 
to  take  him  with  them,  who  de- 
parted from  them  .  .  .  and  went 
not  with  them  to  the  work  "  (Acts 
XV.  38).  There  is  something 
strangely  touching  in  this  message 
of  the  aged  master  to  Timothy 
to  briag  with  him  on  that  last 
solemn  joui-ney  one  whom,  some 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  St. 
Paul  had  judged  so  severely,  and 
on  whose  account  he  had  separated 
from  his  old  loved  friend,  Barnabas 
the  Apostle.  Since  that  hour  when 
the  young  missionary's  heart  had 
failed  him  in  Pamphyha,  Mark 
had,  by  steady,  earnest  work,  won 
back  his  place  in  St.  Paul's  heart. 
Barnabas,  we  know,  when  his 
brother  Apostle  rejected  him,  took 
him  with  him  to  Cyprus.  After 
some  twelve  j^ears,  we  find  him, 
dui'ing  the  first  imprisonment,  with 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10; 
Philem.    verse   24).      He  is   men- 
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Books. 


the  ministry,  ^^'^  And 
Tychicus  have  I  sent  to 
Ephesus.       <i^>   The    cloke 


that  1  left  at  Troas  ^vith 
Carpus,  when  tliou  comest, 
brinoj    ivith    thee,    and  the 


tioned  (1  Pet.  v.  13)  by  the  endear- 
ing term  of  "  my  son,"  and  the 
unanimous  traditions  of  the  ancient 
Christian  writers  represent  him  as 
the  secretary  or  amanuensis  of  St. 
Peter.  It  was  his  office  to  com- 
mit to  writing  the  orally  delivered 
instructions  and  narrations  of  his 
master.  These,  in  some  revised 
and  arranged  form,  probably  under 
the  direction  of  Peter  himself,  were 
given  to  the  Church  under  the  title 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  A  later  and 
uncertain  tradition  says  he  subse- 
quently became  first  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  there  suffered 
martjrrdom. 

For  he  is  profitable  to  me 
for  the  ministry.  —  Profitable, 
according  to  the  suggestion  of 
Grotius,  owing  to  Mark's  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue.  This 
is  possible  ;  but  it  was  more  likely 
that  he  was  profitable  or  service- 
able as  an  assistant  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  St. 
Paul's  many-sided  work. 

(12)  And.  Tychicus  have  I 
sent  to  Ephesus.  —  Instead  of 
"  and,"  the  Greek  particle  here 
should  be  rendered  "  but  Tychicus." 
"  This  *  but '  appears  to  refer  to  a 
suppressed  thought,  suggested  by 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  last 
(11th)  verse:  bring  Mark.  I  need 
one  who  is  profitable  (or  serviceable) 
for  the  ministry.  I  had  one  in 
Tychicus,  but  he  is  gone  "  (Ellicott). 
Neither  the  period  of  Tychicus' 
journey  nor  its  object  is  alluded  to 
here.  It  probably  took  place  some 
time,  however,  before  the  sending 
of  this  Epistle  to  Timothy.     Tychi 


cus  was  evidently  one  of  the  trusted 
companions  of  St.  Paul.  He  had 
been  with  him,  we  know,  on  his 
third  missionary  journey,  and  had, 
during  St.  Paul's  first  Roman  im- 
prisonment, some  six  or  seven  years 
before,  been  charged  with  a  mission 
by  his  master  to  Ephesus.  In  Eph. 
vi.  21  he  is^called  a  beloved  brother 
and  a  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord. 
(See,  too.  Col.  iv.  7,  where  he  is 
spoken  of  in  similar  terms.)  On 
the  city  of  Ephesus,  see  Note  on  1 
Tim.  i.  3.  It  has  been,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  suggested 
that  Tychicus  had  been  the  bearer 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
Between  the  writing  of  these  two 
letters,  we  know,  no  great  interval 
could  have  elai")scd. 

(")  The  cloke  that  I  left  at 
Troas.  —  The  apparently  trivial 
nature  of  this  request  in  an  Epistle 
containing  such  weighty  matter, 
and  also  the  fact  of  such  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  one  expecting  death 
being  made  at  all,  is  at  first  a  little 
puzzling.  To  explain  this  seem- 
ingly strange  request,  some  have 
wished  to  understand  by  "  the 
cloke  "  some  garment  St.  Paul  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  per- 
forming certain  sacred  fimctions : 
in  other  words,  as  a  vestment ;  but 
such  a  supposition  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  precarious,  for  no- 
where in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
slightest  hint  given  us  that  any 
such  vestment  was  ever  us(}d  in  tho 
primitive  Christian  Church.  It  is 
much  better  to  understand  tho 
words  as  simply  requesting  Timothy, 
on  his  way,  to  bring  with  him  a 
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thick  cloak,  or  mantle,  which  St. 
Paul  had  left  with  a  certain  Carpus 
at  Troas.  Probably,  when  he  left 
it,  it  was  summer,  and  he  was  dis- 
inclined to  burden  himself  in  his 
hurried  journey  with  any  super- 
fluous things.  Winter  was  now 
coming  on,  and  the  poor  aged  pri- 
soner in  the  cold  damp  prison,  with 
few  friends  and  scanty  resources, 
remembered  and  wished  for  his 
cloak.  It  is  just  such  a  request 
which  the  master  would  make  of 
his  disciple,  who,  knowing  well  the 
old  man's  frail,  shattered  health, 
would  never  be  surprised  at  such  a 
request  even  in  an  Epistle  so  solemn. 
Then  too,  St.  Paul,  by  his  very  vdsh 
here  expressed,  to  see  Timothy,  as 
above  discussed,  hopes  against  hope 
that  still  a  little  while  for  work  in 
the  coming  winter  months  was  still 
before  him,  though  he  felt  death 
was  for  him  very  near ;  no  forger 
of  the  Epistle  had  dreamed  of  put- 
ting down  such  a  request. 

And  the  books. — The  books 
were,  most  likely,  a  few  choice 
works,  some  bearing  on  Jewish 
sacred  history,  partly  exegetical 
and  explanatory  of  the  mysterious 
senses  veiled  under  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
partly  historical.  Others  were 
probably  heathen  writings,  of  which 
we  know,  from  his  many  references 
in  his  Epistles,  St.  Paul  was  a 
dUigent  student.  These  few  choice 
books,  it  has  been  suggested,  with 
high  probability,  St.  Paul  "had 
made  a  shift  to  get  and  preserve," 
and  these,  if  God  spared  his  life 
yet  a  few  short  months,  he  would 
have  with  him  for  reference  in  his 
prison  room. 

But  especially  the  parch- 


ments. —  These  precious  papers, 
above  all,  would  St.  Paul  have  with 
him.  These  were,  most  likely, 
commonplace  books,  in  which  the 
Apostle — evidently  always  a  dili- 
gent student — had  written  what  he 
had  observed  as  worthy  of  especial 
notice  in  the  reading  of  either  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  the  other  books  bearing 
on  Jewish  or  Pagan  literature  and 
history.  These  precious  notes  were 
probably  the  result  of  many  years' 
reading  and  study.  He  would  have 
them  with  him  as  long  as  life  re- 
mained to  him.  (Compare  on  this 
strange  but  interesting  verse  Bp. 
Bull's  learned  and  exhaustive  ser- 
mon :  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  240,  Oxford 
Edition,  1846.)  Erasmus  remarks 
on  this  request  of  St.Paul:  "  Behold, 
the  Apostle's  goods  or  movables  :  a 
poor  cloke  to  keep  him  from  the 
weather,  and  a  few  books  !  " 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  words  translated,  "  Much  learn- 
ing doth  make  thee  mad"  (Acts 
xxvi.  24),  should  be  rendered.  Thy 
many  rolls  of  parchment  are  turniiiy 
thy  brain,  and  that  these  rolls  of 
parchment  referred  to  by  Festus  as 
the  companions  of  St.  Paul's  capti- 
vity at  Csesarea  were  identical  with 
those  parchments  left  with  Carpus. 
The  Greek  words,  however,  are  not 
the  same  in  the  two  passages.  Of 
this  Carpus  nothing  is  known.' 

(")  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith did  m.e  much  evil. — 
Most  probably,  the  same  Alexander 
mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle  (1 
Tim.  i.  20)  "  as  delivered  to  Satan," 
and  not  improbably  identical  with 
the  Alexander  "  the  Jew  "  put  for- 
ward by  the  Jews  in  the  Ephesian 
tumult  (Acts  xix.  S3,  34). 
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der    the    coppersmith    did 
„,       .    ,,    ,o    me  much  evil: 

Chap.  IV.  14  -18. 

The     Apostle's  the    Lord  re- 
first  trial.  ^^^,^1   j^-j^  ^^. 

cording  to  his  works  :    "^^^'of 
whom  be  thou  ware  also ; 


1  Or,  oiir 
piench- 
inijs. 


for  he  hath  greatly  with- 
stood our  words.^  ^^^^At 
my  first  answer  no  man 
stood  with  me,  but  all  men 
forsook  me  :  /  pray  God 
that  it  may  not  be  laid  to 


It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
Alexander,  an  influential  Ephesian 
Jew,  had  done  much  injury  to  the 
cause  of  the  Christians  generally, 
and  to  St.  Paul  personally,  with 
the  imperial  authorities  at  Eome. 

The  Lord  re-w^ard  him.  ac- 
cording to  his  ■works. — The 
older  authorities  read,  "shall  re- 
ward him  .  .  ."  The  works  re- 
ferred to  were  the  bitter  injuries  he 
had  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
rather  than  to  the  Apostle  him- 
self. 

(15)  Of  ■whom  be  thou  -ware 
also. — This  Alexander  was  evi- 
dently then  at  Ephesus.  That  he  had 
been  at  Rome,  and  had  given  evi- 
dence against  St.  Paul,  and  had 
argued  against  the  defence  of  the 
Apostle,  is  probable.  "Our  words" 
some  understand  as  especially  re- 
ferring to  St.  Paul's  defence  before 
the  imperial  tribunal.  If  we  identify 
him  ■with  the  Alexander  of  Acts 
xix.  33,  34,  then  he  was  a  Jew,  one 
of  those  bitter,  life-long  antagonists 
of  the  Gentile  Apostle,  who  crossed 
his  path  at  every  step,  and  not  im- 
probably brought  about,  in  the  end, 
his  death.  It  is  an  interesting 
suggestion  which  refers  the  con- 
nection between  St.  Paul  and  Alex- 
ander back  to  those  days  when 
Saul  and  Alexander  were  both 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  strict- 
est Pharisee  party,  determined  foes 
to  the  "Nazarenes."  Saul — if  we 
adopt  this  supposition — became  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  of  the  Gentiles ; 


Alexander  remained  a  fanatic  Jevf 
— hence  the  enmity- 

i^^}    At  my  first  answer  no 
man  stood  -with  me  .  .  . — And 

then,  after  the  mention  of  what 
his  enenuj  had  done  out  of  hatred 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  old  man 
passed  on  to  speak  of  the  conduct 
of  his  o-wn  familiar  friends  at  that 
great  public  trial  before  —  most 
probably — the  city  prajfect :  Prse- 
fectus  Urbi,  a  nominee  of  the 
Emperor  Nero.  No  one  friend 
stood  by  him;  no  "advocate" 
pleaded  his  cause ;  no  "  procurator" 
(an  oiEcial  who  performed  the 
functions  of  the  attorney  in  an 
English  court)  helped  him  in  ar- 
ranging and  sifting  the  evidence  ; 
no  "^atronus"  of  any  noble  or 
powerful  house  gave  him  his  count- 
enance and  support.  The  position 
of  a  well-kno-^vTi  Christian  leader 
accused  in  the  year  66—67  was  a 
critical  one,  and  the  friend  who 
dared  to  stand  by  him  would  him- 
self be  in  great  danger.  After  the 
great  fire  of  Eome,  in  a.d.  64,  the 
Christians  were  looked  upon  as  the 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  were 
charged  as  the  authors  of  that 
terrible  disaster.  Nero,  to  a-^'ert 
suspicion  from  himself,  allowed  the 
Christians  to  be  accused  and  con- 
demned as  incendiaries.  A  great 
persecution,  in  which,  as  Tacitus 
tells,  a  very  great  multitude  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  perished,  was 
the  immediate  result  of  the  hateful 
charge.    It  is  most  probable  that  St. 
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their  chargs.  ^"'  Notwith- 
standing the  Lord  stood 
with  me,  and  strengthened 
me ;  that  by  me  the  preach- 


ing might  be  fully  known, 
and  that  all  the  Gentiles 
might  hear  :  and  I  was 
delivered  out  of  the  mouth 


Paul,  as  a  famous  N"azarene  leader, 
was  eventually  arrested  as  implicated 
in  this  crime,  and  brought  to  Eome. 
His  implacable  enemies  among  the 
Jews  might  well  have  been  the 
agents  who  brought  this  about,  and 
Alexander  of  the  last  verse  was 
possibly  principally  concerned  in 
this  matter.  But  St.  Paul,  con- 
scious of  his  own  great  peril,  knew 
well  that  to  stand  by  him  now,  im- 
plicated as  he  was  in  this  net-work 
of  false  accusations,  would  be  a 
service  of  the  greatest  danger ;  so 
he  pleads  for  them,  these  weak,  un- 
nerved friends  of  his,  who,  through 
no  ill-will  to  the  cause,  but  solely 
from  timidity,  had  deserted  him, 
remembering,  no  doubt,  his  own 
Master,  who,  too,  in  His  hour  of 
deadly  peril,  had  been  forsaken. 
(See  John  xvi.  32,  "Behold,  the 
hour  cometh,  yea  is  now  come,  that 
ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to 
his  own,  and  ye  shall  leave  Me 
alone.")  But  like  his  own  Master, 
who  proceeded  to  say,  "  Yet  I  am 
not  alone,  because  the  Father  is 
with  Me,"  so  St.  Paul  went  on  to 
tell  Timothy  neither  was  he  alone, 
for  One  greater  than  any  friend  on 
earth  stood  by  him. 

(!'')  Notwithstanding  the 
Lord  stood  with,  me,  and 
strengthened  me.  —  Though 
men  deserted  him,  yet  One — even 
his  Lord  (Christ),  who  could  do 
more  for  him  than  any  friend  or 
advocate  or  protector  of  earth — 
stood  by  him,  and  strengthened 
him  by  gi-ving  him  courage  and 
readiness. 


That  by  me  the  preaching 
might  be  fully  know~n. — More 
accurately  rendered,  might  be  fnlly 
performed:  "  impleatur,"  as  the 
Vulgate  gives  it.  The  strength 
.and  courage  which  the  felt  presence 
of  his  Lord  gave  him,  enabled  Mm 
on  that  occasion,  when  alone, 
friendless,  accused  of  a  hateful 
crime  before  the  highest  earthly 
tribunal  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
world,  to  plead  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  that  gxeat  cause  with 
which  he  was  identified.  He  spoke 
possibly  for  the  last  time  publicly 
[we  know  nothing  of  the  final  trial, 
when  he  was  condemned]  the  glad 
tidings  of  which  he  was  the  chosen 
herald  to  the  Gentile  world.  It 
is  probable  that  this  great  trial 
took  place  in  the  Forum,  in  one 
of  the  Pauline  Basilicas — so  called 
after  L.  .i3Emilius  Paulus.  It  is  cer- 
tain it  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowded  audience.  St.  Paul  oau- 
dently  intimated  this  when  he  tells 
us  how  he  spoke  "that  all  the  Gen- 
tiles might  hear."  This  was  ap- 
parently the  culminating  point  of 
St.  Paul's  labours — the  last  stone 
of  the  laborious  edifice  of  his  life's 
work.  Had  the  courage  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  failed  him 
on  this  most  momentous  occasion, 
the  spirit  of  the  sorely-tried  Church 
of  Rome  had  surely  sunk,  and  that 
marvellous  and  rapid  progress  of 
the  gospel  in  the  "West — which,  in  a 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
would  make  its  influence  felt  in 
well-nigh  every  city  and  village  of 
the  empire — had  been  arrested. 
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of  the  lion.  *^8>And  the 
Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  e^'il  work,  and  will 


preserve  lue  unto  his  hea- 
venly kingdom  :  to  whom 
be    glory    for     ever     and 


And  th.a.t  all  the  Gentiles 
might  hear.  —  Here  alluding 
primarily  to  the  crowded  audience 
which  had  listened  on  this  solemn 
occasion  to  St.  Paul's  Apologia  pro 
Christo ;  hut  there  is  another  and 
deeper  reference  to  those  uncounted 
peoples  in  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles, 
who,  hy  St.  Paul's  work  and  words, 
would  come  to  the  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

And  I  was  delivered  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  lion. — Ex- 
positors have,  in  all  ages,  dwelt 
much  on  the  question,  "  Who  was 
to  be  understood  under  the  figure 
of  the  lion  ?  "  The  fathers  mostly 
believe  the  Emperor  Nero  was  here 
alluded  to.  Others  have  suggested 
that  St.  Paul  was  referring  to  the 
"  hons  "  of  the  amphitheatre,  from 
whom,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  he 
had  been  dehvered.  It  is,  how- 
ever, best  to  understand  the  ex- 
l^ression  as  a  figurative  expression 
lor  extreme  danger.  His  Master 
on  that  dread  occasion  stood  by 
him,  and  gave  him  strength  and 
^visdom  over  man  to  speak  the 
words  of  life,  and  delivered  him 
for  the  moment  out  of  the  im- 
minent peril  threatening  him, 
allowing  him  not  only  to  speak  his 
Master's  words  there,  but  also  thus 
to  write  this  solemn  farewell  charge 
to  Timothy  and  the  Church.  That 
such  figurative  language  was  not 
unusual,  compare  the  Epistle  of  Ig- 
natius to  the  Romans,  ii.  8,  in  which 
writing  the  prisoner  describes  his 
journey  from  Syria  to  Rome  as  one 
long  "  fight  with  wild  beasts,"  and 
speaks  of  himself  as  "  bound  to  ten 


his 


leopards,"    thus     designatin 
soldier-guards. 

(18)  And  the  Lord  shall  de- 
liver me  from  every  evil 
work  .  .  .  — Many  commen- 
tators have  explained  these  words 
as  the  expression  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
fidence that  the  Lord  not  only  had, 
in  the  late  trial,  strengthened  His 
servant  and  given  him  courage  ti) 
endure,  but  that  He  would  watch 
over  him  in  the  future  which  still 
lay  before  him,  and  would  preserve 
him  from  every  danger  of  faint- 
heartedness, from  every  risk  of 
doing  dishonour  to  his  Master  ;  but 
such  an  interpretation  seems  foreign 
to  the  spirit  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
writing  to  Timothy.  In  the  whole 
Epistle  there  is  not  one  note  of 
fear — nothing  which  should  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  the  martyr 
Apostle  was  fearful  for  himself. 
It  reads — does  this  last  letter  of 
the  great  Gentile  teacher — in  many 
places  hke  a  triumphant  song  of 
death.  It,  therefore,  appears  un- 
natural to  introduce  into  the 
closing  words  of  the  Epistle  the 
thought  of  the  Lord's  help  in  the 
event  of  the  Apostle's  losing  heart. 
Ear  better  is  it  to  supply  after 
"every  evil  work  "  the  words  "  of 
the  enemies,"  and  to  understand 
the  deliverance  which  the  Lord  will 
accomphsh  for  him,  not  as  a  de- 
liverance from  any  shrinking  or 
timidity  unworthy  of  an  apostle  of 
the  Lord,  not  even  as  a  deliverance 
from  the  martyr-death,  which  ho 
knew  lay  before  him,  but  that 
through  this  very  death  the  Lord 
Jesus  would  deliver  him  from  all 
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ever.  Amen.  <^®^  Salute 
Chap.  iv.  19-22.  Prisca  and 
Greetings.  Aquila,     and 


the  household  of  Onesi- 
phorus.  ^^^^Erastus  abode 
at  Corinth  :  but  Trophimus 


weariness  and  toil,  and  would  bring 
him  safe  into  His  heavenly  king- 
dom. (See  Ps.  xxiii.  4.)  St.  Paul 
before  (Phil.  i.  23)  had  expressed  a 
longing  to  come  to  Christ  through 
death.  He  then  bursts  into  an 
ascription  of  praise  to  that  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  had  loved 
so  long  and  so  well,  and  who,  in  all 
his  troubles  and  perplexities,  had 
never  left  him^  friendless.  For  a 
similar  ascription  of  glory  to  the 
Second  Person  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity,  see  Heb.  xiii.  21.  (Comp. 
also  Rom.  ix.  5.) 

(^^)  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila. 
— These  were  two  of  St.  Paul's 
earliest  friends  after  he  had  begun 
his  great  work  for  his  Master. 
Originally  of  Pontus,  they  had 
taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome, 
where  Aquila  exercised  his  trade  of 
a  tent-maker. 

Driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  de- 
cree of  Claudius  which  banished 
the  Jews  from  the  capital,  they 
came  to  Coriath,  where  St.  Paul 
became  acquainted  with  them. 
But  they  were  evidently  Christians 
when  St.  Paul  first  met  them,  about 
A.D.  51-52.  We  hear  of  them  in 
company  with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth, 
about  A.D.  52-53  (Acts  xviii.  2)  ; 
at  Ephesus,  about  a.d.  55  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  19) ;  and  in  the  year  a.d.  58 
St.  Paul  sends  greetings  to  them  at 
Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  3). 

They  were,  evidently,  among  the 
many  active  and  zealous  teachers 
of  the  first  days  of  the  faith.  That 
they  possessed  great  abiUty  as  well 
as  zeal  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  from   them  that  the 


eloquent  and  trained  Alexandrian 
master,  ApoUos,  learnt  to  be  a 
Christian  (Acts  xviii.  26).  In  this 
place,  and  in  several  other  passages, 
Prisca  (or  Priscilla)  is  named  before 
her  husband,  Aquila.  This  would 
seem  to  hint  that  in  this  case  the 
woman  was  the  principal  worker 
of  the  two  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
She,  in  fact,  was  one  of  that  band 
of  devoted  holy  women  which  the 
preaching  of  Christ  and  His  dis- 
ciples had  called  into  existence :  a 
representative  of  the  great  class  of 
noble  female  workers  which  had  no 
existence  before  Christ  told  the 
world  what  was  the  true  position 
of  women — until  the  same  divine 
Master  taught  them  that  they,  too, 
as  well  as  men,  had  a  work  to  work 
for  Him  here. 

And  the  household  of 
Onesiphorus.  —  St.  Paul  may 
have  been  aware  that  Onesiphorus 
was  absent  then  from  Ephesus; 
but  this  peculiar  greeting,  taken 
together  with  the  words  of  chap.  i. 
16,  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  friend  of  St.  Paul's 
was  dead  when  the  Epistle  was 
written.    (See  Notes  on  chap.  i.  16.) 

(2!*)  Erastus  abode  at  Co- 
rinth.— Better  rendered,  remained 
at  Corinth.  An  Erastus  is  men- 
tioned in  Rom.  xvi.  23,  the  "  cham- 
berlain "  of  Coriuth,  one  of  the 
Christian  congregation  of  that 
city.  This  man  was  probably 
identical  with  him. 

Another  "  Erastus "  appears 
among  those  who  ministered  to  St. 
Paul  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22). 
Him  St.  Paul   sent  on  missionary 
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have  I  left  at  Miletuni 
sick.  (^"  Do  thy  diligence 
to  come  before  winter. 
Eubulus  greeteth  thee,  and 
Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  breth- 
ren.    '--'>   The  Lord  Jesus 


work  into  Macedonia.  There  were, 
therefore,  among  St.  Paul's  friends 
two  men  of  this  name  :  the  one  a 
resident  official  personage  at  Co- 
rinth ;  the  other  one  of  that  band 
who  journeyed  hither  and  thither 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

But  Trophimus  have  I  left 
at  Miletum  sick.— Trophimus, 
a  Gentile  Christian,  who  was  with 
St.  Paul  on  his  third  missionary 
journey,  and  whom  the  Apostle 
was  accused  of  taking  into  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  this 
accusation  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
which  led  to  St.  Paul's  arrest  which 
preceded  his  first  long  imprison- 
ment. The  event  here  alluded  to 
must  have  taken  place  some  time 
after  the  Apostle's  release  from  the 
first  imprisonment,  a.d.  63,  and, 
probably,  in  the  course  of  his  last 
journey,  shortly  before  his  second 
arrest  and  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
about  A.D.  66. 

Miletus  (not  "  Miletum  "),  a  sea- 
port of  Caria,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Ephesus,  once  a  city  of  great 
renown,  whence,  it  is  said,  eighty 
colonies  had  proceeded ;  but  in  the 
days  of  St.  Paul  its  glories  were 
already  on  the  wane.  It  is  now 
famous  only  for  its  vast  ruined 
theatre.     (See  Acts  xx.  15.) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
mention  of  Trophimus  was  in- 
tended to  clear  him  of  any  neglect. 
"  Erastus,"     wrote     the    Apostle, 


Christ  be  with  thy  spirit. 
Grace  be  with  you.   Amen. 

y.  The  second  epistle  xmto 
Timotheus,  ordained  the  first 
bishop  of  the  church  of  the 
Ephesians,  was  written  from 
Rome,  when  Paul  was  brought 
before  Nero  the  second  time. 
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"  remained  at  Corinth  ;  but  Tro- 
phimus' reason  for  not  coming  to 
Rome  was  his  sickness." 

(-1)  Do  thy  diligence  to  come 
before  winter.— Probably  this 
was  added  to  hasten  his  coming. 
If  he  delayed,  the  season  of  the 
year  would  put  off,  perhaps  hinder 
altogether,  his  voyage. 

Eubulus  greeteth  thee Of 

this  Eubulus  nothing  is  known. 

And  Pudens,  and  Linus, 
and  Claudia.— Of  these,  Linus 
was,  no  doubt,  the  first  of  the  long 
line  of  Bishops  of  Rome.  The  date 
of  his  consecration  corresponds  with 
the  year  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom, 
A.D.  66.  We  know,  from  this 
greeting,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
"  faithful "  to  his  old  master. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  assume, 
though  of  course  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  this,  that  the  consecra- 
tion of  Linus  to  the  government 
of  the  Roman  Church  as  its  first 
Bishop  was  one  of  the  dying  acts 
done  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Some  commentators  identify  the 
other  two  with  "  Pudens  and 
Claudia"  mentioned  by  Martial 
{Epigrams,  iv.  13  ;  xi.  54).  Pudens 
was  the  son  of  a  Roman  senator : 
to  Claudia,  Martial  gives  the  name 
of  Rufina,  and  states  she  was  a 
Briton.  The  dates  of  the  Epi- 
grams in  question  would  agree 
with  the  identification.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  supposition. 


EXCURSUS   ON   NOTES   TO   II.   TIMOTHY. 


ON   THE  WAY   IN  WHICH   "INSPIRATION   OF   GOD" 

[2  Tim.  iii.   16]   WAS  UNDEESTOOD  IN  THE 

EARLY   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

'  Sec,  and  ask  tor  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ya 
shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." — Jer.  vi.  16. 


The  question  of  "  inspiration "  is 
one  that  in  the  present  day  often  is 
the  subject  of  debate.  In  the  hot 
and  often  angry  controversies  on 
this  subject  among  us,  it  will  be 
useful  and  interesting  to  see  what 
were  the  opinions  held  by  those 
learned  and  devoted  men  living, 
many  of  them,  in  the  times  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  first  age 
of  the  Faith,  when  those  walked 
on  earth  who  had  seen  and  con- 
versed with  the  Lord  Jesus.  We 
will  give  the  words  of  a  few  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Faith,  selecting  them 
from  different  centres  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Our  quotations  begin  from  the 

r>  „  „  „  n  1  a  very  days  of  the 
Rome.  —  C 1  e-  •'    ,     •'  ^,  , 

ment.  Bishop  of  Apostle.  Clement, 
Bome,  A.D.  70—  mentioned  by  St. 
96-  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3), 

who,  as  history  "tells  us,  was  the 
second  Bishop  of  Rome,  exhorts  his 

readers  "to  look 
Ad  Cor.  Ep.  i.  45.    carefully  into    the 

Scriptures,  which 
are  the  true  utterances  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;"  and  in  another  place  in 
the  same  writing  he  expressly  refers 


to  a  well-known  New  Testament 

Epistle     thus  : — "  Take     up     the 

,j  ^  „  .  ,_  Epistle  of  the 
Ad  Car.  Ep.,. 47.    ^^^^^^^     p.^^      ^^^ 

Apostle,  what  did  he  write  to  you 
in  the  beginning  [that  is,  in  the 
first  days  of  the  preaching]  of  the 
gospel?  In  truth,  divinely  in- 
spired [iryev/xaTLKcis,  divinitus  in- 
spi7-atus],  he  wrote  to  you  Corin- 
thians about  himself,  and  Cephas, 
and  Apollo,  because  just  then  fac- 
tions [party  spirit]  existed  among 
you." 

Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  a 
ASIA  Minor.-  disciple  of  St  John, 
Polycarp  of  m  the  one  letter  we 
Smyrna, A.D.  108.  possess  of  his,  tells 
us  "  that  neither  he  nor  any  like 
him  is  able  to  attain  perfectly  to 
Ep.  to  Philip-  the  wisdom  of  the 
pia7is,  cap.  3.  blessed  and  glorious 
Paul,  who,  when  he  was  with  you, 
before  the  men  who  were  then 
living  taught  the  word  of  trutli 
perfectly  and  sm-ely." 

"  Let  us  love  the  prophets  "  (of 
Syria. -Ignatius  the  Old  Testament;, 
of  Antioch,  A.D.  wrote  Ignatius, 
^^'^-  Bishop  of  Antioch, 

the  pupil  of  St.  John,  to  the  con- 
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j>fcgat.ions  of  Philadelphia,  "be- 
cause they  proclaimed  the  gospel, 
Ep.  to  Philad..,  and  believed  in 
<^ap.  V.  Christ,  and  waited 

for  His  coming,  and  through  their 
faith  in  Him  were  saved."  "These 
Ep.  to  Magn.,  most  divine  pro- 
cap,  viii.  phets  lived  accord- 
ing to  Jesus  Christ,"  he  writes  to 
the  Church  of  Magnesia,  "being- 
inspired  by  His  grace."  Again  : 
Ep.  to  Romaiis,  "  I  do  not  command 
cap.  iv.  you  [Romans]  like 
Peter  and  Paul :  they  were  Apos- 
tles ;  I  am  a  condemned  man." 

Barnabas  (probably  not  the 
Egypt. -Barna-  ^^^nd  of  St.  Paul, 
has  of  Alexan-  but  a  teacher  of 
dria,  probably  Alexandria  who 
A.D.  140—160.  lived  some  seventy 
or  eighty  years  after  St.  Paul's 
martyrdom),  in  his  well-known 
letter,  speaks  there  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  writings. 
Writing   of    Ps.   xvii.    45,    "The 

„    J,       .      .       Lord  saith  in  the 

Ep.  Barnabas,  ix.  -l   i    > ,         j       r 

prophet ;      and    of 

Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  prophcsieth  ;  "  and  in  another 
place  he  tells  us  how  "  the  pro- 
Ep.  Barnabas,  x.  phets  received  their 
and  v.  gift     from     Christ 

and  spoke  of  Him ; ' '  also  that 
"  Moses  spake  in  the  Spirit." 

This  writer,  several  of  whose 
Rome  and  Eph-  ^O^ks  we  stiU  pos- 
ts us.  —  Justin  sess,  was  a  scholar 
Martyr,      a.d.    and   thinker  of  no 

140-100.  ^^^^^    Q^jjgj._         jjg 

wrote  within  half  a  century  of  St. 

John's  death.     He  in  several  places 

gives  us  his  view  of  the  inspiration 

of  the  divine  writings.      Eeferring 

,,  ^  ,  ,.  ,  to  the  Old  Testa- 
Cohorlatio      ad  ,    ,  t        a 

(!cntilcs,i2.  mont,  he  speaks  of 

...     ...        the   history   which 

Apologia,  i.  44.        ,,  •'  .         , 

Moses     wi-ote     by 

divine  inspiration,  while  the  Holy 

Spirit     of     Prophecy     traight     tis 


through  the  instrumentality  of 
Moses.  _  Of  David  and  of  Is;iiah  he 
writes  in  similar  terms  {propheta 
Apologia,  i.  44,  Isaias  divinitus  af- 
&c. ;  i.  40 ;  L  35.  Jlatus  a  spiritu  pro- 
j)hetico).  His  view  of  the  pro- 
phetic oflSce  is  remarkable.      "  Wo 

Apologia,  i.  36.  ™''^*  °?*^  suppose," 
he  writes,  "  that 
the  expressions  go  forth  from  the 
men  who  are  inspired,  but  from 
the  divine  word  which  moves 
them."  Speaking  of  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  cjills  them 
"holy  men  who  required  no 
Cohortatio  ad  eloquence,  no  skill 
Gentiles,  8.  in      argumentative 

speaking,  but  who  only  needed  to 
present  themselves  pure  for  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  act  upon,  in  order 
that  the  divine  plectrum  [an  instru- 
ment, usually  of  gold  or  ivory,  used 
for  striking  the  lyre],  coming  down 
from  heaven,  acting  on  just  men  as 
a  plectrum  on  a  IjTe  or  harp,  might 
reveal  to  us  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  heavenly  things." 

This  Athenian  philosopher,  who, 
Athens.-  '^''^i^^  studying  the 
Athenagoras,  Holy  Scriptures 
A.D.  160— ISO.  with  a  view  of  re- 
futing Christianity,  was  convertedby 
the  very  writings  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  into  disrepute,  writes 
(using  the  same  strange,  powerful 
metaphor  which  we  found  in  the 
above  quotation  from  Justin)  : 
"  The  prophets  which  entranced  .  . . 

by  the  influence  of 
Ug.proChrist.Q.    ^^^    pj^j^^    ^^^^-^^^ 

they  gavo  utterance  to  what  was 
wrought  in  them — the  Sjiirit  using 
them  as  instruments  as  a  flute- 
player  might  blow  a  flute." 

This  famous  writer  and  bishop 
of  the  early  Church 
Lyons. --Ire-    ^y^a    connected    in 
noEus,  A.D.  180.      ,  .  1 

'  his       early      years 

with   Polycarp,    th(j   pupil  of    St. 
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John.     He  (to  choose  one  out  of 

many  passages   of  his  writings  on 

this   subject)    thus   writes   of    the 

r,  .  „  ••• ,  Apostles: — "After 
Contra Hcer.ni.l.    ii,„i   „        t      j 

that  our  Lord  rose 

from    the    dead,    and    they    [the 

Apostles]    were   clothed    with   the 

power  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high, 

they  were    filled    with  a    perfect 

knowledge  of  all  things."     "The 

Apostles,   being    the    disciples    of 

„    ,     ,,      ...  ^     truth,   are    beyond 

Centra  liar.  III. 5.       n  on      i''      j 

all        falsehood, 

though  they  speak  accoi'ding  to  the 

capacity  of  their  hearers,  talking 

blindly  with  the  blind." 

In  another  passage  this  Bishop 

r:  .  TT  ■•  „„  of  Lyons  of  the 
ContraHar.n.23.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

US,  "  The  Scriptures  are  perfect, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  littered  by 
the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit." 

Tertullian,  perhaps  the  ablest — 
North  Africa:  and,  had  it  not 
C  A  R  T  H  A  o  E. —  been  for  his  un- 
Tertullian,  a.d.  happy  choice  in 
later  life  of  a  wild 
and  perverted  form  of  Christianity, 
the  gi-eatest— of  the  Latin  fathers, 
calls  the  Holy  Scriptures  the 
Apologia,  x^xi.  "  voices  of  God" 
[roces  Dei).  In 
another  place  he  writes  that  "  the 
four  Gospels  are  built  on  the  certain 
basis  of  apostolical  authority,  and 
so  are  inspired  in  a  far  different 
sense  from  the  writings  of  the 
spiritual  Christian.  All  the  faith- 
ful, it  is  true,  have  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  but  all  arc  not  Apostles." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  was 
EoYPT  :  Alex-  master  of  the  cate- 
ANDRiA.  —  Cle-    chetical    school    of 

ment,  master  of    +!,„     .„^ i.     i  j 

the  Catechetical  ^^^  most  learned 
School  of  Alex-  City  of  the  world  at 
andria,  a.d.  199  the  end  of  the 
~^*'*'-  second         centurj'^, 

only  100  years  after  the  death  of 
St.  John  ;  and  taught  in  his  famous 


school — as    did    well-nigh   all    the 

early  fathers  of  Christianity — the 

doctrine  of  the  plenary  insjiiration 

of     Scripture.       "  It    was   by  the 

,,    ,  .  „  masters  of  Israel," 

Peed.  1.  11.  ,        ^,  ' 

wrote     Clement, 

"that  God  led  men  properly  to  the 
^lessiah — speaking  to  them  in  the 
Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets. 
.  .  .  The  word  of  God,  disregarding 
p,  ,    .  g  the  lifeless  instru- 

ments, the  lyre  and 
the  harp,  reduces  to  harmony  .  .  . 
man,  and  through  that  many-voiced 
instrument  makes  melody  to  God, 
and  says  to  man,  '  Thou  art  my 
harp,  my  flute,  my  temple  :  my 
harp,  from  the  harmony  [of  many 
notes]  ;  my  flute,  from  the  Spirit 
that  breatheth  through  thee;  my 
temple,  from  the  word  that  dwel- 
leth  in  thee.'  Truly  of  man  the 
Lord  wrought  a  glorious  living 
instrument,  after  the  fashion  of  His 
own  image — one  which  might  give 
every  harmony  of  God  tuneful  and 
holy." 

Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus 
Rome.  —  Hippo-  (one  of  the  subur- 
lytus  of  Portus,  ban  districts  of 
a.d.  218.  ^    Rome),      a      most 

learned  and  distinguished  writer  of 
the  Italian  Church  of  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century,  a  pupil 
of  Irengeus  of  Lyons,  in  one  of  his 
treatises  preserved  to  us,  expresses 
himself  very  clearly  and  with 
singular  force  on  this  subject. 
Speaking  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
he  writes,  "  These  blessed  men  .  .  . 
spake  not  only  of  the  past,  but  also 
DeAntiohristo.  2.  «*  ^he  present  and 
future,  that  they 
might  be  shown  to  be  heralds  of 
things  to  come,  not  for  a  time 
merely,  but  for  aU  generations. 
.  .  .  For  these  fathers,  having 
been  perfected  by  the  Spirit  of 
Prophecy,  and  worthily  honoured 
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by  the  Word  Himscli',  were  brought 
to  an  inner  harmony  like  instru- 
ments; and  having  the  Word 
within  them  to  strike  the  notes,  by 
Him  they  were  moved,  and  an- 
nounced that  which  God  wrote. 
For  they  did  not  speak  of  their 
own  power,  be  well  assured,  nor 
proclaim  that  which  they  wished 
themselves,  but  first  they  were 
lightly  endowed  with  wisdom  by 
the  Word,  and  afterwards  well 
foretaught  of  the  future  by  visions, 
and  then,  when  thus  assured,  spake 
that  which  was  revealed  to  them 
by  God." 

The  Church,  while  condemning 

the  errors  into 
Alexandria.  —  „-u--i.  xi,  _  i 
Origen,  A.D.  230.  ^^^^h  the  great- 
hearted Origen  fell, 
still  reads  in  every  age  with  rever- 
ence and  admii'ation  his  marvellous 
and  brilliant  teaching.  It  will  be 
well  to  close  this  short  paper  on  a 
great  subject  with  two  or  three 
extracts  from  this  famous  Alex- 
andrian master,  on  the  subject  of 
Da  Principiis,  inspiration  :"  The 
lib.  i.  -tioly      bpu'it      in- 

spired each  of  the 
Promnium,  4.  g^^j^^g.  Prophets, 
and  Apostles.  .  .  .  The  same  Spirit 
was  present  in  those  of  old  times  as 
in  those  who  were  inspired  at  the 
coming  of  Christ."      "  Christ,  the 

r,   n Word  of  God,  was 

in  Moses  and  the 
Prooeminm,!.  p^^pi^etg,     and    by 

His  Spirit  they  spake  and  did  all 
things."  Again,  in  his  work 
against  Celsus,  he  writes  the  fol- 
lowing wise  and  beautiful  words  : 
— "  The  true  God  acted  on  the  pro- 
phets to  enlighten 
Contr.  Celsum,  and  strengthen 
^''  *•  them,   and   not   to 

cloud  or  to  confuse  their  natural 
powers  ....  for  the  divine  mes- 
sengers, l)y  tho  contact  of  the  Holv 


Spirit  with  their  soul,  so  to  speak, 
gained  a  deeper  and  a  clearer  intui- 
tion of  spiritual  truth,  and  they 
then  became  more  perfect  men  as 
well  as  wise  seers."  In  one  of  his 
homilies  Origen  docs  not  hesitate 

Hom.inJer.xxi.2.  ^^"^  ^°  say  that 
"there  is  nothing, 
whether  in  the  Law  or  in  the  Pro- 
phets, in  the  Evangelists  or  in  the 
Apostles,  which  does  not  descend 
from  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
majesty." 

This  gifted  teacher's  noble  words 
on  the  way  in  which  these  God- 
inspired  writings  should  bo  read 
deserve  to  be  graven  on  the  heart 
of  every  Christian  believer :  "  We 
must  read  them 
with  pure  hearts, 
for  no  one  can  listen  to  the  word 
of  God  .  .  .  unless  he  bo  holy  in 
body  and  spirit :  ...  no  one  can 
enter  into  this  feast  with  soiled 
garments.  He  who  is  a  student  of 
God's  oracles  must 
place  himself  under 
the  teaching  of  God ;  such  a  one 
must  seek  their  meaning  by  inquiry, 
discussion,  examination,  and,  which 
is  greatest,  by  prayer.  .  .  .  Prayer 
is  the  most  necessary  qualification 
for  the  understanding  of  divine 
things.  ...  If,  then,  we  read  the 
DeFrincipiis,iv.  Bible  with  pati- 
10-  ence,    prayer,   and 

faith ;  if  we  ever  strive  after  a 
more  perfect  knowledge,  and  yet 
remain  content  in  some  things  to 
know  only  in  part — even  as  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  saints  and 
angels,  attain  not  to  an  under- 
standing of  all  things — our  patience 
will  be  rewarded,  our  prayer  an- 
swered, and  our  faith  increased. 
So  let  us  notbe  weary  in  reading  the 

.     -  Scriptures  which  wo 

Ilom.  in  Jos.  XX.     ,       *    .         j       i       i 

do  not  undorstand, 

but  let  it  be  unto  us  according  to 


Hovi.  in  Ex.  xi. 


Hom.inGen.xi.3. 
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our  faith,  by  which  we  helieve  that 
all  Scripture,  being  inspired  by  God, 
is  profitable "  (Origen,  quoted  by 
Westcott). 

[For  many  other  early  patristic 
references  on  this  subject  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  the  first 


days  on  the  subject  of  the  "  In- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,"  seethe 
exhaustive  paper  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  (Cambridge), 
Canon  "Westcott,  in  his  Inti-odiiction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Appendix 
C,  pp.  383—423,  upon  which  this 
short  Excursus  is  mainly  based.] 


INDEX. 


Achaia,  the  Church  in,  86. 

Adam  and  Eve,  the  Fall,  210. 

Advent,  the  Second,  82,  86  ;  102, 
104—110,  114,  121;  itsrealit}', 
131 ;  not  to  be  believed  close 
at  hand,  137;  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach, ib. ;  143,  158,  168,  267, 
291  (See  Fifth  Monarchy). 

Agape  established  at  Corinth,  157. 

Alexander  excommunicated,  202. 

Alexander  the  Coppersmith,  334. 

Amanuenses,  St.  Paul's  employ- 
ment of,  64,  175,  271. 

Angels,  the  ministers  of  God's 
power,  132. 

Angel  worship,  23,  37,  43,  46. 

Antichrist,  or  Man  of  Sin,  137 — 
144 ;  Excursus  to  II.  Thess. 
167—172. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  type  of 
Antichrist,  138,  167. 

Apocalypse,  its  teaching  with  re- 
ference to  Antichrist,  171. 

Apocryphal  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
161. 

Apostasy,  a  sign  of  the  Second 
Advent,  137;  predicted  by 
Daniel,  169 ;  the  Man  of  Sin, 
the  captain  of  the  Apostasy, 
ib. 

Apostles,  besides  the  Twelve,  88. 

Apostolate,  rights  of  the,  156. 

Aquila,  his  association  with  St. 
Paul,  338. 

Archangel,  his  voice  at  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead,  108,  109. 

Archippus,  a  minister  of  the  church 
at  Colossse,  63. 

Aristarchus,  St.  Paul's  fellow- 
prisoner,  1,  58. 

Asian  churches,  290. 


Asceticism,  41,  45,  228—233,  254. 
Assumption,   Our,  on  the  Day  of 

Resurrection,  109. 
Atheism,  170. 
Athens,  First  Epistle  to  the  Thossa- 

lonians     said    to    have    been 

written  at,  80,  122;  Paul   at, 

94. 
Atonement,  doctrine  of  the,  25,  39. 
Autograph   salutations    added    by 

St.   Paul  to  his  Epistles,  161, 

271. 

B. 

Baptism,  contrasted  with  circumci- 
sion, 38;  infant  and  adult,  47. 

Benedictions,  in  the  Epistles,  63, 
122,  161,  273. 

Bishops,  first  ai^pointed,  179,  212. 

Branded ;  slaves  and  crimin.-ils 
branded,  228. 

C. 

Celibacy,  228,  247. 

Chastity,  100. 

Children  and  parents,  duties  of,  II, 
55. 

Christ ;  the  Headship  of  Christ,  7, 
12,  23,  24;  doctrine  of  Christ 
stated,  positively  and  polemi- 
cally, in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  8 ;  His  Salvation 
and  Redumption  of  all,  19 ;  His 
Nature  in  the  Imago  of  God, 
20—23  ;  His  Mediation,  24. 

Chrysostom's  comments  on  the 
Epistles,  152,  160,  167,  169, 
198,  205,  206,  226,  282,  284, 
285,  289,  292,  307,  321,  325, 
331. 
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Circnmcision,  the  Apostles  of  the, 
5,  30;  Baptism  contrasted  with, 
38. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  quoted  by  him, 
4. 

Clement  of  Home,  Pastoral  Epistles 
referred  to  by  him,  176 ;  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  180. 

Colossae,  the  Church  at,  1 ;  Epaphras, 
its  founder,  2,  6  ;  errors  in  the 
Church,  ib.  ;  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
written  to  correct  them,  ib.  ; 
position  and  history  of  the 
city,  3. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  1 — 74  ; 
time,  place,  and  occasion  of 
■writing  it,  1  ;  the  Church  to 
•which  it  is  addressed,  2 ;  its 
genuineness  and  style,  4 ;  its 
main  substance,  6  ;  analysis  of 
the  Epistle,  8,  30, 49,  56  ;  com- 
pared with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  5,  9,  49,  55. 

Corinth,  Epistles  to  Thessalonians 
written  at,  80, 125 ;  unbelieving 
Jews  at,  151. 

Covetousness,  262,  264. 


D. 


Daniel,  The  Book  of,  a  source  of 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
"  Last  Things,"  Excursus  to 
II.  Thess.,  163;  prediction  of 
the  Five  Monarchies,  1 64 ; 
Fourth  Monarchy  identified 
with  the  Roman  Empire,  ib. 

David,  the  seed  of,  298. 

Deacons,  their  office  derived  from 
Jewish  precedents,  178 ;  its 
antiquity,  179  ;  deacons  termed 
Levites,  ib.  ;  their  duties,  218  ; 
history  of  the  order,  219. 

Deaconesses,  the  order  of,  209,221. 

Demas,  St.  Paul  forsaken  by  him, 
331. 

Demiurgus,  the  supposed  author  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  7 1 


Devil,  The,  St.  Paul's  belief  in  his 

personality,  218,  228. 
Discipline   of    the    early    Church, 

115. 
Disobedience,  the  characteristic  of 

the  Jews,  132. 
Divorce,  244. 
Doxologies,  199,  268,  337. 
Dress   and  ornaments    of    women, 

209. 

E. 

Election,  the  mystery  of,  52,  84, 
146. 

Epaphras,  the  first  preacher  of  the 
gospel  at  Colossse,  1,  6  ;  St. 
Paul's  "  dear  fellow-servant," 
1,  14,  69;  and  "fellow- 
prisoner,"  ib. 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the,  com- 
pared with  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians, 1,  5,  9,  49. 

Ephesus,  the  Church  of,  253 ; 
Timothy  placed  by  St.  Paul 
in  charge  of  it,  175 ;  false 
doctrines  in  the  Church.  {See 
False  teachers.) 

Episcopal  ofiice,  its  early  establish- 
ment, 179,  212. 

Essenes,  Jewish  sect  of  the,  70. 

Eunice,  mother  of  Timothy,  185, 
281,  321 ;  the  name  equivalent 
to  Victoria,  ib. 

Excommunication,  social  and  eccle- 
siastical, 154,  159,  202. 

JSxcursus,  On  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Prophecy,  II.  Thessa- 
lonians, ii.  3—12,  162—172; 
supposed  application  of  I. 
Timothy  to  slaves,  to  the 
middle  class,  to  the  rich,  274 ; 
on  the  way  in  which  "  Inspira- 
tion of  God  "  was  anderstood 
in  the  early  Christian  Church, 
340. 

P. 

Faith,  hope  and  love,  union  of,  1 3, 
27,  84. 
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False  teachers  at  Ephesus,  189, 
201  ;  227,  258—260,  272;  in 
recent  times,  302,  304,  311, 
316,  320. 

Fifth  Monarchy  predicted  by 
Daniel,  Exctirsus  to  II.  Thess. 
165. 

Food,  toleration  and  asceticism  in, 
41,  45,  228—233,  254. 

Forged  Epistles,  Excursus,  73,  161. 

Fourth  ]\Ionarchy  predicted  by 
Daniel,  identified  with  tlio 
Roman  Empire,  Excursus  to 
II.  Thess.  164. 


G. 


the 


"  Genealogies,     endless,"     of 

Rabbinical  schools,  190. 
Gentiles,    St.    Paul's    Mission    as 

Apostle   of  the,    27,    29,    30; 

ignorance  the  characteristic  of 

the,  132. 
Gnosticism,  relation  of  the  Epistle 

to  the  Colossians  to.  Excursus, 

64 — 73  ;  date  of  its  prevalence, 

180. 
Gnostic  speculations,  23,  26,  33,  34, 

43,  52,  53. 
Grace  before  meat,  230. 


H. 


Heresiarchs   supported    by   female 

influence,  315. 
Herodotus,  his  notice  of  Coiossa', 

3. 
Hierapolis,  the   church  at,   2,  60  ; 

position  and  history  of  the  city, 

3,  4  ;  ruins,  3,  31. 
Holtzmann,    Dr.,    on   the   text   of 

the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 

4. 
Holy-days,  41. 
Ilomousion,  the  Catholic  doctrine; 

of,  97. 
Hope,  faith,  and  love,  union  of,  13, 

27,  84. 
Hospitality,  215,  245. 


Human  nature  of  Christ,  205,  206. 

Husbands  and  wives,  duties  of,  11, 
55. 

Hymns  quoted  in  the  Epistles,  176, 
225,  208,  300. 

Hymentcus,  his  heresy,  201  ;  ex- 
communicated, 202,  304. 


I. 


Idleness  reproved,  155    157,  15S. 

Ignorance  of  the  Gentiles,  132. 

Inscriptions  on  builoings  \nd  monu- 
ments, 305. 

Inspiration  of  God ;  the  way  in 
which  it  was  understood  in  thi; 
early  Christian  Church,  Ex- 
cursus to  II.  Tim.,  340. 

Inspiration  of  the  Apostles  ami 
Prophets,  107,  122. 

Irenseus,  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
quoted  by  him,  4 ;  Pastoral 
Epistles  quoted,  176. 


J. 


Jannes  and  Jambrcs,  "  who  with- 
stood Jloses,"  315. 

Jehuda,  Rabbi,  the  Mishna,  or  re- 
petition of  the  Law,  190. 

''Jesus  which  is  called  Justus," 
his  association  with  St.  Paul, 
1,  59. 

Jewish  ordinances,  obsolete  ;  warn- 
ing against  them,  41. 

Jewish'Synagogue  at  Thcssalonica, 
77 ;  St.  I'aul  preaching  thuro, 
ib. 

Jews,  their  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  91,  92;  the  un- 
believing Jews  of  Corinth, 
151;  Rabbinical  fables,  189; 
the  Talmud,  190. 

Judaising  Christians,  180. 

Judica,  the  Churches  in,  91,  l-"7. 

Justin  Martyr,  Epistle  to  tin' 
Colossians  alluded  to  by  hi  in, 
4. 
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K. 


Kings,  praying  for,  203. 
Kingdom  of  the  Saints,  pi  ophesicd 

by   Daniel,    Excursus    to     II. 

Thessalonians,  165. 
Kingdom,  Gospel  of  the,  preached 

to  the  Thessalonians,  78,  108, 

131. 
Kissing  of  the  brethren;    of   the 

Pax,  121. 


Laodicea,  the  Epistle  to  Colossians 
to  be  forwarded  to,  1 ;  the 
Church  at,  2,  3,  60  ;  position 
and  history  of  the  city,  3,  4, 
31 ;  ruins,  3,  31 ;  I.  Timothy 
written  at,  273. 

"  Laodicea,  the  Ej^istle  from,"  its 
probable  identity  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  62. 

Laodicea,  Apocryphal  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans,  Excursus,  73. 

I-aw ;  Old  Testament ;  made  for 
the  lawless,  193. 

Linus,  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  339. 

Lois,  grandmother  of  Timothy, 
185,  281,  321. 

Love,  faith,  and  hope,  union  of,  13, 
27,  84. 

Luke,  St.,  his  association  with  St. 
Paul,  1,  60,  332;  his  Gospel 
supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Paul,  195,  293,  298, 
332 ;  probably  one  of  St.  Paul's 
amanuenses,  323 ;  with  St.  Paul 
in  his  last  imprisonment,  332. 

Lj'cus,  a  river  in  Phrj'gia,  31  ; 
"  The  Churches  of  the  Lycus," 
ih. 

Lystra,  supposed  birthplace  of 
Timothy,  185;  Timothy's  or- 
dination at,  237,  282. 

M. 

Macedonia,  influence  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians on  the  Church  in,  86. 


Man  of  Sin;  Antichrist,  134—137; 
Excursus  to  II.  Thess.,  167 — 
172  ;  not  Satan,  169  :  identifi- 
cation of  the  Man  of  Sin,  171. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Epistles,  various 
readings  in,  12,  15,  43,  60,  61, 
111,  146,  224. 

Marcion,  his  canon  of  Scripture, 
71,  177._ 

Mark,  St.,  his  association  with  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter,  58,  332  ; 
his  Gospel,  333. 

Marriage  of  priests,  214  ;  repealed 
marriages  of  Romans,  ib.  ; 
polygamy,  ib. ;  wives  of 
deacons,  221.  {See  Divorce, 
Widows,  Women.) 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  328 ;  of 
Timothy,  185. 

Masters  and  slaves,  duties  of,  11, 
56. 

:Mediatorship  of  Christ,  24,  25. 

Money,  the  love  of,  263. 

Muratorian  Fragment,  73 ;  on  a 
Canon  of  Scripture  referring 
to  the  Epistles,  4,  73,  173,  176. 


N. 


Nero,  St.  Paul's  imprisonment 
under,  278,  339. 

Nymphas,  a  member  of  the  Laodi- 
cean Church,  61. 

O. 

Onesimus,  a  Colossian  slave,  bearer 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians, and  to  Philemon,  1,  2, 
58  ;  and  an  amanuensis  of  St. 
Paul,  64. 

Onesiphorus,  his  fidelity  to  St.  Paul, 
290,  338. 

Ordination;  laj-ing  on  of  hands, 
254. 

Ordination  of  Presbyteral  widows, 
243—250. 

Ordination  of  Timothv,  237.  266, 
282. 
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P. 

Parents  and  Children,  duties  of, 
11,  55. 

Pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  175— 
181  ;  their  nature,  175  ; 
genuineness  disputed,  176  ; 
refutation,  177  ;  style,  175, 
177;  date,  176. 

Paul,  St.,  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  1 ;  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  written  in  prison,  ib. ; 
his  stay  at  Thessalonica,  77  ; 
his  industry,  156  ;  source  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  "  Last 
Things,"  Excursusio II.  Thess., 
163  ;  the  Book  of  Daniel,  ih.  ; 
his  personal  expectation  of  the 
Second  Advent,  168 ;  his  pas- 
toral Epistles,  175 — 181;  his 
early  life  as  a  Pharisee,  196  ; 
his  conversion,  199  ;  a  teacher 
of  the  Gentiles,  207  ;  his  in- 
significant appearance,  235  ; 
arrested  at  Nicopolis,  278 ;  im- 
prisoned at  Rome,  xh. ;  last 
last  Epistle  to  Timothy,  xh., 
his  martyrdom,  ih.  ;  deserted 
by  his  friends,  289  ;  his  suf- 
ferings from  persecution,  319  ; 
his  cloke,  hooks,  and  parch- 
ments, 333  ;  334  ;  his  trial  at 
Rome,  336. 

Pax,  kissing  of  the,  121. 

Peace,  prayer  for,  160. 

Perdition,  Son  of,  169. 

Personal  appearance  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  235. 

Philemon,  his  "partnership"  with 
St.  Paul,  3. 

Philetus,  a  false  teacher,  304. 

Pliilippi,  ill-treatment  of  St.  Paul 
at,  77,  87. 

Philippians,  contributions  sent  by 
them  to  St.  Paul  at  Thessa- 
lonica, 78. 

"  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit," 
speculative  errors  of  the  Colos- 
Bians,  30,  35. 


Phrygia  :  Lnoditoa,  ColossiO,  and 
Hierapolis,  cities  of,  3. 

Polygamy,  214,  241. 

Prayers  for  peace,  1  GO;  for  tliu 
dead,  292. 

Presbyterate  adopted  for  the  .syna- 
gogue, 178. 

Presbyter,  the  office  of,  115,  213; 
functions  of  the  presiding 
Presbyter,  250 ;  rewards  to 
Presbyters,  251 ;  rebuke  of 
sinful  elders,  252,  255. 

Prisca,  her  association  with  St. 
Paul,  338. 

Projjhesyings  ;  the  gift  of  prophocv, 
118. 

Psahns  and  Hymns,  influence  of,  54 . 

Psychology,  St.  I'aul's,  120. 

Pusey,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  "Lectures  on 
Daniel,"  164. 


Q. 


Quietness,  104. 

R. 

Rabbinical  fables,  231. 

Reading  the  Gospels  in  (*rly  Chris- 
tian churches,  236. 

Redemption,  universal,  yet  con- 
ditional, 205. 

Resurrection,  106—108, 109  ;  of  the 
body,  304;  with  Christ,4  7,  51. 

Rich,  admonition  to  the,  269. 

Riches,  a  temptation,  262. 

Roman  Empii-e,  the  Fourth  ilo- 
narchy  predicted  by  Daniel, 
Excursus  to  II.  Thessalonians, 
164,  166,  168. 

Rome,  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  II.  Timothy  written  from, 
64,  339 ;  St.  I'aul's  imprison- 
ment, 1,  278. 

S. 

Sabbath  days,  42. 
Saloniki,  the  ancient  Thessalonica, 
•77. 
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Salutations  to  the  readers  of  the 
Epistles,  60,  121,  160. 

Satan,  Antichrist  supported  by,  144; 
not  the  "Man  of  Sin,"  160; 
offenders  delivered  to,  202, 
249. 

Sayings,  Faithful,  quoted  in  Pas- 
toral Epistles,  176,  212,  233, 
288,  299. 

Second  Advent.  {See  Advent, 
Second.) 

Silas  (Silvanus)  with  St.  Paul  at 
Thessalonica,  77  ;  joined  with 
him  in  I.  and  II.  Thessalonians, 
83,  93,  125. 

Silvanus.     {See  Silas.) 

Slavery,  its  universal  prevalence, 
56,  256 ;  teaching  addressed 
to  slaves,  256 ;  branding  o' 
slaves,  228  ;  duties  of  slaves 
and  masters,  11,  56;  slave- 
dealers;  "  men  stealers,"  194. 

Spain,  St.  Paul's  journey  to,  180. 

Suetonius,  on  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  163. 

Superstitions,  Warning  against,  41. 

T. 

Tacitus,  on  the  prophesies  of  Daniel, 
163. 

Talmud,  The,  190,  311. 

Tertullian,  Epistle  to  the  Oolossians 
quoted  by  him,  4. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Epistle  to 
the  Oolossians  alluded  to  by 
him,  4. 

Thessalonians,  First  Epistle  to  the, 
77—122 ;  St.  Paul's  stay  at 
Thessalonica,  77 ;  persecuted 
by  the  Grreeks,  79  ;  vsritten  at 
Corinth  or  Athens,  ib. ;  its 
early  date  (a.d.  52,  53),  80; 
analysis,  81  ;  its  genuineness, 
82  ;  Second  Epistle,  125—172  ; 
written  at  Corinth,  125;  a.d. 
53,  ib. ;  St.  Paul,  Silas,  and 
Timothy  joined  in  it,  ib. ;  sub- 
stance of  the  Epistle,  ib. ;  its 


style,  126;  analysis,  127; 
genuineness,  ib. 

Thessalonica,  a  free  Greek  town, 
77,  79  ;  its  politarchs,  ib.  ;  St. 
Paul's  preaching  at,  78  ;  pei'se- 
cuted  by  the  Greeks,  79. 

Timothy,  joined  with  St.  Paul,  in 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and 
in  I.  and  II.  Thessalonians,  12, 
83,  125;  sent  to  Thessalonica, 
79,  93  ;  his  report  to  St.  Paul, 
79,  96;  with  St.  Paul  at 
Thessalonica,  77;  St.  Paul's 
"son  in  the  faith,"  175,  188; 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Ephesus,  175,  185;  his 
bii'thplace, parentage  and  early 
training,  185  ;  his  travels  with 
St.  Paul,  ib. ;  his  imprison- 
ment, ib. ;  martyrdom,  ib.  ;  his 
youth  at  the  date  of  the 
Epistles,  235 ;  his  ordination, 
237,  266,  282,  his  "  often 
infirmities,"  254 ;  Eunice,  his 
mother,  and  Lois,  his  grand- 
mother, 281 ;  first  Bishop  of 
the  Ephesians,  339. 

Timothy,  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  him, 
175—181,  186  ;  their  nature, 
genuineness,  style,  and  date, 
ib. ;  First  Epistle,  suggested 
interpretation  of  v.  25 ;  appli- 
cation of  the  Epistle  to  slaves, 
middle  class,  and  rich,  Excur- 
sus, 274 ;  Second  Epistle,  277 
—344  ;  contents,  277  ;  the  last 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  ib.  ;  its 
style,  ib.;  its  date  (a.d.  66), 
278. 

Titus,  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to,  175  ; 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Church 
of  Crete,  175  ;  away  from  St. 
Paul  in  his  last  imprisonment, 
332. 

Trump  of  God,  at  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead,  108,  109. 

Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Colossians,  1,  68 ; 
an    amanuensis   of    St.   Paul, 
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G4  ;  sent  by  him  to  Ephesus, 
333. 

U. 

Unclean  meats,  230. 

W. 

Washing  of  feet,  245. 

Widows,    and    widowhood,    239 — 

242 ;  ordination  of  aged  widows, 

243—250. 
Wine,  abstinence  from,  255. 
Wisdom,  Book  of,  21. 


Wives  and  husbands,  duties  of,  11, 
55. 

Women ;  dignity  and  freedom  of 
early  Christian,  52  ;  Women's 
work  in  the  Christian  Churches, 
178,  239,  240,  243  ;  their  part 
in  public  prayer,  208 ;  and 
private  life,  209,  221  ;  dress 
and  ornaments,  209;  Women 
perverted  by  false  teachers,  3 14. 


Xenophon,  his  notice  of  Colossse,  3. 
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Afflictions  of  Christ,  28. 
Air,  in  the  air,  109. 

Barbarian,  52. 

Before  the  world  began,  28o. 

Beguile,  33,  42. 

r.ishop,  212. 

Blotting  out  the  handwriting,  39. 

Breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  113. 

Busybodies,  157. 

Called  by  God,  90. 

Canker,  303. 

Captives  of  the  Devil,  310. 

Charge,  Adjui-e,  122. 

Charity,  181,  236,  318. 

Children  of  Light,  112. 

Chui-ch,  61. 

Circumcision  made  without  hands  ; 

Circumcision  of  Christ,  37. 
Comfort,    comforted,    90,   95,    110, 

115,  150. 
Committed,  287,  288. 
CouHict,  31. 
Creation,  22. 
Crown  of  rejoicing,  93. 
Crown  of  righteousness,  crown  of 

victory,  329. 

Damnation,  Judgment,  247. 
Darkness,  Power  of,  19. 
Day  of  the  Lord,  110. 
Dead  with  Christ,  44. 
Death,  The  dead,  105 


Deceivableness,  144. 
Disorderly,  154,  157. 
Dividing  the  word  of  truth,  "03. 
Double-tongued,  219. 
Drunken  in  the  night,  112. 

Elect,  The,  299. 
i'llect  of  God,  52. 
I'lect  angels,  253. 
Enticing  words,  33. 
Eucharist,  203. 
Evangelist,  327. 
^Everlasting,  133. 
Evil,  The  Evil  one,  152. 

Faithful  sa^-iug,  176,  198,  212,  233, 

283,  299. 
Eire,  Flaming  fire,  132. 
First-born  of  every  creature,  21. 
First-born  from  the  dead,  24. 
Flesh,  Body  of  the  flesh,  26,  37,  4G. 
Followers,  91,  155. 
For  ever  and  ever,  200. 
Fornication,  100. 
Fulness,  25,  36. 

Glory,  17,  88. 

Good   degree,   Degrees    of    glorv, 
222. 

Helmet  of  hope,  113. 

Hid,  Hidden,  33. 

Honest,  Grave,  204,  216,  221. 

Honour,  46. 
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Hope  for  an  helmet,  113. 
Hope  of  glory,  30. 
Humility,  43,  46. 

"  Image  "  of  God,  20. 
Immortality  brought  to  light,  28-5. 
Iniquity,  141. 
Instant,  325. 
Intercessions,  203. 
Intruded,  43. 

Joyfulness  in  suffering,  18. 

King  of  kings,  268,  209. 
Knit  together,  32. 
Knowledge,  16,  33,  53. 

Labour  and  travail,  89. 

Last  daj-s,  311. 

Law  :  the  Law  made  for  the  law- 
less, 103. 

Life  and  Immortalitj'  brought  to 
light,  285. 

Lifting  up  hands  in  prayer,  208. 

Light,  Cliildren  of  light,  112. 
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Cassell's  Readable  Readers. 

An  entirely  new  Series  of  Reading  Luuks,  prepared  to  meet  the  Litest 
requirements   of  the   Education    Department.      Carefully    Graduated 
extremely   interesting,    illustrated    throughout,   stronnly    bound,    and 
remarkably  cheap. 
First  Infant  Reader.        32  pages, //;«/>  <-/<>M  (m/)       ..  ,1,1 

Second  Infant  Reader.     48      „  ,,  ,,  .  1 

Book      I.    112  mes<..  limA  rlnt/i  /n^'r.f^  l!,/,/.\      a.I    ."  -.» '..'t:/r ,i',i.  i..'.'..i.  ,  ".  n      ^\' 

II.   128 


III. 

IV. 


112  pages,  lu,i/>  cloth  loards  (biuc)  6d.  ;  -..ery  stiff  cloth  hoards  {red)     7.1' 

^^^      "                      ■'                      ..  7cl.;  „                       ,,         Kd, 

'92      ..                     „                     „  iid.  ;  „                      „  is.od. 

'92     "                     ..                      ..  iid.  :  „                      „   is.cxl. 


v\-  "•♦    "  "  "    is-'d.;  .,  „  ,s.3d. 

iVl.   224      „  „  ^_      ,s.  ,d.  ;  „  I    ,S.  ^^,1 

Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Cassell's. 

Dy  Oxford  Craduates  in  lli^lorical  Honours. 

I.  — Stories  FROM  Enoi.ish  History.  With  Maps  .ind  25  Illustrations,  is. 
II— The  SiMi'LE  OiTi.iNE  OF  English  History.  With  Maps  and  30  Iliustra- 
tions.  1 88  pages,  is.  3d. 
I1I-~The  Complete  History  of  England.  A  Text-Book  for  use  in  connection  with 
Oral  Class  Teaching  and  Lectures,  and  for  the  preparation  of  work  for  Ex- 
amination. With  Maps,  Analysis,  and  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.  400 
pages,  2S.  6d. 

The   Modern   Geographical   Readers. 

Adapted  to  the  Latest  Requirements  of  the  New  Code.     Illustrated. 

Complete  in  Five  Books  :  - 

Introductory  Lessons,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  6d.  each.  England  and  Wales, 
with  Coloured  Map,  gd.  Scotland,  Ireland,  British  North  America, 
and  Australasia  ;  with  Two  Coloured  Maps,  is.  Europe,  is.  The 
World,  is.  8d. 

Reading  Sheets,  The  Modern. 

In  Three  Series,  each  containing  Twelve  Sheets,  2s.  each. 

Readers,  The  Modern  School,    strongly  bound  in  doth. 

First  Infant  Reader,  3d.  ;  Second,  3d.  ;  Third,  4d.  ;  Fourth,  5d. 
First  Reader,  8d.  ;  Second,  lod.  ;  Third,  is  3d.  ;  Fourth,  is.  8d.  ; 
Fifth  (for  Standard  V.)  Is.  gd.  ;  Fifth  (for  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and 
VII.),  2s.  6d.  

Little  Folk's  History  of  England. 

By  IsA  Craig-Knox       With  30  Illustrations.     Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Copy  Books,  The  Modern  School. 

Carefully  graduated  and  prepared  to  form  and  develop  a  round,  clear, 
and  serviceable  handwriting.  Printed  on  Superior  Writing  Paper.  In 
Twelve  Books  of  24  pages  each,  price  2d.  each. 

Copy-Books,  Cassell's  Graduated. 

Complete  in  18  Books,  price  2d.  each,  adapted  to  the  requirements  01 
the  New  Code. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's   Modern  School. 

Adapted  to  the  Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Mounted  on  strong  Cardboard.  J'/rsl  Grade — Freehand,  24  Copies, 
IS.     Second  Grade — Freehand,  24  Copies,  2s. 

Cassell  %  Company,  Limited,  London;  Paris;  Ne^uYork;  and Mcihotiriic. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARY. 

ICditcd  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Brisloi. 

Complete  in  Five  V^oliimes. 

VOLUME  I.,  price  21s.,  contains— 


Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  GINS- 
BURG. 

Numbers.  By  the  late  Rev.  Canon 
ELLIOTT. 


Genesis.      By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  PAYNE 

SMITH,  D.D. 
Exodus.    By  the  Rev.  G.  RAWLINSON, 

M.A. 

VOLUME   II.,  price  21s.,   contains — 
Deuteronomy    and    Joshua.      By    the    1    I.      Samuel.       By    the     Rev.      Canon" 

Rev.  C   H    WALLER    M.A.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Judges.      By  the  \  en.  Archdeacon  lAR-         ,,     ,,  „       , 

RAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  '    I'-  -^amuei..     By  the  Rev.  b.  G.\RI)I- 

RuTH.      By  the'Rev.  R.  SINKER,  B.D.  NER,  D.D. 


I.  Kings.     By  the   Rt.   Rev.   ALFRED 

BARRY,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sydney. 

II.  Kings,  and  I.  &  II.  Chronicles.     By 

the  Rev.  C.  J.  BALL,  M.A. 


VOLUME  III.,  price  21.S.,  contains — 

Ezra  &  Nehe.miah.     By  the  Rev.  \V.  B, 

POPE,  D.D. 
Esther.    By  the  Rev.  R.  SINKER,  B.D.  ! 


VOLUME  IV.,  price  21s.,  contains — 


Job.       By    the    Rev.    Prof.    STANLEY 

LEATHES,  D.D. 
Psalms.     By   the   Rev.   A.  S.  AGLEN, 

M.A. 
Proverus.     By  the   Rev.  J.  W.  NUTT, 

M.A. 


Ecclesiastes.  By  Rev.  Prof.  SALMON, 

D.D. 
Song  of  Solomon.      By  the   Rev.  A.  S. 

AGLEN,  M.A. 
Isaiah.  ByVery  Rev.DeanPLUMPTRE, 

D.D. 


VOLUME  v.,  price  21s.,  contains 

Jeremiah  and  La.mentations.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  PLUMPTRE,  D.D. 

EzEKiEL.  By  the  Rev.  F.  GARDINER, 
D.D. 

Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  HENRY  DEANE, 
B.D. 

HosEA.  By  Rev.  H.  R.  REYNOLDS, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  WHITE- 
HOUSE. 

Joel.  By  the  Rev.  S.  L.  WARREN, 
M.A. 

''■..(."'■  A  Serial  Issue  is  now  in  course  0/ publication.     Mont/ity,  jd 


Amos.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  REYNOLDS, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Prof  WHITE- 
HOUSE. 

Obadiah  and  Jonah.  By  the  Rev.  A.  S, 
AGLEN,  M.A. 

MicAH.  By  the  Rev.  S.  L.  WARREN, 
M.A. 

Nahum,  Haeakkuk,  Zkphaniah,  and 
Haggai.  By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  JEN- 
NINGS, M.A. 

Zechariah  and  Malachi.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  LOWE,  M.A. 


Complete    Catalogues   of  cassell    &   company's 

Publications,  containing  a  List  of  several  hundred  Volu7nes, 
including  Bibles  and  Religious  Works,  Fine- Art  Volumes,  Children's 
Books,  Dictionaries,  Educational  Works,  History,  Natu7-al  History., 
Household  and  Domestic  Treatises,  Handbooks  and  Guides,  Science, 
Travels,  ^'c. ,  together  with  a  Synopsis  of  their  numerous  Illustrated 
Serial  Publications,  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

CASSELL  h  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  Londox. 
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